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PREFACE 

In  preparing  this  new  edition  of  my  German  Grammar  I 
have  taken  advantage  of  the  resetting  of  the  type  to  subject 
the  work  to  a  careful  revision  from  beginning  to  end.  My 
aim  has  been  to  bring  the  book  up  to  date  and  improve  it  in 
matters  of  detail  without  in  any  way  changing  its  essential 
character.  Aside  from  the  correcting  of  some  trilling  errors 
which  either  had  escaped  my  notice  hitherto  or  were  of  such 
a  character  that  they  could  not  be  corrected  in  the  stereo- 
type plates,  I  have  tried  to  improve  the  form  of  presentation, 
simplifying  or  amplifying  according  as  the  one  process  or 
the  other  seemed  to  be  required.  I  have  sought  to  profit 
by  the  very  numerous  suggestions  that  have  come  to  me 
during  the  past  ten  years  from  teachers  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  To  all  these  helpful  critics,  who  have  taken  an 
interest  in  improving  the  book,  I  wish  to  return  my  thanks. 
I  have,  of  course,  introduced  the  official  German  spelling, 
according  to  the  convention  of  1901,  and  I  have  also  adopted 
the  few  simplified  English  spellings  recommended  by  the 
National  Educational  Association  in  1898.  If  it  was  my 
Uuty,  as  the  author  of  a  German  grammar,  to  take  cogni- 
zance and  help  spread  the  knowledge  of  what  the  Germans 
are  doing  for  the  improvement  of  their  spelling,  it  seemed 
to  me  that  it  was  no  less  my  duty,  as  an  American  teacher, 
to  support  such  well-directed  and  authoritative  efforts  as  are 
being  made  in  our  country  for  the  improvement  of  English 
spelling,  where  the  need  of  improvement  is  so  much  more 
pressing. 

•  •  • 
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As  is  intimated  above,  I  have  not  tried  to  make  a  new 
book  of  a  different  sort,  but  to  revise  the  old  one  in  matters 
of  detail.  The  general  plan  and  arrangement  of  the  gram- 
mar, even  the  paragraph  nmnbers,  to  which  teachers  have 
become  accustomed,  and  which  are  referred  to  in  other  extant 
publications,  remain  unchanged.  The  exercises  and  vocabu- 
laries of  Part  I  have  been  left  substantially  as  they  were,  be- 
cause tkey  were  prepared  originally  with  very  great  care,  and 
I  saw  no  reason  to  believe  that  I  could  improve  upon  them. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  exercises  at  the  end  of  Part  II  have 
been  much  more  radically  dealt  with,  for  there  I  found  that 
I  had  made  a  mistake.  In  selecting  sentences  from  the  clas- 
sics for  their  illustrative  value  I  had  been  guided  too  much 
by  literary,  and  not  enough  by  practical  considerations.  The 
consequence  was  that  many  of  the  sentences,  while  admir- 
ably illustrative  of  syntax,  were  not  well  adapted  for  trans- 
lation into  German  by  students  unacquainted  with  the  clas- 
sics. In  revising  I  have  endeavored  to  get  rid  of  such 
sentences  and  to  replace  them  with  others  better  suited  to 
the  needs  of  the  learner. 

The  principles  upon  which  the  book  was  originally  built 
were  set  forth  in  the  preface  to  the  first  edition  (1895),  as 
follows : 

"This  book  is  divided,  on  purely  pedagogical  grounds, 
into  two  parts.  Part  I  is  designed  as  a  beginner's  manual, 
and  embodies  those  ideas  of  method  which  commend  them- 
selves to  the  author  after  some  fifteen  years  of  constant  at- 
tention to  the  subject.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  learners 
who  have  passed  the  age  of  childhood  should  have  grammar- 
lessons  from  the  first,  or  at  least  after  a  sufficient  preliminary 
drill  upon  pronunciation.  At  the  same  time  it  has  to  be 
remembered  that  the  object  of  study  is  the  language,  not 
the  grammar.  The  latter  is  only  the  means  to  an  end.  The 
learner  should  accordingly  begin  at  once  to  read,  hear  and 
use  the  language,  letting  the  grammatical  textbook  save  his 
time  by  systematizing  his  knowledge  and  showing  him  what 
to  look  for.     This  means  that  the  beginner's  grammar-les- 
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sons  should  deal  only  with  matters  of  fundamental  impor- 
tance and  should  avoid  all  confusing  details.  And  the 
knowledge  gained  should  be  applied  at  once  in  the  reading, 
memorizing  and  repetition  of  appropriate  exercises  upon  the 
language. 

"  Part  I  of  this  work,  therefore,  aims  to  present  the  fun- 
damental facts  of  the  grammar  without  omitting  anything 
necessary,  or  including  anything  unnecessary,  to  a  bird's-eye 
view  of  the  subject  such  as  will  fit  the  learner  to  begin  read- 
ing easy  prose.  All  minutiae  of  grammatical  scholarship, 
word-lists  that  do  not  need  to  be  learned,  and  syntactical 
principles  that  can  best  be  studied  in  connection  with  the 
reading  of  literature,  are  postponed  to  Part  II.  The  order 
of  presentation  is  that  usually  followed  in  scientific  grammars, 
it  being  my  conviction  that  for  students  who  have  reached 
the  high-school  age,  a  systematic  treatise  has  decided  advan- 
tages over  a  lesson- book  in  which  the  matter  is  presented  in 
arbitrary  installments. 

"  Great  care  has  been  bestowed  upon  the  exercises,  since 
it  is  here,  as  it  seems  to  me,  that  the  existing  grammars  fail 
to  meet  the  present  demand.  What  the  learner  of  a  living 
language  most  needs  to  develop  is  a  sensitive  and  trustworthy 
feeling  for  the  language.  This  is  of  more  importance  than 
anything  else,  whatever  the  object  in  view  may  be,  whether 
speaking,  writing,  reading  or  scholarship.  From  this  it  fol- 
lows that  he  should  occupy  his  mind  and  store  his  memory 
with  nothing  but  natural  forms  of  expression  as  they  occur 
in  use.  Anything  else  is  not  German.  He  should  be  taught 
that  the  sentence,  not  the  word,  is  the  real  unit  of  language, 
and  that  he  must  learn  German  by  learning  sentences  such 
as  Germans  use.  He  should  not  waste  his  time  upon  mechan- 
ical Ollendorffian  preparations,  such  as  are  never  heard  or 
seen  outside  the  schoolroom,  nor  should  he  get  the  idea  that 
he  can  make  German  of  his  own  by  piecing  together  words 
with  the  help  of  his  grammar  and  dictionary.  His  task  and 
his  ideal  of  progress  should  be  simply  to  reproduce,  orally 
and  in  writing,  what  be  hears  and  reads ;  first  to  reproduce 
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it  intelligently  with  the  aid  of  his  grammar,  and  then  to 
reproduce  it  frequently,  until  it  becomes  second  nature.  This 
means  that  for  a  long  time  his  efforts  at  translating  from 
English  into  German  should  be  confined  to  easy  variations 
upon  a  German  original.  I  am  fully  persuaded  that  the  dis- 
connected, vacuous,  often  puerile  sentences  with  which  the 
most  of  the  school  grammars  require  the  beginner  to  concern 
himself  do  more  harm  than  good.  They  blight  the  sense 
for  idiom,  lead  to  mechanical  habits  of  translating,  which 
are  difficult  to  break  up,  and  furnish  nothing  valuable  for  the 
memory  to  appropriate." 

After  the  lapse  of  ten  years,  during  which  textbooks  have 
multiplied  and  the  literature  of  method  has  greatly  increased, 
I  find  in  this  earlier  confession  of  faith  nothing  that  I  wish 
to  recant  or  to  modify.  There  is  no  doubt  room  for  differ- 
ent kinds  of  books,  varying  with  the  age  and  ability  of  the 
pupil  and  with  the  idiosyncrasy  of  the  teacher.  Such  a  thing 
as  the  best  method  does  not  exist,  and  it  is  unwise  to  pin 
one's  faith  too  strenuously  to  any  routine  or  set  of  dogmas. 
The  capable  teacher  will  always  wish  to  prove  all  things  and 
hold  fast  to  that  which  he  personally  finds  to  be  good.  I 
am  convinced,  however,  that  for  learners  who  take  up  the 
serious  study  of  German  under  the  conditions  ordinarily  pre- 
sented by  our  American  high  schools  and  colleges  —  where 
the  problem  is  the  best  use  of  a  limited  time  —  a  book 
planned  on  the  general  lines  above  described  will  prove  most 
serviceable. 

As  for  the  grammatical  statements  in  Part  I,  there  is  noth- 
ing that  I  have  so  much  aimed  at  as  simplicity  and  clearness. 
I  do  not  think  it  possible  to  present  the  essentials  of  German 
grammar  in  simpler  language  —  there  is  of  course  room  for 
some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  what  the  essentials  are  — 
except  by  dividing  the  subject  up  into  smaller  bits,  more  or 
less  arbitrarily  arranged,  as  is  done  in  the  lesson-books.  But 
what  is  by  that  means  gained  in  simplicity  as  the  student 
advances  from  day  to  day  is  lost  later  when  he  looks  back 
and  tries  to  get  a  general  view.     He  then  finds  that  frag- 
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ments  of  subjects  that  belong  together  have  been  treated 
fragmentarily  here  and  there.  He  does  not  know  what  he 
has  learned  nor  where  to  iind  things.  His  knowledge  is  not 
clear  and  well  ordered.     It  lacks  Uhersicktllchkeit, 

With  respect  to  the  exercises  in  Part  I,  finally,  I  wish  to 
say  that  I  should  not  myself  think  of  using  all  of  them  with 
any  one  class.  They  have  >>een  made  numerous  and  diversi- 
fied in  character  in  order  to  meet  different  requirements.  I 
have  wished  to  give  the  teacher  an  opportunity  to  test  the 
value  of  different  kinds  of  drill,  all  of  which  have  their  ad- 
vantages and  their  advocates,  to  determine  for  himself  what 
is  best  for  his  pupils,  to  vary  the  lessons  from  year  to  year 
or  with  different  classes,  and  to  progress  more  or  less  rapidly 
according  to  the  amount  of  time  that  is  to  be  devoted  to  a 
first  survey  of  German  grammar. 

CALVIN  THOMAS. 

Nbw  York,  May,  1906. 
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GERMAN   GRAMMAR 

PART  FIRST 

INTRODUCTORY 

1.  German  and  English.  German  and  English  are 
sister  languages.  Both  descend  from  a  language  spoken 
by  an  Aryan  people  who,  long  befoie  the  beginning  of 
the  Christian  era,  had  settled  in  north-central  Europe, 
where  its  various  tribes  became  known  to  the  Romans 
under  the  collective  name  of  Germani.  In  the  fifth 
century  A.D.  Germani  from  the  northwestern  lowlands 
occupied  Britain  and  introduced  there  their  own  lan- 
guage, which  came  to  be  known  as  'English.'  Those 
descendants  of  the  continental  Germani  that  have  re- 
mained in  the  old  home  now  speak  various  languages, 
of  which  the  most  important  is  the  one  called  *  German ' 
by  us,  but  DetUsch  by  those  who  use  it.  It  is  the  lan- 
guage of  the  entire  German  Empire,  of  a  large  part  of 
Austria  and  Switzerland,  and  of  numerous  colonies. 

1.  Deutsch  is  historically  the  same  word  as  our  'Dutch,' 
but  the  latter  term  has  come  to  be  applied  exclusively  to 
the  language  of  Holland.  Dutch  is  not  German,  nor  a 
dialect  of  German,  but  a  distinct  language. 

2.  Owing  to  their  common  origin  German  and  English 
have  in  common  a  great  many  words  that  belonged  to  the 
language  from  which  both  descend.     Such  words  are  called 
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'cognates.'  Cognates  may  resemble  each  other  closely  in 
form  and  meaning,  or  they  may  not.  Thus  the  German 
word  Bruder  is  cognate  with  brother  and  means  brother^ 
while  Baiim  is  cognate  with  beain^  but  means  tree. 

3.  On  the  other  hand,  in  spite  of  this  common  origin, 
German  grammar  seems  at  iirst  to  have  little  resemblance 
to  English  grammar.  This  is  because  English  has  lost 
nearly  all  tliose  grammatical  distinctions  which  were  once 
common  to  both  languages,  whereas  (rerman  has  preserved 
them  more  fully. 

2.  The  German  Alphabet.  The  (lermaiis  often  print 
their  language  in  Roman  letters  like  those  employed 
for  English ;  more  commonly,  however,  they  use  the  so- 
called  'German'  characters,  which  developed  out  of  the 
Roman  previous  to  the  invention  of  printing.  The 
letters  and  their  German  names,  by  which  it  is  advisable 
that  they  be  always  called,  are  as  follows : 


German 

Roman 

German 

German 

Roman 

German 

form 

form 

name 

form 

form 

name 

%  a 

A 

a 

ah 

m. 

n 

N 

n 

en 

SB  6 

B 

b 

bay 

D 

0 

0 

0 

oh 

e  c 

C 

c 

tsay 

^  >? 

P 

P 

pay 

%  b 

D 

d 

day 

£1 

q 

Q 

q 

ko() 

(£  c 

E 

e 

ay 

91 

r 

R 

r 

er  (very) 

%  f 

F 

f 

eff 

© 

f '3 

S 

s 

ess 

®  9 

G 

g 

gay 

% 

t 

T 

t 

tay 

^  ^ 

H 

h 

hah 

U 

u 

U 

u 

00 

3  i 

I 

• 
1 

ee 

58 

ti 

V 

V 

fow  (foiol) 

S  i 

J 

• 

J 

yot 

as 

tu 

W 

w 

vay 

^  i 

K 

k 

kah 

3£ 

I 

X 

X 

ix 

S   i 

T. 

1 

el 

D 

9 

Y 

y 
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1.  Of  the  two  forms  f  and  §,  the  latter,  called  '  final  5,' 
is  used  at  the  end  of  a  word,  or  of  a  stem-syllable ;  else- 
where the  'long  5'  is  used.  Thus:  ba^,  the^  and  ba^felbe, 
the  same  ;  toeife,  wise^  but  SBei^l^eit,  wisdom, 

a.  In  foreign  words  and  proper  names  the  form  g  is  pre- 
ferred at  the  end  of  a  syllable  before  other  consonants 
than  ^,  t  or  f ;  thus  ^re^b^ter,  SJi^Iurg,  Si^marc!,  3^1^"^/ 
but  9flef))eft,  5!K^ftiI,  Softon,  @ffeng.     (But  see  Appendix  I.) 

2.  To  the  above  list  of  alphabetic  characters  should  be 
added:  (1)  the  digraphs  cl^  =  ch,  dt  =  ck,  ng  =  ng,  :j)f=pf, 
^1^  =  ph,  ^  =  ss,  tl^  =  th,  and  |  =  tz ;  (2;  the  trigraph  fd^  =  sch ; 

(3)  the  diphthongs  at  =  ai,  au  =  au,  ei     ei,  eu  =  eu ;  and 

(4)  the  vowels  with  umlaut,  d  =  a  or  ae,  5  =  o  or  a^,  u  =  11  or 
ue,  and  du  =  a,u  or  aeu. 

a.  The  digraphs,  trigraph  and  diphthongs  are  named  by 
combining  the  names  of  their  component  parts  (thus  d^  is 
called  tsay-hah) ;  the  vowels  with  umlaut  by  pronouncing 
the  sounds  they  denote,  or  by  saying  '  asumlaut,'  *  o^umlaut,' 
etc.     They  are  also  called  'modified  a,'  'modified  0/  etc. 

3.  The  character  ^,  called  ess-tset,  takes  the  place  of  fg 
at  the  end  of  a  word  and  of  ff  before  t  or  after  a  long  vowel 
or  a  diphthong ;  thus,  iDtffen,  to  know,  but  iDU^te,  kiiew,  and 
id)  h)ei^,  /  k7iow  ;  Qd^n^,  shot  (with  short  u),  plural  ©d^iiffe, 
but  ^^,  foot  (with  long  u),  plural  ^ii^e.  In  Roman  letters 
^  appears  variously  as  ss,  sz,  fz,  or  B.  The  official  rules  (see 
below)  recommend  fi,  but  the  learner  is  advised  to  use  ss 
both  for  ff  and  for  ^. 

3.  Orthography.  There  has  long  been  in  German,  as. 
in  English,  more  or  less  difference  of  usage  in  the  spell- 
ing of  certain  words  and  classes  of  words.  In  recent 
years  several  of  the  German  governments  have  adopted 
ofiScial  rules  regulating  doubtful  points.  At  an  impor- 
tant conference  held  in  1901  a  general  agreement  was 
reached,  so  that  we  now  have  a  uniform  oflScial  spelling 
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accepted  in  all  Germany  and  also  in  Austria  and  Switzer- 
land. This  grammar  follows  the  new  official  spelling. 
For  an  account  of  it,  in  its  relation  to  older  or  divergent 
spellings,  which  will  often  be  met  with  in  print,  see 
Appendix  I. 

4.  Initial  Capitals.  German,  like  English,  uses  a 
capital  letter  at  the  beginning  of  sentences,  lines  of 
poetry,  direct  quotations,  proper  nouns  and  most  ad- 
jectives derived  from  them,  and  adjectives  of  title.  The 
important  principles  peculiar  to  German  are  as  follows : 

1.  Every  noun  and  word  used  as  a  noun  begins  with  a 
capital ;  as  ba^  §<iu^,  the  house  ;  ba^  Sd^dne,  the  beautiful ; 
ba^  ©eben,  giving  ;  etttJa^  ©ute^,  something  good, 

a.  But  a  noun-form  not  used  substantively  takes  a  small 
initial ;  as  2lbenb,  evening^  but  abenb^,  in  the  evening ;  ^aar, 
'pair^  but  ein  ))aar  3Kinuten,  a  few  minutes.  .  The  same  is 
true  of  nouns  forming  a  part  of  certain  phrases ;  as  %^\\, 
part^  but  teilnel^men,  paHicipate  ;  ©tatt,  place^  but  ftattftn^ 
ben,  take  place, 

2.  The  pronoun  Sie,  meaning  you,  and  its  possessive 
^f)X,  meaning  your^  are  written  with  a  capital  to  distinguish 
them  from  fie,  they  or  she,  and  tl^r,  their  or  her.  The  rule 
applies  to  all  the  case-forms  of  ©ie  and  ^^t,  but  not  to  the 
reflexive  fid^.  With  regard  to  bu,  thou,  bein,  thy,  and  their 
case-forms,  usage  varies ;  but  it  is  customary  to  write  them 
with  a  capital  in  letters,  where  the  words  are  to  fall  under 
the  eye  of  the  person  addressed. 

3.  Adjectives  denoting  nationality  have  a  small  initial ; 
as  bie  beutfd^e  Bpxad)^,  the  German  language;  ba^  ameri- 
f anifd^e  95olf,  the  Americd7i  people. 

5.  Syllabication.  Words  are  divided  at  the  end  of  a 
line  in  accordance  with  the  following  principles : 

1.  Between  two  vowels  any  simple  consonantal  sign,  or 
any  combination  (except  ng)  denoting  a  simple  consonantal 
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sound,  goes  with  the  following  vowel.  Examples :  gesben, 
fe^l^en,  la^d^en,  gril^^"/  ^a^fci^en,  rei^jen,  §e-je,  ©tdb4c ;  but 
ftnsgen,  ^un^ger. 

2.  Of  two  or  more  consonants  occurring  between  two 
vowels  only  the  last  goes  with  the  following  vowel.  Ex- 
amples: 2ll4er,  2lj)'fel,  frat-jen,  ^nof'))e  or  Knogs))e,  ©tiiWc 
(for  ©tuc=Ie,  i  being  always  resolved  into  Ut), 

3.  Excepted  from  these  rules  are  (1)  compounds,  which 
should  keep  their  parts  intact,  and  (2)  cases  in  which  a 
strict  application  of  the  rules  would  result  in  breaking  up 
a  natural  sound -group;  thus  bar4n,  not  ba^rin,  therein; 
Saum^aft,  not  35ausmaft,  branch  of  a  tree;  0es))flcgt,  not 
gc))f4e0t,  from  J)fle0en.  So  also  one  writes  2l'J)ri4ofc, 
Sl^t^^o^nom,  Mutxo^^op,  3)i=fttnf=tion. 

6.  Punctuation.  The  ordinary  marks  of  punctuation 
are  the  same  in  German  as  in  English,  but  the  comma 
is  used  more  freely  to  set  off  subordinate  clauses  of  all 
kinds.  The  hyphen  is  a  double  stroke  (?)  and  is  em- 
ployed, in  addition  to  the  uses  familiar  in  English,  to 
take  the  place  of  a  suppressed  member  of  a  compound ; 
thus  Sanb=  unb  9Baf|crticrc,  land-animals  and  water- 
animals.  In  ordinary  compounds  the  hyphen  is  not 
used ;  e.g.  5^n[tcrfd)ci6c,  vnndow-jpane.  Quotation-marks 
ordinarily  appear  thus:  „@nbe  gut,  allci^  gut,"  alVs  well 
that  ends  well.  Emphasis  is  indicated  by  spaced  type ; 
e.g.  bcbenfc  erft  ba^  S3  i  c ,  bann  \>Ci^  933  a  r  u  m ,  think  first 
of  the  HOW,  then  of  the  WHY. 

7.  The  German  Script.  There  is  a  peculiar  script,  or 
written  alphabet,  which  is  employed  by  most  Germans 
in  their  ordinary  writing,  tho  they  also  read  and  write 
the  Roman  script.     Tlie  letters  are  as  follows :  * 

*  It  is  not  important  that  a  beginner  learn  the  German  script  at  once, 
tho  he  should  certainly  learn  it  sooner  or  later.  Script  texts  for  practice  in 
reading  will  be  found  in  Appendix  III. 
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Capitals  Small    Roman 
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y^lJ^  ..^^y      (^ 


Capitals  Small  Roman    I  Capitals    Small     Roman 
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^::^^^#o^^^ 


/^^/ 


O'. 


y^ 


^ 
^^, 


-x^^ 


^^^      yz^ 


^-^^    ^4^i^ 


.yiy 


^T 
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8.  The  Standard.  Since  German  has  a  long  history 
and  is  spoken  over  a  large  area,  the  pronunciation  of 
the  language  naturally  varies  considerably  in  different 
localities.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  less  educated, 
whose  local  dialects  differ  greatly  from  one  another  and 
from  the  speech  of  the  more  refined.  The  best  standard 
is  not  the  dialect  of  any  one  locality,  but  rather  the 
average  pronunciation  of  educated  and  careful  speakers 
in  all  parts  of  Germany.  In  general  such  speakers  try 
to  avoid  all  distinctively  provincial  or  dialectic  pecul- 
iarities. 
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1.  'The  standard'  is  thus  only  a  name  for  what  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  prevailing  practice.  Where  good  usage 
varies  there  is  no  court  of  appeal  whose  authority  is  gen- 
erally recognized.  The  student  must  be  prepared  for  con- 
siderable differences  of  opinion  as  to  what  'the  best 
German'  is.  Some  recommend  the  pronunciation  heard 
on  the  stage  in  the  serious  drama  as  the  best  model  for 
imitation ;  the  ground  being  that  actors  give  careful  atten- 
tion to  their  utterance  and,  playing  in  all  parts  of  Ger- 
many, tend  to  rid  their  pronunciation  of  all  peculiarities  that 
might  give  offence  anywhere. 

9.  Learning  to  Pronounce.  The  beginner  is  sure  to 
pronounce  at  first  with  a  marked  English  'accent,'  which 
it  should  be  his  aim  to  get  rid  of.  This  he  may  hope 
to  do  only  by  long  practice  in  the  imitation  of  good 
models.  Even  then,  unless  the  practice  begins  in  in- 
fancy, one's  foreign  '  accent '  seldom  disappears  entirely, 
tho  it  is  possible  for  any  careful  student  to  acquire  a 
pronunciation  so  good  that  it  will  not  offend  even  a 
fastidious  German  ear.  What  is  called  'accent,'  or 
'brogue,'  is  mainly  due  to  slight  errors  in  adjusting  the 
organs  of  speech  to  the  foreign  sounds.  Hence  it  is  a 
great  help  in  learning  to  pronounce  to  know  just  how 
the  foreign  sounds  are  produced  and  how  they  differ 
from  the  English  sounds  with  which  they  ai"e  most 
likely  to  be  confounded. 

1.  We  therefore  proceed  to  describe  the  German  sounds 
in  detail ;  but  since  several  of  them  are  not  heard  in  English, 
we  can  not  describe  them  adequately  by  means  of  English 
key-words.  3Ioreover,  the  pronunciation  of  English  itself 
differs  greatly  in  different  parts  of  the  English-speaking 
world.  These  facts  necessitate  the  use  of  a  few  technical 
terms  which  the  student  should  master  if  he  is  not  already 
familiar  with  them.  First,  however,  attention  may  be 
called  to 
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10.  A  General  Rule.  Excepting  (j,  medial  or  final, 
and  e  in  tlie  digraph  ic  =  long  i,  there  are  no  silent  let- 
ters in  genuine  German  words.  Every  letter  is  to  be 
pronounced ;  e.  g.  the  il  in  Slnabc,  the  ®  in  ®nQbc,  and 
the  final  c  in  both. 

THE  VOWELS 

11.  Rounded  Vowels.  Let  the  learner  pronounce  ah^ 
and  then,  while  uttering  a  continuous  vowel-sound, 
gradually  round  the  lips  to  the  position  required  for 
the  00  of  jpooL  He  will  thus  produce  a  series  of  vowel- 
sounds  as  follows:  (1)  a  in  ah;  (2)  aw  in  awe;  (3)  o  in 
poetic ;  (4)  o  in  note  ;  (5)  ^t  in  f tell ;  (6)  oo  in  pool.  This 
process  is  called  'rounding';  and  since  rounding  brings 
the  lips  closer  together,  a  vowel  which  is  more  *  rounded ' 
is  also  said  to  be  'closer'  or  'less  open.' 

12.  Fronted  and  Raised  Vowels.  Returning  to  the 
ah  position,  pronounce  a  continuous  vowel-sound  while 
gradually  raising  the  front  part  of  the  tongue  to  the 
position  required  for  the  ee  in  eel.  A  series  of  vowel- 
sounds  will  be  produced  as  follows :  (1)  a  in  ah ;  (2)  a 
in  hat;  (3)  e  in  met;  (4)  aj/  in  dai/ ;  (5)  i  in  it; 
(6)  ee  in  ecL  This  process  is  called  'fronting,'  and  in- 
volves also  an  act  of  'raising.'  The  e  in  met  is  said  to 
be  '  higher '  than  the  a  in  hat,  and  '  lower '  than  the  i 
in  it.  And  since  raising  the  tongue  closes  the  air- 
passage  above  it,  a  vowel  that  is  '  higher '  is  also  said  to 
be  'more  close,'  and  one  that  is  'lower'  is  also  called 
'more  open.' 

13.  Slurred  Vowels.  In  English  we  tend  to  pass 
very  lightly  over  any  vowel  in  the  syllable  next  after  a 
strongly  accented  syllable.  By  this  process,  which  is 
called  'slurring,'  we  deprive  the  vowel  of  its  distinctive 
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character,  and  convert  it  into  an  '  obscure '  sound  resem- 
bling that  of  It  in  hut.  Note  the  identical  sound  of  the 
unaccented  a,  e,  i,  o,  it  in  the  penult  of  separate y  celery y 
visiblej  ehony^  awfully, 

1.  In  German  no  vowel  except  unaccented  e  should  ever 
be  obscured. 

14.  Quantity  of  Vowels.  The  quantity  of  a  sound, 
properly  speaking,  is  simply  the  relative  length  of  time 
taken  in  uttering  it ;  in  common  usage,  however,  the 
words  'long'  and  'short'  imply  quaUty  as  well  as 
quantity,  a  short  vowel  being  usually  more  open  than 
the  corresponding  long.  In  German,  as  in  English, 
vowel-quantity  is  often  indicated  by  the  spelling  of  the 
word.     The  important  rules  are  these : 

1.  A  vowel  doubled  or  followed  by  1^  is  thereby  shown 
to  be  long.  Examples:  2lal,  2l^Ie,  Seet,  gel^t,  i^n,  Soot, 
©tu^l,  lu^n. 

a.  The  only  vowels  ever  doubled  are  a,  e  and  o,  and 
even  with  these  the  inserted  1^  is  the  more  usual  device  for 
indicating  length.  Long  i  appears  as  i^  only  in  some  pro- 
nouns and  proper  names ;  elsewhere  usually  as  ie. 

h.  Vowels  brought  together  by  composition  are  not  to 
be  regarded  as  doubled  vowels,  but  are  pronounced  sep- 
arately ;  e.  g.  beel^ren,  to  honor^  as  if  written  be^el^ren. 

2.  An  accented  vowel  that  ends  a  syllable,  or  is  followed 
by  a  single  consonant,  is  generally  long;  if  followed  by 
two  consonants,  it  is  short ;  thus  the  vowel  is  long  in  bu, 
5pian,  rot,  but  short  in  bumm,  33anb,  S^loft ;  it  is  long  in  the 
accented  syllable  of  2Be'fen,  ^o'ten,  ©ebe't,  3Serbo't,  but  short 
in  that  of  toe'ffen,  fo'Hen,  q^thi'iUi,  berfto'rben.  But  a  long 
stem-vowel  remains  long  in  derived  forms;  thus  the  first 
vowel  being  long  in  le'gen,  lay.,  and  e'bet,  nohle^  it  is  also 
long  in  legte,  laid^  and  ebler,  nobler. 
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a.  A  syllable  ending  in  a  vowel  is  said  to  be  'open'; 
one  ending  in  a  consonant,  'closed/  It  is  an  important 
rule  that  the  vowel  of  an  accented  open  syllable  is  long. 

b.  Observe,  however,  that  d^,  ng  and  fd^,  tho  each  denotes 
a  simple  consonantal  sound,  can  not  be  doubled.  Before  d^ 
the  vowel  may  be  short,  as  in  bred^en,  or  long,  as  in  brad^en. 
Before  fd^  it  is  short,  as  in  mifd^en  (unless  it  be  a  diph- 
thong, as  in  raufd^cn).  Before  ng  it  is  always  short.  X  =  U, 
^  ==  }j^  and  d  =  %  count  as  two  consonants.  Before  ^  the 
vowel  may  be  short,  as  in  Stu^^  lii^tc,  or  long,  as  in  ®ru^, 
grii^te. 

c.  Other  exceptions  to  the  rule  in  §  14,  2,  are  not  un- 
common, especially  among  monosyllables;  thus  the  vowel 
is  short  in  an,  mit,  ob ;  long  in  35drt,  3Jlagb,  ftetg ;  long  in 
biifter,  SBUfte ;  short  in  ©ramma'til,  Siapx'Ul 

15.  ?(,  91  has  but  one  sound,  which,  however,  may 
be  long  or  short.  Long  a  is  like  a  in  ah ;  short  a  is 
the  same  sound  uttered  more  quickly.* 

1.  21  should  never  be  raised,  rounded  or  slurred.  Thus 
pronounce  the  a  of  man,  a(g,  langfam,  each  time  as  a  quick 
a  in  ah^  not  like  the  sounds  heard  in  man,  alter,  handsome. 

2.  Do  not  prolong  short  a  :  distinguish  clearly  between 
fann,  caw,  and  ^al^n,  boat. 

16.  ©♦  @  has  three  sounds :  (1)  an  open  short  sound 
like  that  of  e  in  met ;  (2)  a  close  long  sound  like  that 
of  ay  in  day;  (3)  an  'obscure'  sound  more  or  less 
like  that  of  a  in  mature.  The  first  two  are  heard  in 
accented,  the  third  in  unaccented,  syllables. 

1.  Do  not  change  the  quality  of  open  short  e  before  r : 
pronounce  bet,  §err,  §erj  with  the  vowel  as  in  herring,  not 
as  in  her. 

2.  Do  not  make  a  diphthong  of  close  e  by  raising  it 
during   the  act  of  utterance,  thus  giving  it  a  vanishing 

*  For  examples  to  practice  on  see  Exercise  1  below. 
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t-sound.      (Many  speakers  of  English  habitually  make  a 
diphthong  of  the  so-called  'long  a'  in  day,  fate), 

3.  Do  not  fail  to  slur  unaccented  e :  make  2)e'(!e  rime 
with  Mecca,  not  with  flecky ;  3<>'f^  with  sofa ;  e'bcl  with 
ladle  ;  gu'tem  with  shoot  ^em  ;  lei'ten  ^\\h  frighten  ;  ^i'tnmer 
with  glimmer.  Give  the  same  sound  also  in  l^a'nbeln,  l^a'ns 
belte,  iDa'nbern,  tDa'nberte.  The  obscure  sound  is  heard 
especially  when  final,  or  before  \,  m,  n,  r,  and  in  final  c^ 
(neue^  riming  ^xHi^  joyous).  In  other  positions  unaccented 
e  sometimes  approaches  a  sound  between  e  and  i ;  thus 
make  beteft  rime  with  latest,  rebet  with  made  it.  So  also  be 
in  beet' (en. 

4.  Final  e  is  never  silent  except  in  some  borrowed  words, 
as  Jlebue  (=9let)u). 

17*  3^  S  has  two  sounds:  (1)  an  open  short,  like 
that  of  i  in  hit ;  (2)  a  close  long,  like  that  of  i  in  'police. 

1.  Do  not  slur  unaccented  i,  nor  change  its  character  be- 
fore r :  distinguish  between  ^irtin,  shepherdess,  and  ^irten, 
shepherds,  and  make  neither  of  them  rime  with  certain. 

2.  Long  i  usually  appears  as  ie ;  e.  g.  in  tief,  nieber,  rim- 
ing with  chief,  feeder.  At  the  end  of  borrowed  words 
this  ie  is  generally  accented,  and  has  then  its  regular  sound ; 
e.g.  gl^emie',  ^axmonW,  5pi^iIofo))l^ie'.  But  some  words 
throw  the  accent  back,  and  the  ie  is  then  pronounced  in  two 
syllables  as  i=e  (e  obscure) ;  thus  ^ami'lie  (%a'm\'4u^),  £i'Ke 
(£iMi=e),  ©tu'bie  (Stu'.bi.e). 

a,  A  similar  difference  appears  in  borrowed  words  in 
ier.  In  most  of  them  this  syllable  rimes  with  cheer,  as  Dffis 
^ie'r,  33arbie'r  ;  but  others  drop  the  r  and  separate  ie  into  t^e', 
as  Sanquier  (San-fise'),  ^Drtiet  C^oxitut'), 

18.  C  D  has  two  sounds:  (1)  an  open  short,  not 
heard  in  standard  English  in  accented  syllables,  and 
intermediate  in  roundness  between  the  aiv  of  awe  and 
the  0  of  7iote;  (2)  a  close  long,  like  the  o  of  note. 
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a.  A  syllable  ending  in  a  vowel  is  said  to  be  *  open ' ; 
one  ending  in  a  consonant,  ^  closed.^  It  is  an  important 
rule  that  the  vowel  of  an  accented  open  syllable  is  long. 

b.  Observe,  however,  that  d^,  ng  and  fd^,  tho  each  denotes 
a  simple  consonantal  sound,  can  not  be  doubled.  Before  d^ 
the  vowel  may  be  short,  as  in  bred^en,  or  long,  as  in  brad^en. 
Before  fd^  it  is  short,  as  in  mtfd^en  (unless  it  be  a  diph- 
thong, as  in  raufd^en).  Before  n(j  it  is  always  short.  X  =  fe, 
§  =  jj,  and  i  =  If,  count  as  two  consonants.  Before  ^  the 
vowel  may  be  short,  as  in  R\x%,  lii^te,  or  long,  as  in  ®ru^, 
grii^te. 

c.  Other  exceptions  to  the  rule  in  §  14,  2,  are  not  un- 
common, especially  among  monosyllables;  thus  the  vowel 
is  short  in  axK,  mit,  ob ;  long  in  35art,  SJlagb,  ftet« ;  long  in 
biifter,  SBUfte ;  short  in  ©ramma'tif,  ila))t'tel. 

15.  %^  31  has  but  one  sound,  which,  however,  may 
be  long  or  short.  Long  a  is  like  a  in  ah ;  short  a  is 
the  same  sound  uttered  more  quickly.* 

1.  21  should  never  be  raised,  rounded  or  slurred.  Thus 
pronounce  the  a  of  man,  a(^,  (angfam,  each  time  as  a  quick 
a  in  ah^  not  like  the  sounds  heard  in  man,  alter,  handsome, 

2.  Do  not  prolong  short  a  :  distinguish  clearly  between 
fann,  can^  and  ^al^n,  boat, 

16.  @.  (£  has  three  sounds :  (1)  an  open  short  sound 
like  that  of  e  in  met ;  (2)  a  close  long  sound  like  that 
of  ay  in  day;  (3)  an  'obscure'  sound  more  or  less 
like  that  of  a  in  mature.  The  first  two  are  heard  in 
accented,  the  third  in  unaccented,  syllables. 

1.  Do  not  change  the  quality  of  open  short  e  before  r : 
pronounce  bet,  §err,  §erj  with  the  vowel  as  in  herring,  not 
as  in  her, 

2.  Do  not  make  a  diphthong  of  close  e  by  raising  it 
during   the  act  of  utterance,  thus  giving  it  a  vanishing 

*  For  examples  to  practice  on  see  Exercise  1  below. 
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i-8ound.      (Many  speakers  of  English  habitually  make  a 
diphthong  of  the  so-called  'long  a'  in  day^  fate). 

3.  Do  not  fail  to  slur  unaccented  c :  make  ®e'cfe  rime 
with  Mecca,  not  with  flecky ;  3^7^  with  sofa  ;  c'bcl  with 
ladle  ;  gu'tem  with  shoot  ^em  ;  (ci'ten  with  frighten  ;  3i'tnmcr 
with  glimmer.  Give  the  same  sound  also  in  l^a'nbeln,  l^a'its 
bclte,  iDa'nbcrn,  iva'nbcrte.  The  obscure  sound  is  heard 
especially  when  final,  or  before  I,  m,  n,  r,  and  in  final  c§ 
(ncue§  riming  withyoyows).  In  other  positions  unaccented 
e  sometimes  approaches  a  sound  between  c  and  i ;  thus 
make  betejt  rime  with  latest,  rebet  with  Tnade  it.  So  also  be 
in  bcei'Ien. 

4.  Final  c  is  never  silent  except  in  some  borrowed  words, 
asSReioue  (=9leiou). 

17.  3»  S  has  two  sounds:  (1)  an  open  short,  like 
that  of  i  in  hit ;  (2)  a  close  long,  like  that  of  i  in  police. 

1.  Do  not  slur  unaccented  i,  nor  change  its  character  be- 
fore r :  distinguish  between  igirtin,  shepherdess,  and  §irten, 
shepherds,  and  make  neither  of  them  rime  with  certain. 

2.  Long  i  usually  appears  as  ie ;  e.  g.  in  tief,  nieber,  rim- 
ing with  chief,  feeder.  At  the  end  of  borrowed  words 
this  ie  is  generally  accented,  and  has  then  its  regular  sound ; 
e.g.  gl^emie',  i^armonie',  $l^i(ofo^)l^ie'.  But  some  words 
throw  the  accent  back,  and  the  ie  is  then  pronounced  in  two 
syllables  as  t=e  (e  obscure) ;  thus  3=ami'Ke  (3=a=mt'4i-e),  Si'lie 
(2t'4t.e),  Stu'bie  (©tu'.bi.e). 

a.  A  similar  difference  appears  in  borrowed  words  in 
ier.  In  most  of  them  this  syllable  rimes  with  cheer,  as  Dffis 
jie'r,  Sarbie'r  ;  but  others  drop  the  r  and  separate  ie  into  i^e', 
as  Sanquier  (Sansfise'),  ^Drtier  {^ox^iut'). 

18.  D»  O  has  two  sounds:  (1)  an  open  short,  not 
heard  in  standard  English  in  accented  syllables,  and 
intermediate  in  roundness  between  the  aio  of  awe  and 
the  0  of  note  ;  (2)  a  close  long,  like  the  o  of  n^te* 
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1.  Do  not  fail  to  round  short  o  and  do  not  round  it  too 
much :  toH  must  not  rime  with  doU^  nor  with  toll^  but  lie  be- 
tween the  two. 

2.  Do  not  make  a  diphthong  of  long  o  by  rounding  it  dur- 
ing the  act  of  utterance,  thus  giving  it  a  vanishing  w-sound. 
(Many  speakers  of  English  habitually  make  a  diphthong  of 
the  'long  0  *  in  note^  know), 

3.  Do  not  slur  unaccented  o  :  pronounce  ®o'Itor  with  two 
short  o's,  not  with  the  sounds  heard  in  doctor. 

19.  U.  U  has  two  sounds:  (1)  an  open  short,  like 
that  of  It  in  fnll;  (2)  a  close  long,  like  that  of  oo  in 
pool, 

1.  Never  give  to  u  the  sound  of  English  u  in  union,  ciibe. 

2.  Do  not  slur  unaccented  u :  pronounce  ^o'fu^,  ®(o'bu^ 
with  a  duly  rounded  short  u. 

^^*  ?)♦  ?)  occurs  only  in  proper  names  and  borrowed 
words,  and  has  the  sound  of  ft  (§  24). 

1.  But  it  is  also  proper  to  give  to  ^  the  sound  of  i,  es- 
pecially in  common  words  and  where  it  is  not  accented; 
e.  g.  G^Ii'nber,  tall  hat, 

21.  The  Vowels  with  Umlaut,  or  Modified  Vowels. 
The  term  umlaut  (some  prefer  the  name  '  mutation ')  is 
applied  to  a  peculiar  modification  of  the  vowels  a,  o,  u 
and  the  diphthong  au,  due  originally  to  the  influence  of 
an  i  or  j  in  the  next  syllable.  The  effect  of  this  t  or  j 
was  to  make  the  preceding  vowel  more  like  itself,  i.  e. 
to  raise  and  front  it. 

1.  The  sign  of  umlaut  was  at  first  an  e  written  above  the 
vowel  affected,  but  in  time  this  e  became  reduced  to  two 
dots ;  thus :  a,  5,  ti,  du.  In  the  old  spelling  2C,  D,  tl,  and 
3(u  were  often  written  3le,  De,  Ue,  2leu.  In  Roman  letters 
one  often  sees  a?,  oe,  ue  and  aju. 
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2.  Umlaut  was  once  a  living  principle  in  English.  We 
owe  to  it  such  variations  as  man  —  meriy  mouse  —  ruiceyfull 
— fill,  cool  —  chilly. 

22.  %,  \[  has  two  sounds:  (1)  an  open  short,  iden- 
tical with  open  short  c,  as  in  §anbc,  which  rimes  exactly 
with  Snbc ;  (2)  an  open  long,  like  that  of  ci  in  their ^  as 
in  SSdtcr.  The  latter  is  more  open  than  close  e,  but  not 
quite  so  open  as  short  e. 

ft 

1.  Distinguish  between  Sl^re,  honor,  and  3tl^rc,  ear  of 
corn  ;  between  mel^ren,  ino*ease,  and  5D?dl^ren,  mares. 

23.  D*  D  has  two  sounds,  neither  of  which  is  heard 
in  English:  (1)  an  open  short,  (2)  a  close  long.  To 
get  the  long  sound,  as  in  §6t)Ie,  pronounce  the  a  of 
day  with  the  lips  in  position  for  the  o  of  pole.  The 
sound  is  a  rounded  long  e,  or  a  fronted  long  o. 
The  open  short  sound  is  the  same,  only  a  little  less 
rounded. 

1.  Do  not  fail  to  round  o  properly:  distinguish  between 
lennen,  know,  and  fonnen,  he  able;  between  §5l^(en,  caves, 
and  l^el^Ien,  hide. 

2.  Do  not  fail  to  front  5  properly:  distinguish  between 
lonnte,  was  able,  and  fonntc,  might  be  able  ;  between  j^ol^len, 
a  case-form  of  l^ol^I,  hollow,  and  §ol^len,  caves. 

24.  tU  U  has  two  sounds,  neither  of  them  heard  in 
English:  (1)  an  open  short,  (2)  a  close  long.  To  get 
the  latter,  as  in  fiber,  pronounce  the  ee  of  eel  with  the 
lips  in  position  for  the  oo  of  pool.  The  sound  is  a 
rounded  long  t  or  a  fronted  long  u.  The  short  sound  is 
similar,  but  a  little  opener. 

1.  Do  not  fail  to  round  u  properly :  distinguish  between 
Itegen,  lie  {recline'),  and  liigen,  lie  {speak  falsely)  ;  between 
^iffen,  cushion,  and  fuffen,  kiss. 
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2.  Do  not  fail  to  front  ii  properly:  distinguish  between 
mu^tc,  had  to,  and  mil^tc,  would  have  to  ;  between  ^luffe  and 
gliiffe,  both  case-forms  of  ^lu^,  riva\ 

25.  Nasal  Vowels.  These  occur  only  in  words  bor- 
rowed from  the  French ;  but  since  the  words  containing 
them  are  both  numerous  and  common,  the  sounds  re- 
quire explanation.  A  vowel  is  made  nasal  by  lowering 
the  veil  of  the  palate  during  the  act  of  utterance,  thus 
allowing  the  vocal  current  to  vibrate  in  the  nasal 
passage.  There  are  four  such  vowels  having  respec- 
tively the  tongue-position  of  (1 )  a  in  man^  as  in  93a)fi'n  ; 
(2)  a  in  aA,  as  in  Sommc'nt;  (3)  aw  in  aioe^  as  in 
93aIIo'u ;  {^)  u  in  hut^  as  in  ^parfu'm. 

1.  In  German,  as  in  English,  speakers  unacquainted  with 
French  often  pronounce  the  nasal  vowels  as  ordinary  oral 
vowels  followed  by  ng ;  calling  93afftn,  hassa'ng^  ©aifon,  say- 
zo'ng,  etc.     But  this  is  hardly  to  be  approved. 

THE  DIPHTHONGS 

26.  Nature  of  the  Diphthongs.  The  diphthongs  are 
combinations  of  certain  vowels  with  a  short  t  or  u,  the 
two  elements  being  uttered  as  one  syllable.  The  first 
element  is  always  phonetically  an  a-sound  or  an  onsound, 
ei  being  pronounced  as  ox,  and  cu  as  oi.  Thus  the  five 
signs  ax,  aw,  ci,  eu  and  ciu  really  represent  but  three 
different  diphthongs,  du  being  the  same  as  cu. 

27.  %u  3lt  consists  of  short  a  plus  short  i.  Its 
soimd  is  like  that  of  i  in  pine. 

1.  In  French  words  at  has"  the  sound  of  d,  as  in  Slffat're, 
©aifon. 

28.  8ttt»  9tu  consists  of  short  a  plus  short  u.  Its 
sound  is  that  of  o  in  now^  as  pronounced  with  a  quick 
a,  as  in  aA,  for  its  first  element. 
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1.  Do  not  raise  the  first  element  of  au  to  a  sound  like  that 
of  a  in  man,  (This  is  a  common  pronunciation  of  the  ow  in 
now,^ 

2.  In  French  words  au  and  eau  have  the  sound  of  o,  as  in 
g^auffee',  plateau'. 

29.  {&u    (Si  is  pronounced  like  ai. 

1.  @^  and  a^  were  once  common  for  ei  and  at,  but  are 
now  used  only  in  proper  names. 

30.  -@u»  @u  consists  phonetically  of  short  o  plus  short 
t.  Its  sound  is  like  that  of  oi  in  oily  save  that  the  fii*st 
element  is  a  little  more  rounded. 

1.  Pronounce  eu  with  a  pure  short  o  as  its  first  element, 
not  exactly  as  in  English  oil^  which  is  usually  made  to  sound 
like  aW'il, 

31.  ^u^  ^U  is  the  umlaut  of  au  and  has  the  sound  of 
eu. 

32.  Non-diphthongal  Combinations.  Those  just  de- 
scribed are  all  the  true  diphthongs  that  occur  in  Ger- 
man, but  there  are  certain  other  vowel-combinations  that 
require  notice.  Except  in  the  interjections  t)ui  and  pfui, 
pronounced  hwee,  jpfwee  (but  see  §  49),  \\a,  ue,  ui  and  uo 
occur  in  native  German  words  only  after  q ;  for  their 
sound  see  under  q  (§  50).  In  French  words  the  u  of 
these  combinations  is  usually  silent,  as  in  ®utta'rre, 
93ouque't.  Dt  and  ou  occur  mostly  in  French  words,  oi 
sounding  like  wah^  as  in  ^^oife'tte,  and  ou  like  long  u,  as 
in  %o\\x,  S3ouque't. 

THE  CONSONANTS 

33.  Definitions.  A  'stop'  is  a  consonantal  sound  pro- 
duced by  a  complete  closure  of  the  oral  passage  at  some 
point,  as  A,  rf,  ^  ;  it  consists  always  of  a  slight  explosion 
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and  can  not  be  prolonged.  A  'fricative'  or  'spirant'  is 
produced  by  a  nearly  complete  closure,  as  s,  v,  th;  it  is 
made  by  tbe  rubbing  of  the  breath  against  the  walls  of 
a  narrow  gateway  and  can  always  be  prolonged.  L  and 
r  are  sometimes  called  'liquids,'  m,  n  and  ng  'nasals.' 

1.  A  consonantal  sound  produced  with  the  vocal  chords 
vibrating,  as  fj,  cZ,  z,  v,  is  said  to  be  '  voiced' ;  if  produced 
with  the  chords  quiescent,  as  k^  t,  s,f,  it  is  'voiceless.' 

2.  A  consonant  produced  between  the  back  part  of  the 
tongue  and  the  opposite  portion  of  the  soft  palate,  as  ff  in 
ffo,  ck  in  duck,  is  called  a  '  guttural ' ;  produced  in  a  similar 
way,  but  farther  forward,  it  is  a  'palatal';  produced  between 
the  fore  part  of  the  tongue  and  the  upper  teeth  or  gums,  as 
d,  th,  s,  it  is  a  'dental';  produced  between  the  lips,  as  jo,  6, 
it  is  a  '  labial '  or  '  bilabial,'  and  produced  between  the  lips 
and  teeth,  as/,  v,  a  ' labio-dental.' 

34.  General  Rules.  Of  the  two  following  rules,  the 
first  is  applicable  to  English  as  well  as  German,  the 
second  to  German  only: 

1.  Doubled  consonants  are  to  be  pronounced  like  the 
corresponding  single  consonants ;  e.  g.  the  it  in  bitter  just  like 
the  t  in  mit. 

a.  The  doubling  of  a  consonant  is  simply  a  device  (as  in 
English)  to  indicate  that  the  preceding  vowel  is  short.  The 
only  consonants  never  doubled  are  d},  \,  fc^,  i)  and  it). 

h.  The  rule  does  not  apply  to  two  consonants  brought 
together  by  composition ;  pronounce  the  it  in  mitteilcn  as  in 
cat 'tail,  not  as  in  bitter. 

2.  A  voiced  consonant  when  final  becomes  voiceless ;  thus 
ab,  as  if  written  ap ;  2^ob,  as  if  3:ot. 

a.  In  applying  this  rule  a  consonant  is  to  be  understood 
as  'final'  not  only  when  it  ends  a  word,  but  when  it  ends  a 
stem-syllable  that  is  followed  by  a  suffix  beginning  with  a  con- 
sonant; e.  g.  Ueblic^,  5Kdbci^en  (pronounce  Ue^)4ic^,  5Kdt=c^en). 
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35.  SJ*  S  has  two  sounds :  (1)  when  initial  or  medial, 
that  of  h  in  hi/,  as  in  beOen,  albeni ;  (2)  when  final,  that 
of  p  in  pen,  as  in  at),  tieOtidj. 

36.  ©♦  S  occurs  only  in  borrowed  words  and  has 
three  sounds:  (1)  before  low  vowels  (a,  0,  u,  an)  and 
before  consonants,  that  of  k,  as  in  6af^,  Slique ;  (2)  be- 
fore high  vowels  (c,  i,  t),  a,  b),  that  of  j  =  ts,  as  in  Scber, 
St)U'nbcr;  (3)  before  e  in  a  few  French  words,  that  of 
voiceless  s,  as  in  Stance. 

1.  A  foreign  c  which  is  to  sound  like  I  is  often  written  t, 
and  one  which  is  to  sound  like  j  is  written  j.  In  some 
cases,  however,  usage  is  unsettled  and  the  official  rules  are 
not  consistent.  Thus  we  have  gircu^  or  3it!u^,  ©ornit^  or 
^omitec ;  ^ommo'bc,  but  gou^je. 

2.  The  combination  i  always  sounds  like  f. 

37.  6^^  Sf)  has  in  native  German  words  two  sounds, 
neither  of  them  heard  in  English  :  (1)  after  a  low  vowel 
(a,  0,  It,  an),  that  of  a  guttural  fricative,  as  in  S)ad^,  a\\6) ; 
(2)  after  a  high  vowel  (e,  i,  a,  6,  \i,  en,  ciu)  or  a  consonant, 
that  of  a  palatal  fricative,  as  in  id),  biirdj.  To  pronounce 
S)ad)  utter  English  dock,  but  without  the  complete 
closure  necessary  for  the  final  click.  Instead  of  the 
click  let  the  breath  make  an  audible  sound  of  rubbing 
or  rasping.  To  pronounce  id)  press  tlie  tip  of  the 
tongue  firmly  against  the  lower  teeth  and  try  to  say  ish. 

1.  Avoid  making  guttural  d)  either  a  f  or  a  silent  h:  dis- 
tinguish the  final  sounds  of  rod^,  rol^,  9iodt. 

2.  Avoid  making  palatal-  d)  either  a  !  or  an  fcf» :  distin- 
guish the  final  sounds  of   bid;,  bid  and  %\]d}. 

3.  In  words  from  the  Greek  d)  before  a,  o,  I  or  r  is  usually 
pronounced  like  f,  as  in  61^ ar a' Iter,  6bov,  6bro'nif ;  before  e 
or  i,  Hke  c^  in  id;,  as  in  g^emie',  GMru'ri}. 
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and  can  not  be  prolonged.  A  'fricative'  or  'spirant'  is 
produced  by  a  nearly  complete  closure,  as  s,  v,  th;  it  is 
made  by  tbe  rubbing  of  the  breath  against  the  walls  of 
a  narrow  gateway  and  can  always  be  prolonged.  L  and 
r  are  sometimes  called  'liquids,'  m^  n  and  ng  'nasals.' 

1.  A  consonantal  sound  produced  with  the  vocal  chords 
vibrating,  as  y,  cZ,  z,  v,  is  said  to  be  '  voiced' ;  if  produced 
with  the  chords  quiescent,  as  k,  t,  s,f,  it  is  'voiceless.' 

2.  A  consonant  produced  between  the  back  part  of  the 
tongue  and  the  opposite  portion  of  the  soft  palate,  as  (/  in 
go,  ck  in  duck,  is  called  a  '  guttural ' ;  produced  in  a  similar 
way,  but  farther  forward,  it  is  a  'palatal';  produced  between 
the  fore  part  of  the  tongue  and  the  upper  teeth  or  gums,  as 
dy  thf  s,  it  is  a  'dental';  produced  between  the  lips,  as  jo,  b, 
it  is  a  '  labial '  or  '  bilabial,'  and  produced  between  the  lips 
and  teeth,  as  /,  v,  a  '  labio-dentaL' 

34.  General  Rules.  Of  the  two  following  rules,  the 
first  is  applicable  to  English  as  well  as  German,  the 
second  to  German  only : 

1.  Doubled  consonants  are  to  be  pronounced  like  the 
corresponding  single  consonants ;  e.  g.  the  it  in  bitter  just  like 
the  t  in  mit, 

a.  The  doubling  of  a  consonant  is  simply  a  device  (as  in 
English)  to  indicate  that  the  preceding  vowel  is  short.  The 
only  consonants  never  doubled  are  d),  },  fc^,  i)  and  it). 

h.  The  rule  does  not  apply  to  two  consonants  brought 
together  by  composition ;  pronounce  the  tt  in  mitteilen  as  in 
cat-tail,  not  as  in  bitter. 

2.  A  voiced  consonant  when  final  becomes  voiceless ;  thus 
ab,  as  if  written  ap ;  2^ob,  as  if  3:ot. 

a.  In  applying  this  rule  a  consonant  is  to  be  understood 
as  'final'  not  only  when  it  ends  a  word,  but  when  it  ends  a 
stem-syllable  that  is  followed  by  a  suffix  beginning  with  a  con- 
sonant; e.  g.  Ueblid^,  5Kdbci^en  (pronounce  Iie^)4ic^,  5Kdt-c^en). 
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35.  SJ»  ®  has  two  sounds :  (1)  when  initial  or  medial, 
that  of  b  in  hf/^  as  in  OeOcn,  albetn ;  (2)  when  final,  that 
of  p  in  ^671,  as  in  ab,  tiebtidj. 

36.  ©♦  S  occurs  only  in  borrowed  words  and  has 
three  sounds:  (1)  before  low  vowels  (a,  0,  M,  an)  and 
before  consonants,  that  of  k,  as  in  6af^,  Slique ;  (2)  be- 
fore high  vowels  (c,  i,  1),  a,  &),  that  of  3  =  ts,  as  in  Scber, 
6t)U'ubcr;  (3)  before  e  in  a  few  French  words,  that  of 
voiceless  s,  as  in  Stance. 

1.  A  foreign  c  which  is  to  sound  like  f  is  often  written  f, 
and  one  which  is  to  sound  like  j  is  written  j.  In  some 
cases,  however,  usage  is  unsettled  and  the  official  rules  are 
not  consistent.  Thus  we  have  ©rcu^  or  3irfu^,  ©ornit^  or 
Komitee ;  ^ommo'be,  but  Qonpe, 

2.  The  combination  i  always  sounds  like  f. 

37.  6^*  Sf)  has  in  native  German  words  two  sounds, 
neither  of  them  heard  in  English  :  (1)  after  a  low  vowel 
(a,  0,  It,  an),  that  of  a  guttural  fricative,  as  in  S)ad^,  and) ; 
(2)  after  a  high  vowel  (c,  i,  d,  6,  ii,  cu,  iiii)  or  a  consonant, 
that  of  a  palatal  fricative,  as  in  id),  biirdj.  To  pronounce 
!J)adj  utter  English  dock,  but  without  the  complete 
closure  necessary  for  the  final  click.  Instead  of  the 
click  let  the  breath  make  an  audible  sound  of  rubbing 
or  rasping.  To  pronounce  id)  press  the  tip  of  the 
tongue  firmly  against  the  lower  teeth  and  try  to  say  ish. 

1.  Avoid  making  guttural  d)  either  a  !  or  a  silent  h :  dis- 
tinguish the  final  sounds  of  rod),  rob,  9lodt. 

2.  Avoid  making  palatal-  d)  either  a  f  or  an  fc^ :  distin- 
guish the  final  sounds  of   bid;,  bid  and  !Iifcft. 

3.  In  words  from  the  Greek  d)  before  a,  0,  I  or  r  is  usually 
pronounced  Hke  f,  as  in  6l^ara'fter,  6bov,  6bro'itif  ;  before  e 
or  i,  hke  d^  in  \d),  as  in  g^emic',  Gbiru'rcj. 
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4.  In  words  from  the  French  d^  sounds  like  fd^,  as  in 
61^a'moi§,  G^auffce'. 

5.  Qi)^  belonging  to  one  and  the  same  stem  sounds  like 
J,  as  in  ^ud^g,  Dc^fc  ;  but  when  the  f  belongs  to  a  suffix  d^ 
has  its  separate  fricative  sound,  as  in  toad^fam. 

38.  ®»  2)  has  two  sounds  :  (1)  when  initial  or  medial, 
that  of  f?  in  do,  as  in  bu,  SBibbcr ;  (2)  when  final  that  of 
t  in  to^  as  in  ^^ob,  lanbtid^,  SBitbni^. 

1.  ®t  sounds  like  t,  as  in  ©tabt. 

.39.  %.  5  ^^  always  like  English  /  in  for  ;  e.  g.  falfdj, 
offcn,  ticf. 

40.  ©♦  ®  has  in  native  German  words  five  sounds : 
(1)  when  initial,  or  before  a  consonant,  or  doubled,  that 
of  a  guttural  stop  like  English  g  in  go^  as  in  geljen,  ®liicf, 
SDoggc ;  (2)  when  final  after  a  low  vowel  (a,  o,  u),  that 
of  a  voiceless  guttural  fricative  =  guttural  ct),  as  in  lag, 
ftog,  fd^tug;  (3)  when  final  after  a  high  vowel  (e,  t,  ei)  or 
a  consonant,  that  of  a  voiceless  palatal  fricative  =  palatal 
d^,  as  in  S6nig,  3;cig,  93erg ;  (4)  when  medial  after  a  low 
vowel,  that  of  a  voiced  guttural  fricative,  as  in  3^age, 
Sauge;  (5)  when  medial  after  a  high  vowel  or  a  con- 
sonant, that  of  a  voiced  palatal  fricative,  as  in  SfOnige, 
SBcfd^afttgung,  93ergc. 

1.  There  is  good  usage  in  favor  of  pronouncing  g  always 
as  a  stop,  and  giving  it  the  sound  of  k  (instead  of  ij)  when 
final  or  before  a  voiceless  consonant ;  thus  2;ag,  3wg,  S^tg, 
fagte,  as  %oX,  3uf,  33ert  fafte,  and  not  as  %o,i),  3ud^,  33erd^, 
fad^te.  This  pronunciation  is  common  in  South  Germany 
and  is  favored  by  the  stage ;  but  the  use  of  the  fricative  g, 
as  described  above,  is  far  more  common,  especially  in  the 
northern  and  midland  provinces. 

2.  The  voiced  spirants  are  somewhat  difficult.  To  get 
the  g  in  lagen  first  pronounce  lad^en  ;  then  learn  to  voice 
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the  sound  by  keeping  up  the  glottal  buzz  of  the  a.  By- 
placing  the  finger  against  the  glottis  (just  above  the 
'  Adam's  apple ')  the  buzz  will  be  distinctly  felt  if  the  con- 
sonant is  properly  voiced. 

3.  In  words  from  the  French  g  before  c  has  usually  the 
sound  of  z  in  azure^  as  in  ®enie',  ^JSaffa'ge,  Dra'nge ;  and  g 
with  following  n  that  of  ni  in  unions  as  in  G^amjja'gner. 

41.  ^»  §  at  the  beginning  of  a  word  or  a  suffix 
sounds  like  h  in  liis^  as  in  §err,  (5^eif)eit ;  after  a  vowel 
it  is  silent  and  serves  to  indicate  that  the  vowel  is  long, 
as  in  Slljle,  fe^r.  Between  vowels  I)  has  the  effect  of  a 
dieresis ;  thus  ru^ig  =  ru'ig. 

42.  3»    3  has  the  sound  of  y  in  yes^  as  in  je,  3cit)r. 

1.  In  a  few  French  words  j  sounds  like  z  in  azure  ;  e.  g. 
Sourna'I. 

43.  S»  ^  has  the  sound  of  h  in  Z:m,  as  in  faf)(,  ©Ifidf 
(df  being  written  for  double  f). 

44.  £»  2  is  nearly  like  the  English  /  in  Ut^  but 
should  be  very  clearly  articulated,  with  the  front  part 
of  the  tongue  lifted  high  and  the  lips  opened ;    e.  g. 

Scben,  93aa. 

1.  Do  not  drop  I  in  any  position;  e.  g.  not  in  half, 
Dualm,  $alme. 

2.  In  words  from  the  French  H  sounds  like  ///  in  Wil- 
Uavi,  as  in  33itle't,  Souitlo'n. 

45.  9Jl.  9}f  is  like  English  m  in  niet^  as  in  mef)r, 
Sef)m. 

46.  9l»  9i  is  regularly  like  English  a  in  no^  as  in  nic, 
an. 

1.  5J  before  f  sounds,  as  in  English,  like  ng ;  thus  finfen  = 
fingfen,  just  as  in  English  think  =  thinf/k. 
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2.  In  words  from  the  French,  n  after  a  vowel  (except  l>e- 
tween  vow^els)  is  not  pronounced  as  a  consonant,  but  serves 
to  indicate  nasality  in  the  vowel  (§  25) ;  e.g.  ©aifo'n. 

47.  Sig*  9?g  is  not  a  compound  of  n  and  g,  but  a 
simple  sound.  It  is  always  like  ng  in  singer ^  never  like 
ng  in  linger.  Examples :  (ang,  langcr.  Pronounce  sep- 
arately in  compounds,  as  u'ri-gcnt,  a'a-gcf)!. 

48.  %*    5p  is  always  like  j)  in  ^?e?i,  as  in  ^cd^,  SKappc. 

1.  ^1^  occurs  only  in  borrowed  words  and  sounds  like  f, 
as  in  S^I^)]^,  ^f^iIofo^)^ie'. 

49.  ^f*  ^f  is  like  English  pf  in  cvpfuL  Initially 
the  combination  does  not  occur  in  English,  but  is  com- 
mon in  German.     Examples :  ^Pflanjc,  ^fcil,  ^fropf. 

50.  Cl»  O  occurs,  as  in  English,  only  before  u,  the 
combination  qu  being  pronounced  like  \xo,  the  Ju  being 
sometimes  bilabial  and  sometimes  labio-dentiil  (§  58). 
Examples:  Ouclfe,  crqui'cfcn. 

1.  (Terman  C{\x  is  not  exactly  like  qu  in  <y/nV,  nor  like  lev 
in  black  vest.  It  differs  from  the  former  in  that  the  lij)H 
are  less  rounded,  and  from  the  latter  in  that  the  labial  ele- 
ment is  weaker,  that  is,  produced  with  less  friction.  Pro- 
nounce Duett  at  first  as  hvell  rather  than  like  quell  (see 
§58). 

51.  JR^  There  are  several  ways  of  pronouncing  r : 
(1)  The  'trilled'  r,  made  in  the  front  part  of  the  mouth 
by  the  vibration  of  the  tip  of  the  tongue ;  (2)  the 
*  uvular'  or  'velar'  r,  made  in  the  back  part  of  the 
mouth  by  the  vibration  or  flapping  of  the  uvula  between 
the  tongue  and  the  soft  palate;  (3)  the  'glottal'  r, 
made  in  the  throat  by  a  very  slow  vibration  of  the  vocal 
chords. 

1.  The  trilled  r  is  the  approved  stage  pronunciation  and 
is  often  heard  off  the  stage,  but  the  velar  r  is  now  far  more 
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common ;  is,  in  fact,  the  usual  r.  The  learner  may  safely 
ignore  the  glottal  r,  but  should  try  to  learn  both  the  others. 
The  front  r  differs  from  the  ordinary  English  r  in  red^  triie^ 
only  in  that  the  vibratory  trill  should  be  distinctly  heard. 
The  velar  r  is  known  in  England  as  the  'Northumbrian 
burr.'  It  is  hard  to  acquire  after  childhood  and  must  be 
learned  by  imitation. 

2.  In  parts  of  Germany,  notably  in  Berlin,  it  is  very 
common  to  drop  final  r,  or  convert  it  into  obscure  e,  as 
many  speakers  do  with  final  r  in  English.  In  this  pro- 
nunciation, which  seems  to  be  growing  in  favor,  there  is  no 
difference  between  bar  and  ba,  3Keffer  and  SKeffe ;  nur  be- 
comes nue,  95ier  rimes  with  fiel^e,  bor  with  hoa^  etc. 

52.  @^  @  has  three  sounds  :  (1)  when  final,  or  medial 
with  a  consonant  following,  that  of  s  in  sit^  as  in  ba^, 
i[t ;  (2)  when  initial  before  a  vowel,  or  between  two 
vowels,  that  of  z  in  zeal  (only  a  little  less  forcibly  voiced), 
as  in  ©eclc,  9io|c,  langfam ;  (3)  before  p  or  t  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a  word,  that  of  a  quickly  uttered  fd^  =  sA,  as  in 
©tanb,  ©prad^e. 

1.  The  voiced  f  is  never  doubled,  whence  ff  and  ^  are  al- 
ways voiceless. 

2.  A  voiced  f  occurring  between  vowels,  as  in  SRof e,  5lafe, 
SBeifc,  becomes  almost  voiceless  in  derivatives  such  as  Slo^s 
Icin,  5Kagc^cn,  SBci^^eit ;  that  is,  it  is  there  'final '  (§  34,  2,  a), 
and  hence  written  g. 

53.  ^Hj.  @d^  sounds  like  sh  in  ship,  as  in  fd^neff,  SRaufd^. 

1.  But  where  d^  begins  a  suflix,  as  in  JJd^c^cn,  from  5tafe, 
d^  has  its  separate  palatal  sound. 

54.  Z^  %  in  native  German  words  has  always  the 
sound  of  t  in  tin,  as  in  mit,  trcten. 

1.  In  words  from  the  Latin  t  l)efore  unaccented  i  sounds 
like  ^s- ;  e.  g.  5Zatio'n,  ^jartia'l ;  but  not  when  following  f,  as 
in  beftia'Ufc^. 
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55.  Xff*  %l)  has  always  the  sound  of  t,  never  that  of 
English  th  in  this  or  in  thi7i ;  e.  g.  %\)to!itx^  J^eotogic'. 

1.  %\j  appears  in  some  foreign  words  like  %)^an,  thane^ 
including  Greek  words,  in  which  it  represents  0^  but  in 
genuine  German  words  it  is  now  everywhere  replaced  by  t ; 
hence  tun,  not  tbun,  "Xox  not  2:i^or,  and  2:ec  rather  than  Jl^ec. 

56.  SJj.  Sj  is  simply  double  j  and  has  the  same 
sound,  namely,  that  of  ts ;  e.  g.  ©diafe,  fi^en. 

57.  SB.  9S  has  in  native  Geiman  words  the  sound  of 
f,  as  in  SSater,  t)or. 

1.  But  in  words  from  the  French  or  Latin,  except  when 
final,  i)  sounds  like  v  in  vat,  as  in  3Saf e,  Quitter  (  but  like  f  in 
brat),  grcbiti'i)). 

58.  SB*  SB  has  two  sounds :  (1)  when  initial,  or  after 
a  vowel,  that  of  a  labio-dental  fricative  like  v  in  vat^  as 
in  SBelle,  S6lt)e ;  (2)  after  a  consonant,  that  of  a  bilabial 
fricative,  as  in  jiDci,  ©d^lDcKe. 

1.  The  bilabial  \o  sounds  at  first  much  like  English  iv  in 
ivin^  but  differs  from  it  in  that  the  lips  are  less  rounded. 
The  student  will  do  best  to  pronounce  jit)ci,  ©d^lDetle,  as  also 
Quelle,  at  first  with  a  i;-sound  rather  than  a  t^^-sound,  the 
latter  being  the  harder  to  correct.  In  large  parts  of  Middle 
and  South  Germany  the  bilabial  it)  is  the  only  one  used. 

59.  3E»    X  is  like  English  x  in  fox;  e.  g.  in  Sljt,  Xenicn. 

60.  3»  3  ^^^  always  the  sound  of  ts  in  Jits,  as  in  ju, 
^crj,  fi^en  (^  being  the  written  fonn  of  jj). 

ACCENTUATION 

61.  Kinds  of  Accent.  Accent  is  special  stress  in  pro- 
nunciation. Word-accent  is  special  stress  upon  one  or 
more  syllables  of  a  word ;  sentence-accent  (often  called 
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'rhetorical    accent,'   or  simply   'emphasis')   is   special 
stress  upon  one  or  more  words  of  the  sentence. 

1.  Word-accent  is  either  strong  or  weak,  and  there  are 
different  degrees  of  weakness ;  thus  in  constitutionality  the 
strong  stress  is  upon  aZ,  and  there  is  a  weak  stress  upon  tu^ 
and  a  still  weaker  one  upon  con.  Such  shades  and  more 
are  heard  also  in  German,  but  the  beginner  may  safely  ig- 
nore all  but  two  and  think  of  every  syllable  as  having  either 
chief  stress  ('),  weak  stress  (>),  or  no  stress  at  all;  e.g. 
%tt\x%i,  joy  ^  ^i\x%W^,  joyless  ;  greu'blo' figlei't,  joylessness, 

62.  Simple  Words.  An  uncompounded  word,  if  of 
native  German  stock,  has  the  chief  stress  on  the  root- 
syllable,  and  not  on  any  suffix;  e.g.  t)a'nbeln,  act;  fia'n- 
bette,  acted;  StS'niginneri,  queens;  3lltcrtflmer,  antiquities. 

1.  This  statement  does  not  apply  to  words  that  are  wholly 
or  partly  of  foreign  origin.  These  *are  apt  to  accent  the 
last  syllable,  or  the  penult  of  a  dissyllabic  ending:  thus 
ftubie'ren,  ^l^otogra'^)^,  SaHa'bc.     See  §  64. 

2.  Even  in  native  words  there  are  a  few  anomalous  excep- 
tions to  the  general  rule :  as  (cbe'nbig,  from  2e'Ben ;  tva^r^ 
l^a'fttg,  from  iva'^rl^aft. 

63.  Compounds.  Gennan  forms  compounds  very  freely 
and  in  great  variety,  and  their  accent  can  not  be  brought 
under  any  simple  rules.  The  beginner  will  do  best  to 
be  guided  at  fii-st  by  English  analogy,  which  will  cover 
multitudes  of  cases;  e.g.  gra'djtju'g,  fre'igld-tra^n; 
Slu'menga'rten,  fio'wer-ga'rden;  gc'ftla'nb,  mai'n-la'nd; 
ro'tfa'rbig,  re'd-co^lored;  SScrgt'femcinnt'dit,  forge't-me-no't. 
Then  let  the  following  points  be  noted : 

1.  Compound  particles  generally  accent  the  second  mem- 
ber; as  l^erau'f,  {here)up;  baru'nter,  thereunder;  ftroma'b, 
downstream, 

2.  The  six  prefixes  be,  ent  (imp),  er,  ge,  ber  and  jer  are 
never  accented. 
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55.  %ff^  %l)  has  always  the  sound  of  t,  never  that  of 
English  th  in  this  or  in  thin ;  e.  g.  2;^ca'tcr,  ^^fjcologic'. 

1.  21^  appears  in  some  foreign  words  like  2^l^an,  thane^ 
including  Greek  words,  in  which  it  represents  ^,  hut  in 
genuine  German  words  it  is  now  everywhere  replaced  hy  t ; 
hence  iyxn,  not  ihun,  !Ior  not  Tijox,  and  2^ec  rather  than  2:l^cc. 

56.  %ji,  %i  is  simply  double  j  and  has  the  same 
sound,  namely,  that  of  ts ;  e.  g.  ©d^a^,  fi^cn. 

57.  SJ^  3?  has  in  native  Gennan  words  the  sound  of 
f,  as  in  2?atcr,  t)or. 

1.  But  in  words  from  the  French  or  Latin,  except  when 
final,  t)  sounds  like  v  in  vat,  as  in  3Saf e,  ^ult)cr  (  but  like  f  in 
brat),  Grebili't)). 

58.  SB*  SB  has  two  sounds :  (1)  when  initial,  or  after 
a  vowel,  that  of  a  labio-dental  fricative  like  v  in  vat^  as 
in  SBcHe,  S6h)e ;  (2)  after  a  consonant,  that  of  a  bilabial 
fricative,  as  in  jtDci,  ©d^tDcUc. 

1.  The  bilabial  h)  sounds  at  first  much  like  English  w  in 
IV in,  but  differs  from  it  in  that  the  lips  are  less  rounded. 
The  student  will  do  best  to  pronounce  jtoei,  ©d^tocHe,  as  also 
DucHc,  at  first  with  a  t;-sound  rather  than  a  «^?-sound,  the 
latter  being  the  harder  to  correct.  In  large  parts  of  Middle 
and  South  Germany  the  bilabial  h)  is  the  only  one  used. 

59.  X^    X  is  like  English  x  in  fox;  e.  g.  in  9lft,  Xenien. 

60.  3*  3  ^^^  always  the  sound  of  ts  in  Jits,  as  in  ju, 
^rj,  figcit  (^  being  the  written  fonn  of  jj). 

ACCENTUATION 

61.  Kinds  of  Accent.  Accent  is  special  stress  in  pro- 
nunciation. Word-accent  is  special  stress  upon  one  or 
more  syllables  of  a  word ;  sentence-accent  (often  called 
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'rhetorical    accent,'   or  simply   'emphasis')   is   special 
stress  upon  one  or  more  words  of  the  sentence. 

1.  Word-accent  is  either  strong  or  weak,  and  there  are 
different  degrees  of  weakness ;  thus  in  constitutionality  the 
strong  stress  is  upon  al,  and  there  is  a  weak  stress  upon  tu, 
and  a  still  weaker  one  upon  con.  Such  shades  and  more 
are  heard  also  in  German,  but  the  beginner  may  safely  ig- 
nore all  but  two  and  think  of  every  syllable  as  having  either 
chief  stress  ('),  weak  stress  (>),  or  no  stress  at  all;  e.g. 
gteu'be,  joy  ;  ^xtVi"t)lo' ^,  joyless  ;  greu'blo' figlci'l,  joylessness. 

62.  Simple  Words.  An  uncompounded  word,  if  of 
native  German  stock,  has  the  chief  stress  on  the  root- 
syllable,  and  not  on  any  suffix;  e.g.  f|a'nbeln,  act;  ^a'n^ 
belte,  acted;  ^S'ntginneri,  queeyis;  Slltertiimer,  antiquities. 

1.  This  statement  does  not  apply  to  words  that  are  wholly 
or  partly  of  foreign  origin.  These  *are  apt  to  accent  the 
last  syllable,  or  the  penult  of  a  dissyllabic  ending:  thus 
ftubic'rcn,  ^^ologra^^,  Satta'be.     See  §  64. 

2.  Even  in  native  words  there  are  a  few  anomalous  excep- 
tions to  the  general  rule :  as  lebc'nbig,  from  Sc'Ben ;  XocAfX^ 
l^a'ftig,  from  toa'^rl^aft. 

63.  Compounds.  German  forms  compounds  very  freely 
and  in  great  variety,  and  their  accent  can  not  be  brought 
under  any  simple  rules.  The  beginner  will  do  best  to 
be  guided  at  fii-st  by  English  analogy,  which  will  cover 
multitudes  of  cases;  e.g.  gra'd^tju'g,  fre'ight-trai'n; 
SBIu'menga'rteit,  flo'wer-ga^rden;  ge'ftta'nb,  mai'n-la^nd; 
to' tf a' ring,  re' d-co^  lored ;  9Sergi'femeinnrd)t,  forge' t-me-noU. 
Then  let  the  following  points  be  noted : 

1.  Compound  particles  generally  accent  the  second  mem- 
ber; as  f^crau'f,  {here)up;  baru'nlcr,  thereunder;  ftroma'6, 
downstream, 

2.  The  SIX  prefixes  be,  ent  (em^)),  er,  ge,  Der  and  jer  are 
never  accented. 
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3.  The  prefix  un,  uUi  is  very  often,  but  not  always, 
accented ;  e.  g.  u'ntreu,  untru'u ;  u'ngern,  iniivlVlingly ;  but 
une'ublici^,  une'ndlng. 

64.  Borrowed  Words.  In  the  veiy  numerous  words 
derived  from  other  languages,  especially  from  the  Latin, 
Greek  and  French,  the  tendency  is  to  accent  the  ultima, 
or  the  penult  of  a  dissyllabic  suffix.  The  following  ex- 
amples are  typical :  ©tiibe'nt,  student ;  Sfftroito'nt,  astron- 
omer ;  ®ciKxaX  general ;  ^tta'll,  metal ;  ^ala%  palace  ; 
^XOQVa'mrtif  program  ;  SiKcbiji'n,  merftcme;  ZiixY]t,  jurist  ; 
9)f u[i't,  music ;  9?atio'n,  nation ;  ^artie',  party ;  Sitanci'r 
litany;  SBaga'ge,  haggage  ;  Simona'bc,  lemonade;  ^rinje'ffe, 
princess;  9iot)c'IIe,  novelette;  Gpjfo'bc,  episode;  l)iima'n, 
humane  ;  cicga'nt,  elegant ;  famo\^,  famous ;  abf olii't,  ab- 
solute;  plaufi'DcI,  2^fe;2tsi&/c ;  \Qim{\o!x,  familiar. 

1.  But  not  a  few  borrowed  words,  especially  those  in  or, 
el,  er,  and  some  of  those  in  if  and  ie,  are  exceptions;  as 
2)o'!tor,  doctor ;  93e'ftie,  beast;  gami'lie,  family;  ^5'r>)er, 
body  ;  2^i'tcl,  title  ;  ©ramma'tif,  grammar  ;  Sl^eto'ri!,  rhetoric, 

EXERCISE  1 

Pronunciation  of  Vowels 

Note.  — Accent  the  first  syllable  unless  the  accent  is  marked.  Words 
connected  by  an  English  hyphen  are  to  be  carefully  distinguished  in 
pronunciation. 

Long  a. —  2lal,  §a^n,  2)ra]^t,  lal^m,  %X(y^,  93art,  $a^3ft. 

ShoH  a.— Site,  6alb,  93anb,  ®aft,  SSaH,  ^art,  2amm,  fann 
-  ^al^n,  SKannen  -  mal^nen. 

Long  c. —  93eere,  f el^Icn,  6l^re,  beben,  ® ebe't. 

ShoH  e  and  ft.— eg,  enbe,  §dnbe,  Qcfa'ttt,  3tj)fel,  SIdtter, 
trger,  g'rb^e^rr,  3t'benbe^ffen,  Se'ttbe^dEc. 

0^>scw?'e  e.— §abe,  ©atte,  ©ema'^l,  ©efa'ng,  5laba'Ie,  'aWan^: 
tel,  altcm,  ©artcn,  35ater,  ^anbeln,  l^anbelte. 
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Long  L—'iSaUt,  %'dUx,  ga^ren ;  %e-e^rc,  gjla^rcn- 
mel^ren,  ©die  -  ©ccle,  todl^ren  -  toe^ren. 

Long  X  and  ic» — 9Jlir,  ^Qzl,  iijmn,  fjkv,  biel,  gebie'nt. 

ShoH  l—^%  mit,  irren,  ®ebV^,  S"Kft,  flebi'ffen. 

Xon^/r  0. —  ^oot,  D^r,  ol^ne,  3Dloo§,  rot,  gelo'bt,  3?atto'n. 

ShoH  0. — %oU,  33o(f,  fort,  2)oggc,  ®offe,  JJoIgc,  aJlorgen, 
Derbo'rbcn,  gefo'nnl,  Df fijie'r,  fottcn  -  ©ol^Ien,  Slotten  -  roten. 

Long  n. — 3)u,  tun,  ^ni)n,  SRu^e,  95ube,  ®ru^,  gebu'l^It. 

/SAo7-^  tt. — Ku^,  93ruft,  bunfel,  ©u^cnb,  gemu'rrt. 

Long '6. — &I,  6ofe,  l^orcn,  gcfrb' nt,  grower;  ©5^nen-fel^= 
nen,  lef en  -  lofen,  bote  -  S3ote  -  S3eete  -  bait,  SKo^ren  -  3Mdl^ren 
-mel^ren-3Wo^ren. 

Short  a.— SSocfe,  earner,  2:5j)fer,  gorfter,  ©etoo'Ife ;  f5nnen 
-  lennen,  §5Ke  -  §eHe,  !5nnte  -  fonnte  -  fennte. 

Long  &.  —  iiber,  miibe,  griin,  ©efiil^I ;  f^)ulen-  fjjielen  - 
fj)ulen. 

Short  il»  —  S3ii(f en,  muffen,  ntiirbe,  §iiHe,  biirgen ;  Siifte  - 
Sifte,  mii^ten  -  mu^ten  -  mitten,  Kuffe  -  fiiff en  -  Kiffen. 

%x  and  cl  —  S3ai,  §ain,  93eil,  f  eimen,  ©i'telf ei't ;  f ei  -  fie, 
Keblid^  -  leiblid^,  reiten  -  rieten. 

%n. —  S3aum,  an^,  9RauI,  faufen,  au'fgebau't. 

@tt  and  fitt. — ^reube,  33dume,  93eute,  3Wdufe,  6ule ;  baute- 
S3eute,  l^eute  -  ^aute. 

Nasal  vowels. —  gomme' nt,  ^enfio'n  (on  not  nasal),  Dra'nge, 
33an!ie'r  (r  silent),  S3affi'n,  ©ami'n,  Satto'n,  &axqo\  ^arfu'm. 

EXERCISE  2 
Pronunciation  of  Consonants 

»,  voiced.  — mUl,  UUn,  Qm,  ©ebo't,  3Serba'nb. 

8,  voiceless. —  2lb,  ob,  liebt,  liebUd^,  lie'brei'ci^,  fio'bre'be. 

®  =  f.  —  6afu^,  6obe£,  Soufi'ne,  Sarrie're,  Sou})^. 

6  =  J.  —  6ir!ug,  Seffio'n,  Sicero,  Siga'rre,  g^U'nber,  centra'l. 

&f  as  voiceless  guttural  fricative.  —  Sld^,  aud^,  "^wi},  bod^, 
lad^en,  madden,  fud^en,  beba'd^t,  Siau'd^Io'd^  ;  'toai^in  -  h)afd;en, 
rod^  -  rol^  -  3lodE,  rau^en  -  raud^en  -  raufd^en. 
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@^  as  voiceless  palatal  fricative,  —  Sci^t,ici^,  Sdd^e,  Stid^er, 
cud^,  rcid^,  Icud^lel,  bdud^let,  burd^,  Kcld^,  mand^er,  TOabd^en, 
gricd^if d^ ;  bid^  -  bidf,  Sdd^cr  -  ledfcr,  Hird^c  -  ^irf d^e,  frcd^  - 
frifd^,  rdc^en  ~  Sledfen. 

6^  =  t  —  6l^ao§,  S^ara'flcr,  Sl^or,  S^olcra,  d^roma'tifd^, 
g^ronologie'. 

6^  =  fc^»  —  6^amoi«,   g^amjja'gner,   fi^uffcc',   d^arma'nl, 
g^ica'ne,  d^ofie'ren. 

6^d  =  s»  —  2ld^fe,  ® ad^«,  Dd^fe ;  h)ad^f en  -  h)af d^en  -  toad^en. 

^,  voiceef.  —  3)u,  benn,  ebcl,  obcr,  SEBibber,  gere'bcl. 

®,  voiceless.  —  6ib,  %tlt>,  unb,  2l6cnb,  reblid^,  3Kdbd^en,  be- 
re'bfam,  2^obfeinb. 

@  05  voiced  guttural  stop,  —  ®anj,  ®ru^,  Slcigge,  flliil^en. 

@  05  voiceless  guttural  frix^tive,  —  %a%,  93ufl,  flog,  ^lug, 
9Ragb,  ragt,  toagt,  getau'gt,  genu'g,  Sefu'gnig. 

@  o5  voiceless  palatal  fricative,  —  5l5mg,  cinig,  tul^ig, 
2:etg,  fliegt,  beugt,  fagt,  Ittgt,  33alg,  33erg,  genii'gt. 

@  05  voic^  guttural  fricative,  —  2^age,  93ogen,  2lugen,  flos 
gen,  trugen,  lagen,  2:ugenb,  ^wgenb,  Sauge,  S^au'geni'd^t^, 

&  as  voix^ed  palatal  fricative,  —  Jtdnige,  einige,  tul^ige,  flies 
gen,  beugen,  fdgen,  liigen,  Salge,  Serge,  9Rorgen,  35efd^a'fs 
ligung. 

&  as  voiced  fc^.  —  95aga'ge,  6ta'ge,  ?Paffa'ge,  ®enie',  @elee', 
©enba'rm,  Dra'nge. 

9t^.  —  ®ng,  bang,  lang,  ftngen,  finger,  ©dnger. 

^f^  —  ?Pfa^I,  ^flanje,  2H)feI,  ^ii^fen,  ^fro^fenjie^^er. 

Cut* — Duarl,  Quette,  quer,  erqui'dfen. 

9i  —  ®r,  ber,  l^er,  rot,  rilgen,  Srot,  gr5^er,  l^arl,  §erj, 
3)irne,  ^iirften,  garter,  beri'rren. 

@,  f,  voiced,  —  Baal,  ©eele,  ©ol^n,  93efen,  93ufen,  graufam, 
9{ofe,  5«afe,  SCriibfal,  §5'rfaa1. 

(B,  fif  %  voiceless.  —  3ft,  2lft,  Sleft,  lifjjeln,  alg,  ba€,  §a^, 
beffer,  grb^er,  9l5§(ein,  9l&^d^en  ;  reifen  -  rei^en,  meifen  - 
toei^en. 

^pf  ftf  initial.  —  Start,  Stdnbe,  ©^)rad^e,  fjjiilen,  Sau'ftei'n, 
©ta'^Ifti^d^,  S^ru'd^fjjre'd^er,  ®ei'fterfj3u1. 
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©c^.  —  (Sd^eKe,  ©d^imjjf,  3Jlarfci^,  lofd^en,  raufd^en. 
S,  S^*  —  2:au,  2:0b,  treu,  Slat,  2:^eoric',  2:^coIogie'. 
2  ==  J.  —  3tai\o%  ^ortio'n,  paxt\a%  ^alic'nt,  6urtiu§. 
S  =  f.  —  aSater,  Diel,  bor,  SSogel,  brat),  rclati'to. 
SJ  =  til-  —  aSafe,  aSerb,  biole'll,  ^ulber,  rebibie'rcn, 

SB  as  laMo-dental  voiced  fricative,  —  2Baci^§,  SBage,  SBes 

^cn,  tDeifc,  SBurft,  Sotoe,  Derh)i'rfl,  geh)a'nbt. 

SB  as  bilabial  voiceless  fricative,  —  S)h)att,  Jtoci,  3^^0/ 

3toim,  ©d^tDuIft,  fd^toarj,  gefd^tDo'Hcn,  berfd^tDi'nben. 

3f  ^»  —  3u,  3w*^i^/  ©d^merj,  etjd'^lcn,  fi^en,  fci^h)a|cn ; 
@j3a^  -  @J)a$  ;  reijen  -  reifen  -  rei^cn. 

EXEf^CISE  3 

Pronunciation  of  Connected  Discourse 

Note.  —  This  exercise  is  intended  to  cultivate  fluency  in  reading. 
Practice  upon  it  until  it  can  be  read  without  hesitation.    To  assist  the 
beginner  the  emphatic  words  (those  that  bear  the  sentence-accent)  are, 
here  printed  in  spaced  type,  tho  that  would  not  ordinarily  be  done. 

(Sutcn  351 0  r  g  e  n !     Good  morning  ! 

SBie  b  e  f  i  n  b  c  n  ©ie  fid^  ?   Hoio  do  you  do  ? 

2)an!e,  red^t  ^\xi.     Very  well,  thank  you. 

Unb  h)ie  ge^t  e§  3  ^ '^ ^ '^  ^eute?   And  how  are  you  to-day? 

©0  jicmlid^  ;  nur  l^aBe  ic^  cin  hjenig  K  o'j)  f  m  e'^  .  Pretty 
well ;  only  I  have  a  little  heada/ihe, 

!Da§  tut  mir  I  e  i  b  ;  eg  ift  bod^  nid^t  f  d^  I  i  m  m  ?  I  am  sorry 
for  that ;  it  isnH  had^  I  hope  ? 

D  nein  ;  e^  toirb  ayxi)  fd^on  b  e  f  f  e  r.  Oh  no  ;  It  is  getting 
better,  too,  already, 

3lber  h)0  gel^en  ©ie  je^t  l^in?  But  where  are  you  going 
note  ? 

3d^  ge^e  nur  f^iajie'ren;  lommen  ©ic  mit.     I  am  only 

taking  a  walk  ;  come  along. 

©el^r  gem;  aber  f  a  g  e  n  ©ie  mir  erft,  h)ie  \>\z\  U 1^  r  eg  ift. 
With  pleasure  ;  but  tell  me  first  what  time  it  is. 

D^,  ©ie  ^aben  nod^  Z^'xX  genug  ;  eg  ift  erft  l^alb  n  e  u  n.  Oh, 
you  have  still  time  enough  ;  it  is  only  half-past  eight. 
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©d^onc^  SB  e  1 1  e  r  l^eute,  nid^t  to  a  ^  r  ?  Fine  weather  to- 
day^ is7iH  it  ? 

^  r  d  d^  t  i  9  ;  ton  l^abcn  nur  f  e  1 1  e  n  fold^e  ^e'rbftta'^je. 
Splendid  ;  we  but  rarely  have  such  autumn  days. 

©el^en  ©ic  nur  bort  1^  i'n  ;  ifl  ba§  nid^l  cine  1^  c  r  r  I  i  d^  e  Slug- 
fid^l  ?    Just  look  yonder  ;  isnH  that  a  glorious  view  ? 

2B  u'n  b  e  r  f  d^  o'n  !  id^  glaube,  \ij  f onntc  fie  ft  u'n  b  e  n  I  (Cxk  g 
betra'd^ten.  Wonderfully  fine ;  /  believe  I  could  look  at  it 
for  hours, 

9Ba§  1  r  e  i  b  e  n  ©ie  benn  eigentlid^  in  ber  le^ten  ^t\i  ?    What 

are  you  doing^  pray,  these  days  ? 

3id^  lerne  je^t  6nfllifd^.  2)a§  ift  meine  §au'j3l6efd^d'f- 
tigung.  I  fim  learning  English  now.  That  is  my  j^f^incipal 
occupation. 

S)a  ijabtn  ©ie  getoi'^  g  e  n  u'g  ju  tun.  Gnglifd^  I  e  f  e  n  ift 
jtoar  leid^t,  aber  bie  2lu'§f J)ra'd^e  ift  fii'rd^terlid^. 
Then  you  certainly  have  enough  to  do.  To  be  sure  it  is  easy 
to  read  English^  but  the  pronunciation  is  fearful, 

THE   PARTS   OF   SPEECH  AND   THEIR 

VARIATIONS 

65.  Inflection.  Of  the  nine  parts  of  speech  —  they 
are  the  same  in  German  as  in  English  —  the  article, 
noun,  adjective,  pronoun  and  verb  are  subject  to  inflec- 
tion ;  that  is,  variation  of  form  to  denote  different  gram- 
matical relations.  The  uninflected  parts  of  speech,  or 
'  particles,'  are  the  adverb,  preposition,  conjunction  and 
interjection. 

66.  Declension.  The  inflection  of  the  article,  noun, 
adjective  and  pronoun  is  called  '  declension.'*  Declension 
shows  how  a  word  varies  for  gender,  number  and  case. 

67.  Conjugation.  The  inflection  of  the  verb  is  called 
'conjugation';  it  shows  liow  a  verb  varies  for  voice, 
mode,  tense,  person  and  number. 
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68.  Gender.  There  are  three  genders,  the  masculine, 
feminine  and  neuter,-  which  may  or  may  not  correspond 
to  the  sex  of^the  object  designated. 

1.  For  example,  SBeib,  woman,  is  neuter,  ©tein,  stone,  is 
masculine,  and  Slofe,  rose,  is  feminine.  This  gender  which 
is  out  of  relation  to  sex  is  sometimes  called  'grammatical,' 
in  distinction  from  'natural,'  gender. 

69.  Number.  There  are  two  numbers,  the  singular 
and  the  plural. 

70.  Case.  There  are  four  cases:  the  nominative, 
which  is  the  case  of  the  subject ;  the  genitive,  corres- 
ponding to  the  English  possessive,  or  objective  with  of ; 
the  dative,  coiTesponding  to  the  English  objective  with 
to  or  for,  and  the  accusative,  which  is  the  case  of  the 
direct  object. 

1.  This  is  only  a  rough  general  statement.  Each  of  the 
cases  has  its  peculiar  uses,  which  are  expressed  in  English 
in  various  ways. 

71.  Variations  of  the  Verb.  The  verb  has  an  active 
and  a  passive  voice,  and  each  voice  has  four  modes :  the 
indicative,  the  subjunctive,  the  conditional  and  the  im- 
perative. There  are  two  infinitives  and  two  participles, 
a  present  and  a  perfect.  The  indicative  and  subjunctive 
mode  have  each  six  tenses:  the  present,  the  preterit, 
the  perfect,  the  pluperfect,  the  future  and  the  future 
perfect.  Each  tense  lias  two  numbers,  a  singular  and  a 
plural,  and  each  number  has  a  first,  second  and  third 
person. 

THE  ARTICLE 

72.  The  Definite  Article.  The  definite  article  ber  is 
declined  fully  in  the  singular  to  agree  with  the  case  and 
gender  of  its  noun  ;  in  the  plural  it  varies  for  case  only, 
not  for  gender.     The  declension  is  as  follows : 
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ARTICLE 
Singular 

Plural 

Mas. 

Feni. 

Neut. 

M.  F.  N. 

Nom. 

the 

ber 

bie 

bag 

bie 

Gen. 

of  the 

beg 

ber 

beg 

ber 

Dat. 

to  the 

bem 

ber 

bem 

ben 

Ace. 

'  the 

ben 

bie 

bag 

bie 

1.  Certain  case-forms  of  ber  often  combine  "with  certain 
prepositions  into  one  word.  Thus  we  have  am  for  an  bem, 
im  for  in  bem,  jur  for  ju  ber,  aufg  for  auf  bag,  etc. 

2.  The  use  of  ber  corresponds  in  general  to  that  of  the,  hut 
with  many  exceptions.  Sometimes  it  is  used  where  English 
does  not  use  tJie,  and  again  it  is  omitted  where  the  is  re- 
quired. Often  it  takes  the  )>lace  of  an  English  possessive. 
(For  details,  when  they  are  needed,  see  Part  II.) 

73.  The  Indefinite  Article.  The  indefinite  article  ein, 
a,  an,  is  used  in  the  singular  only,  the  declension  being 
as  follows: 


Masc. 

Fern. 

Neut. 

Nom.  a 

ein 

eine 

ein 

(xen.   of  a 

eineg 

einer 

eineg 

Dat.    to  a 

einem 

einer 

einem 

Ace.    a 

eineiA 

eine 

ein 

1.  In  the  phrases  ein  paax,  a  few,  and  ein  tuenig,  a  little, 
ein  is  uniniiected;  e.  g.  in  ein  J)aar  3Dlinuten,  In  a  few 
minutes, 

2.  The  use  of  ein  corresponds  in  the  main  to  that  of  a, 
but  it  is  sometimes  omitted  where  a  is  required  in  English. 

EXERCISE  4 
Sentences  Showing  the  I'se  of  the  Article 

Learn  the  present  tense  of  baben,  to  have,  and  fein,  to  be, 
as  f qIIows  : 
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id^  l^abe,  /  have 
bu  l^aft,  thou  hast 
er  l^al,  he  has 
\o\x  l^abcn,  we  have 
\\)X  l^abl,  ye  have 
fie  l^aben,  they  have 
©ie  l^abcn,  you  have 


id^  bin/  /  am 
bu  bift,  thou  art 
cr  ift,  Ae  is 
toir  finb,  we  are 
xifX  feib,  i/e  are 
fie  finb,  ^A^y  are 
©ie  jinb,  you  are 


®er  9Rann  ift  ein  ©nglanber.  —  ®a^  Sud^  ift  inlereffant.  — 
3)ie  ^eber  gel^drl^  bem  Setter.  —  §aben  ©ie  einen^  Sleiftift 
ober  eine^  geber  in*  ber  S^afd^e*? — ©el^en^  ©ie  ben  9Jlann  ba 
im  ©arten? — 3)er  9Rann  ift  tool^l  Setter  • ;  er  l^at  immer'^  ein 
Sud^  in  ber  §anb.  —  3)ie  3^i*  *  ip  't^iog,  abet  ba^  Seben  •  ift 
furj. 

VoCABULARy 

Note. — English  cognates  are  printed  in  black  letter,  and  put  in  [  ] 
when  they  are  not  in  common  use  or  do  not  properly  translate  the  Ger- 
man cognate.  Italics  mean  that  the  word  so  printed  is  borrowed  from 
the  same  source  as  the  German  equivalent. 


aber,  conj.  but,  however. 

ber  SBIci'fti^ft,  lead-pencil. 

\>0i^  '^yxi),  book. 

\hx,  adv.  there. 

bev  G'ngia^nber,  Englishman. 

bie  geber,  pen,  feather. 

ber  ®artcn,  garden  [yard]. 

gcl^ftven,  v.  (dat.)  belong  to. 

bie  ^ant>,  hand. 

immer,  adv.  always. 

in,  prep.  (dat.  and  ace.)  in,  into. 

intereffa'nt,  adj.  interesting. 


furj,  adj.  short  [curt]. 

lang,  adj.  long. 

\>a^  fiebcn,  life  [live]. 

ber  l^l^rer,  teacher. 

ber  ^ann,  man. 

ober,  conj.  or. 

fe^en,  v.  see. 

bie  Xafd)e,  pocket. 

unb,  conj.  and. 

IPO-^l,  adv.  probably,  I  presume, 

well.    ^ 
bie  3cit,  time  [tide]. 


Notes.  —  ^  fifl^i^rt,  belongs  to ;  the  verb  is  3.  pers.  sing,  and  takes 
the  dat.  —  2  eittett,  eine ;  the  article  has  to  be  repeated  because  the 
nouns  are  of  different  gender.  —  ^  in ;  in  takes  the  dat.  when  it 
means  in,  the  ace.  when  it  means  into. — *  in  ber  Xaf4e,  in  yoi:r 
pocket ;  ber  takes  the  place  *of  an  Eng.  possessive,  there  being  no 
doubt  as  to  whose  pocket  is  meant.  So  one  says :  ic^  l^abe  ed  in  ber 
Xaf(^e,  I  have  it  in  my  pocket.  — ^  Sel)en  @IC,  do  you  see;  German 
gets  along  without  an  auxiliary  corresponding  to  our  do.  —  ^  Se^rer, 
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A  teacher ;  a  noun  denoting  vocation  and  standing  alone  in  the  pred- 
icate is  generally  used  without  ciu.  —  "^  f^at  tmmer  ;  note  that  the  Ger- 
man says  has  always  instead  of  ahoays  has.  —  ^  bte  ^txi,  ba«^  ^tbtn, 
not  THE  time^  the  life^  but  simply  time^  life.  This  is  Uie  so-called 
*  generic  article. ' 

THE   NOUN 

74.  Variations  of  the  Noun.  The  declension  of  a  noun 
shows  how  it  varies  its  form  for  case  and  number.  The 
endings  of  declension  are  applied  to  the  '  stem,'  which 
for  practical  purposes  may  be  regarded  as  identical  with 
the  nominative.  The  nominative  never  has  a  case- 
ending. 

1.  The  plural  of  some  noims  is  further  cliaracterized  by 
umlaut  of  the  root-vowel,  as  in  93aum,  tree,  but  93dumc, 
trees,  A  few  such  plurals  with  umlaut  exist  in  mo<lern 
English,  2i%foot  -feet,  mouse  -  7iiice,  goose  -  geese.  In  (xerman 
they  are  far  more  numerous. 

2.  Nouns  are  divided  into  declensions  with  reference  to 
their  form  and  gender.  It  is  of  importance  to  rememl)er 
the  gender  of  every  noun  learned. 

75.  The  Determination  of  Gender.  The  gender  of  a 
noun  depends,  first,  upon  its  meaning.  Names  of  males, 
of  the  seasons,  months  and  days  of  the  week  are  in  gen- 
eral masculine.  Names  of  females,  flowera,  trees  and 
German  rivei-s  are  mostly  feminine,  and  names  of  metals 
and  countries  are  mainly  neuter.  But  these  rules  are 
not  without  exceptions. 

1.  If  a  noun  lias  more  than  one  syllable  its  gender  can 
often  be  told  with  certainty  fi'om  its  ending.  The  most 
helpful  rules  of  this  kind  will  be  given  as  they  are  needed. 

2.  In  very  many  cases,  liowever,  particularly  of  mono- 
syllables, the  gender  of  a  noun  can  not  be  told  either  from 
its  meaning  or  from  its  form,  but  must  be  learned  from  the 
dictionary. 
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3.  Compound  nouns  have  the  gender  of  their  final  ele- 
ment ;  e.  g.  ber  JJrud^lgarten,  the  fmit-fjarden ;  bie  ©arten^ 
frud^t,  the  garden-fruit.  Hut  there  are  a  few  exceptions  to 
this  rule. 

4.  Some  words  have  two  genders,  sometimes  with  dif- 
ference of  meaning  ;  e.g.  ba§  or  bet  ^ult,  the  desk;  bet  %t>x, 
the  fool ;  bad  Xor,  the  gate, 

DECLENSION 

76.  Systems  of  Declension.  There  are  three  declen- 
sions, the  Strong,  the  Weak  and  the  Mixed,  the  classifi- 
cation being  as  follows : 

1.  A  noun  is  of  the  Strong  Declension  if  its  genitive 
singular  has  the  ending  (e)g,  or  no  ending  at  all  if  the  word 
be  feminine,  and  its  nominative  plural  is  not  formed  by- 
means  of  the  ending  (e)n. 

2.  A  noun  is  of  the  Weak  Declension  if  its  genitive  sin- 
gular has  the  ending  (e)n,  or  no  ending  at  all  if  the  word 
1)0  feminine,  and  its  nominative  plural  the  ending  (c)n. 

3.  A  noun  is  of  the  Mixed  Declension  if  its  genitive  sin- 
gular has  the  ending  (e)d  and  its  nominative  plural  the 
ending  (e)n. 

a,  A  borrowed  word  that  has  become  fully  naturalized 
is  brought  under  the  one  or  the  other  of  the  three  declen- 
sions, but  so  long  as  it  is  felt  to  l)e  foreign  it  is  apt  to  retain 
its  foreign  inflection ;  thus  ^ar!,  i)ark^  from  French  jmrc^ 
has  the  C4erman  plural,  bie  $arfe,  but  more  usually  the 
French  plural,  bie  ^ar!^. 

77.  General  Rules.  The  following  general  rules,  ap- 
plicable to  all  declensions  alike,  will  be  helpful. 

1.  Feminine  nouns  never  vary  in  the  singular. 

2.  The  dative  plural  always  ends  in  n. 
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3.  The  nominative  and  accusative  singular  of  a  strong 
noun  are  always  alike. 

4.  The  nominative,  genitive  and  accusative  plural  of  any 
noun  are  always  alike. 

78.  Classes  of  Strong  Nouns.  Nouns  of  the  strong 
declension  are  subdivided,  with  reference  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  nominative  plural,  into  three  classes,  the 
First  Class  having  no  ending  in  the  nominative  plural, 
the  Second  Class  the  ending  e,  and  the  Third  Class  the 
ending  cr. 

First  Class,  Strong  Declension 

79.  Membership.  The  first  class  embraces:  (1)  all 
masculine  and  neuter  nouns  ending  in  cl,  cn,  er,  together 
with  the  two  feminines  aJZuttcr  and  ^^od^tcr;  (2)  dimin- 
utives in  d)en  and  kin,  which  are  always  neuter; 
(3)  neuter  nouns  having  the  prefix  ®c  and  the  suf- 
fix e. 

1.  Some  additional  members  of  the  first  class,  of  less  im- 
portance to  remember,  are  mentioned  in  Part  II,  §  274.* 
Note  that  the  class  contains,  in  general,  no  monosyllables, 
no  words  accented  on  the  last  syllable,  and  only  two  femi- 
nines. 

80.  The  Singular  Cases.  The  genitive  singular  adds 
^  (never  c§)  to  the  nominative ;  the  other  cases  have  no 
distinctive  ending,  but  are  like  the  nominative. 

81.  The  Plural  Cases.  Most  nouns  of  the  first  class 
have  the  nominative  plural  like  the  nominative  singu- 
lar, as  ba§  S^nfter,  the  window  ;  bie  %tX[\itx,  the  windows ; 
bcr  SBurgcr,  the  citizen^  bie  SSurger,  the  citizens.     A  certain 

*  The  plan  of  this  grammar  is  to  include  in  Part  I  everything  that  the  be- 
ginner needs  to  learn  and  remember.  The  occasional  references  to  Part  II  may 
be  ignored  for  the  present ;  they  are  inserted  merely  to  apprise  the  learner 
where  fuller  information  is  to  be  found  when  He  shall  need  it  in  his  reading. 
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few,  however,  modify  the  root-vowel,  as  bcr  SSater,  the 
father^  bie  SSater,  the  fathers ;  bcr  Sgogcl,  the  bird,  btc 
SSbget,  the  birds. 

1.  The  nouns  that  have  or  may  have  mnlaut  as  a  plural- 
sign  number  nearly  thirty.  The  list  (it  will  be  found  in 
§  274)  embraces  the  most  of  the  masculines  with  a,  o  or 
u  for  a  stem-vowel,  the  two  feminines  9Ruttcr  and  2^oci^tcr, 
and  one  neuter,  namely  ^loftcr,  convent. 

2.  The  dative  plural  adds  n  unless  the  stem  already 
ends  in  n ;  thus  from  SSogel  the  dative  plural  is  Sbgcln,  but 
from  SKabci^en,  SKdbd^cn. 

82.  Examples. 

1.  Without  plural-sign :  Jlaften,  box  ;  GJebaubc,  building; 
graulein,  young  lady,  Miss. 

Singular 

Nom.  bcr  ^aften  bag  ©cbdube  baS  grdulcin 

Gen.  beg  Kaftcng  beg  ©ebdubeg  beg  grduleing 

Dat.  bem  Kaften  bem  ©ebaube  bem  ^^rdulein 

Ace.  ben  ^aften  bag  ©ebdube  bag  gftaulein 

Plural 

Nom.  bie  ^aften  bie  ©ebdube  bie  ^rdulein 

Gen.    ber  Kaften  ber  ©ebdube  ber  ^rdulein 

Dat.     ben  Haften  ben  ©ebduben  ben  ^rdulein 

Ace.  .  bie  Kaften  bie  ©ebdube  bie  grdulein 

2.  With  umlaut  as  plural-sign:  95ater,  father;  SKutter, 
mother  ;  ^lofter,  convent. 

Singular 

Nom.  ber  SSater  bie  SKutter  bag  Klofter 

Gen.  begSBalerg  ber  aRutler  beg  ^lofterg 

Dat.  bem  Sater  ber  9Jlutter  bem  Klofter 

Ace.  ben  SSater  bie  SKutter  bag  Klofter 
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Plural 

Norn.  bieSSatcr  bie  a»tttler  bic  5W5ftcr 

Gen.  berSSaler  ber  gjliitter  ber  «I5fter 

Dat.  ben  Satem  ben  gKilttern  ben  ^loftem 

Ace.  bie3Sater  bie  aRutter  bie  mofter 

EXERCISE  5 

Learn  the  inflection  of  hjobncn  in  the  present  tense.  It 
will  serve  as  a  model  for  most  verbs,  tho  not  for  all. 

id^  tDo^ne,  /  live  \mx  iDol^nen,  we  live 

bu  tDol^nft,  thou  I i vest  '\\)x  \voi}nt,  you  live 

cr  tDO^nt,  he  lives  fie  (©ie)  tDOi^nen,  thef/  {//on) 

live 

Rkading  Lesson  * :  Strong  Nouns,  First  Class 

Sd^  fd^reibe  bieifmal  ani  einem  2)5rfd^en^  im  ^arjgebirge.* 
Sd^  befuc^e**  ^ier  einen  Dnfel,  einen  ©ruber*  bed  JJalerd.^  ®ie 
SetDol^ner  be*  2)5rfd^en«  ftnb  meiftend  Strbeiter,  2)er  Dnfel  ift 
©d^riftftetter'  unb  tool^nt  nur  im  ©ommet  ^ier.  2)a«  Seben  ber 
3)orfbeh)ol^ner  ift  nid^l  fe^r  intereffant.  3^  0^^^  morgen  nad^ ' 
bem  ©uben> 

EXERCISE  5  a 

1.  3d^  bin  3lrbeiter.  2.  ®x  ift  ©d^riftfteaer.  3.  grtDO^ntin 
einem  ®5rfd^en.  4.  3)er  ©ommer  im  ©ebirge  ift  fe^r  inters 
effant.  5.  3)a«  2ih^n  in  einem  Jtlofter  ift  nid^t  fe^r  intereffant. 
6.  SB3ir  finb  Sriiber.  7.  3)et  ^aften  gel^brt  einem  Strbeiter. 
8.  ®ie  Jlaften  gel^bren  ben  Slrbeitern.  9,  ®el^en  @ie  morgen  nid^t 
in«  ©ebirge?  10.  §at  bad^rdulein  eine  SKutter?  11.  ^abtn 
©ie  einen  93ruber?  12.  3^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  93ruber,  aber  er  too^nt 
nid^t  l^ier. 

EXERCISE  5  b 

1.  He  is  a  workingman.  2.  lie  is  a  brother  of  the  author. 
3.  The  building  there  is  a  convent.     4.  The  buildings  there 

*  The  reading  lessons  may  be  thought  of  as  extractw  from  letters  written  by 
an  American  boy  who  goes  to  Germany  for  study  and  travel. 
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are  convents.  5.  The  young  ladies  live  in  a  convent. 
6.  The  young  lady  is  going  into  a  convent.*  7.  The  father 
of  the  young  lady  is  an  author.  8.  I  am  visiting  a  brother 
of  my  mother.  9.  I  am  going  into  the  mountains  to- 
morrow.^^  10.  The  little  villages  here  in  the  mountains 
are  very  interesting. 

Vocabulary 

Note.  —  The  abbreviation  s.  after  a  noun  means  '  strong  * ;  to.  *  weak  * ; 
7nz. '  mixed.'  The  figure  gives  the  class.  If  a  noun  has  umlaut  as  plural- 
sign  the  fact  will  always  be  indicated. 

ber  Wrbci^ter,  «.*  workingnian.  meifteu^,  adv.  most-ly.^^ 

an^,  prep,  {dat.)  from,  out  of.  ber   SJJovgen,   «.*   morning;    as 

bcfu'c^n,    r.    visit   [-seek].  ado.  morgcn,  to-mosow. 

ber  S3c«)o'^ner,  sA  inhabitant.  wad),  prep,  (dat,)  after, to  [nigh]. 

ber  ^ruber,  s,^  (pL  ii),  brother,  nic^t,  adv,  not  [naught]. 

bic^mat,  ado,  this  time  [-mole],  uur,  ado,  only,  just. 

ber  3)o'rf6e«)o'^ucr,  s,^  villager.  ber  Cnfct,  s,^  uncle, 

\)a^  2)i5rfc^en,   s,^  little  village  {c^reiben,  v,  write  [shrioe,  scribe]. 

[thorp].  ber    ©c^ri'ftfte'IIer,    «.»    writer, 

baS    ^ebi'rge,    s.^    mountains;  author. 

^'rjgebi^ge, Harz Mountains,  fe^r,  ado,  very  [sore], 

gel^en,  v,  go.  ber  8ommer,  s,^  summer. 

^icr,  ado,  here.  ber  (Siiben,  s,^  south. 

ba^  ileben,  s,^  life  [live].  rool^nen,  v,  dwell,  live. 

Notes. — ^  ^drf4ttt,  diminutive  of  2)orf,  village,  which  is  cognate  with 
thorp,  now  preserved  in  proper  names  only.  Observe  that  the  suffixes 
(^en  and  leiu  when  appended  to  a  noun  cause  umlaut  of  the  root-vowel. 
The  suffix  d^en  is  cognate  with  kin  in  lambkin.  —  ^  ^elirge,  from 
)Berg,  mountain.  The  prefix  @e  here  denotes  a  number  or  mass  taken 
together ;  hence  *  collection  of  mountains,'  *  mountain-range.* — •  JJ^ft 
Iff ttl^tr  ^  ^^^  visiting ;  German  has  not  the  ^  progressive '  tense-forms 
of  English,  so  that,  e.  g.,  it^  ge^c  must  be  translated  by  I  go,  or  by  I 
am  going,  according  to  the  connection.  —  *  IBntber,  in  apposition  with 
Oiite(,  with  which  it  must  agree  in  case.  —  ^  bei9  ^aittd,  my  faJtker 
(Ex.  4,  n.  4).  —  «  @4rtftftener,  a  writer  (Ex.  4,  n.  6).  — ^  ttai^  trans- 
lates Eng.  to  before  names  of  places  and  points  of  the  compass.  — 
^  bem  Siibett,  with  itad),  to  the  south,  southward.  One  might  also  say 
nadj  ©iiben,  the  def .  art.  being  usually  omitted  in  this  phrase.  So 
also  nadj  (bem)  Often,  to  the  east,  nac^  (bem)  ^Befieit,  to  the  west,  etc.  — 
•  into  a  convent ;  idiom  requires  in«,  instead  of  in  ein.  —  ^^  to-morrow  j 
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the  adv.  morgcn  comes  directly  after  the  verb.  —  ^^  most-ly  ;  this  mode 
of  printing  means  that  the  root  meifi  is  cognate  with  moat,  while  the 
ending  en9  is  not  cognate  with  the  ending  ly, 

EXERCISE  6 
Colloquy  :   Strong  Nouns,  First  Class 

1 

2Ber  ift  bag  grdulein  im  ©arten  bort  ? 

3)a§  ift  ^dulein  35erta,  bie  Xod^ter  be«  ©drtner^. 

Unb  bag  5Kdbci^en  ba  am  genfter  beg  ^dugd^eng  —  toer  ift  fve? 

©ie  ift  and)  eine  Xod^ter  beg  ©drtnerg ;  er  ^at  jtoei  %'66)Ux. 

^tnmn  ©ie^  bie  5Kutter  bet  SKdbd^en? 

9iur  ein  toenig ;  abet  id^  fenne  ben  33ater  fe^r  gut. 


Who  lives  in  the  cottage  yonder? 
That  is  the  gardener's  cottage. 
And  who  are  the  young  ladies  at  the  window  ? 
They  are  ^  the  gardener's  daughters.' 
Do  you  know  the  girls? 

Only  a  little;  but  I  know  the  father  and  mother*  very 
well.* 

EXERCISE  6  a 

1.  SEBer  tool^nt  in  bent  §dugci^en?  2.  3Ber  finb  ©ie? 
3.  2Ber  fmb  fte?  4.  SBer  ift  fie?  6.  2)er  ©arten  ge^drt  bent 
^(ofter.  6.  2)ie  ©drten  ge^5ren  ben  Setoo^nem  beg  3)5rfci^eng. 
7.  Rmmn  ©ie  bag  5Kdbci^en  ?  8.  §at  ber  ©drtnet  eine  SCod^^ 
ter?  9.  2)ie  jtoei  3Jldbcl^en  finb  SCad^ter  beg  ©drtnerg.  10.  SEBer 
ge^t*  ba  im  ©arten?  11.  ©ie  gel^t  in  ben  ©arten.  12.  2)ag 
SKdbd^en  i)at  jtoei  Srilber.  13.  2Bir  l^aben  ein  ©ommer^ugs 
d^en  im  ©arten.  14.  3)er  ©drtner  ift  nid^t  nur  ©drtner ;  er  ift 
aud^  ein  iDenig'  ©d^riftfteller. 

EXERCISE   6  b 

1.  The  girls  are  daughters  of  a  workingman.  2.  The 
girl  is  in  the  garden.     3.  The  little  house  has  only  two 
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windows.  4.  The  life  of  a  gardener  is  very  interesting. 
5.  Do  you  know  the  girl's  brother  ?  6.  We  have  a  cottage 
in  the  mountains.  7.  The  young  ladies  are  daughters  of  a 
gardener.  8.  The  girl's  father  is  an  Englishman.  9.  The 
father  and  mother  of  the  girl  are  yonder  in  the  garden. 
10.  I  know  the  mother  but  not  the  father. 

Vocabulary 

an,  prep,  (dat,  and  acc,),^  on,  ba^  ^ftu^c^en,  «.*   little  house, 

by,  at.  cottage. 

an<ii,  adv.  also,  too  [eke].  fennen,  v,  know  [ken]. 

ba§,  pron.  (dem.)  that.  \>a^  9Kdbd^n,  «.*  girl,  maid-en. 

bort,  adv,  yonder,  there.  ©ie,  pron,  you  ;  fte,  she,  they. 

ba§  fjenfter,  «.*  window.  bie  Zod^kx,  sJ  {pi,  5),  daughter. 

bet   ©arten,    s.^    {pi,  a),    gar-  roenig,  adj.  little ;  ein  tocnig,  a 

den.  little, 

ber  ©artncr,  s,^  gardener.  loer,  pron.  {inter,)  who. 

gut,  adj,  good;  as  adv,  well.  jmei,  num.  two. 

Notes.  —  ^^eitneit  @ic,  do  you  know.  @ic  is  used  for  you  in 
speaking  to  any  one  who  is  not  a  relative  nor  a  very  intimate  friend. 
It  takes  its  verb  in  the  3.  pers.  pi.  Notice,  therefore :  @le  fcnnen, 
you  know ;  fie  fcnncn,  tkey  know ;  fic  f ennt,  she  knows.  —  2  xhey  are, 
fie  finb,  or,  better,  ba«  finb,  tlvose  are.  S)a«,  tho  neut.  sing.,  can  be 
used  without  reference  to  the  gender  or  number  of  the  predicate 
noun.  —  8^e  gardener's  daughters;  either  be«  ®artner«  2^oc^tcr,  or 
bie  Xoc^ter  be«  @artner«,  or,  making  a  compound,  bie  @artner«toci^ter, 
but  not  bie  @firtner«  Xod^ter.  So  above,  the  gardener's  cottage  —  be« 
@artncr«  ^au^d^en,  or  ba«  §au«c^en  be«  ©ortncrS,  but  never  ba8  ©art* 
nerd  ^dud^en.  —  ^  the  father  and  mother ;  the  article  must  be  repeated 
(see  Ex.  4,  n.  2).  — ^  very  well,  fe^r  gut,  rather  than  fe^r  n)o^(.  —  •  gel)t ; 
here  =  is  walking.  —  "^  tin  loettig,  something  of,  on  a  smaU  scale.  — 
8  an ;  when  a  prep,  takes  both  dat.  and  ace,  the  dat.  is  used  in  answer 
to  the  question  *  where  ? '  and  the  ace.  in  answer  to  the  question 
*  whither  ? ' 

Second  Class,  Strong  Declension 

83.  Membership.  The  second  class  embraces:  (1)  a 
very  large  number  of  monosyllabic  nouns,  mainly  mas- 
culine, but  with  a  few  feminines  and  some  neutei's; 
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(2)  nouns  ending  in  ig,  ing,  ling,  ni^,  fal,  and  some  other 
not  very  common  suffixes. 

1.  The  phrase  'monosyllabic  nouns'  must  be  understood 
to  include  compounds  in  which  the  final  element  would  be- 
long to  this  class  if  uncompounded ;  e.  g.  3w'f<tll,  accident^ 
and   SSor'ftabt,  suburb,  as  well  as  ^all,  case,  and  ©tabt, 

2.  Nouns  in  ig  and  ling  are  masculine ;  those  in  ni§  and 
fal  are  mainly  neuter,  but  a  few  are  feminine. 

3.  This  class  is,  then,  pre-eminently  the  class  of  mono- 
syllabic masculines. 

84.  The  Genitive  and  Dative  Singular.  The  genitive 
has  the  ending  c^  or  jg ;  the  dative  the  ending  c  or  no 
ending  at  all. 

1.  The  ending  e^  is  used  regularly  with  monosyllables, 
but  mai/  always  be  reduced  to  simple  ^  unless  the  stem  ends 
in  an  s-sound  (  g,  ^,  j,  ^,  fd^  ) ;  thus  S3aum,  tree,  has  usually 
95aume§,  but  very  often  35aum§,  while  ^lu^,  river,  always 
has  ^luffe^.  The  ending  ^  belongs  regularly  to  words  of 
more  than  one  syllable  that  do  not  end  in  an  s-sound ;  thus 
Sonig,  kintjf,  ^iingling,  youthy  have  Sbnig^,  ^w^^fl^i^B^- 

2.  The  use  of  e  in  the  dative  is  largely  optional,  \mng 
dependent  on  habit  or  the  sense  of  euphony.  In  general, 
monosyllabic  words  are  apt  to  have  it,  other  words  to  l)e 
without  it ;  hence,  normally,  bent  2^age,  bent  35aume,  but  bent 
S5mg,  bent  5Konat. 

85.  Formation  of  the  Plural.  The  nominative  plural 
always  has  the  ending  e,  with  umlaut  of  the  root-vowel 
in  some  words,  without  it  in  others.  The  dative  plural 
adds  n  to  the  nominative  plural. 

1.  Of  the  monosyllabic  nouns  all  the  feminines  and  the 
most  of  the  masculines  have  umlaut  in  the  plural  if  the 
vowel  admits  it.  Of  the  neuters  only  three  or  foiu*  have 
umlaut.     For  lists  see  §  275, 
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a.  Nouns  having  aa  or  oo  in  the  stem  drop  one  vowel 
when  they  undergo  umlaut,  as  Saal,  hall,  pi.  ©die  ;  35oot, 
boat,  pi.  Soote  or  Sote. 

2.  Nouns  in  ni^  double  the  g  in  inflection ;  e.  g.  S3unbnid, 
covenant,  gen.  Siinbnifje^,  pi.  Sunbniffe. 

86.  Examples. 

1.  Without  umlaut  in  the  plural:  S^ag,  day;  5Ko'ttat, 
month;  ^ai)X,  year. 

Singular 


Nom. 

ber  %ai 

ber  iOlonat 

bag  ^al^r 

Gen. 

be«  S^ageg 

be^  3Jlonat« 

be«  3a^re« 

Dat. 

bem  2^age 

bem  dlionat 

bem  S^i^'^^ 

Ace. 

ben  3:aa 

ben  iltonat 

Plural 

bag  3<^^if 

Norn. 

bie  S^age 

bie  3Jlonate 

bie  Sa^re 

Gen. 

ber  S^age 

ber  ^JJtonate 

ber  '^Oi\^x^ 

Dat. 

ben  S^agen 

ben  iOlonaten 

ben  ga^ren 

Ace. 

bie  S^age 

bie  ^JJtonate 

bie  3<i^if^ 

a.  So  also  bag  Siinbnig,  covenant,  beg  Siinbniffeg,  bie  Sunb= 
niffe ;  bie  SBilbnig,  wilderness,  ber  SBilbnig  ( §  77,  1),  bie 
SBilbniffe ;  bag  or  bie  2^rubfal,  affliction,  beg  2^rubfalg,  or  ber 
2^rubfal,  bie  2^rubfale, 

2.  With  umlaut  in  the  plural :  35aum,  tree  ;  SRad^t,  night; 

Gl^or,  choir. 

Singular 


Nom. 

ber  Saum 

bie  9ia(^t 

bag  gl^or 

Gen. 

beg  Saumeg 

ber  9iac^t 

beg  ei^oreg 

Dat. 

bem  Saume 

ber5iac^t 

bem  6^ore 

Ace. 

ben  Saum 

bie  ijead^t 

Plural 

• 

i^g  e^or 

Nom. 

bie  33dume 

bie  9idc^te 

bie  gl^ore 

Gen. 

ber  Sdume 

ber  "Hdijii 

ber  6f;ore 

Dat. 

ben  Sdumen 

ben  "HaifUn 

ben  6^5ren 

Ace. 

bie  S3dume 

bie  9id(i^te 

bie  S^ore 
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87.  Rule  of  Order  I :  The  Inverted  Order.*  If  a  sen- 
tence begins  with  any  other  element  than  the  subject, 
the  subject  must  follow  the  verb ;  e.  g.  ba  ift  er,  there  he 
is  ;  ba^  t)erfte]^e  id^  nid^t,  that  I  do  not  understand ;  fd^Sn 
ift  fie  nid^t,  beautiful  she  is  not. 

1.  This  order,  verb  before  subject,  is  called  'inverted,' 
the  '  normal '  order  being  subject  before  verb,  as  in  er  ift ' 
ba  ;  id^  tjerftel^e  ba§  nid^t. 

2.  Inversion  occurs  in  English,  e.  g.  in  said  I,  great  is 
Mammon  ;  but  while  it  is  somewhat  rare  in  English,  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly common  in  German.  German  tends  to  begin  the 
sentence  with  that  element  which  is  most  prominent  in  the 
speaker's  thought ;  and  when  this  is  done  and  the  word  so 
put  first  does  not  happen  to  be  the  subject,  inversion  must 
follow.  In  translating  do  not  imitate  the  German  inverted 
order  at  the  expense  of  English  idiom. 

3.  The  general  connectives  unb,  aber  and  benn  constitute 
an  important  exception  to  the  above  rule.  They  do  not 
cause  inversion. 

EXERCISE   7 
Reading  Lesson  :  Strong  Nouns,  Second  Clahs 

^6)  bin  ^  nun  jtoei  %aQt  ^  in  einer  Stabt.  ^6)  l^abe  ein  3iwt= 
met  mit  einem  Dfen,  einem  Xifd^e  unb  ein  paax*  ©tii^len. 
SJurd^d  ^enfter  ftel^t*  man  einen  ^JJarf  mit  allerlei  Sdumen.  2)te 
©tabt  liegt  an*^  einem  ^luffe.  2Cuf  ^  bem  ^Jluffe  fiel^t  man  l^eute 
ein  ^)aar  ^dl^ne.  2Bir  fmb  am  SCnfang  be«  §erbfte^,  aber  bie 
2uft  ift  nod^  immer  •  toarm. 

EXERCISE  7  a 

1.  §aben  ©ie  einen  ila^n?  2.  ^d^  ^abe  jtuei  ildl^ne  auf  bem 
gluffe.  3.  SEBer  iftba^inbemila^nebort?  4.  2)er  ©tabtjjarf 
Hegt  am  ^(uffe.    5.  SBir  ^aben  einen  3:ifci^  unb  ein  paax  Stii^Ie 

'''  The  important  rules  of  word-order  will  be  inserted  as  they  are  needed  for 
the  Exercises.    They  wiU  be  found  together  at  the  end  of  Part  I. 
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tm  ®arten.  6.  2)er  ilaften  liegt  auf  bent  3:ifci^e.  7,  ^m 
§erbfte  gel^en  tvxx  nai)  ber  Stabt.  8.  2Cm  SCnfang  bed  ©om= 
mer«  gel^cn  tt)tr  in§  ©ebirge.  9.  ^d^  bin  nun  jtuet  3^^^^  u«b 
einen  3Konat  in  ber  ©tabt.  10.  ^m  ^arf  ftef^t  man  allerlei 
95&ume.  11.  2Bir  ^aben  nur  nod^  ein  paax  S^age  be^  §erbfte^. 
12.  3)ie  2Crbeiter  tool^nen  meiften^  in  ben  ©tdbten. 

EXERCISE   7  b 

1.  The  days  are  long  in  the  summer.  2.  In  the  summer 
the  nights  are  short.  3.  I  write  this  time  from  the  city. 
4.  I  am  living  in  a  little  house  by  the  river.  5.  In  the  gar- 
den are  tables  and  chairs.  6.  I  am  writing  at  a  table  in  the 
garden.  7.  Yonder  one  sees  the  river  and  all  sorts  of  boats. 
8.  One  sees  also  the  beginning  of  the  park.  9.  Father  has 
a  boat  on  the  river.  10.  In  a  few  days  I  am  going  into  the 
mountains. 

VOCABULA^RY 

a^IIerlei',  adj\  all  sorts  of.  man,  pron,  (indef.)  one  [man]. 

ber  3l'nfa^ng,  «.*  (pi.  fi),  begin-  mii,  prep,  (rfa^)  with. 

ning.  noci^,  adv,  yet,  still  (of  time), 

auf,  prep.  (dat.  and  ace)  on,  nun,  adv.  now,  well. 

up-on.  ber  Dfen,  s.^  (pL  o),  stove  [oven]. 

\>md^, prep,  (ace.)  thru.  ba§  $aar,  «.*  pair;  ein  paar,  a 
ber  ?Jlu6,  s.*  (pi.  -iiffe),  river.  few. 

ber   ^erbft,    s.^    autumn    [har-  ber  $ar!,  s.*  (§  76,  3,  a), /)ar*. 

vest].  bie  Stabt,  «.'  (pi.  S),  city, 

l^ute,  adv.  to-day.  ber  (Stu^I,  s.^  (pi.  ix),  chair 
ber  Sal^n,  ».*  (pi.  'd),  boat,  row-  [stool]. 

boat.  ber  ^ijc^,  s.^  table  [dish]. 

Itegen,  v.  lie,  be  situated.  nxirm,  adj.  warm, 

bie  fiuft,  «.*  (pi.  ii),  air.  \ya^  3ii"nier,  s.^  room  [timber]. 

Notes.  —  ^  3<4  ^^^f  ^  ^^^  been.  German  uses  the  present  tense, 
generally  with  an  adverb  referring  to  present  time,  to  denote  that 
which  has  been  and  still  is.     In  such  a  case  English  uses  the  perfect. 

—  ^Xage,  ace.  of  measure ;  duration  of  time  is  expressed  by  the  ace. 

—  'till  paax ;  §§  4,  1,  a  and  73,  1.  —  *  fieljt,  sees;  from  fcl^en,  which 
changes  its  root-vowel  in  the  2.  and  3.  pers.  sing.,  the  inflection  being 
as  follows :  ic^  fe^e,  bu  fic^fl,  cr  ftc^t,  wir  fc^cn,  t^r  fe^t,  fic  fe^cn.    See 
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§  184.  — *  an,  attf  ;  both  these  words  mean  on,  aiif  in  the  sense  of  over 
and  upon,  and  an  in  that  of  close  to.  Thus  a  boat  is  a  u  f  bent  ^(uffe, 
a  city  a  n  bem  R(uffe.  On  the  spelling  g(u6  —  SUiffe,  as  compared  with 
8w6  —  Swfi^f  see  §  2,  3.  —^nod^  immer ;  the  two  words  together  mean 
still,  even  now;  said  of  that  which  has  been  and  still  is. 

EXERCISE  8 
CdLLoc^uY  :   Strong  Nouns,  Skcond  Class 

1 

2)er  5parf  ift  W6n  am  3lbenb/  nid^t  \r>a\)xV 

3a  h)o^l';  fe^en  h)ir  un«*  einen  Slugenblicf.  2)a  ift  eine 
35anl  unter  bem  35aume  bort. 

©e^r  gem*;  aber  ge^en  Sie  no6)  ^eute  abenb*  nid^t  in« 
ilonjert  ? 

SBol^l  nid^t ;  bie  ^JJld^e  ftnb  ju  teuer.  3lm  Sd^luffe  be« 
3Dlonat«  bin  id^  immer  arm. 

5Da«  ift  alfo'  ba«  §inbemi« !  9lun,  jum  Slucf «  ^abe  id^  jtt)ei 
©iHette.'    ilommen  ©ie  nur  mit.^® 

2 

It  is  lovely  in  the  ])ark  to-uight,  isn't  it  ?  ^ 

Yes  indeed  ;  let*  us  sit  down  a  moment.  There  are  chairs 
yonder. 

Very  well";  Init  only  a  moment.  I  am  going  to  the 
concert  yet  this  evening." 

Have  you  a  seat  already  ?  " 

Yes,  I  have  two  tickets.     Pray  come  along. 

EXERCISE  8  a 

1.  2)ie  Slbenbfonjerte  im  ^Parf  fmb  fel^r  gut.  2.  ^d^  lomme 
in  einem  Slugenblicf.  3.  §aben  ©ie  ein  ©iHet  jum  ilonjert  ? 
4.  3)er  2Crbeiter  f)ai  aUtxUx  §inbemiffe  im  Seben.  6.  2)er 
Raften  liegt  unter  bem  Stifd^e.  6.  3)ie  5pia§e  fmb  fe^r  teuer, 
nid^t  toal^r  ?  7.  3lm  ©d^Iuffe  be«  2age«  ftel^t  man  allerlei  2Crs 
beiter  auf  ben  Sanlen  im  ^Parf .  8.  ilommen  ©ie  mit  un«  in  ben 
^arf ;  e«  ift  fel^r  fd^on  unter  ben  Sdumen.  9.  ^d^  bin  nur 
am  2age  im  ^mmtx,  nid^t  in  ber  9iad^t, 
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EXERCISE  8  b 

1.  In  the  daytime  the  air  is  very  warm.  2.  He  lives  two 
months  of  the  year  in  a  little  house  on  the  river.  3.  I  see 
Fraulein  Berta  yonder  under  the  trees.  4.  We  are  ah-eady 
at  the  beginning  of  the  end.  5.  Come^°  along  to  the  con- 
cert; luckily  I  have  two  seats.  6.  Are  the  tickets  very 
expensive  ?  7.  There  is"  still  a  place  at  the  table.  8.  Here 
you  have  a  chair  and  yonder  are  two  seats  on  the  bench. 
9.  I  see  difficulties  right  at  the  ^^  beginning. 


Vocabulary 


bcr  ?(6cnb,  s.*  even-ing. 

ai\o,  adv,  so,  then  [also]. 

arm,  adj\  poor. 

bcr  %W(^tnUVd,  s.^  moment. 

bie  ©an!,  «.*  (pL  'd),  bench. 

ba8  ^ittc't,  «.«  (pL  dinette,  abo 

SSittctg),  ticket. 
eS,  pron,  it,  there, 
gem,  adv,  willingly,  gladly. 
ba§  ®Iiirf,  «.*  (no  plural),  luck, 

fortune. 
ha^  ^i'nbemi§,   s.*  hindr-ance, 

difficulty. 
]a,  adv,  yes. 
fommen,  v,  come. 


\>a^  ^on^e'rt,  s.^  concert, 

bev  ^(a^,  «.*  (pi,  a),  place,  seat. 

ber  <Sd)Iu6,  s.*  (pi,  ©djliiffe),  end, 
close. 

fc^on,  adv.  already,  quite. 

fc^on,  adj,  beautiful,  lovely 
[sheen]. 

fe^en,  v.  set,  seat. 

teuer,  adj,  dear,  expensive. 

un^,  pron,  (dat.  and  ace)  us. 

iinter,  prep.  (dat.  and  ace.)  un- 
der, among. 

\mf)X,  adj.  true. 

5U,  prep,  (dat.)  to,  at,  for ;  as 
adv.  too. 


Notes.  —  i  am  ^htuh,  in  the  evening;  so,  also,  am  Xagc,  in  the 
daytime.  — ^  niii^^  toaf^t,  isn't  it?  for  Ift  c«  itid^t  \vaf)x,  is  it  not  true? 
a  very  common  phrase,  implying  that  an  affirmative  answer  is  ex- 
pected. — »  3a  moljt,  yes  indeed ;  njo^l  is  often  added  to  break  the 
abruptness  of  a  simple  ja.  —  *  fe^Ctt  mir  WX^f  let  us  sit  down;  literally^ 
seat  me  ua.  The  verb  is  subjunctive,  1.  pers.  pL,  best  translated  by 
let.—^  @eljr  jcm,  all  right,  very  well.  —  «  Ijeute  ahtnh,  this  evening 
(§4,  1,  a),  —  "^  Xa9  ift  alfo,  so  that  is;  remember  that  alfo  never  means 
also.  —  8  gttm  @(ii<f,  luckily;  literally,  for  luck,  @(iicf  is  for  @e=Hlcf ; 
it  is  only  4ilcf  that  is  cognate  with  luck.  —  •  tBiOette  ;  t  doubled  tx) 
mark  the  preceding  vowel  as  short  (§  14,  2,  and  34,  1,  a).  Pronounce 
Bilry4t-€.  — 10  l^ommett  @tc  llttr  mii,  pray  come  along.  The  verb  is 
imperative,  2.  pers.  pi.    With  this  form  of  address  <Sie  can  not  be 
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omitted  as  you  is  in  English.  9lur  with  an  imperative  means  just  or 
pray,  —  ^^  Very  well,  not  fe^r  tt)o^(,  nor  fc^r  gut  (see  note  6  above). 
—  ^  I  am  going,  etc.  The  order  \b:  I  go  yet  this  evening  to,  etc.  — 
"  already ;  the  order :  Have  you  already,  etc.  —  i*  There  is ;  ha  tfl, 
if  'there'  means  *in  that  place/  otherwise  c8  ijl.  — "» right  at  the, 
fc^on  am. 

Third  Class,  Strong  Declension 

88.  Membership.  The  third  class  embraces:  (1)  a 
large  number  of  monosyllabic  nouns,  mainly  neuter,  but 
with  a  few  masculines;  (2)  all  nouns  in  turn;  (3)  a  few 
neuters  of  foreign  origin  with  accent  on  the  ultima ;  e.  g. 
(Bpxta%  hospital^  pi.  ©pittf  ler. 

1.  Note  that  this  class  contains  no  feminines.  It  is 
pre-eminently  the  class  of  monosyllabic  neuters.  See 
§  276, 1. 

2.  Nouns  in  turn  (cognate  with  dam  in  kingdom)  are 
neuter;  but  note  the  exceptions,  ber  Steid^tum,  riches,  and 
bet  S^um,  error. 

89.  The  Genitive  and  Dative  Singular.  The  genitive 
has  the  ending  e^  or  ^,  the  dative  the  ending  e  or  no 
ending  at  all,  precisely  as  in  the  second  class. 

90.  Formation  of  the  Plural.  The  nominative  plural 
always  has  the  ending  er,  to  which  the  dative  adds  n. 
The  vowel  preceding  er  always  has  umlaut,  if  capable 
of  it,  nouns  in  tnm  making  the  plural  in  tiimer. 

1.  A  number  of  nouns  belong  both  to  the  third  and  to 
the  second  class,  having  two  plurals,  one  in  er,  the  other  in 
e,  usually  with  difference  of  meaning ;  thus  ba^  35anb  means 
either  bond  or  ribbon^  but  in  the  plural  93anbe  means  bonds^ 
while  35anber  means  ribbons.     See  §  276. 

91.  Examples.  SRann,  man;  ^av^,  house;  9l(tertunt, 
antiquity. 
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Singular 

Nom. 

ber  ^JJtann 

bag  $au« 

bag  2lltertum 

Gen. 

be§  5!Jlanne§ 

beg  ^aufeg 

beg  aCItertumg 

Dat. 

bent  Manm 

bent  ^aufe 

bent  ailtertum 

Ace. 

ben  Mann 

bag  ^avL^ 

Plural 

bag  aCItertum 

Nom. 

bie  -iJtanner 

bie  §aufer 

bie  antertumer 

Gen. 

ber  -iJtanner 

ber  ^aufer 

ber  ailtertumer 

Dat. 

ben  ^idnnem 

ben  §dufern 

ben  aCItertumern 

Ace. 

bie  ^JJtdnner 

bie  §dufer 

bie  aCItertiimer 
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EXERCISE  9 

Learn  the  inflection  of  fein  and  tpol^nen  in  the  preterit 
tense.  The  latter  will  serve  as  a  model  for  the  very  large 
class  of  verbs  called  '  weak.' 


ii)  Wax,  I  was 
bu  hjarft,  thou  wast 
er  toax,  he  was 
toxx  tparen,  we  were 
xi)x  hjart,  you  were 
fie  hjaren,  they  were 


ic^  hjol^nte,  /  lived 
bu  tool^nteft,  thou  Uvedst 
er  tpol^nte,  he  lived 
toxx  hjol^nten,  we  lived 
xi)x  hjol^ntet,  you  lived 
fie  tpol^nten,  they  lived 


Reading  Lesson  :  Strong  Nouns,  Third  Class 

3)ie  Seute  ^ier  int  §aufe^  finb  fe^r  freunblid^.  2)er  SEBirt  ift 
^aufmann  ^  unb  ein  3Wann  i>on  ©eift  unb  ® entUt.  3lIfo  ift  er 
natUrlid^  ein  greunb  t)on  SUd^em*  unb  Silbem.  @r  \)ai  jtoei 
Sinber,  einen  ©ol^n  unb  eine  %od)Ux.  3^  ^^^  geftern  mit  ben 
^inbern  auf  bent  Sanbe*  unb  befud^te  bag  ©d^lo^  eineg  ©beU 
manng.  3Som  J^umte  beg  ©d^Ioffeg  fte^t  man  iiber  2^dler  unb 
SBalber  big  ang  ©ebirge. 


EXERCISE  9  a 


1.  2)ie  Siid^er  auf  bent  S^ifd^e  gel^bren  einent  greunbe  beg 
§aufeg.     2.  2)a  fontmen  gtuei  5Dfldnner  burd^  ben  SBalb.    3.  ©ie 
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tft  bie  5Kutter  toon  jtoei  Sinbern.  4.  2)a^  §au^  eine^  ©belman- 
ne^  ift  ein  ©d^Iop.  5.  6belleute  finb  nid^t  immer  ^inber  be^ 
©liidfe^  unb  tpo^nen  nid^t  immer  in  Sd^lofjern.  6.  SBer  hjo^nt 
in  ben  §dufern  am  tJluffe?  7.  35ie  Sehjof^ner  ber  §dufer  finb 
meiften^  3lrbeiler.  8.  ®er  Stnfang  be^  Sud^e^  ift  fel?r  intereffant ; 
ben  Sd^lu^  fenne  id^  noc^  nid^t.  9.  Sag  Silberbud;  gef^ort  ben 
ilinbern.  10.  Die  2^dler  unb  SBdlberbe^  ©ebirglanbe^  finb  febr 
fd^on  im  §erbfte. 

EXERCISE  9  b 

1.  That  is  the  pictiire  of  a  friend.  2.  Those  are  jiictures  of* 
friends.  3.  She  lias  two  sons  and  two  daiigliters.  4.  People 
of*  intelligence  are  always  friends  of  the  country.  5.  T  see 
a  few  houses  in  the  valley.  G.  lie  has  the  intelligence  of  a 
man,  the  feeling  of  a  child.  7.  lie  has  two  castles  in  the 
country.  8.  Do  you  see  the  castle  yonder  with  the  two 
towers?  9.  The  l)ooks  and  pictures  })elong  to  the  man-of- 
the-house.'  10.  Are  you  a  friend  of*  children?  11.  T 
know  the  men  ;  they  are  friends  of  my  father. 

Vocabulary 

NoTR.  —  Since  all  nouns  of  the  third  class  have  umlaut  in  the  plural, 
if  possible,  the  modification  of  the  vowel  does  not  need  to  be  speiually  in- 
dicated for  words  of  that  class. 

ba§  93ilb,  8.^  picture.  bo§  2aub,^.<f.*-^  land,  country. 

bi§,  prep,  (ace.)  up  to,  until ;  2eutc,  />/.  onlf/y  ])0()ple. 

bi§  on,  clear  to,  as  far  as.  natUr(id),  adv.  of  course,  natur- 
ba§  S3ud),  s.^  book.  ally. 

ber  Sbelmann,  s.^  noble-man.  ha^  ©c^Ioft,  s.^  {pi.  ^'6\\'),  castle, 

ber  Srrcunb,  ».'  friend.  ber  ©o^n,  «.'  (/>/.  o),  son. 

freunblici^,  adj,  friendly,  kind.  \>ci^  %({\,  «.'  valley,  dale, 

ber  ©eift,  s.^  intelligence,  spirit,  ber  !j:unn,  «.'  (/>/.  ii),  tower. 

ghost.  iiber,  prep.  (ace.  and  dat.)  over, 
ba^  ©emiit,  s.^  feeling,  soul.  about, 

geftem,  adu.  yester-day.  \)on,  prep,  (dat.)  from,  of. 

ber    ^aufmann,     s.^     merchant  ber  SSalb,  s.^  forest  [wold]. 

[chapman].  ber  SSirt,  «.'  landlord,  man-of- 
\^^  ^inb,  s.^  child.  the-house. 
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Notes.  —  i  ^m  $aitfc,  in  the  house  ;  at  home  =  gu  ^auje.  —  ^  j^auf- 
mntttt ;  this  and  some  other  compounds  of  9}?anu  have  two  plurals, 
one  in  ^manner,  the  other  in  »(ciitc,  the  latter  being  without  reference 
to  sex;  thus  ^aufmonncr,  merchants,  tradesmen;  ^aufteutc,  trades- 
people.—  ^  kioit  S3iid|ertt,  of  hooks;  t)on  with  a  dat.  may  take  the  place 
of  a  gen.,  cin  greunb  t)on  ^Hdjtxn,  being  =  eln  grcunb  bcr  ^adjex.  One 
could  not  say  cln  grcunb  S3uc^cv.  —  *  attf  bem  Sattbe,  in  the  country, 
as  opposed  to  in  the  city,  3m  ?anbc  means  in  the  country  taken  as  a 
whole,  including  the  cities.  —  ^  of,  t)on.  —  *  man-of-the-house  ;  words 
thus  joined  by  hyphens  are  to  be  translated  in  German  as  one  word. 
—  "^  fianb ;  the  usual  plural  of  ![?anb  is  Jonber ;  ?anbc  is  poetic,  or  used 
in  compounds,  as  bte  9hebertanbe,  the  Netherlands. 

EXERCISE  10 
Colloquy  :  Strong  Nouns,  Third  Class 

1 

2Bie  ^pat  ift  eg  h)o^l?^    ©c^en  toxx  nxd)i  balb  md)  §aufc?' 

@g  ift  iDobI  *  jiemlic^  fpdt ;  id}  fe^e  fd^on  Sicbter  in  ber  ©tabt 
bort. 

3a,  eg  ioirb  *  fd^on  bunfel,  unb  ber  SBeg  burd^  ben  SBalb  ift 
jiemlid^  lang. 

3tlfo  gef^en  h)ir  quer  burd^  bie  g^elber. 

©e^r  gern ;  aber  tt>ag  ift  bag  Ding  bort  am  Stanbe  beg  ipoljeg  ?  '^ 

3c^  tt^eij  nid^t ;  ein  ©ef^jenft  melleic^t. 

2)a  bift  bu  too^l  im  ^rrtum  ;  fiir  bie  ©eifter  ift  eg  nocb  ju  frii^ 
am  3tbenb. 

2 

Let  us  go  ^  home ;  it  is  getting  late. 

Yes,  there  is  a  light  in  the  little  hoiise  yonder  already."^ 
It  is  pretty  dark  in  the  woods ;  do  yon  know  ^  the  way  ? 
Not  very  well  ^ ;  let  us  go  across  thni  the  field. 
Very  well;   Imt  what  is  that  thing  yonder  among ^°  the 
leaves  ? 

I  do  not  know ;  perhaps  it  is  a  spook. 

It  is  ])retty  early  in  the  evening  for  spooks,  isn't  it? 

EXERCISE  10  a 

1.  3^  f^^^^  ^i"  2i*^  ^"^^4^  ^i^  flatter  ber  Sdume.  2.  2)ie 
S)in0e  auf  bem  3:ifd^c  geboren  ben  Sinbern,    3.  ©eben  Wxx  burdbg 
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^elb  obet  burd^  ben  2Balb  ?  4.  ^^d)  fel^e  Sid^ter  in  ben  genftem 
be«  ©d^loffe^.  6.  ^d)  fenne  jtuei  SBege  toon  ^ter  nad)  bet  Stabt. 
6.  ©a^  Su^  ^at  atterlei  Silber  am  Slanbe  ber  Slcitter.  7.  g<g 
fmb  allerlei  S^^wn^er  in  bem  Sud^e.  8.  3)et  SBeg  burd^^  %al 
ift  fe^r  gut  bi^  an  ben  Stanb  be^  3Balbe§.  9.  ^6)  l^abe  ba<^ 
Sud^  unb  bie  Silber  bon  einem  greunbe.  10.  S)ie  ©eifter  be« 
©ebirge^  jinb  freunblid^, 

EXERCISE  10  b 

1.  I  am  going  home.  "2.  Father  is  not  at  liome. 
3.  Mother  is  in  the  house.  4.  I  see  you  know  "  very  little 
of  ^^  books  and  pictures.  5.  For  the  mother  the  children  are 
the  light  of  the  house.  6.  Do  you  know  ®  the  way  thru 
the  fields  ?  7.  The  thing  is  among  the  books  on  the  table. 
8.  What  do  you  know  ^^  of  ^*  ghosts  and  spooks  ?  9.  The 
s])irit  of  the  Iwok  is  good,  but  it  has  a  few  errors.  10.  I  low 
long  is  the  way  from  here  to ^'  the  edge  of  the  woods? 

VoCAIJULARY 

balb,  adv.  soon  [bold].  ber  JRonb,  a.^  odgc,  IjohIim-. 

\>a^  S3(att,  .S.3  leaf  [blade].  jpat,  adv.  adj.  late. 

^^  2)in9,  a.^  thing.  UieUei'c^t,  adv,  perhajis. 

bunfcl,  adj.  dark.  \m<i,  pron.  (inter.)  what. 

'i>a^  fjelb,  x.»  field.  bcv  '^qc^,  «.*  way. 

friit),  adv.  adj.  early.  luerben,  v.  lieeome  ;  e*;:^  luirb,  it 

fiiv,  prep,  (ace.)  for.  is  becoming. 

bo§  ^efpe'nft,  s.^  ghost,  spook.  juic,  adv.  how,  as  [why]. 

t>a^  §0(5,  s.^  wood,  forest.  JDiffen,  v.  know  ;  id)  weiB,  1  know 

ber  3^um,  a-.^  error.  [tO  wit]. 

\)a^  Sic^t,  s.^  light.  .vemlid),  adv.  pretty,  toleral)Iy. 

quer,  adv.  across. 

Notes.  —  ^  ton%  I  wonder.  —  2  nad^  ^aufe,  home.  —  »  tootfl,  prob- 
ably,  no  doubt,  I  presume,  I  reckon,  I  yuess.  — *  ei^  tuirb,  it  is  getting ; 
3.  pers.  sing.  pres.  of  werbcn,  which  inflects  thus :  id)  rocrbe,  bu  tuirft, 
cr  njlrb,  wir  lucrbcn,  i^r  wevbet,  fie  merben.  —  ^  ^^\^t^ ;  here  =  ifijalb, 
woods.  The  more  common  sense  is  wood,  as  a  material.  — «  Let  us 
go,  ge^en  Wlr  (see  Ex.  8,  n.  4).—  "'  already,  fc^on  ;  directly  after  ift.— 
*  do  you  know,  fennft  bu ;  the  use  of  bu  in  this  exercise,  instead  of 
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@ic,  presupposes  that  the  speakers  are  very  intimate  friends.  —  *  Not 
very  well,  nic^t  \tf)v  gut ;  but  in  the  next  sentence  very  well  =  fe^r 
flern.  —  ^^  among,  untcr,  with  dat. — ^^  you  know,  bu  tueigt ;  do  you 
know,  njcigt  bu.  The  pres.  of  wiffcn  inflects  irregularly  as  follows :  tc^ 
toti%  bu  njeifit,  er  roelg,  wir  toiffen,  i^r  njigt,  f!c  tuiffcn.  —  ^  of,  t)on ; 
note  that  of  with  a  verb,  as  in  know  of,  speak  of  etc.,  cannot  be 
translated  by  the  genitive.  —  i*  ^^  j^jg  qj^^  -^ith  ace. 


-^ 


The  Weak  Declension 


92.  Membership.  The  weak  declension  embraces : 
(1)  a  considerable  number  of  monosyllabic  nomis,  mainly 
feminine,  but  with  a  few  masculines ;  (2)  nearly  all  the 
feminines  of  more  than  one  syllable  ;  (3)  masculines 
that  end  in  e;  (4)  many  foreign  masculines  that  have 
the  accent  on  the  ultima. 

1.  There  are  no  neuter  nouns  of  the  weak  declension. 
While  it  contains  numerous  masculines,  it  is  chiefly  made 
up  of  feminines  of  more  than  one  syllable,  tlie  only  nouns 
of  the  latter  class  that  do  not  belong  to  it  \mng  SWutter, 
3^od^ter,  and  a  few  in  ni^,  f al  and  funft. 

93.  A  Rule  of  Gender.  The  suffixes  ei,  ^eit,  feit,  in, 
fd)aft  and  uug  invariably  form  feminine  nouns  of  the 
weak  declension. 

1.  This  rule  covers  a  very  large  number  of  words.  The 
ending  l^eit,  cognate  with  hood  in  manhood,  forms  a  multi- 
tude of  abstracts  from  adjectives,  as  ^reil^eit,  freedom,  from 
ftei,  free  ;  feit  has  a  similar  function  (§  387,  7)  ;  in  forms 
feminines  that  correspond  to  masculines,  as  ^onig,  kinc/, 
Sdnigin,  queen  ;  fd^aft  is  cognate  with  s?iip  in  friendship  =^ 
JJreunbfc^aft,  and  ung  with  in(j  in  warning  =  SBamung. 

2.  The  foreign  suflixes  ic,  i!  and  ion  also  form  feminine 
nouns. 

94.  Formation  of  the  Cases.  Masculines  add  (e)n  to 
thenominative  singular  to  form  all  the  other  cases,  sin- 
gular and  plural.     Feminines  add  (e)n  thruout  the  plural. 
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1.  The  case-ending  is  n  if  the  noun  ends  in  c,  cl,  er  or  ax, 
otherwise  it  is  en.  But  §crr,  gentleman,  sir^  Mr.,  generally 
has  in  the  singular  §crrn,  in  the  plural  §crrcn. 

2.  Feminines  in  in  have  the  plural  in  inncn. 

3.  No  weak  noun  has  umlaut  as  a  i)lural-sign. 

95.  Examples.  9)Jcnfd),  man,  mankitui ;  SliiaDe,  loy ; 
3'raii,  vrife,  Mrs. ;  SBIuinc,  flower. 


Singular 

N. 

bcr  atenfd^ 

ber  ^nabc       bic  '^xavi 

bie  SJIumc 

G. 

be«  iDtenfd^cn 

bc«  ^nabcn     bcr  %xa\x 

bcr  Slumc 

D. 

bem  iDlenfd^cn 

bem  ^naben    bcr  §rau 

bcr  Slumc 

A. 

ben  ^JUtcnfci^en 

ben  ^nabcn     bic  g^au 

bic  33(umc 

Plural 

N.  bic  3Kcnfci^cn  bie  ilnabcn  bic  graucn  bic  Slumcn 

(t.  bcr  SWenfd^en  bcr  ilnaben  ber  ^rauen  ber  Slumcn 

D.  ben  9Jlcnfci^en  ben  ^naben  ben  grauen  ben  33Iumen 

A.  bic  3Kcnfci^cn  bic  ^naben  bic  graucn  bie  Slurncn 

1.  So  also  bcr  Stubc'nt,  the  student :  bc^  Stubentcn,  bem 
Stubenten,  ben  Stubentcn,  pi.  in  all  cases,  Stubentcn. 

96.  Rule  of  Order  II:  Position  of  Adverbs.  In  the 
normal  order  an  adverb  must  not  come  between  the  sub- 
ject and  the  verb ;  thus  /  hardly  hioiv,  id)  iucij3  faunt ;  he 
never  goes  to  chiirch,  er  gel)t  nie  in  bie  $iivd)e. 

1.  An  adverb  of  time  usually  takes  precedence  of  other 
adverbs;  thus  /  kiieiv  him  very  well  at  that  time,  xi}  lanntc 
i^n  bamal^  fc^r  gut ;  he  is  usually  at  home  evenings,  er  ift 
abenb^  gch)of)nlici^  ju  §aufc. 

EXERCISE   11 
Re\ding  Lesson  :  Weak  Xouxs 

^if  btnfc^on  jc^n  2!Bo(f)en  in  bcr  g^rcmbc/  unb  bic  ^t\i  l)cr= 
gcl^t  ntir  fc^r  fcbncH  iibcr  bcr  Slrbcit.     gdb  ^abc  tdglid^  cine 
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©))rac^ftunbc  ^  unb  jttjei  ©tunben  \o'6d)tnH\d)  in  bcr  SJlufif .  %\xx 
bie  Bpxad)^  ^abe  id^  einen  Septet,  fiir  bic  SKufif  einc  Sei^rerin.' 
ilber  *  bic  gamilie,  befonbetg  iiber  ben  §au^l^errn  ^  unb  bic  ^in* 
bcr,  fd^rieb  •  ic^  neulid^  ein  paax  gcilen.  2)ic  gtau  SBirtin  ^  ift 
cine  SBeltbame  ®  unb  ge^t  biel  in  ©efeUfd^aft. 

EXERCISE   11a 

1.  Sd^  ^abe  2ltbcit  auf '  jtpei  SBoc^en.  2.  5Dag  Seben  be«'° 
3Kenfd^en  ift  furj.  3.  SDet'°  3Kenfc^  ift  immer  bag  ^inb  bcr 
3eit.  4.  SDie'"  aJJenfd^cn  finb  Sinber  bcr  3citen.  6.  SEBer  ift 
bcr  3Sater  beg  ^naben?  6.  ^ft  bic  2)amc  cine  'Jrau  ober  ein 
graulein  ?  7.  ^ennen  Sie  bic  aJluttcr  ber  ^naben  ?  8.  gg  ift 
bic  S^it  ber^SIumen.  9.  2)ie  3)ame  ift  cine  greunbin  bcr  ^a^ 
milie.  10.  S)ie  3Kdbd^en  finb  greunbinnen  ber  SWufi!.  11.  2)ie 
^amilie  gel^t  nad^  jh)ci  SBod^cn  in  bic  g^rcmbe.  12.  2)ag  ift  2lr- 
beit  fiir  cine  2)ame,  nid^t  filr  einen  §errn.  13.  3^  fd^reibe  bieg^ 
mal  nur  ein  })aar  ^txUn ;  id^  l^abc  hjcnig  ^txt. 

EXERCISE   lib 

1.  Work  "  is  good  for  man."  2.  The  lady  is  the  mother 
of  ^^  ten  children.  8.  Two  of  ^^  the  ten  children  are  boys. 
4.  The  man-of-the-house  is  a  friend  of  society .^^  5.  What 
do  you  know^^  of^^  the  language  of  flowers?"  6.  The 
time  is  too  short  for  a  music-lesson.  7.  Well,  how  goes  it 
with  the  language-lessons  ?  8.  The  boy's  mother  is  a  tea<5h- 
er.  9.  He  is  a  student  and  knows  ^*  all  sorts  of  languages. 
10.  The  weeks  pass  very  quickly ;  it  is  already  the  begin- 
ning of  the  autumn-time. 

Vocabulary 

bie  Slrbeit,  w.  work.  ber  fiel^rer,  s.^  teacher. 

bcfonber^,  adv,  especially.  mir,  pron,  (dat.)  to  me,  for  me. 

bic  ^ame,  w,  lady,  dame.  bie  9J?ufi'f,  w,  music, 

bic  iJami'Iie,  w.  family,  neulid^,  adv,  lately  [newly]. 

bie  Svembe,  w,  foreign  land.  o,  inter/.  O,  oh. 

bic  ©cfeUfd^ft,  w.  society.  fc^netl,  adj,  swift;  3is adv,  swiftly. 
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bit  ©praAc,  w.  language.  bie  SSo^,  tr.  week. 

bic  ©tunbc,  tr.  hour,  lesson.  loSc^entlicft,  adv,  weekly. 

tdgUc^,  adj.  adv,  daily.  je^n,  num.  ten. 

Xjcrge'l^n,  v,  pass  [forego].  bie  ^cxk,  w.  line. 

Did,  jtwon.  adj.  adv,  much.  bie  3eit,  w.  time  [tide]. 

bie  5Se(t,  w,  world. 

Notes.  —  i  in  bcr  gfrembe,  abroad,  ~  2  8|ira4fhtttbe,  language- 
lesson;  a  compound  of  @pra(^e  (with  e  dropped)  and  @tunbe. — 
'  fic'^rcri^n,  woman  teacher^  Ipc^rer  being  always  a  man  teacher. — 

*  fibtt,  in  the  sense  of  concerning ,  aboutj  takes  the  ace.  —  ^  4^aiti9« 
f^tttn,  manrof-ihe-house.  —  ^  f iJ^neb  i^,  I  wrote ;  inverted  because  an 
adverbial  phrase  precedes.     This  verb  belongs  to  the  class  called 

*  strong,^  which  form  their  preterit  by  means  of  internal  vowel-change. 
The  inflection  runs  :  \6)  ft^ricb,  bu  fd)ricbfl,  cr  fd^rieb,  tt)ir  jt^rleben,  l^r 
ft^rlebt,  fie  ft^rleben.  —  "^  bie  gfrati  ^irtitt,  my  landlady ;  ^err  and  grau 
often  precede  titles  for  courtesy ^s  sake.  When  thus  used  they  should 
not  be  translated.  —  *  ^eltbame,  woman  of  Vie  worlds  i.  e.  of  fashion, 
—  ®  ttttf ;  here  =  for.  — 10  bci8,  bcr ;  see  Ex.  4,  n.  8.  SDienfc^  =  *  man ' 
in  distinction  from  animals ;  SJ^ann  =  ^  man  ^  in  distinction  from 
woman.  —  i^  Use  the  generic  article.  —  ^^  of,  tjon.  —  ^  do  you  know, 
tDlffen  @le,  or  welgt  bu.  —  ^*  knows,  fennt. 


EXERCISE  12 
Colloquy  :  Weak  Nouns 

1 

5Run,  \oa^  gibt  c^  in  bet  3^Wwng  ? 
5Ric^t  toici ;  nut  cine  ^Kenge  ^  Kleinigfeitcn. 
gg  ift  *  boc^  ft)o^I  etft)ag  barin  ttbet »  ^oliti!,  iibcr  bie  SBa^Ien  ? 
Sc^r  h)cnig ;  abet  bic  5laci^tici^tcn  bcutcn  auf  cinen  ©ieg  fiit 
bic  2)cmo!ratcn. 

9Keincn  ©ic  in  bcr  Station  iiber^am)t,  ober  nur  in  bcr  Stabt  ? 
3ic^  ntcinc  in  bcr  ^Ration  ;  aber  bic  ©ad^c  ift  nod^  nid^t  gehji^. 
933ic  gro^  ift  bie  3Ke^r^cit  bcr  S)emoIraten  ^ier  in  bet  ©tabt  ? 
©ic  ^abcn  cine  ?!Kc^r^cit  toon  cttoa  jtocil^unbert  ©timmen. 

2 

I  see  you  have  a  paper.     How  is  *  the  election  going  ? 
The  evening  papers  ^  have  not  much  about  politics. 
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But  they  surely  have  *  reports  from  the  city,  have  they 
not? 

Oh,  yes  5  luck  "^  is  on  the  side  ®  of  the  democrats. 

How  large  is  the  majority  ? 

According  to  ®  the  papers  they  have  a  majority  of  about 
two  hundred  votes. 

EXERCISE   12  a 

1.  S)ie  SJlei^rl^cit  ber  2lrbeiter  finb  2)emofratcn.  2.  S)ic 
©tabt  \)at  tttoa  jcl^n  geitungen :  cin  2lbcnbblatt  ^°  unb  einc  ?!Kenge 
SWorgenbldtter.  3.  (gg  ift  bie  3^^^  *>^^  ©tabth)al^Icn,  aber  id^ 
h)ei^  fc^r  hjenig  i)on  bcr  ^Politil.  4.  2)ic  SBegc  bcr  ^Politil  fmb 
meifteng  fe^r  bunfcl.  5.  §ier  fmb  Slumcn  in  ?!Kengc  "  unb  fiir 
cine  Klciniglcit  ju  ^abcn.^^  6.  3)er  ^ricbe  ift  nid^t  immcr  cin 
&IM  "  im  Seben  bcr  5Rationcn.  7.  ©«  gibt  cine  3Kcngc  ©cfcff^ 
fd^aften  untct  ben  ©tubentcn.  8.  2Bic  fd^nell  tocrgei^cn  bie  2^agc 
unb  SBod^en !  9.  S)ie  3lai)xxi)t  toon  cinem  Siege  ber  2lrbeiter  ift 
0ch)i^  nid^t  \oaf)x.  10.  3^^  fd^rcibe  cin  'Sni)  iiber  bie  ©})rad^e 
ber  Kinber. 

EXERCISE  12  b 

1.  There  comes  the  boy  with  the  evening  paper.  2.  Here 
are  only  a  few  lines  abo^it  politics.  3.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  city  are  mostly  democrats.  4.  I  am  a  democrat  and 
the  son  of  a  democrat.  5.  Politics  is  not  the  affair  of  a 
boy.  6.  That  points  to  a  victory  for  the  workingmen,  does 
it  not?  7.  He^  wrote  a  mass  of  books  about  all  sorts  of 
things.  8.  Are  you  on  the  side  of  the  majority  in  the  mat- 
ter of  the  city-park  ?  9.  There  are  ^*  all  sorts  of  people  in 
the  world.     10.  Is  there  ^*  a  language  of  flowers  ?  ^® 

Vocabulary 

bari'n,  adv.  therein,  in  it.  gebcn,  v,  give ;  e^  gibt  (with  ace) 
ber  3)cmofra't,  w.  democrat,  there  is,  there  are. 

beuten,  v,  (auf,  ace.)  point  (to).  getDi'fe,   adj.   certain  ;    as    adu. 
bodi,  adv.  yet,  still,  tho.  certainly,  to  be  sure, 

ctipa,  <idv.  about,  approximately,  gvofe,  adj.  great. 

tixoai,  pron.  (indef.)  something.  l^unbcrt,  num.  hundred. 
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bic  ©praAc,  w,  language.  bic  SSo^,  tr.  week. 

bic  6tunbc,  tr.  hour,  lesson.  loSc^entlicft,  arfu.  weekly. 

tdgUc^,  adj.  adv,  daily.  je^n,  num.  ten. 

Xjcrgc'^n,  v,  pass  [forego].  bie  3cilc,  «r.  line. 

X)ie(,  jtwon.  adj.  adv.  much.  bie  3cit,  w.  time  [tide]. 

bie  SSeh,  w.  world. 

Notes.  —  i  in  bcr  gfrembe,  abroad.  ~  2  8|ira4fhtttbe,  language- 
lesson;  a  compound  of  @pra(^e  (with  e  dropped)  and  @tunbe. — 
^  fic'^rcrl^  It,  woman  tectcher^  Setter  being  always  a  man  teacher. — 

*  ikhttf  in  the  sense  of  concerning ,  about,  takes  the  ace.  —  ^  4^aiti9« 
^ernt,  munrof-the-fiouse.  —  ^  f iJ^rieb  i^,  I  wrote ;  inverted  because  an 
adverbial  phrase  precedes.     This  verb  belongs  to  the  class  called 

*  strong,^  which  form  their  preterit  by  means  of  internal  vowel-change. 
The  inflection  runs  :  ic^  ft^ricb,  bu  fd^riebft,  cr  fd^rieb,  tt)ir  jcftrleben,  l^r 
ft^riebt,  fie  ft^rieben.  —  "^  bie  gfran  ^irtitt,  my  landlady ;  ^err  and  grau 
often  precede  titles  for  courtesy's  sake.  When  thus  used  they  should 
not  be  translated.  —  *  ^eltbatne,  woman  of  the  world,  i.  e.  of  fashion, 
—  ®  ttttf ;  here  =  for.  — 10  ht^,  bcr ;  see  Ex.  4,  n.  8.  SDienjc^  =  *  man ' 
in  distinction  from  animals ;  iO^ann  =  *•  man '  in  distinction  from 
woman.  —  ^^  Use  the  generic  article.  —  ^'^  of,  tjon.  —  ^^  do  you  know, 
tDiffen  @ie,  or  weigt  bu.  —  "  knows,  fennt. 


EXERCISE  12 
Colloquy  :  Weak  Nouns 

1 

5Run,  h)a^  gibt  e^  in  bet  S^i^wng  ? 
9lic^t  toiel ;  nur  cine  ^Kenge  ^  ^leinigfeiten. 
gg  ift  *  boc^  ft)ol^I  ttm^  barin  ttbet »  ^oliti!,  iiber  bie  SBa^Ien  ? 
©e^r  iDenig ;  abet  bie  ^la^xxi^Un  beuten  auf  einen  ©teg  fiit 
bie  2)emo!raten. 

?!Keinen  ©ie  in  ber  Station  u6er^au})t,  ober  nur  in  ber  ©tabt  ? 
^^d)  meine  in  bcr  ^Ration  ;  aber  bie  ©ad^c  ift  nod^  nid^t  geh)i^. 
933ic  gro^  ift  bie  5Jle^r^cit  bcr  S)cmoIraten  ^ier  in  bcr  ©tabt  ? 
©ic  l^aben  cine  3Wc^rl^cit  \)on  cth)a  jlDcil^unbcrt  ©timmen. 

2 

I  see  you  have  a  paper.     How  is  *  the  election  going  ? 
The  evening  papers  ^  have  not  much  about  politics. 
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But  they  surely  have  *  reports  from  the  city,  have  they 
not? 

Oh,  yes  5  luck  "^  is  on  the  side  ®  of  the  democrats. 

How  large  is  the  majority  ? 

According  to  ®  the  papers  they  have  a  majority  of  about 
two  hundred  votes. 

EXERCISE   12  a 

1.  S)ie  aJlel^t^cit  bet  2lr6eitct  finb  S)emofraten.  2.  2)ie 
©tabt  i)at  etlDa  je^n  S^itungcn :  ein  2lbcnbblatt  ^°  unb  einc  ?!Kenge 
SWorgenbldtter.  3.  @g  ift  bic  3^^  t>^^  ©tabttoal^Icn,  abet  id^ 
h)ei^  fe^r  menig  toon  ber  ^PoKtil.  4.  2)ic  SBege  ber  ^Politil  fmb 
meiften^  fc^r  bunlel.  5.  §ier  fmb  Slumcn  in  ?!Kengc  "  unb  fiir 
eine  Kleinigfcit  ju  ^abcn.^^  6.  3)cr  ^rtcbe  ift  nic^t  immcr  cin 
OHM  "  im  Scbcn  ber  5lationen.  7.  ©^  gibt  einc  ^IKenge  ©efeffs 
fd^aften  unter  ben  ©tubenten.  8.  2Bie  fd^nett  toergel^en  bie  2^agc 
unb  SBod^en !  9.  S)ie  3lai)xxi)t  toon  einem  ©iegc  ber  2lrbeiter  ift 
getoi^  nid^t  toal^r.  10.  ^i)  fd^reibe  ein  Sud^  ilbcr  bie  Bpxaift 
ber  ^inber. 

EXERCISE  12  b 

1.  There  comes  the  boy  with  the  evening  paper.  2.  Here 
are  only  a  few  lines  about  politics.  3.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  city  are  mostly  democrats.  4.  I  am  a  democrat  and 
the  son  of  a  democrat.  5.  Politics  is  not  the  afEair  of  a 
boy.  6.  That  points  to  a  victory  for  the  workingmen,  does 
it  not?  7.  He^  wrote  a  mass  of  books  about  all  sorts  of 
things.  8.  Are  you  on  the  side  of  the  majority  in  the  mat- 
ter of  the  city-park  ?  9.  There  are  ^*  all  sorts  of  people  in 
the  world.     10.  Is  there  ^*  a  language  of  flowers  ?  ^® 

Vocabulary 

bari'n,  adv.  therein,  in  it.  gcben,  v,  give ;  e^  gibt  (with  ace) 
ber  3)cmofra't,  w,  democrat,  there  is,  there  are. 

beuten,  v.  (auf,  ace.)  point  (to).  getDi'fe,    adj.   certain  ;    as    adv. 
hodif  adv.  yet,  still,  tho.  certainly,  to  be  sure, 

ctipa,  adv.  about,  approximately,  grofe,  adj.  great. 

ttxoa^,  pron.  (indef.)  something.  ^unbcrt,  num.  hundred. 
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bic  ^Icinigfcit,   w.  trifle,   small      bie  ^oliti'f,  w,  politics, 

matter,  triviality.  bie  ©acfte,  w.  affair,  thing  [sake], 

bie  SRe^v^eit,  w,  majority  [more-      bic  ©eite,  w.  side. 

hood,  more-ness].  ber  ©ieg,  «.*  victory, 

itieinen,  v,  mean.  bie  ©timme,  w,  voice,  vote, 

bic  ^ienge,  w,  mass,  multitude.       iibev^u'pt,  adv,  in  general,  at 
bic  ^lci&\x\&\\,   w.   report,  news,  large  [over-head]. 

tidings.  bie  5Sa^I,  w.  choice,  election, 

bic  9?atio'n,  w.  nation,  bic  3^itung,  w,  newspaper  [tid- 

ing]- 

Notes.  —  i  ISSitn^t  ^(ettttgfettett,  mass  of  ttiflea ;  notice  the  absence 
of  a  prep,  ^(elnigfcltcn  is  in  apposition  with  SWcnge.  — -  ^  @g  {^  ^^(d^ 
toolll  tUoa§,  there  is  surely  something;  bodj  IDO^I,  surely^  boc^  em- 
phasizing the  probability  implied  by  ttJO^I.  —  *  flbcr  $o(ttif,  on  (about) 
politics.  Observe  Uiat  the  English  plurals  in  -ics,  o.  g.  polUicSj 
physics,  mathematics^  are  not  plural  in  German —  *  is  .  .  .  going, 
jjc^t  (see  Ex.  6,  n.  3).  —  *  evening  paper,  Stbenbjcitmifl.  —  ^  They  surely 
have  .  .  .  have  they  not,  man  t)at  bod^  tDO^I . . .  nic^t  n^a^r?— "^  luck, 
ba«  ©liicf.  —  8  on  the  side,  auf  ber  @eltc. —  '  According  to,  nadj,  with 
dat.  — 10  $((enb((att ;  S31att  is  a  common  word  for  Journal,  gazette.  — 
11  til  9)^en0e,  in  abundance,  in  quantity.  —  i^  ^^  fyadeii,  to  be  had.  — 
1^  ®IM,  piece  of  good  fortune,  blessing.  —  i*  There  are,  e«  glbt.  The 
present  of  gebeu  inflects  thus :  ic^  gebc,  bu  gibfl,  ei*  gibt,  iuir  gcbeit, 
Hr  gebt,  fie  geben.  On  the  spelling  glbt,  instead  of  glebt,  see  Ap- 
pendix I.  — 15  ig  there,  glbt  e8.  —  i®  language  of  flowers,  @prad)c  ber 
Slumen,  or  53Iumenfprad)e. 

The  Mixed  Declension 

97.  Membership.  The  mixed  declension  comprises  a 
number  of  masculine  and  neuter  nouns  (no  feminines) 
that  inflect  the  singular  after  the  manner  of  the  strong 
declension,  but  the  plural  after  the  manner  of  the  weak. 
To  it  belong : 

1.  A  small  group  of  words  having  no  common  character- 
istic of  form  and  represented  below  by  ber  ©taat  and  ba^  2tuge. 

2.  Nine  or  ten  masculines  in  e  which  add  n^  for  the 
genitive  singular  and  n  for  all  other  cases. 

a.  The  ending  en^  appears  also  in  the  genitive  of  ba§  ^^^, 
heaH,  the  real  stem  being  iperjen  ;  the  inflection  runs :  nom. 
and  ace.  §erj,  gen.  §erjen^,  dat.  §erjen,  pi.  ^erjen. 
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3.  Latin  nouns  in  unaccented  or,  with  plural  in  o'ren. 

4.  A  number  of  Latin  and  Greek  neuters  which  make 
the  plural  in  en,  or  ien  if  the  Latin  plural  ended  in  ia, 

98.  Examples.     (Btaat,  state;   9iame,  name;   S)o!tor, 
doctor  ;  Sluge,  eye  ;  S)rama,  drama  ;  ©tubium,  study. 


Singular 

Nom. 

bcr  ©taat 

ber  5lame 

ber  3)oItor 

Gen. 

be^  ©taateg 

be^  9lamen§ 

beg  2)oftorg 

Dat. 

bem  Staatc 

bem  Stamen 

bem  3)oftor 

Ace. 

ben  ©taat 

ben  iliamen 
Plural 

ben  3)o!tor 

Nom. 

bie  Btaattn 

bie  Stamen 

bie  2)oftoren 

Gen. 

ber  Qiaakn 

ber  Stamen 

ber  3)oftoren 

Dat. 

ben  ©taaten 

ben  Stamen 

ben  2)oItoren 

Ace. 

bie  QiaaUn 

bie  Stamen 

• 

Singular 

bie  3)o!toren 

Nom. 

ba^  2luge 

bag  3)rama 

bag  ©tubium 

Gen. 

be§  2lu0e^ 

beg  2)ramag 

beg  ©tubiumg 

Dat. 

bem  Stage 

bem  S)rama 

bem  ©tubium 

Ace. 

ba^  3luge 

bag  3)rama 

Plural 

bag  ©tubium 

Nom. 

bie  aiugen 

bie  3)ramen 

bie  ©tubien 

Gen. 

ber  2tugen 

ber  3)ramen 

ber  ©tubien 

Dat. 

ben  aiugen 

ben  3)ramen 

ben  ©tubien 

Ace. 

bie  2tugen 

bie  3)ramen 

bie  ©tubien 

EXERCISE   13 
Reading  Lesson  :   Nouns  of  the  Mixed  Declension 

3Son  2^ag  ju  %a^  ^  mad^e  id^  afferlei  Sefanntfd^aften  unter  ben 
Stad^barn.  ©eftern  abenb  iuar  id^  ju  %\]i)^  ^  bei  einem  §errn 
Stameng  ©d^mibt,  einem  Setter  meiner '  SBirtin.    §err  ©d^mibt 
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ift  S)oItor  *  ber  5p^iIofo))l^ic  unb  ^Profejf or  an  *  ber  Untecrfitdt. 
2)ie  ©cfettfci^aft  beftanb  aug  lautcr  S)oftoren,  ^rofcfforcn  unb 
©tubentcn.  3Ran  rcbetc  •  bid  toon  Siid^cm  unb  ©tubicn,  abet 
aud^  toon  aingelcgen^citen  be^  ©taate^.  S)ag  Sw^^^^ff^  fw^  ^0= 
Utif  ^  ift  jc^t  fc^r  Icb^aft.  SBit  leben  nod^  im  gricbcn,  abet  toiel- 
Icid^t  ift  bic  S^t  bc^  ^ricbcn^  bcina^c  ju  ®nbe. 

EXERCISE  13a 

1.  3)a^  ©cbdubc  ge^ort  bem  ©taatc,  nid^t  bet  ©tabt.  2.  Sine 
Station  befte^t  an^  einem  Staate,  obet  au^  einet  3Kenge  ©taaten. 
3.  ^ennen  Sie  bie  5lamen  bet  £eute  am  2:ifd^e  bott?  4.  ^d) 
fd^teibe  ein  paax  ^tiUn  im  5lamen  beg  2)o!tot«.  5.  ©ie  ^at  bie 
aiugen  unb  bie  ©timme  bet  3Kuttet.  6.  3)a«  3j"^^^^ff^  fwt  bag 
3)tama  unb  fiit  bag  ©tubium  beg  !j)tamag  ift  je^t  fe^t  leb^aft. 

7.  S)et  §ett  2)oftot  l^at  eine  ^Kenge  SSettetn  9?ameng  ©d^mibt. 

8.  !j)ag  ift  bie  aitbeit  eineg  aSettetg  ^  toon  bem  ^tofeffot.  9.  ^a^ 
ift  getoife  bet  Slnfang  beg  @nbeg.  10.  2ln  ben  (Snben  beg  3int- 
metg  fie^t  man  95ilbet  aug®  bem  ^amilienleben. 

EXERCISE  13  b 

1.  What  is  the  gentleman's  name  ?  2.  That  is  the  son  of 
a  neighbor.  3.  The  neighbors  are  very  friendly.  4.  The 
professor  is  writing  a  book  on  ^°  the  study  of  the  drama. 
5.  Music"  is  the  language  of  the  heart.  6.  That  is  in  the 
interest  of  the  city,  not  of  the  state.  7.  The  interests  of 
the  majority  are  always  on  the  side  of  peace."  8.  The 
universities  are  here  an  affair  of  the  states.  9.  The  eyes 
are  the  windows  of  the  heart.  10.  I  am  making  a  number 
of  acquaintances  among  the  students  of  the  university. 

Vocabulary 

bic  ?l'ngcIc^gen^Ht,  w,  affair.  befte'f)en  (aug),  v,  consist  (of) ; 

bci,  prep,  (dat.)  by,  at,  at  the  pret.  beftanb. 

house  of.  Gnbe  mx.  (gen.  -^),  end. 

beina'l^c,  adv.  almost  [by-nigh],  ber  fjriebe, mx.  (gen. -ng), peace, 

bic  S3cfa'nntfc^ft,   w.  acquaint-  bag  3ntcre'ffe,  mx.  (gen.  -§),  m- 

ance.  terest. 
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|e|t,  adv.  now.  bet  ^ad)bax,  mx.  neighbor, 

lauter,  adv,  exclusively.  bic  ^l^ilofop^ic',  w,  philosophy. 

Icbcn,  V.  live.  bcr  ^rofc'ff or,  mx.  professor. 

(cb^ft,  <idv.  live-ly.  rebcn,  v.  talk ;  pret.  rebcte. 

mac^n,  v.  make.  bic  Unitoerfttd't,  w.  university. 

mcin,  pron.  (poss.)  my.  ber  better,  mx.  cousin. 

Notes.  — ^  Hon  !ta0  5tt  Xag  ;  in  this  phrase  the  e  of  the  dat.  is  gen- 
erally omitted.  —  2  ^  ^ttf^e,  at  table;  i.e.  in  this  case,  at  supper.  — 
8  meitter  ^irtttt,  of  my  landlady ;  meiu  is  declined  in  the  singular  like 
cliu  —  *  ^oftor ;  see  Ex.  4,  n.  6.  —  *  on ;  observe  the  preposition  ; 
one  is  a  professor  a  n  einer  Unioerfttdt,  but  a  student  a  n  f  einer  Unit)er« 
fttdt.  —  *  man  rebete  kiiel,  they  talked  much.  9?eben  inflects  like  n)o^« 
ncn  in  the  preterit,  except  that  it  has  a  connecting-vowel  e.  —  "^  fftr 
Volttif,  IN  politics.  —  8  ^etteri^ ;  or  one  might  say :  ^on  cinem  S5ettcr 
bed  ^rofcffor*.  It  is  better  to  avoid  two  genitives  (clue*  better*  be« 
^rofcffor«).  See  §  247,  3.  —  '  an^,  from,  i.  e.  pertaining  to.  — 10  on, 
fiber,  with  ace.  —  ^^  Use  the  generic  article. 


EXERCISE   14 
Colloquy  :  Nouns  of  the  Mixed  Declension 

1 

Sft  §crr  2)oftor  Sd^mibt  gu  §aufe  ? 

Sa  h)ol^I ;  abcr  ct  liegt  nod^  im  33ette.     2Bag  iDiinfci^cn  Sie  ? 

3c^  lommc  hjegcn  einc^  2lugenlciben^.^ 

3lbcr  mcin  3Sater  ift  fcin  2lrjt ;  cr  ^at  nid^t^  mit  2lu0enfranf5 
^eitcn  ju  tun.^ 

2BirIHci^  ?  ®r  f)ai  boc^  ben  SCitcI  3)oftor. 

Slici^tifl,  abcr  er  ift  3)o!tot  ber  ^^iIofoj)^ie. 

§at  er  bieffeic^t  einen  Sruber  ober  einen  9lamen^better '  in  ber 
Stabt  ? 

3ia,  freilid^ ;  \i)  fenne  einen  2trjt  Diameng  Sc^mibt.     (gr  ift 

ein  2?etter  be^  9?ater«. 

2 

Is  this  the  residence  of  Professor*  Schmidt? 
Yes,  but  he  is  not  at  home ;  he  is  away  on  business  ^  of 
state. 

You  are  perhaps  the  professor's  son  ? 
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Yes ;  do  you  wish  something  from  father  ?  ®  You  are  a 
student,  I  presumed 

No,  I  come  from  the  museum ;  I  am  the  son  of  the  director. 
Perhaps  then  you  have  something  for  father. 
Correct ;  the  box  here  contains  a  quantity  ®  of  minerals 
and  fossils. 

EXERCISE  14  a 

1.  3)a^h)ar  gett)!^  bic  ©timme  bc^  iperjen^.  2.  @r  ift  tpie® 
tin  ^inb  unb  fennt  bic  §etjen  ber  Kinber.  3.  Bennett  ©ic  ben 
§errn  S)ireftor  be^  5!Bufeum3  ?  4.  3Keinen  ®ie  ba^  ©tabtmu^ 
feum?  ©«  gibt  jlDci  SWufeen  unb  jh)ei  3)ireftoten.  5.  S)a«  fmb 
©tubenten  ber  Uniberfitcit.  6.  2Sunfd;en  ®ie  ein  Si'n'n^if  tnit 
c  i  n  e  m  ^°  Sctte  obet  mit  jh)ei  33etten  ?  7.  §iet  lebt  bet  ©tubent 
nic^t  untet  ben  3lugen  be«  $rofeffot«.  8.  S)et  griebe  ift  immer 
ein  ©liicf  fiir  bie  5lationen  ber  SBelt.  9.  ^\t)tx  dimmer  be^ 
SJlufeum^  ent^alten  ?!Kineralien  unb  goffilien.  10.  3)et  ^aften 
gel^dtt  in  "  bie  SBol^nuug  be^  3)iref tot^. 

EXERCISE  14  b 

1.  I  wish  a  room  with  two  windows  and  two  beds.  2.  We 
have  two  castles  and  two  museums  in  the  city.  3.  Phy- 
sicians are  always  doctors,  but  doctors  are  not  always  phy- 
sicians.    4.  The  windows  are  too  large,  the  beds  too  short. 

5.  That  is  the  affair  of  a  workingman,  not  of  a  student. 

6.  Yonder  is  the  residence  of  the  director.  7.  I  am  going 
home  on  account  of  the  illness  of  my  mother.  8.  What 
have  I  to  do  with  minerals  and  fossils  ?  9.  It  is  a  time  of 
suffering  among  the  workingmen.  10.  The  children  are 
cousins. 

Vocabulary 

ber    ^Irjt,    5.'    (pL    a),  physi-      fort,  adv.  away. 

cian.  ba§  &«?lii'^  wia:.  (pi.  Atrx),  fossil. 

^^  ^ett,  mx.  bed.  freilid^,  adv.  to  be  sure. 

bie§,  pron.  (dem.)  this.  ba§  (yefd)aft,  s.^  business, 

ber  2)ire'ftor,  mx.  director.  fein,  pron.  adj.  no,  not  a,  none. 

cnt^'Iten,  v.  contain ;  ent^dlt,      bie  il\an!^eit,    w.  sickness,  dis- 

contaius  [-hold].  ease. 
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bog  fieiben,  «J  suffering,  trouble  tun,  r.  do. 

[loathe].  ber  Xitel,  s.»  iitle^ 

ba§    9)imcro'(,    wjx.    (;>/.    sien),  luegcn,  jore/).  (^^^'w.)  on  account 

mineral,  of. 

bog  3Rufc'wm,  mx.  {pL  ^en),  wm-  luirflid^,  a//y.  really. 

seum,  bic  SBo^nung,  ?«>.  dwelling,  resi- 
ncin,  adv,  no  [none].  dence. 

nici^t^,  pron,  nothing.  luiinfci^en,  v,  wish. 
rid)tig,  adj,  right,  correct. 

Notes.  —  ^  ^(ttgenletbeitiS^  eye-troMe,  trouble  with  (my)  eyes. — 
^  5lt  ttttt,  to  do.  A  dependent  infinitive  usually  couies  at  the  end  of 
the  sentence  ;  see  §  187.  —  ^  ^lamtn^tfttttv,  namesake,  in  the  sense  of 

*  one  having  the  same  name.'  —  *  of  Professor,  bc«  $errn  ^rofcffor.  — 
6  on  business  of  state,  in  @ej(^dften  bed  ^taate^,  or  in  ©taatSgefd^aften. 
—  •  from  father,  tjom  SBater  (Ex.  4,  n.  6).  —  ^  are  a  student,  I  presume, 
ftnb  tt)o^(  (gtnbent— ^a  quantity  of,  eine  SWenjje  (without  prep.). — 

•  mie,  like,  —  ^^  etnem ;  here  =  one ;  see  §  116,  3.  —  "  qtt^M  in,  be- 
longs in.  The  box  is  not  in  place ;  so  the  ace.  tells  whither  it  must 
be  taken  to  be  where  it  '  belongs.' 

i^  Declensiox  of  Proper  Names 

'  99.  Names  of  Persons.  Names  of  persons  have,  in 
general,  no  inflection  except  in  tlie  genitive  singular; 
in  all  other  cases  the  form  remains  the  same,  the  article 
being  used,  if  necessary,  for  the  sake  of  clearness ;  e.  g. 
ic^  lefe  (ben)  ©chiller,  1  am  reading  Schiller  ;  \\\\  Sailbc  bcr 
9)Zojart  unb  bcr  SBacjncr,  in  the  land  of  the  Mozarts  and 
the  Wagners, 

1.  The  genitive  singular  has  the  ending  ^  —  the  rule  ap- 
plies to  feminine  as  well  as  to  masculine  names  —  unless  the 
name  ends  in  an  .v-sound,  when  an  apostrophe  is  commonly 
used ;  e.  g.  Sd^iller^  Sffierfe,  or  bte  SBerfe  Sd^iUer^,  Sch  iller's 
works,  the  works  of  Schiller  ;  9JJarie^  Sltem,  Muriels  parents; 
Dj)i^*  ©ebicfcte,  Opitz's  poems.  The  ending  en^,  as  in  9Ra= 
rien^  SItern,  Dj)iften^  ©ebidbte,  is  going  out  of  fashion,  tho 
still  often  used. 

a.  But  the  ending  §  is  omitted  if  the  name  is  j)reoeded 
by  an  article  or  pronoun  in  the  genitive  (an  intervening  ad- 
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jective  or  noun  makes  no  difference)  and  is  not  followed  by 
the  noun  on  which  the  genitive  depends ;  e.  g.  bie  SBcrte 
einc^  Sd^ittcr,  be^  3)ici^tcr^  Sd^iUer,  be^  jungcn  Sd^iHer,  mcine^ 
gcliebten  ©driller,  the  works  of  a  Schiller^  ofthejyoet  Schiller, 
of  the  youthful  Schiller,  of  my  beloved  Schiller ;  but  bc^ 
jungen  Sd^iKerd  SBcrfc,  the  young  Schiller^s  tvorks. 

100.  Names  of  Places.  Names  of  towns  and  coun- 
tries are  mostly  neuter  nouns,  used  without  the  article 
unless  an  adjective  precedes.  They  have  no  inflection 
except  an  ^  in  the  genitive  singular,  and  the  use  of  this 
follows  the  rule  given  above  for  names  of  persons ;  e.  g. 
bic  aKaueni  SRomi^,  the  walls  of  Rome-;  but  bie  aJiauem  be^ 
alteu  9tom,  ber  ^{(xt^i  JRom,  the  walls  of  ancient  Rome,  of 
the  city  of  Rome, 

1.  If  the  name  ends  in  an  ^-sound  the  genitive  is  best 
replaced  by  toon  with  the  dative,  unless  one  prefers  an  ad- 
jective construction ;  e.  g.  bie  ©tra^en  toon  %ax\^,  or  bie  "ilSa^ 
rifer  Stra^en,  the  streets  of  Paris, 

2.  Hut  some  names  of  countries,  provinces,  mountain 
districts,  etc.,  and  all  names  of  rivers,  are  regularly  used 
with  the  article.  Such  names,  if  masculine  or  neuter,  often 
retain  the  0  of  the  genitive  even  after  the  article ;  e.  g.  ber 
©ij)fel  be^  ©rodent,  the  summit  of  the  Brocken  ;  bie  Ufer  be^ 
Sll^ein^,  the  banks  of  the  Rhine.  Feminine  names  of  coun- 
tries are,  of  course,  without  inflection ;  e.  g.  bie  Serge  ber 
©d^toeij,  the  mountains  of  Switzerland, 

EXERCISE    15 
Reading   Lesson  :  Proper  Nouns 

3d^  tt)ar  neuHd^  im  Sweater  6ei  einer  Sorftettung  toon  ©d^iUer^ 
^SBil^elm  SCett."  gin  ©d^aufj)ieler  5lamen^  ^Kiitter  f>)ielte  bie 
JRolle  be^  2^eU,  etn  ^rdulein  Sraun  bie  Jlotte  ber  Serta.  3)ie 
38orfteIlung  loar  fel^r  gut,  befonber^  ber  2lj)felfd^ufe  2:ett^  unb  ber 
2^ob  (Se^lerd.     ^lur  toar  bie  Siebe^fcene^  jloifd^en  33erta  unb 
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Slubcnj  eth)ag  fait,  benn^  Serta^  ©timme  Wax  unangencl^m. 
3n  3)eutfci^Ianb,  bem  Sanbe  ber  SBagncr  unb  ber  Seetl^otoen,  toar 
bie  3Kufif  naturlid^  and)  qvlL  ^d^  Icfe  je^t  Sd^ittcr^  SBerle ;  cr 
ift  grofe,  aber  er  i}at  nid^t  bie  Sraft  eine^  ©^a!e«})earc."  3"  ^i" 
})aar  Xa^tn  mad^e  *  id^  cine  Jleife  iiber  *  2Beimar  nad^  £ei})gig  ^ 
unb  3)re«ben.  SBeimar  h)ar  toor  l^unbert  3^^^^"  ^  t>^^  SBo^nort 
ber  2)id^tet  ©oet^e  unb  ©d^iHer.  S^  Uegt  an  ber  ^Iw^r  einem 
9?ebenf(ujfe  ber  ©aale. 

EXERCISE  15a 

1.  I  am  reading  Schiller's  dramas.  2.  I  have  also  the 
works  of  Goethe.  3.  Germany  is  a  land  of  music.  4.  The 
journey  from  Gottingen  to  •  Weimar  is  not  very  interesting. 
5.  This  evening  there  is  ®  a  performance  of  Shakespeare's 
Hamlet.  6.  An  actress  from  Dresden  plays  the  part  of 
Ophelia.^^  7.  Weimar  is  interesting  on  acount  of  the  poets 
Goethe  and  Schiller.  8.  The  park  of  Weimar  belongs 
among"  the  works  of  Goethe.  9.  There  is®  a  Life  of 
Schiller  by  ^-^  Thomas  Carlyle.  10.  Werfheys  Sufferings  is 
the  title  of  a  book  by  ^^  Goethe. 

Vocabulary 

ber  5t()fe(,  s.^  (pi.  d),  apple.  ber  ©cftaufpieler,  «.*  actor, 

benu,  conj.  adv.  for,  then.  ber  ©(^ufe,  «.*  (pi.  ©c^Uffe),  shot. 

^eutfcftlanb,  Germany.  fpielen,  v.  play ;  pret.  fpielte. 

ber  5)tc^ter,  s.^  poet.  bo^  2;^ea'ter,  s.^  theater. 

talt,  adj.  cold.  ber  %Q't>,  s.^  (no  pi.),  death. 
bie  ^aft,  «.*  (pL  a),  strength,      u'na^n9enef)m,  adj.  unpleasant. 

force  [craft].  t)or,  prep.  (dat.  and  ace.)  before 
(efen,  v.  read.  [fore]. 

bie  Siiebe,  w.  love.  bie  S^o'rfteflung,  w.  performance, 
ber  9?ebenfluft,   s.*  (pi.   ^fliiffe),      bag  SSerf,  *•.«  work. 

tributary.  ber  SSo^nort,  s.^  abode,  dwelling- 
bie  SReife,  w.  journey  [rise].  place. 

bie  JRoKe,  iv.  role,  part.  5mifcl)en,  prep.  (dat.  and  ace.)  be- 
bie  (Scene,  w.  scetie.  tween. 

Notes.  —  ^  Siebei^f ceite  ;  pronounce  »ge'ne.  A  feminine  noun  in 
composition  sometimes  takes  the  ending  9,  thus  constituting  an  exeep- 
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tion  to  §  77, 1.  — ^  betiit  at  the  beginning  of  a  sentence  means /or,  else- 
where then.  On  the  order  see  §  87,  3.  —  ^  ^f^aMptavt ;  pronounce 
as  in  English.  —  *  mud^  iiti,  I  shall  make^  I  am  going  to  make;  the 
pres.  tense  denoting  here  a  present  purpose.  —  ^  flbcr,  by  way  of.  — 
•  Sd|l5i0,  Leipsic.  But  some  prefer  to  use  in  English  the  German 
form  Leipzig.  Other  names  of  cities  which  have  an  English  name 
differing  from  tlie  German  are  SBicn,  Vienna;  3Jiiiiid)cn,  Munich; 
^5In,  Cologne ;  ®etif,  Geneva^  In  most  cases  the  form  of  the  name  is 
the  same  in  both  languages.  —  "^  nor  ^ttttbert  iSa^tCttf  ^  hundred  years 
ago;  ht.  before  a  hundred  years.  —  ^  ^q,  nad) ;  see  Ex.  6,  n.  7. — 
•there  is,  e«  gibt  (or  gtbt  c«,  §  87).  — ^of  Ophelia,  ber  Ophelia.— 
"  among,  nnter  with  ace.  —  ^^  ^y^  jjoj^^ 


THE  ADJECTIVE 
INFLECTION 

101.  Inflected  and  Uninflected  Adjectives.  The  adjec- 
tive is  inflected  only  when  it  qualifies  a  following  noun, 
expressed  or  understood,  or  is  itself  used  substantively ; 
if  used  alone  in  the  predicate,  or  after  its  noun,  or  ad- 
verbially, it  is  uninflected.  Thus :  cin  I)u6fd)e^  9)Jdbd)cit, 
a  pretty  girl ;  but  ba^  9)Jabd)eu  ift  I)iibfd),  tlie  girl  is  pretty  ; 
neunt  fic^  I)ubfc^,  calh  herself  pretty;  trSflt  fid)  l)u())d),  car- 
ries herself  prettily*  So  also,  poetically,  as  in  English, 
ein  9)Jabct)en  I)u()fd)  unb  juitg,  a  maiden  fair  and  yonng. 

1.  When  inflected,  the  adjective  agrees  with  its  noun, 
unless  it  is  itself  used  as  a  noun,  in  gender,  number  and 
case. 

2.  Almost  any  adjective  can  be  used  in  its  uninflected 
form  as  an  adverb. 

3.  Participles  when  used  as  adjectives  have  the  inflec- 
tion of  adjectives. 

102.  Strong  and  Weak  Inflection.  Adjectives  are  in- 
flected in  two  different  ways,  according  as  they  are  or 
are  not  preceded  by  an  article  or  pronoun  having  a  dis- 
tinctive ending.     The  inflection  used  when  such  a  word 
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precedes  is  called  'weak';  the  inflection  used  when  no 
such  word  precedes  is  called  'strong.' 

1.  The  terms  'strong'  and  'weak'  do  not  mean,  as  in  the 
case  of  nouns,  that  some  adjectives  are  declined  in  one  way, 
and  others  in  another,  but  that  any  adjective,  in  any  partic- 
ular case,  takes  the  one  or  the  other  of  two  endings,  accord- 
ing to  what  goes  before.  The  use  of  the  weak  inflection  is 
to  avoid  the  unnecessary  repetition  of  grammatical  distinc- 
tions. Thus  in  bag  neue  ipaug,  the  new  houses  bag  shows  the 
gender ;  hence  the  adjective  does  not  need  to  show  it  and 
becomes  weak.  But  in  ein  neueg  §aug,  a  new  hottse,  ein  is 
not  a  distinctive  form,  since  of  itself  it  is  either  masculine 
or  neuter ;  hence  the  adjective  is  given  the  strong,  or  dis- 
tinctive ending. 

103.  The  Endings.     The  endings  are  as  follows : 


STRONG 

*. 

WEAK 

A 

Mas. 

Sing. 
Fem.       Neu. 

Plur. 

M.F.N. 

Mas. 

Sing. 

Fem.      Neu. 

JHur. 
M.  F.  N. 

N. 

er 

e        eg 

e 

e 

e        e 

en 

G. 

eg 

er       eg 

er 

en 

en       en 

en 

D. 

em 

er       em 

en 

en 

en       en 

en 

A. 

en 

e        eg 

e 

en 

e        e 

en 

1.  Observe  that  in  four  cases,  namely,  the  nominative 
and  accusative  singular  feminine,  the  accusative  singular 
masculine  and  the  dative  plural,  there  is  no  difference  be- 
tween the  strong  and  the  weak  inflection. 

2.  Before  the  e  of  the  endings  a  final  e  of  the  stem  is 
dropped ;  as  in  ein  toeifer  5Kann,  from  toeife,  wise.  Words 
in  unaccented  el,  en,  er,  generally  drop  the  e  of  the  stem ; 
e.  g.  ein  ebleg  §erj,  from  ebel,  noble  ;  ein  offneg  ^enfter,  from 
offen,  open  ;  ein  ^eit(e)rer  2'ag,  from  ^eiter,  bright. 

104.  Use  of  the  Strong  Endings.  An  adjective  has 
strong  inflection  if  no  distinctive  form  of  an  article  or 
pronominal  modifier  precedes ;  e.  g.  guter  SEBcin  ift  teuer, 
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good  vnne  is  dear ;  mit  frol)em  ^crjcn,  vnih  happy  heart  ; 
jtDei  frol)c  |)erjen,  two  happy  hearts;  ein  frot)e^  ;^rs,  « 
happy  heart ;  dtoa^  ®utc^,  something  good. 

a.  But  in  the  genitive  singular,  masculine  and  neuter, 
it  is  now  customary  to  use  weak  inflection,  even  tho  no 
article  or  pronominal  modifier  precedes,  in  order  to  avoid  a 
repetition  of  the  ending  c^  ;  e.  g.  fci  frol^cn  9Kutc^,  he  of  good 
cheer.  Observe,  however,  that  strong  inflection  also  occurs 
in  this  case. 

1.  A  '  distinctive  form '  is  one  that  sufficiently  shows  gen- 
der, number  or  case.  The  forms  of  bcr  are  all  distinctive  and 
hence  always  followed  by  weak  inflection.  The  forms  of 
ein  and  its  negative  !cin  are  all  distinctive  except  three, 
namely,  the  nominative  singular  masculine  and  the  nomina- 
tive and  accusative  singular  neuter.  In  these  three  cases^ 
then,  ein  and  fein  are  followed  by  strong  inflection. 

a.  What  is  true  of  ein  and  fein  is  also  true  of  the  six 
possessives  mein,  bein,  fein,  unfer,  euer,  il^r  (and  Jjj^r),  all  of 
which  are  inflected  like  ein  in  the  singular;  hence  mein 
lieber  (never  meiner  liebe)  ^Jteunb,  my  dear  friend  ;  ^ifx  neued 
(never  Jjl^te^  neuc)  §au^,  your  new  house. 

2.  The  other  '  pronominal  modifiers '  which  affect  the  in- 
flection of  a  following  adjective  are  the  so-called  indefinite 
pronominals  (§  146ff.),  such  as  aH,  all;  manc^,  many; 
fold^,  such ;  biel,  much ;  toenig,  little.  These  words  are 
generally  inflected  like  any  adjective,  but  have  the  pecul- 
iarity that  they  may  drop  the  inflectional  ending.  When 
this  happens  the  following  adjective  is  strong,  otherwise  it 
is  weak ;  e.  g.  mand^er  gute  (or  mand^  guter)  "^oxiXi,  many  a 
good  m^an, 

a.  After  a  neuter  pronominal  an  adjective  not  followed 
by  a  noun  is  itself  treated  as  a  substantive  and  written  with 
a  capital ;  e.  g.  zi\oa^  ®ute^,  something  good ;  nid^t^  9teue^, 
nothing  n&iv, 

b.  After  the  nominative  and  accusative  plural  of  several 
pronominals  usage  varies,  the  preference  being  on  the  whole 
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for  strong   inflection ;  e.  g.  biele  gute  (or  guten)  9Jlanner, 
many  good  men  (see  §  288,  3  a), 

3.  The  personal  pronouns  are  followed  by  strong  inflec- 
tion in  the  nominative  and  accusative  singular ;  e.  g.  bu 
glticf lid^er  3Jlann,  you  happy  man  ;  bic^  arme^  Kinb,  thee  poor 
child, 

105.  Examples. 

1.  The  adjective  not  preceded  by  an  article  or  pronoun : 
®uter  ^o^)f,  good  head;  gutc  ©ccle,  good  soul',  guteg  §crj, 
good  heart. 

Singular 

Nom.       guter  ^o^)f         gutc  ©ccle        gutc^  §crj 

«»■  IS«SK  «'"«^'«"  iSS&' 

Dat.        gutem  Ko^)fe       gutcr  ©eele       gutcm  §crjen 
Ace.        gutcn  Ko^)f         gute  ©cclc        guteg  §erj 

Nom.  gute  ilo^jfe  gute  ©eelen  gute  §erjen 

Gen.  guter  il5^)fe  guter  ©eelen  guter  §erjen 

Dat.  guten  K5^)fen  guten  ©eelen  guten  §erjen 

Ace.  gute  Jl5^)fe  gute  ©eelen  gute  §erjen 

2.  The  adjective  preceded  by  an  uninflected  form  of  ein, 
!ein,  mein,  betn,  fein,  unfer,  euer,  t^r. 

Singular 

MaH.  Neiit. 

Nom.        ein  guter  ^o^)f  ein  gute§  §erj 

Ace.  ein  gute^  §erj 

All  the  other  forms  are  weak.  For  a  complete  paradigm  of  an  ad- 
jective after  one  of  these  eight  words  see  §  107,  2. 

EXERCISE   16 
Reading  Lksson  :  Strong  Adjectives 

5Kein  lieber  greunb  !  ^  3c^  bin  je^t  auf  furje  ^t\i  ^  in  £ei^)jig. 
3c^  ^abe  ein  fleine^  freunbUd^ed  •  3^^"^^^  wtit  guter  Sebtenung 
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)u  biffigem  ?Preife.  2)er  §augh)irt  ift  ein  intereffanter  alter  $etr 
mit  toei^em  33art  unb  toei^en*  ^aaren.  33or  S^^^^n*  toax  er 
reid^,  aber  jc^t  ^at  er  nur  ein  fteine^  Sermdgcn.  ©eine  %xan  ift 
tot,  unb  bie  ©tu^e  feinc^  Slltcrg  ift  fcinc  2^o(^ter,  ein  lieben^:: 
toiirbige^  HRabd^en  toon  feltner  ©d^dn^eit.  33ater  unb  %od)tix 
nel^men  ein  freunblic^ed  Sntereffe  an  meinen  ©tubien ;  fte  bers 
bejfem  mein  fd^Iec^te^  S)eutf(i^  unb  erja^Ien  mir  aHerlei  ^nter^^ 
effanteg  •  toon  ber  ©tabt. 

EXERCISE  16  a 

1.  6r  ift  ein  fe^r  reid^er  5Kann.  2.  3ft  bag  aber^  ein  fd^5neg 
SKabc^en !  3.  ^d)  ^abe  ein  neue^  §au«.  4.  3^  0^^^  ^^  luxitx 
3eit  nad^  §aufe.  5.  SBir  finb  alte  Jreunbe.  6.  ©inb  ©ie  ein 
^reunb  toon  fettnen  33iid^ern  ?  7.  Kennen  ©ie  einen  guten  3lrjt  in 
ber  ©tabt?  8.  3)ie  ©ac^e  f)at  eine  gute  unb  eine  fc^Ied^te  ©eite. 
9.  Qtotx  lange  3^^^^  h)o^ne  id^  nun  in  S)eutfc^Ianb.  10.  SCr* 
meg  Kinb!  bu  f)a\i  alfo  feine  aWutter?  11.  ®ute  t^)fel  fmb 
je^t  fe^r  teuer.  12.  gtir  einen  jungen  ^naben  fd^reiben  ©ie  fe^r 
intereffante  33riefe. 

EXERCISE   16  b 

1.  Poor  man  I  that  comes  of*  bad  company.  2.  Dear 
old  city  I  Mother  of  great  men  and  fair  •  women  I  3.  It  is 
a  very  good  book.  4.  He  is  a  good  man,  but  no  great 
poet.  5.  The  house  is  small,  but  it  has  two  good  large 
jooms.  6.  Bad  newspapers  are  nothing  rare.  7.  He 
writes  with  great  power.  8.  He  is  an  old  friend  of  the 
family.  9.  We  are  good  friends.  10.  This  is  Herr  Muller, 
mv  old  teacher.  11.  The  book  contains  much  (that  is) 
good,  but  also  all  sorts  of  bad  (things).  12.  Great  heart  I 
Beautiful  victory  over  ^°  long  suffering  I 

Vocabulary 

alt,  adj.  old.  5)cutfd^,"  (indecL)  German. 

ha^  Slltcr,  «.*  (no  pi,)  old  age.  crgci^Icn,  v,  relate,  tell  (-tell). 

ber  ©art,  «.*  (pi-  'd),  beard.  ha^  ©aav,  «•*  hair. 

btc  S3ebtenung,  w.  service.  !Icin,  adj,  small. 

biUtg,  adj.  cheap,  moderate.  lieb,  adj,  dear  [liefj. 
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lic'6cn^tt)U^rbig,  adj,  lovely  [love-      fcin,  poss,  his. 

worthy].  fcltcn,  adj,  rare  [seldom], 

ncl^mcn,  v,  take.  bic  ©tii^c,  w,  prop,  support, 

bcr  $rci§,  s,*  price.  tot,  arf/.  dead. 

rcid^,  ac?/.  rich.  ijcvbcffcrn,  v,  correct  [-better]. 

fd^lcd^t,  adj.  bad.  \iCi^  3Scrmi5gcn,  s.^  property, 

bic  @d^5n§cit,  w.  beauty.  xm^,  adj.  white. 

NoTBS.  —  1  It  is  customary  to  use  an  exclamation-point  after  the 
formal  address  in  a  letter.  —  ^  mif  furge  3^^^»  Z^*"  *  «^ori  iimc  —  look- 
ing ahead.  —  ^  fretttibltf^ei^,  pleasant,  cozy,  as  applied  to  a  room.  Ob- 
serve that  two  adjectives  occurring  together  have  the  same  inflection  ; 
i.  e.  the  first  does  not  weaken  the  second.  —  *  ti»et§eu  ^aarett ;  *  the 
hair  *  of  the  head  is  either  bad  ^aav  or  bte  ^aavt.  It  is  here  used  as  a 
plural,  whence  the  repetition  of  tt)ci6.  But  one  might  also  write  nttt 
ttJetgcm  53art  unb  ^aar(c).  —  *  Sor  ^[alireti,  years  ago.  — «  aUttltx 
^ntttt^auM,  all  sorts  of  interesting  (things).  —  "^  3[ft  bad  ahtt,  but 
isn't  that.  — *  of,  toon. — •  fair,  fd^on.  —  ^^  over,  llbcr  with  ace.  —  ii  The 
noun  !Deutfc^,  meaning  the  German  language,  is  indeclinable,  but  the 
adjective  beutfd^  is  declined  like  any  other  adjective. 

EXERCISE   17  ^  ff/9 

Colloquy  :  Strong  Adjectives 

1 

Outen  ^  9Jlorgcn.     ©d^oneS  SBctter  ^cute,  nid^t  toa^x  ? 

@«  ift  cin  ifxa6)txQtx  Xag.  SBa^  fagcn  ©ic  ju  einem  ©^)ajiers 
gang? 

©in  gutcr  ®cban!e ;  \i)  ^abe  fonft  nid^tg  SBic^tigcd  ju  tun. 

5Run,  h)a«  gibt*«^  9leuc«?  ©ie  finb  offeitbar  in  fro^er  ©tim= 
mung. 

Sa,  ba^  bin  id^,  unb  id^  ^abe  gutcn  ®runb ;  mcin  alter  ^reunb 
3Rai  lommt  l^eutc  nad^  bcr  ©tabt. 

®a^  ift  freilid^  cine  grofee  ^rcubc  fiir  Sic. 

5Rid^t  \oaf)x  ?    ®r  ift  cin  ^)rdd^tiger  ilerl. 

2 

Where  are  you  living '  now  ?     Have  you  a  good  room  ? 
Not  a  *  very  good  one.     I  am  living  ^  at  No.  2  Konig- 
strasse.® 
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I  think  I  know  ^  the  house ;  it  is  an  old,  low  building, 
isn't  it  ? 

Well,'  it  is  not  a*  royal  palace,  to  he  sure,  but  the 
rooms  are  cheap. 

Do  you  have  good  fare  ?     That  is  an  im})ortant  point. 

No,  the  fare  is  bad  too ;  good  coffee  is  not  to  be  had.^^ 

Poor  fellow  I     That  is  a  miserable  life. 

EXERCISE  17  a 

1.  ©in  fluted  33u(i^  ift  immer  eine  h)a^re  grcubc.  2.  3)ort 
lommcn  gri^  unb  fcin  flciner  Setter,  —  ein  ^iibfd^e^  ^aat,  nid^t 
h)a^r?  3.  2Bir  l^aben  fd^on  jtoei  2a^t  fd^led^te^  SBetter. 
4.  S8on  metnem  %tn\Ux  fie^t  man  ein  alteg  ©d^lo^  mit  ^)rd(i^ttgen 
2^ilnnen.  5.  6r  toax  geh)i^  gro^  al^  5Kenfd^,  aber  !ein  grower 
©c^riftfteller.  6.  2)a  too^nt  ein  getoiffer  §ert  5KulIer,  ein  rei^ 
d6er  Jlaufmann.  7.  3^if^^^  ^^^  Stabt  unb  bent  (Sebirge  liegen 
^A5ne  %aUx  unb  ftrofee  bunfle  SBalber.  8.  3lod)  immer  reben 
©ie  t)on  beutfd^er  ^oliti! !  Jlommen  toxx  nun  ju  ittoa^  9leuem  ! 
9.  ©e^r  gem,  mein  fluter  ^reunb.  aber  h)iffen  ©ie  benn  eth)a^ 
5Reueg?  10.  S)a«  tft  ju  teuer;  fo  tttoai^^  ift  nid^t  fttr  arme 
Seute. 

EXERCISE   17b 

1.  It  is  a  beautiful  evening.  2.  Here  is  a  new  l)ook ;  it 
contains  all  sorts  of  good  ideas.  3.  Wretched  fellow  I  lie 
is  always  in  the  society  of  low  people.  4.  What  you  say 
gives  me  ^^  great  })leasure.  5.  That  was  a  long  walk  for 
such  a^'  little  child.  6.  That  is  no  great  piece-of-luck  ^* 
for  us.  7.  I  go  in  (a)^^  short  time,  perhaps  to-morrow. 
8.  We  are  having  very  cold  weather.  9.  They  have  two 
lovely  daughters.  10.  You  write  very  good  German. 
11.  I  go  with  happy  heart.  12.  At  Frau  Mtiller's^®  one 
has  good  society,  but  bad  coffee. 

% 

Vocabulary 

bcnfen,  v.  think.  fro§,  adj.  happy. 

clenb,  adj.  wretched.  ber    ©ebonfe,    mx.    (gen.    ^m), 

bie  5Jvcubc,  w.  joy,  pleasure.  thought,  idea. 
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bcr  ®runb,  «.*  {pL  vl),  ground.  ber  $un!t,  5.'  point, 

ber^affee,  s.  (no  pL),  coffee,  ffigcn,  v,  say. 

bcr  ^crl,  s,^  fellow  [churl].  fo,  adv.  so. 

foniglid^,  afi(/.  royal,  kingly.  fonft,  arfv.  else,  otherwise. 

bic  ^oft,  w.  fare,  board.  bcr    <Bpa^k'xQan%,    s.*    (7)/.    a), 

ncu,  adj,  new.  walk. 

nicbrig,  adj,  low.  bic  ©timmung,  w.  mood. 

9'iuincro  (indecL),  at  No.  bic  ©trofee,  w,  street. 

offcnbar,  adj.  evident  [open-].  ba^  ^Better,  s.^  weather. 

bcr  ^olaft,  5.'  (pi.  a),  palace.  wici^tig,  adj.  important,  weighty. 

))rac^tig,  adj.  splendid.  ido,  adv.  where. 

Notes.  —  ^  gttteti  9)lorgett ;  the  ace.  is  used  in  greetings  such  as 
gutcn  iWorgen,  gutcn  Slbcnb,  guten  Xa^,  gittc  ^lad^t,  there  being  a  verb 
of  *  wishing '  or  *  bidding '  understood.  —  2  toa2  f^lW^  ^tnt9  ?  What's 
the  news?  gtbfS  =  gibt  c8.— 'Where  are  you  Hying?  2Bo  ttJol^ncn 
'Bit? — ^  Not  a,  fetn. — ^  I  am  living  at  No.  2  Konigstrasse,  ic^  tvo^ne 
^onigflragc  (or  in  bcr  ^bntgftrage)  iRumero  2. — «  Konigstrasse,  lit.  King 
Street ;  but  names  of  streets  are  best  transferred,  not  translated.  — 
^  I  think  I  know,  {6)  bcnfc,  i6)  fennc.  — '  well,  nun,  not  njo^t.  — •  it  is 
not  a  ...  to  be  sure,  c8  ift  frcilld^  fcln.  —  ^°  not  to  be  had,  ntd^t  gu 
l^aben  ;  lit.  not  to  have,  not  for  having.  —  ^^  fo  titOn9,  such  a  thing.  — 
12  me ;  i.  e.  to  me,  mtr.  —  ^^  such  a,  fo  ein.  —  ^*  piece-of-luck,  ©(Ad.  — 
1*  (a) ;  the  indef .  art.  is  not  needed  in  German.  —  ^^  at  Frau  Miiller's, 
bei  grau  a^fltter. 

106.  Use  of  the  Weak  Endings.  An  adjective  has 
weak  inflection  when  it  is  preceded  by  a  distinctive 
form  of  an  article  or  pronoun ;  e.  g.  ber  alte  9D?ann,  the  old 
man ;  jene^  neue  §au^,  that  new  house ;  an  jebcm  fd^dnen 
Xage,  on  every  fine  day ;  meine  liekn  greunbc,  my  dear 
friends, 

1.  The  words  bcr,  bic^,  jen-,  *  jeb-  and  jeglid^-  are  always 
followed  by  weak  inflection. 

2.  The  words  cin,  fcin,  mein,  bcin,  fcirt,  unfer,  cucr,  il^r 
(and  ^Ifx)  are  followed  by  weak  inflection  except  in  the 
nominative  singular  masculine  and  the  nominative  and  ac- 
cusative singular  neuter. 


*  The  hyphen  means  that  these  words  do  not  occur  in  the  stem-form, 
but  always  have  an  inflectional  ending. 
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3.  The  indefinite  pronominals  aff,  mani),  fold^,  etc.  are 
followed  by  weak  inflection  if  they  have  a  distinctive  end- 
ing.    But  see  §  104,  2,  b. 

4.  The  personal  pronouns  are  followed  by  weak  inflec- 
tion except  in  the  nominative  and  accusative  singular ;  e.  g. 
h)tr  armcn  Scute,  we  poor  people, 

107.   Examples  of  Weak  Inflection. 

1.  After  ber,  bie^,  jcn-,  jcb-,  or  jeglidj^  : 

Slnffular 

N.  bcr  0ute  ^o^)f  bic  gutc  ©ccle  ba«  gutc  §crj 

G.  bc«  Qutcn  Ko^)fc«  bcr  gutcn  ©ccic  bc^  gutcn  §crjcnd 

D.  bcm  Qutcn  Jlo^jfc  ber  guten  ©cele  bem  gutcn  §erjcn 

A.  ben  guten  Jlo^)f  bie  gute  ©eele  ba^  gute  iperj 

Plural 

N.  bie  guten  Ko^jfe,  Seelen,  §erjen 

G;  ber  guten  Jl5^)fe,  ©eelen,  §erjen 

D.  ben  guten  Jl5^)fen,  Seelen,  §erjen 

A.  bie  guten  ild^jfe,  Seelen,  §erjen 

2.  After  cin,  f ein,  or  a  possessive : 

Sinf/ular 

N.  [fein  guter  So^)f]     feine  gute  ©eele  [fein  gute^  §erj] 

G.  feine^  guten  Ko^jfe^  feiner  guten  ©eele  feine^  guten  §erjen^ 

D.  feinem  guten  So^jfe  feiner  guten  ©eele  feinem  guten  §erjen 

A.  feinen  guten  So^)f    feine  gute  ©eele  [feine  gute^  §erj] 

Plural 

N.  feine  guten  ilo^)fe,  ©eelen,  §erjen 

G.  feiner  guten  ^5^)fe,  ©eelen,  i&erjen 

D.  feinen  guten  Kojjfen,  ©eelen,  §erjen 

A.  feine  guten  ^o^)fe,  ©eelen,  §er^en 

108.  The  Adjective  used  Substantively.      Adjectives 
are  often  used  substantively,   and  when  so  used  they 
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have  the  capital  initial  of  a  noun,  but  the  inflection  of 
an  adjective ;  as  bcr  ?((te,  the  old  man ;  bic  ?Ute,  the  old 
woman;  bk  ^ittlXf  the  old  people ;  ba^  ^Hte,  the  old^  that 
which  is  old. 

1.  As  the  examples  indicate,  the  masculine  and  feminine 
singular  and  the  plural  of  a  substantive  adjective  designate 
persons.  The  neuter  singular  generally  denotes  the  quality 
abstractly,  and  has  to  be  translated  in  difEerent  ways;  e.  g. 
er  Kebt  ba^  ©d^dnc,  he  loves  the  beautiful  (bie  ©c^onc  would 
mean  the  beautiful  womauy  bic  ©d^dncn,  the  fair  sex)\  ba^ 
.S3u(^  entl^alt  3llte^  unb  9lcue^,  the  book  contains  old  {master) 
and  new ;  er  ^at  ®ro^e^  ^^^^'^,  he  has  done  great  (things); 
er  If  at  mir  ein  £eib^  gctan,  he  has  done  me  a  grievous  (turn), 

109.  Irregular  and  Defective  Inflection.  The  most 
important  cases  are  as  follows : 

1.  The  stem  of  the  adjective  j^od^,  high,  changes  to  l^ol^  in 
all  inflected  forms ;  e.  g.  cin  l^ol^cr  95aum,  a  high  tree, 

2.  Adjectives  in  er  from  names  of  towns  are  indeclin- 
able ;  e.  g.  ber  Joiner  ®om,  the  Cologne  cathedral, 

3.  ®anj,  ally  and  l^alb,  half  when  not  preceded  by  the 
article  are  uninflected  before  neuter  names  of  places ;  e.  g. 
^ani  ©nglanb  freute  fic^,  all  England  rejoiced;  burd^  l^alb 
33erlin,  thru  half  of  Berlin, 

4.  Some  adjectives  are  used  only  in  the  predicate,  and 
hence  are  never  declined ;  as  bereit,  ready  ;  f einb,  hostile, 

5.  The  first  of  two  adjectives  forming  a  compound  adjec- 
tive is  uninflected ;  e.  g.  ber  beutfd^sfranjoftfc^e  Srieg,  the 
Franco-German  war ;  bunfelbraune^  §flar,  dark-brown  hair, 

110.  The  Predicate  Adjective.  A  predicate  adjective 
if  it  stands  alone  is  uninflected ;  e.  g.  mcin  ©c^idfat  ift 
fd^tpcr,  my  fate  is  hard;  bic  2(ntmort  ift  ric^tig,  the  answer 
is  right.  But  if  an  article  precedes,  the  predicate  ad- 
jective then  becomes  an  attributive  adjective,  with  noun 
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understood,  and  is  inflected ;  e.  g.  mcin  ©d^idfal  ift  cin 
fc^tDcrei^r  my  fate  is  a  hard  one  ;  bic  Slnttport  ift  bic  rid^tigc, 
the  answer  is  the  right  one. 

1.  Further  varieties  of  predicate  adjective  are  : 

a.  The  appositional  predicate,  in  apposition  with  either 
subject  or  object ;  e.  g.  troftlo^  irrt  er  um^cr,  he  wanders 
ahout  inconsolable  ;  ic^  fanb  il^n  fran!  im  33ette,  I  found  him 
sick  in  bed, 

b.  The  factitive  predicate,  denoting  the  state  to  which  an 
object  is  brought  by  the  action  of  the  verb ;  e.  g.  id^  f 5nnte 
mid^  ioi  lad^en,  /  could  laugh  myself  dead  ;  er  malt  ba«  93ilb 
\dftoaxi,  he  paints  the  picture  black, 

EXERCISE  18 
Reading  Lesson  :    Weak  Adjectives 

£  ^  i  i>  J  i  0  /  ben  1.*  S^^wwar. 
5Keine  Heben  ©Item  !  §eute  ift  bet  SCnfang  be«  neuen  ^oi^-- 
xt%,  unb  id^  bin  immer  nod^  ^  in  biefer  •  intereffanten  alten  ©tabt. 
£ei))jig  Itegt  in  einer  hjeiten  (Sbtm ;  in  bet  ganjen  Umgebung 
fie^t  man  fcine  33erge,  Ictne  ^o^en  §tigel.  Die  ©tabt  ift  bc^ 
rill^mt  h)egen  i^rcr*  gro^en  Uniberfitdt  unb  i^red  reic^en  ^an^ 
bete  ;  fie  ift  bcr  eigcntlid^c  5Kittel^)unIt  be^  Suc^^anbete  fiir  ganj 
Deutfc^lanb.  Die  Sci^)jiger  Xl^eater  fmb  befonber^  gut ;  bcina^e 
jeben*  Slbenb  befud^e  id^  ba^  alte  ober  ba^  neue  J^catcr  unb  ge? 
toinne  fo  tdglid^  an^  ilenntni^  ber  beutfd^en  ©^)rad^e  unb  an 
einftd^t  in  bag  beutfc^e  £cben.  %if  toUnfd^e  ©ud^  "^  ©ludf « jum 
neuen  Sa^re ;  m5ge  •  c^  6ud^  in  f cincm  ganjen  33erlauf e  nur 
®utc«  bringen.^® 

EXERCISE  18  a 

1.  Der  alte  §err  ift  fc^r  freunblic^.  2.  Die  ganje  tJ^^milic 
ift  je^t  Joon  §aufe  ^^  auf  einer  langcn  Sleife.  3.  Se^en  Sie  ba« 
m\xi  ^aM%  mit  ben  gro^en  g'enftern  ?  4.  Diefe«  fd^Icd^te  Setter 
ift  fel^r  unangenel^m.  5.  ©cl^en  Sic  nur  jene  ^jrdd^tigen  altcn 
^dume !  6.  SBa^  benlen  ©ietoon  bcm  neuen  Sel^rer  ?  7.  SBer 
h)ol^nt  in  jenem  h)ei^en  $aufe  am  6nbe  ber  §o^en  ©tra^e^*? 


t 
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8.  3ln  jebem  fd^onen  3lbcnb  mbt  e«  cin  gute^  ilonjert  im  ^jJarfc. 

9.  ®ie  rctd^en  Scute  ber  ©tow  fommen  nut  felten  unter  bie  ar= 
men.  10.  2)er  Sleid^e  i)at  meiften^  toenig  ©efii^I  fUr  bie  g'reus 
ben  unb  Setben  be^  3lrmen.  11.  3ene«  ^o^e  ©ebaube  tft  ba§ 
neue  SKufeum.  12.  6^  gibt  ein  Sud^  mit  bent  2^itel:  liber 
ba«  SBal^re,  ba^  ©c^one  unb  bag  ®ute.  13.  3^if^^w  wng  'ti^^ 
gen  je^t  mond^er  ^o^e  S3erg  unb  mand^eg  h)eite  2'al. 

EXERCISE    18  b 

1.  That  is  the  new  teacher.  2.  The  little  city  is  very- 
lively.  3.  The  cold  weather  of  the  first  two  days  was  very 
unpleasant.  4.  Where  are  the  parents  of  the  little  fellow  ? 
5.  There  is^'  a  great  difference  between  the  good"  and 
the  bad."  6.  On  account  of  the  bad  weather  there  is  ^*  no 
performance.  7.  He  is  coming  to-morrow  with  the  whole 
family.  8.  This  is  a  picture  of  my  little  daughter.  9.  The 
new  drama  is  certainly  the  work  of  a  great  poet.  10.  He 
has  not  a  real  friend  in  the  whole  wide  world.  11.  He  is  a 
famous  teacher  of  the  ancient  ^®  languages.  12.  The  spirit 
of  the  ancients  lives  still  in  the  works  of  their  ffreat  poets^ 
13.  The  high  tower  belongs  to  the  royal  palace.  14.  Many 
a  bad  poet  is  famous  in  his  own  little. 

Vocabulary  ^^/^ 

ber  33erg,  s,^  mountain.  ber  ^iigel,  s.^  hill, 

bcrii^mt,  adj,  famous.  i^r,  poss,  her,  their, 

bringcn,  v,  bring.  ber  Qanuar,  s .'  January, 

bie  Gbene,  w.  plain  [even].  jeb-,  pron,  every,  each, 

cigen,  acfj,  own.  jen-,  pron.  that  [yon]. 

ei'gentUci^,  adJ,  real,  actual.  bie  ^'enntniS,  «.*  knowledge, 

bie  Ginfic^t,  w,  insight.  mancf),  pron,  adJ,  many  (a). 
GItcm,    pi'    only,   parents    [el-      mittel,  adj.  middle. 

ders].  miigen,  v,  may. 

crft,  adj,  first  [erst].  bie  Umgc'bung,  w,  environs, 

eucft,  pron,  {dot,  ace.)  you.  ber  Unterfd^ieb,  «.'  difference, 

gcwinnen,  v.  gain,  -win.  ber  3Ser(au'f,  «.*  (/>/.  ftu),  course 
ber  ^nbel,  s.  {no  pL),  trade,         [-leap]. 

commerce  [handle].  mcit,  adj.  wide,  broad,  far. 
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Notes.  —  *  ben  1.,  i.  e.  bcnerftcn  Xclq  ;  in  dating  a  letter  the  ace.  is 
used,  the  name  of  the  month  following  without  a  prep.  —  ^  immer  itOf^, 
stiU  (see  Ex.  7,  n.  6).  — 'btefct;  bieS,  ythr-  and  jen-are  declined  like 
an  adjective;  see  §129. — *tlirct,  its,  lit.  her,  the  noun  ^@tabt,  to 
which  it  refers,  being  f em.  —  ^  jebett  9(beub,  ace.  of  time.  —  •  atl  ^tnnt= 
nld,  IN  knowledge;  note  the  prep.  —  '^^uf^  is  the  dat.  pi.  of  hw,  the 
pronoun  of  familiar  address  ;  written  with  a  capital  because  it  occurs 
in  a  letter  (§  4,  2).  —  *@Iftc!  gum  tteueit  ^afl^vt,  happiness  for  the  new 
year  =  a  happy  new  year.  —  •  ntdge  t^,  inay  it ;  the  verb  is  a  subjunc- 
tive expressing  a  wish.  —  w  btittgett ;  on  its  position  see  Ex.  14,  n.  2. 
—  ^^  bOtt  $anfe,  away  from  home.  —  ^^  ^[^  ^^f^^  @trage  =  High  Street. 
— 18  there  is,  e8  Ifl.  —  **  good,  bad  ;  dat.  sing.  neu.  if  it  means  goodness 
and  badness ;  dat.  plu.  if  it  means  good  and  bad  people*  —  ^  there  is, 
glbt  e8.  —  "  ancient,  alt. 

EXERCISE  19 
Colloquy  :   Weak  Adjectives 


SBic  longe  toorcn  ©ic  in  ber  Sllten  2BeIt  ? 

33cina^c  etn  '^af)x ;  c^  toax  cine  ^jrad^tigc  Sleife,  bcfonbcr<^  bie 
Ic^tcn  9Konote. 

33ittc/  erjSI^Ien  Sie  mir  babon ;  im  fiinftigcn  Sommer  gel^e 
xi)  t)ietleid^t  felbft  nad)  @uro^a. 

3lber  ba§  ift  eine  lange  Oefd^id^te.  2Ba«  tDunfd^cn  ©ie  eigent^ 
lid^  ^  ju  h)iff en  ? 

9lun  benn,  toann  berlic^cn  ©ic  bic  SSereinigten  ©taatcn  ? 

3lm  1.  ^ulx  beg  borigcn  Sa^rc^. 

®cr  3uli  ift  cine  gute  Sa^rc^jcit  fur  bic  lange  ©cercife,  nic^t 
h)a^r? 

3a,  abcr  l^eutjutagc  •  mad^t  bic  SJ^'^^^^J^it  fcinen  gro^cn  Uns 
terfc^icb. 

2 

So  *  you  are  back  again  *  in  the  New  World  V 

Yes,  I  am  now  a  good  American  once  more.* 

How  do  you  find  '^  yourself  after  ^  your  long  journey  V 

Very  well,  upon  the  whole  ® :  but  T  find  the  old  (juiet  life 

somewhat  dull. 

That  is  nothing  strange.  —  Did  you  have  ^^  good  weather 

on  "  the  voyage  ? 

Very  good  except  on  ^^  the  last  two  days. 
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EXERCISE  19  a 

L  3^  ^^^^^  ^^^  Q^W  ®«fci^ici^te.  2.  3)te  beutfd^en  Unibers 
fitciten  finb  bcrii^mt  in  ganj  ®uro^)a,  ja  in  ber  ganjen  SBelt. 
3.  Unter  ben  beutfd^cn  ©tubenten  fie^t  man  and)  mand^c  jungcn 
2lmcri!aner.  4.  Sittc,  fd^rcibcn  ©ic  mir  bon  S^'^^wi  ncucn 
^rcunbc.  SBer  ift  bcnn  biefcr  ncue  ^rcunb  ?  5.  3^  ^^^^^^^  i^^^" 
SWcnfd^cn  im  3^"^'"^'^  au^er  jencm  jungcn  ^Ranm  am  ^enfter. 
6.  2Bag  benfcn  ©ic  toon  ben  bcutfd^en  3^i^w^0^"  ?  3^  ^^'^^  f*^ 
mciftcng  langhjcilig.  7.  S)ic  5Kenfc^cn  rcbcn  immcr  toon  bcr 
Quten  oltcn  3^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^wte  ift  eigcntlid^  immcr  bie  gute  3^i^» 

8.  3d^  hjunfd^c  ein  gute^  SBcrf  iiber  bic  5!Kufi!  bcr  Slltcn. 

9.  atu^er  bem  alien  2^l^eatcr  gibt  e^  in  bcr  ©tabt  ani)  ein 
neue^.  10.  2)cr  griebe  ift  immcr  im  h)al^rcn  Sntereffc  bcr  9Ser- 
einigten  Btaat^n,  11.  ©§  ift  bod^  fonberbar ;  jcbc^  Heine  ^inb  auf 
ber  ©tra^e  rebet  ^ier  ein  gute§  Scutfd^.  12.  S)cr  ©cbanfe  an^* 
ein  fiinftige^  £cbcn  ift  cth)ag  ganj  9laturlic^c^. 

EXERCISE  19  b 

1.  I  find  nothing  true  in  the  whole  story.  2.  A  year  is  a 
long  time.  3.  There  is  a  great  difference  between  the  Old 
World  and  the  New.  4.  I  wish  a  good  history  of  the 
United  States.  5.  The  old  fellow  has  very  strange  ideas. 
6.  The  last  two  days  of  the  long  journey  were  somewhat 
tedious.  7.  Let  us  take  ^*  a  short  walk.  8.  Here  you  see 
the  good  side  of  German  life.^^  9.  His  last  book  has  to  do 
with  German  philosophy."  10.  He  is  a  poet  of  ^®  great 
power  and  great  knowledge  of  life."  11.  The  city  lies  in  a 
broad  valley  between  high  mountains.  12.  You  find  us  in 
(a)  happy  mood  on  account  of  good  news  from  "  mother. " 

Vocabulary 

ber  9(mc^rifo'ner,  s.^  American,  (Suny^ja,  Europe. 

aufeer,  prep,  (dat.)  except,  out-  pnben,  v.  find.  ^ 

side  of.  [<  do.*  bie  (^c\d)\djit,  w.  story,  history, 

befinbcn  (fid)),  v.  find  (one's  self),  3^r,  pass.  your, 

bitten,  u.  ask  ;  (icf|)  bitte,  please  ber  3uU  (no  pi.)  July. 

[bid].  fiinftig,  adj.  coming,  next. 

baDo'n^  adv,  of  it,  about  it.  Ifln9(e),  adv.  (§  373,  3)  loa^« 
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la'ngtDCt^Iig,  adj,  dull,  tedious,  Derci'ntgt,  pple,  united  [-one]. 

[long-while-y].  Dcrloffen,  v,  leave  [-let]  ;  pret. 
Ic^t,  adj.  last.  ijerliefe. 

ni^lg,  adj.  quiet.  t)ong,  adj,  last,  former, 

bic  See,  w.  (;?/.  Seen  or  6eeen),  lixinn,  adv,  (inter,)  when. 

sea,  ocean.  wieber,  adv,  again  [with]. 

\t\h%  pron,  self,  myself,  etc.  gurii'rf,  a^/u.  bac^k  [-ridge]. 
fonbcrbar,  adj.  strange. 

Notes.  —  ^S^ttte;  note  tliat  bltte,  piecwe,  is  a  1.  pers.  sing,  with  Ic^ 
understood,  meaning  literally  /  pray.  — '^  etgetttltf^,  properly^  exactly ; 
tt)a8  ttJflnfci^en  @ic  elgentUc^,  just  what  do  you  wish.  — » \^txii%xiivi^t^ 
nowadays. — *So,  alfo.  —  ^back  again,  ttJteber  j^iixUd.  —  ^once  more, 
wleber,  right  after  jefet.  —  ''How  do  you  find  yourself,  tute  befinben  ®te 
ftc^  (§  4,  2) ;  the  usual  phrase  for  how  do  you  do  f — ^^fter  your,  nac^ 
3^rer.  — 'upon  the  whole,  3m  gani^en,  preceding  fet)r  Wo^I.  — i^Di^ 
you  have,  l^atten  @lc.  — "on,  auf,  with  dat.  — 12 except  on,  auger  an, 
with  dat.  — i»bct  ®ebau!e  vlvl,  the  thought  of.  —  1*  let  us  take,  madden 
njlr.  —  ^*  Use  the  definite  article.  — 1«  of,  from,  toon. 

COMPARISON 

111.  Comparison  by  means  of  er  and  (e)ft  Adjectives 
are  compared  ordinarily  by  means  of  the  endings  cr  and 
(e)ft,  which  in  a  limited  number  of  words  (see  §  293) 
have  caused  umlaut  of  a  preceding  a,  0  or  u.  The  com- 
parative and  superlative  are  inflected  like  the  positive. 

1.  Before  the  er  of  the  comparative  a  final  e  of  the  stem 
is  dropped ;  as  tpcif c,  wise  ;  tocif cr,  wiser. 

2.  The  superlative  regularly  ends  in  ft,  but  in  eft  if  the 
stem  ends  in  an  ^-sound  or  in  b  or  t ;  but  i)articipial  stems 
in  cub  take  the  ending  ft. 

3.  The  e  of  the  unaccented  endings  cl,  en,  er  is  usually 
dropped  in  the  comparative,  but  retained  in  the  superlative. 

4.  The  following  examples  will  illustrate  the  above 
rules: 

lang,  long  Idngcr  (Wngft)  bcr  Idngfte 

rcid^,  HcA  reid^er  (reid^ft)  ber  reic^fte 

furj,  short  lurjer  (Wrjcft)  bcr  fiirjcfte 
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milb,  mild  milber         (milbeft)  bet  milbefte 

reijenb,  charming      reijenber      (reijenbft)  ber  reijenbfte 
bunfel,  dark  bunfler        (bunlelft)  ber  bunfelfte 

a.  The  uninflected  superlative  fd^dnft,  Idngft  etc.  can 
only  be  used  adverbially.  Used  adjectively  the  super- 
lative is  regularly  preceded  by  ber,  and  hence  of  the  weak 
declension. 

112.  The  Superlative  with  am.  For  the  English  pred- 
icate superlative  without  an  article  German  employs 
a  phrase  consisting  of  am  followed  by  the  inflected 
superlative  in  the  dative  singular  neuter ;  e.  g.  "t^a^ 
tparc  am  bcftcn  (never  "ta^  tparc  beft),  that  would  he  lest ; 
bic  ©cgcnb  ift  am  fc^finftcn  im  Suni,  the  region  is  loveliest 
in  June. 

1.  The  phrase  with  am  sometimes  takes  the  place  of  a 
predicate  nominative  with  ber  ;  e.  g.  unter  ben  brei  ^naben  ift 
Jlarl  am  alteften  (instead  of  the  more  correct  ber  dltefte),  of 
the  three  boys  Karl  is  the  oldest. 

2.  The  superlative  of  an  adverb  is  regularly  formed  by 
means  of  the  phrase  with  am,  or  else  a  phrase  with  auf^ ; 
e.  g.  fie  fingt  am  beften,  she  sings  best ;  fie  fang  auf §  befte,  she 
sang  her  best,     (See  §  294,  5,  and  §  375,  2). 

113.  Comparison  by  Means  of  Adverbs.  Adjectives 
are  sometimes  compared  by  means  of  the  adverbs  mcl)r, 
more^  and  am  mciften,  most. 

1.  An  absolute  superlative,  i.  e.  one  which  does  not  imply 
comparison  with  other  objects,  is  formed  by  means  of  the 
adverbs  l^dd^ft,  most  highly,  or  du^erft,  exceedingly ;  e.  g. 
bad  ift  etn  l^od^ft  tntereffanted  Sud^,  that  is  a  most  interesting 
book. 

2.  Degrees  below  the  positive  are  denoted  by  the  ad- 
verbs toeniger  or  minber,  less,  and  am  toenigften,  am  minbeften, 
lea^t. 
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114.'  Irregular  and  Defective  Comparison.  A  few  ad- 
jectives are  compared  irregularly  and  certain  others 
lack  one  or  more  degrees.     Thus : 

1.  ©ut,  good,  and  t)ie(,  mucky  have  change  of  stem :  gut, 
beffer,  beft ;  t)ie(,  me^r,  meift. 

2.  ^0(S),  highf  and  nal),  near,  are  compared :  j^od^,  l^ol^er, 
j^dd^ft ;  nal^,  nd^er,  ndd^ft. 

3.  ©ro^,  greaty  has  grd^t,  rarely  grd^eft,  in  the  super- 
lative. 

4.  Some  adjectives,  mostly  from  adverbs  and  preposi- 
tions, lack  the  positive ;  e.  g.  jointer,  hinder ,  from  the  pre- 
position jointer,  behind ;  tlbtx,  upper y  from  the  adverb  oben, 
ahove. 

5.  (Srft,  firsty  and  (e^t,  lasty  are  isolated  superlatives. 
They  are,  however,  sometimes  compared  with  er  as  if  they 
were  positives,  ber  erftere  and  ber  (e^tere  being  quite  common 
in  the  sense  of  the  former  and  the  latter. 

6.  As  in  English,  some  adjectives  are,  from  their  mean- 
ing, incapable  of  comparison ;  e.  g.  ganj,  all ;  tdglid^,  daily, 

EXERCISE  20 
Reading  Lesson:   Comparison  of  Adjectives 

Siebfter  g^reunb !  2)ie  ^erien  finb  ju  (Snbe,  unb  id^  bin  fd^on 
(dngere  ^  '$^^\i  toieber  ju  §aufe.  3)ie  f leine  Sleife  toar  mir  im 
^5ci^[ten  ©rabe  juttdglici^.  3^  bin  t)iel  ftdrfer  unb  l^eiterer 
alg  t)or  einem  SKonat ;  aud^  l^abe  id^  je^t  einen  befferen  SSegriff 
t)om  mittleren^  2)eutfd^Ianb.  SSon  Sei^)ji0  ging*  id^  jundd^ft 
x^fxi)  2)regben  unb  blieb  bort  mel^rere  ^^age.  3)re^ben  ift  nid^t 
biel  grd^er  al^  Sei^)jig,  aber  e^  \jqX  eine  fd^5nere  Sage.  6^  liegt 
ndntlid^  in  einem  :t)rdd^ti0en  2^a(e  ju  beiben  ©eiten  ber  (Slbe,  ber 
dltere  unb  gro^ere  2^ei(  auf  bem  Knfen  Ufer.  Unter  ben  ©el^engs 
tDtirbigfeiten  ber  ©tabt  ift  bie  gro^e  Silbergatterie  am  beru^mte* 
ften.     2)ief e  *  h)ar  ftir  mid^,  toie  fiir  bie  meiften  ^emben,  ber 
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intereffantefte  $un!t  in  3)regben.  SBeitere^  ^  uber  meine  SBans 
berungen  fd^teibe  id)  t)iellei(i^t  in  meinent  ndd^ften  Sriefe. 

EXERCISE  20  a 

1.  e«  ift  fait  ^eute,  biel  falter  al$  geftern.  2.  SBir  l^aben 
ie^t  igetDi^  bag  fdltefte  SBetter  beg  Sa^reg.  3.-^§err  SBirt,  \i) 
tDunfd^e  ein  grb^ereg  3^"^"^^^^/  ^i*  ^5^eren  g^enftern  unb  befferem 
Sid^te.  4.  SBir  ^aben  feine  gro^eren  3^"^^^^^;  i>i^^  if^  4>^^ 
grd^te  im  §aufe.  5.  9Bol^nen  ©ie  in  bem  diteren  ober  in  bem 
neueren  2^ei(e  bet  ©tabt?  6.  ®g  gibt  fiirjere  SBege  Don  J^ier 
nad^  §aufe,  aber  bieg*  ift  ber  befte.  7.  3"  biefer  S^^^^^i^^ 
fmb  bie  S^age  am  (dngften  unb  am  fd^onften.  8.  ©r  ift  ein  bef* 
ferer  3lrjt,  aber  toeniger  beriiJ^mt  aU  fein  jiingerer  ©ruber. 
9.  3l(g  dltefter  ©o^n  ber  3^amilie  J^at  er  ein  gro^ereg  aSermbgen 
aU  feine  jungeren  Sriiber.  10.  3)ag  Seben  in  35eutfd^(anb  ift 
je^t  teurer"'  aU  in  fru^eren  3^iten.  11.  ®oet^e  toar  ein  gr5^e= 
rer  3)id^ter  aU  ©d^itter,  aber  fein  befferer  5Kenfd^.  12.  3^ 
fenne  feine  f^)dteren  SBerfe  am  beften. 

EXERCISE  20  b 

1.  He  is  two  years  older  than  I.  2.  She  is  my  dearest 
friend.  3.  The  days  are  becoming  shorter.  4.  I  know  ^  a 
shorter  way.  5.  You  are  evidently  in  a  more  cheerful 
mood.  6.  Where  do  you  find  stronger  men  or  more  beau- 
tiful women?     7.  This  is  the   beginning  of  better  days. 

8.  Among  Schiller's  later  plays  *  Wilhelm  Tell  is  the  best. 

9.  As  poet  Schiller  is  strongest  in  the  drama.  10.  That  is 
the  highest  tower  in  the  world.  11.  Fraulein  Berta  is  more 
pretty  ^^  than  beautiful.  12.  This  is  surely  the  coldest  day 
of  the  year.     13.  Death  ^^  is  the  beginning  of  a  better  life. 

Vocabulary 

aX^,  conj,  than,  when,  as.  ber  53rief,  «.*  letter, 

ber  JBegriff,  s?-  idea,  conception,  bie  %txvtxi  {pL  only),  vacation, 

bcibc,  pron,  adj.  both,  two.  fremb,  adj.  strange,  foreign, 

bleibcn,  v,  remain  ;  pret,  blieb,  hit  ©aflcrie',  w.  gallery. 

[-leave].  ber  QJrab,  «.*  degree,  grade. 
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loiter,  adj.  cheerful.  ftorf,  adj,  strong  [stark]. 

bic  Sage,  w,  situation  [lay].  ber  %t\\,  «.*  part,  [deal]. 

linl,  adj.  left.  \^^  Ufcr,  ».'  bank,  shore. 

ntcl^rcre,  adj.  several.  bic  SBonberung,  w.  wandering, 

mid),  pron.  (ace.)  me.  [say.  travel. 

nfimUc^,  adv.  namely,  that  is  to  junS'dift,  adv.  first. 

bic  ©c'^en^iDii^rbigfei^t,  to.  sight,  ju'trtt^glic^,  adj.  beneficial. 

Notes.  —  ^  l&ttgete  S^^^f  some  time,  a  considerable  length  of  time. 
The  comparative  sometimes  denotes  simply  a  moderate  degree,  and 
can  not  then  be  translated  literally  ;  e.  g.  eine  ditere  !S)ame,  an  elderly 
lady.  —  ^  mtttleren,  central.  —  ^  0ii%  went;  pret.  1.  and  3.  sing,  of 
ge^en.— *^iefe,  this;  fem.  of  bte«  referring  to  ©ilbergatlerie.  — '^S8?ei= 
ittt9,  further  (details).  — «  hit9,  instead  of  bicfer  (agreeing  in  gender 
with  2Beg),  which  would  also  be  correct.  —  "^  teittet  instead  of  teuerer  ; 
see  §  111,  3.  —  8  know,  fennen.  — •  plays,  2)ramen.  —  ^°  more  pretty, 
me^r  l^ilbfc^,  rather  than  l^ilbfc^er.  —  ^^  death ;  use  the  def.  article. 


EXERCISE  21 
Colloquy  :   Wkak  Ad.ikctives 

1 

©ie  toaren  too^I  ben  grd^ten  2^eil  be$  ©ommerj?  in  ©nglanb  ? 

3a,  aber  nur  in  ben  fleineren  ©tdbten  ;  erft  im  §erbfte  ging 
id^  nai)  Sonbon. 

SBaren  @ie  Idngere  ^t'xt  in  Sonbon,  ober  nur  ein  ^)aar  2^age  ? 

3m  ganjen  ettoa  brei  SBod^en  ;  id)  blieb  ettpa^  (anger  in  ^a- 
rid,  am  langften  aber  in  Serlin. 

3Bad  benfen  @ie  benn  jje^t  bon  ben  brei  grb^ten  Stdbten  Qu- 
xopa^ ? 

^iir  mid^  tpar  $arid  am  intereffanteften. 

2)ad  ift  ^dd^ft  fonberbar  ;  bie  meiften  3lmerifaner  J^aben  ^  bod^ 
Sonbon  am  Uebften. 

2)ad  ift  m5g(id^,  aber  meine  <St)mpati)\tn  finb  me^r  franjofifd^ 
aid  englifd^. 

2 

Why  did  you  not  go  ^  to  London  at  once  ?  That  is  the 
most  interesting  place  in  England,  is  it  not? 

Yes,  to  be  sure,  but  not  the  pleasantest  in  the  hot  season. 
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For  my  part '  I  always  like  the  large  cities  best. 

That  is  not  my  taste.  People  *  live  too  fast  in  the  large 
cities.     I  love  a  more  quiet  life. 

No  doubt  one  needs  ^  a  pretty  long  time  ^  for  "^  the  sights 
of  London. 

Yes,  indeed ;  it  is  a  most  interesting  ^  city. 

What  do  you  think  of  the  London  weather  ?  ®  It  is  the 
worst  ^^  in  the  world,  is  it  not  ? 

Oh  no ;  the  weather  is  no^^  worse  in  London  than  here  at 
home. 

EXERCISE    21a 

1.  @ie  fd^reibt  \)bd)\t  intereffante  SSriefe.  2.  Unter  ben  neus 
eren  3)ici^tem  lefe^^  id)  ©d^iffer  am  liebften.  3.  3)ie  ©efefffd^aft 
toar  langtoeiKg  im  ^bd^ften  ®rabe ;  eg  h)aren  nur  dltere  2eute  ba. 
4.  ^i)  h?ei^  nid^tg  SSeffere^  ju  tun.  5.  3)ie  3)re«bener  Silber^ 
gaCerie  ift  bie  beriil^mtefte  in  ganj  3)eutfd^Ianb.  6.  3"  4>^  I^^= 
ten  3^it "  l^atten  "  h)ir  du^erft  unangene^me^  SBetter.  7.  3)iefeg 
Sud^  ift  ju  gro^  ;  id^  toiinfd^e  ein  fleinered.  8.  3)er  erfte  SCeit 
be«  aSerfeg  ift  t)on  grd^tem  Sntereffe.  9.  3)ie  beften  ^^l^eater 
finben  fid^"  meiften^  nur  in  ben  gro^eren  ©tdbten.  10.  ^df 
finbe  bad  ©ebirge  am  fd^5nften  im  §erbfte.  11.  2)ie  berii^m= 
teften  ©d^riftfteller  finb  nid^t  immer  bie  grb^ten.  12.  3)er  §err 
^rofeffor  rebete  aufg  freunblid^fte  uber  fein  neuefted  2Ber!. 

EXERCISE    21b 

1.  He  is  a  teacher  of  the  modern^®  languages.  2.  That 
is  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  whole  story.  3.  The  fa- 
ther is  an  elderly  "  gentleman  with  a  white  beard.  4.  I  am 
reading  a  most  interesting  story.  5.  The  hills  and  valleys 
are  at  their  loveliest "  in  the  autumn.  6.  That  is  an  exceed- 
ingly rare  book.  7.  No  better  man  lives.  8.  (The)  Fatutt 
is  Goethe's  greatest  work.  9.  A  poet  has  to  do  with  the 
higher  interests  of  life.  10.  One  finds  the  best  thoughts  in 
her  last  work.  11.  I  have  nothing  better.  12.  His  great 
advantage  is  his  rare  knowledge  of  modern^®  philosophy. 
13.  The  last  part  of  the  work  is  the  least  ^*  interesting. 
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Vocabulary 


a'tigcnel^nt,  adj.  pleasant, 
brauc^n,  r.  need  [brook]. 
brei,  num.  three. 
englifc^,  adj.  English. 
fronjiyfifc^,  adj.  French, 
bcr  ©cfd^macf,  «.*  taste  [-smack]. 
\^\%  adj.  hot. 
licben,  v.  love. 


licb  l^bcn,  v.  like  [have  lief]. 

mbglidi,  adj.  possible. 

ber  Ort,  s.*-'  place. 

rafc^,  adj.  fast  [rash]. 

fofi/rt,  afi?i?.  at  once. 

bie  (3l)nl|)atl^ie',  w.  sympathy. 

bcr  5Sorjug,  «.*  (/>/.  ii),  advantage. 

tooxvi'm,  adv.  (inter.)  why. 


Notes.  —  ^f^ahtu  ...  am  liebftett,  like  .  .  .  best;  lit.  Iiave,  i.  e.  Jiold 
dearest.  —  ^  Why  did  you  not  goto  L.  at  once?  SSarum  gingen  @ie  nit^t 
fofort  nadft  $!.?—*  For  my  part,  filr  nietn  (not  nteinen)  Xeil ;  Xti\  in 
this  phrase  being  neuter.  — ^People,  bie  ?eute. — *no  doubt  one  needs, 
man  braud^t  tool)!. — «a  pretty  long  time,  (angere  ^tit  or  eine  giemltc^ 
lange  3«it.  — "'for,  filr.  — ^ a  most  interesting,  eine  ^bt^fl  intereffante ; 
one  could  not  say  eine  intereffantefle.  —  •  of  the  London  weather,  tjon 
bem  Jonbouer  SBetter.  — ^^the  worst,  ba«  ft^Iet^tepe.  —  "  no,  nlt^t. — 
"  lefe  ...  am  Hebften,  like  best  to  read.  As  adv.  am  (iebfteii  is  the 
superlative  of  gern. — ^'in .  •  •  S^^^f  of  late.  —  ^^  flatten  ttir ;  translate 
here  we  have  had.  —  ^^  fiitben  {ic^,  are  found,  lit.  find  themselves.  — 
i«  modem ;  =■  newer.  — ^^  elderly ;  =  older.  —  i*  at  their  loveliest,  am 
ft^bnflen,— I'the  least,  am  wenlgpen,  or  am  minbeften. 

THE   NUMERALS 

115.  The  Cardinals.  The  fundamental  numbers  and 
the  mode  of  forming  the  others  appear  from  the  follow- 
ing table : 

1  em(^)  13  breije^n  50 

2  jtpei  14  bierje^n  60 

3  brei  15  fiinfjeJ^n  70 

4  Dier  16  fed^je^n  80 

5  fiinf  17  fieb(en)je^n  90 

6  fec^«  18  Oiifiiti^n  100 

7  fieben  19  neunjel^n  120 

8  ad^t  20  jtoanjig  121 

9  neun  21  cinunbjtDanjig  150 

10  jel^n      22  jh)etunbjtDanjig      200 

11  elf         30  breifeig  1,000 

12  jh)5lf     40  t)terji0 


funfgig 

fec^jig 

fieb(en)jig 

ad^tjig 

neunjig 

J^unbert 

^unbert  unb  jtpanjig 

J^unbert  einunbjtpanjig 

^unbcrt  unb  funfjig 

jtoeiJ^unbert 

taufenb 
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1.  The  number  1,121,  for  example,  is  read  taufenb  einl^uns 
bert  einunbjtDanjig  ;  1,000,000  is  eine  SKittion  ;  1,000,000,000 
eine  3Ktaiarbe ;  1,000,000,000,000  eine  Siaion. 

2.  For  A  hundred,  a  thousand,  German  has  simply  l^uns 
bett,  taufenb,  ein  being  used  only  where  English  would  have 
ONE  hundred,  one  thousand. 

116.  Inflection  and  Use  of  cin.  When  it  agrees  with 
a  noun  expressed,  and  is  not  preceded  by  ber,  the  nu- 
meral ein  is  inflected  like  the  article  ein ;  e.  g.  toir  finb 
e  t  n  SSolt,  we  are  one  people  ;  toir  finb  e  i  n  e  ^  95Iut^,  we 
are  of  one  Mood. 

1.  But  if  it  is  used  without  a  noun  it  takes  the  ending  er 
in  the  nominative  singular  masculine,  and  e^  in  the  nomina- 
tive and  accusative  singular  neuter ;  e.  g.  einer  t)on  un3  l)at 
unx^6)t,  one  of  us  is  wrong  ;  einer  ber  Knaben,  one  of  the  hoys  ; 
eine^  ber  5Kabci^en,  one  of  the  girls. 

2.  Preceded  by  ber  (bie^  or  jen-),  ein  has  the  inflection  of 
a  weak  adjective  and  forms  a  plural,  bie  einen,  with  the 
sense  of  some ;  e.  g.  ber  eine  ober  ber  anbere  \joX  unred^t,  the 
one  or  the  other  is  wrong, 

3.  gin,  one,  is  distinguished  from  ein,  a,  when  necessary, 
by  spaced  type,  or  by  a  capital  initial ;  less  often  by  an  ac- 
cent.    See  examples  in  §  116. 

117.  The  Numbers  above  ein*  The  numbers  above 
ein  are  usually  uninflected. 

1.  But  jtpei  and  brei  sometimes  form  a  nominative  and 
accusative  in  e,  a  genitive  in  er  and  a  dative  in  en.  Some 
of  the  numbers  above  brei  may  also  take  the  ending  e, 
especially  when  no  noun  follows. 

118.  The  Ordinals.  From  one  to  twenty  the  ordinal 
stems  are  formed  by  suflBixing  t  to  the  cardinal ;  e.  g. 
uiert,  fourth;   breijel^nt,   thirteenth.      From  twenty  on 
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they  are  formed  by  suflSxing  ft  to  the  tens;  e.g.  jtoan- 
jigft,  twentieth  ;  fflnfunbbreifeigft,  thirty-fifth. 

1.  ^vX  first  is  erft,  third  is  britt  (not  breit),  and  eighth  is 
ad^t  (not  ad^tt). 

2.  Such  forms  as  jtoeit,  Jtpanjigft,  have  only  a  theoretical 
existence.  Like  the  superlatives  fd^bnft,  beft,  etc.  the  ordi- 
nals are  only  used  after  bet  or  a  pronominal  modifier,  and 
have  then  the  inflection  of  an  adjective ;  e.  g.  fein  btitter 
©ol^n,  his  third  son;  am  21ften  (=  einunbjtoattjigften)  2tj)ri(, 
on  the  21st  of  April. 

3.  The  partitive  ordinals  are  formed  by  suflixing  tel,  an 
abbreviation  of  %^\\,  part,  to  the  ordinal  stem,  the  preced- 
ing t  being  dropped;  e.  g.  cin  2)rittel,  a  third  ;  cin  ©ed^gtel,  a 
sixth.     The  words  are  neuter  substantives. 

a.  Ifalfh  i)aib,  as  adjective,  or  bie  §alfte,  as  noun ;  e.  g. 
ber  J^albe  SBeg,  half  the  wat/ ;' tin  l^albeg  2)u^enb,  half  a 

dozen  ;  bie  iQdIfte  be^  2t^)felg,  half  of  the  apple.  §a(b  is  also 
used  substantively,  without  inflection,  in  fractional  num- 
bers; e.  g.  brei  unb  einl^alb  ^oifXt,  three  and  a  half  years. 

h.  A  peculiar  formation  is  the  so-called  dimidiative,  made 
by  suflixing  J^alb  to  the  ordinal  stem  with  connecting  vowel 
c,  the  number  thus  denoted  being  less  by  one-half  than  the 
ordinal ;  e.  g.  brittel^alb,  tivo  and  a  half  i.  e.  (two  complete 
and  the)  third  (only)  half  Instead  of  jtoeitel^alb,  anbcrts 
j^alb  is  used  for  one  and  a  half  The  dimidiatives  are  not 
inflected. 

EXERCISE  22 
Reading  Lesson  :   Xumerals 

(Sin  beutfd^eg  ©^mnajtum  ^  f)at  einen  ^urfug  t)on  neun  S^^ren. 
3n  ber  unterften  Klaffe,  ber  fogenannten  ©e^ta/  finb  bie  ©d^iiler 
im  3)urci^fci^mtt  neun  bi3  jef^n  '^ai)xt  alt.  3)er  ©d^iiler  t)ottenbet 
ben  Kurfug  alfo  im  neunje^nten  ober  jtoanjigften  ^a\)xt  feineg 
2eben^.  (Sin  ©dottier  im  ad^ten  ober  neunten  ^al)xt  be^  ^urfug 
l^ei^t  ein  ^rimaner/  im  fed^ften  unb  fiebenten  '^af)xt,  ein  (Bdnn^ 
baner,  u.  f.  to.*    3n  ben  l^o^eren  Klaffen  bat  ber  ©driller  mei^ 


^-«  w       ^     -     »      '    ♦ 
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fteng  btei^ifl  ©tunben  bie  SBod^e,  alfo  im  ©urcl^fd^nitt  fiinf       y^- 
©tunben  taglid^*    3)te  ©d^ule  beginnt  urn  7  Ul^r  Dormittagg  im  ;.  --- 
©ommer,  urn  8  Ul^r  im  SGBinter.    2)a^  ©d^uljal^r  beginnt  im »    '  ^ 
griH^Iing  ad^l  ^^agc  nad^  Dflem  unb  jerf attt  in  Diet  2^crmine.  •  ^  •  • 
2)a^  erfte  SSierteljjal^r  bauert  bi$  jum  24.  guni,  ba$  jh)eite  bi^ '  * '  '  , 
©nb'e  ©e^)tember,  ba^  britte  bid  SBeiJ^nad^ten.    2)ie  §erien  bes    •  .' 
tragenim  (^^x^ytx^.  je^n  bid  jh)5lf  SBod^en,  alfo  ettoa  21  ^Projent*  [  .'  * 
bed  3^^^^^^'     Slu^erbem  gibt  cd  mc^rcre  befonbere  •  g^eiertage,  .    ' 
jje^t  unter  anberen  ben  2.  @e^)tcmber,  ben  S^^i^^^tag  "^  ber  gro^en  ' 
©d^lad^t  bei  ©eban  am  2.  ©ei)t.  1870. 

EXERCISE  22  a 

1.  A  week  consists  of  seven  days.  2.  The  year  has 
twelve  months,  the  month  thirty  days  and  the  day  twenty- 
four  hours.  3.  With  us  *  the  most  important  holidays  are 
Christmas,  New  Year's,  •  the  22d  of  February  ^°  and  the  4th 
of  July.  4.  Schiller's  Wallenstein  is  divided  into  three 
parts.  5.  The  first  part  contains  eleven  scenes  and  one 
thousand  one  hundred  and  five  lines.  6.  The  second  part 
contains  two  thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty-one  lines. 
7.  The  entire  work  contains  seven  thousand  six  hundred 
and  twenty-two  lines.  8.  The  23d  of  April,"  1897,  was 
the  two  hundred  and  eighty-first  anniversary  of  the  death 
of  Shakespeare.  9.  Eight  and  seven  is  fifteen.  10.  Three 
times  ^^  nine  is  twenty-seven.  11.  Five-sixths  of  thirty  is 
twenty-five. 

VOCABULABY 


QUber,  pron.  adj,  other. 
Qujcrbcm,  adv.  besides, 
beginnen,  v.  begin. 
betrogen,  v.  amount  to. 
bouem,  V,  last,  continue, 
ber  35urc^f(i^nitt,  s.*  average, 
bcr  gctcrtag,  s.*  holiday, 
ber  grii^ting,  «.*  spring, 
ba^  ®l)innQfium,  mar.  gymnasium, 
l^ijcn,  17.  be  called  [hight]. 


bie  ^foffe,  w.  class. 

bcr  ^urfusJ  (pL  £urfusJ  or  ^rfe), 

course. 
Oftcm,  pi.  Easter. 
bie  Scf)Iacf)t,  w.  battle, 
bie  ©c^ule,  w.  school. 
bcr  Sci^iiler,  s.'  scholar  y  pupil, 
fo'gena'nnt,  adj.  so-called, 
ber  'I^crmi'n,  ».*  term. 
bie  ll^r,  w.  clock  [hour]. 
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um,  prep,  (ace)  at,  about.  SBci'l^nac^tcn,  pL  Christmas, 

untcr,  adj,  lower  [under].  bcr  3Binter,  s.^  winter. 

t)oflc'nben,  v.  complete,  finish.  jerfa'Ucn  (in,  ace),  v,  be  divided 
too'nni^ttagg,  adv.  forenoons.  (into) ;  3.  sing.  jerfdUt. 

Notes.  —  ^  ® )|inna{iuitl ;  the  name  given  in  Cermany  to  a  particular 
kind  of  preparatory  school. — ^©ejttt,  sezta;  i.  e.  'sixth  clsuss^  or 
'form/  from  Latin  aezta  classis.  After  (^e^ta  come  Oututa  and 
Cuarta,  each  one  year ;  then  Xertia,  ©efunba  and  ^rima,  each  two 
years.  — ^"^tinaa'ntt,  i.  e.  a  priwa-boy.  There  is  no  corresponding 
English  word.  —  *  u*  f.  ».  =  unb  fo  Wetter,  and  so  forth.  —  ^^rojeitt ; 
the  German  says  pro  cent,  instead  of  per  cent.  —  ^  ht^onhttt,  special. 
—  ^  l^alirei^tag,  year-day,  i.  e.  anniversary.  — « With  us,  bet  un«.  — 
•New  Year's,  S^euja^r.  —  ^^ February,  ge'bruar.--"AprU,  Slprl'L  — 
^  Three  timef,  breimol ;  so  einmol,  once,  ixvtimai,  twice,  etc. 

^  t 
I 

EXERCISE  23 
Colloquy  :   Numerals 

1 

SBie  Diel  U\)X  ^  ift  eg  ?    Ungcf dJ^r  l)alb  9  ? « 
9letn,  eg  ift  etft  20  SKinuten  nai)  8.     2tber  toeg^alb  fragen 
©ie? 
Urn  brei  SSierteC  10  ge^e  \^  nad)  bem  SSa^nJ^ofe. 
(SrlDarten  @ie  benn  jemanb  ? 
3a,  id^  ertoarte  meine  beiben  ©d^tDeftem  mit  *  bem  nad^ften 

©ie  ^abtn  alfo  jh)ei  ©d^tpeftem?  3^  h)u^te  nur  t)on  ber 
einen,  ber  fleinen  SSerta. 

3a,  id^  i}abt  nod)  eine.^  ©ie  J^ei^t  SKarie,  unb  ift  ettoa  arts 
bertf^alb  '^af)xt  junger  afe  id). 

Unb  toie  alt  ftnb  ©ie  benn? 

^d)  bin  beina^e  jtpanjig.  SKein  ©eburtgtag  ift  l^eute  tiber 
ad^t®  2^a0e,  am  29.  gebruar. 

©ie  l^aben  alfo  nur  atte  Diet  3^^^^^'  ©eburtgtag.  2)ag  ift  bod^ 
fonberbar. 

2 

How  late  is  it,  I  wonder  ?    About  a  quarter  to  10  ? 
No,  it  is  only  half  past  9.     But  why  do  you  ask  ? 
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At  *  10  I  am  going  to  the  station.  My  sister  Marie  is 
coming  home  to-day. 

Is  it  possible  ?  Why,  to-day  is  only  the  20th.*  There  are 
four  ^^  days  yet  before  Christmas. 

Yes,  but  my  birthday  is  on  "  the  22d. 

Oh  that's  it^* — a  family  festival."  How  old  are  you, 
pray? 

I  am  in  my  ^*  twenty-first  year. 

Is  your  sister  older  or  younger  than  you? 

Marie  is  about  two  years  and  a  half  "  younger  than  I. 

Vocabulary 

ac^,  irUerj.  oh,  ah.  jcmanb,  pron.  some  one. 

aU, pran.  adj.  all,  every.  \VLnQ,  adj.  (pomp,  ii),  young. 
bcr  S3al^nl^of,  «.*  {pi.  iJ),  station,      bic  9Rinu'te,  w.  minute. 

depot.  bie  ©djiDeftcr,  w.  sister, 

crtoartcn,  v.  expect.  u'ngcffi^^r,  adv.  about, 

bag  Srcft,  «.*  festival,  yga«^  mc^^alb,  pron,  why. 

frogcn,  v.  ask.  mu^tc,  v.  knew ;  pret.  ofxo\\\tn. 

bic  ®cburt,  w.  birth.  bcr  3^9/  *•*  {P^^  ^)i  ^-^ain  [tug]. 

Notes.  —  ^  99?ie  tliel  tUt,  what  o^clock.  —  2  i^di^  9^  j^ajf  pg^i  8;  ao 
also  Ifaih  ein«,  half  past  twelve^  etc.  —  »  Um  brci  S^iertel  10,  at  a  quar- 
ter to  10.  The  preposition  auf  =  to  (i.  e.  on  the  way  toward^  begin- 
ning at  9)  is  understood  before  10.  @ln  35iertel  (auf)  10  =  a  quarter 
past  9.  —  *  mit,  hy.  In  German  one  is  said  to  travel  nt  i  t  ber  @ifen* 
ba^n,  BY  rail.  —  *  noc^  cine,  another ;  anotJier  in  the  sense  of  an  addi- 
tion^ one  is  always  nod^  ein.  — ^  ^ettte  ikhtt  adit  Xaf^t,  a  week  from  to- 
day. —  "^  afle  tiier  l^a^re,  every  four  years.  — » At,  um.  —  •  Why,  to-day 
is  only,  ^eute  ifl  ho&i  erft ;  bot^  =  why.  —  ^  There  are  .  .  .  before,  e8 
finb  no*  . . .  bi«.  —  "  on,  an.  — 12  Oh  that's  it,  a(^  fo !  — 1»  family  fes- 
tival, gaml'Itenfep.  —  "in  my,  tm. — ^^two  years  and  a  half;  either 
jwel  unb  eln^alb  3a^re,  or  brltte^alb  Sal^re. 

THE   PRONOUN 

119.  Classification  of  Pronouns.  The  pronouns  are  of 
six  kinds  :  personal,  possessive,  demonstrative,  relative, 
interrogative  and  indefinite. 
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THE  PERSONAL  PRONOUNS 

120.  The  Fonns.  The  personal  pronoims  are  id^,  /, 
of  the  first  person ;  bu,  thmiy  of  the  second,  and  cr,  fie,  e^, 
Ae,  she,  it^  of  the  third.  With  these  are  classed  the  re- 
flexive \\6)f  and  the  intensive  felbft,  which  are  indeclin- 
able.    The  others  are  inflected  as  follows : 

Singular 


Common  Gender 

MaHC. 

Fem. 

Neut. 

N. 

ic^ 

bu 

er 

fte 

e$ 

G. 

meiner 

beiner 

feiner 

i^rer 

feiner 

(mein) 

(bein) 

(fein) 

(fein)(e«) 

D. 

mir 

bit 

i^m 

i^r 

i^m 

A. 

mij 

bic^ 

il^n 
Plural 

fie 

e$ 

Coninion  Gender 

Common  Gender 

N. 

h)ir 

i^r 

fie 

G. 

unfcr 

euer 

i^rer 

D. 

un$ 

eud^ 

il^nen 

A. 

un$ 

eud^ 

fte 

1.  The  forms  in  parenthesis  are  rare  or  poetical. 

121.  The  Pronouns  of  Address.  The  pronouns  of  ad- 
dress now  employed  in  the  language  of  every-day  life 
are  bu  and  (Sic,  both  of  them  ordinarily  to  be  translated 
by  you.  !Du  is  used  in  speaking  to  a  member  of  one's 
own  family,  to  an  intimate  friend,  a  young  child,  one  of 
the  lower  animals,  or  any  inanimate  object.  It  is  also 
used  in  addressing  God.  ©ie  is  used  in  addressing 
strangers,  acquaintances  and  less  intimate  friends. 

1.  The  form  ©ie  is  simply  the  pronoun  fie  =  thej/,  used  in 
polite  address,  and  distinguished,  in  that  use,  by  a  capital ; 
for  which  reason  it  takes  its  verb  in  the  third  person  plural. 

2.  The  foregoing  statements  do  not  describe  the  usage  of 
the  past,  nor  of  poetry  (see  §  301). 
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122.  Non-personal  Uses  in  the  Third  Person.  Al- 
tho  called  *  personal'  pronouns,  er  and  fie  do  not  always 
refer,  and  e^  seldom  refers,  to  a  person. 

1.  Any  masculine  noun  is  regularly  referred  to  by  et,  a 
feminine  by  jte  and  a  neuter  by  e^  ;  e.  g.  ber  dlod  pa^t  nid^t, 
cr  ift  ju  eng,  the  coat  does  not  fit,  it  is  too  tight ;  id)  f enne 
bic  ©teffe,  fie  finbet  fid^  bei  ©d^itter,  /  know  the  passage,  it  is 
found  in  Schiller. 

a.  But  such  neuter  nouns  as  SJBeib,  woman,  ^raulein, 
young  lady,  SKdbd^en,  girl,  are  usually  referred  to,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  natural  gender,  by  fie  instead  of  e^. 

2.  The  pronouns  er,  fie,  e^  are  not  used  in  the  genitive, 
or  after  a  preposition,  in  referring  to  an  inanimate  object,  a 
demonstrative  or  a  compound  of  ba  (before  vowels  bar)  be- 
ing substituted ;  e.  g.  ba$  ift  meine  Sad^e,  unb  Sie  l^aben 
nid^t^  bantit  (not  mit  i^r)  ju  tun,  that  is  my  affair  and  you 
have  nothing  to  do  with  it ;  ba^  S3ud^  ift  le^rreid^,  abet  ber 
©til  be^felben  (not  ber  ©til  bon  if^nt,  nor  ber  @til  feiner)  ift 
fd^Ied^t,  the  hook  is  instructive,  hut  the  style  of  it  is  had.  In 
the  last  example  it  would  also  be  correct  to  say  fein  ©til,  or 
beffen  ©til,  its  style. 

a.  The  substitution  of  a  demonstrative  for  a  personal 
pronoun  is  quite  common,  even  when  the  pronoun  refers  to 
persons  or  is  not  governed  by  a  preposition. 

3.  The  neuter  e$  is  often  used  (somewhat  like  English 
there,  but  more  freely)  to  anticipate  a  logical  subject  which 
for  any  reason  it  is  desired  to  have  come  after  the  verb ;  e.  g. 
eg  finb  i^rer  brei,  there  are  three  of  them;  e$  irrt  ber  3Kenf^, 
man  errs. 

a.  For  other  special  uses  of  e^  see  §  303. 

123.  The  Reflexive.  A  reflexive  pronoun  denotes  the 
subject  in  an  objective  relation. 

1.  In  the  third  person  dative  and  accusative  of  all  gen- 
ders and  both  numbers,  the  reflexive  is  fid^.     It  is  to  be 
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translated  by  himself,  herself,  itself  themselves;  as  reflex- 
ive of  ©ie  (see  §  4,  2)  by  yourself;  e.  g.  er  i)a^i  fid^  (ace.), 
he  hates  himself;  cr  fd^meid^clt  fld^  (dat.),  he  flatters  him- 
self; fie  madden  fid^  (©ic  madden  fid^)  gro^e  3Ku^e,  thei/  give 
themselves  (jfou  give  yourself)  great  pains, 

2.  In  the  first  and  second  persons,  and  in  the  genitive  of 
the  third,  there  is  no  separate  reflexive,  the  proper  form  of 
the  personal  pronoun  being  used  instead ;  as  id^  ^affe  mid^,  / 
hate  myself ;  xifx  f d^meid^elt  cud^,  you  flatter  yourselves. 

3.  In  the  plural  fid^  is  sometimes  used  with  reciprocal 
force,  and  is  then  equivalent  to  each  other,  one  another;  e.  g. 
fie  tDaren  el^emal^  ^reunbe,  aber  je^t  J^affen  fie  fid^,  they  were 
once  friends,  hut  note  they  hate  each  other  (or  one  another), 
Un^  and  eud^  may  be  used  in  the  same  way. 

124.  The  Intensive,  The  pronoun  fclbft  or  fclber,  both 
forms  indeclinable,  may  be  used  after  any  form  of  a 
personal  pronoun,  or  after  fid^,  for  the  sake  of  emphasis ; 
e.  g.  er  ift  felbft  S)icl^ter,  he  is  a  poet  himself;  er  bctritgt 
fid^  felbft,  he  deceives  himself. 

EXERCISE  24 
Reading  Lesson  :   Personal  Pronouns 

2:eure  3Kutter !  Dein  ^  lieber  Srief  t)om  23.  le^ten  ^  3Ronat« 
fam  mir*  erft  geftern*  ju  §anben.  2)u  bift  in  Untune  tpegen 
meiner  ©efunbbeit,  abet  2)u  ^  braud^ft  3)id^  ^  nid^t  barilber  ju 
angftigen.  3Rir  ge^t  e^  gut,  aber  h)ie  eg  fd^eint,  ift  ba^  nid^t 
ber  g^aff  bei  ©ud^  *  ju  §aufe.  2)er  Heine  Unfatt  ber  ©d^toefter 
mad^t  mir  intmer  nod^  bange.  2Bar  er  benn  toirflid^  fo  unbebeu= 
tenb?  aSie  befinbet  fte  fid^  je^t?  Sitte,  fd^reibe^  mir  SBeitereg 
baruber. 

3d^  l^atte  felbft  t)or  ein  j)aar  2^agen  ein  fleine^  Slbenteuer. 
3lm  le^ten  ©onnabenb  namlid^  f a^  ®  id^  ru^ig  in  meinent  3^"^^"^^^ 
unb  lag '  in  einer  S^itwng ;  eg  tpar  urn  l^alb  10  t)ormittagg. 
2luf  eimnal "  IIo^)fte "  eg  an  bie  2:ilre ;  id^  dffnete,  unb  ba  ftan* 
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ben  jtoei  ^Polijiften  Dor  mir.  w3Kein  §err/'  f agte  ^*  ber  eine  ber= 
felbcn/'  „\)abtn  ©ie  3^ren  ©clbbeutel  bei  M?"  rrSetoi^/'  ant= 
toortetc  id^  erftaunt  unb  ftedfte  bie  §anb  in  bie  2^afcl^e.  3lber  bcr 
Seutel  tDai*  nid^t  ba. 

EXERCISE  24  a 

1.  I  find  myself  again  at  home.  2.  The  book  belongs  to 
me.  3.  We  are  Americans.  4.  She  means  us.  5.  He 
has  nothing  to  do  with  us.  6.  She  thinks  only  of  "  herself. 
7.  She  is  only^^  playing  with  him.  8.  She  finds  herself 
among  friends.  9.  I  expect  her  by^®  the  next  train. 
10.  They  are  coming  with  her.  11.  She  is  going  with  them. 
12.  Here  is  the  letter ;  I  had  it  in  my  pocket.  13.  There 
is  the  evening  paper,  but  there  is  "  nothing  in  it.  14.  The 
book  is  tedious,  especially  the  last  part  of  it.  15.  We  know 
each  other  already.     16.  They  do  not  know  each  other. 

Vocabulary 

ba§  9l'benteu^er,  .<?.'  adventure.  bie  ^anb,  s.^  (pi.  ix),  hand. 

ftngftigcn  (fid)),  v.  torment  one's  flopfen,  v.  knock ;  pret.  tlopftc. 

self,  be  anxious.  i)ffnen,  v.  open ;  pret.  ijffnctc. 

a'ntlDO^rten,    r.    answer  ;    pret.  ber  ^oliji'ft,  w.  policeman. 

ontiDortete.  fcfteinen,  r.  seem,  shine. 

bang(e),  adr.   anxiously;  bange  fi^en,  v.  sit;  pret.  fa  J. 

madden,  with  dat.  to  trouble.  ber  Sonnabenb,  s.'  Saturday 
ber  S3eutel,  s.^  purse.  [eve  of  Sun-day]. 

ei'nmQl,  adv.  once ;  einmo'I,  just,  fterfen,  v.  put,  stick ;  pret.  fterfte. 

pray.  •  fte^en,  v.  stand  ;  pret.  ftanb. 

erftau'nt,  pple.  astonished.  bie  2^afc^e,  w.  pocket, 

ber  %aU,  s.*  (pi.  a),  case  [fall].  bie  '^ux(t),  w.  door. 

bQ§  ®elb,  s.^  money  [yield].  u'nbebeu^tenb,  adj.  insignificant, 

bie    (iJcfunbf)eit,    u\    health  ber  U'nfall,  s.^  (pi.)  a,  accident. 

[-sound-].  bie  lVnruf)e,  w.  unrest,  concern. 

Notes.  —  ^  ^tin,  your,  the  possessive  corresponding  to  2)n,  which 
the  writer  uses  in  addressing  his  mother.  —  ^le^tett  'SRonatS,  of  last 
month.  Notice  the  weak  adjective,  §  104,  a ;  but  one  might  also  say 
be«  lefeten  2)?onat«.  —  ^!am  mir  .  .  .  su  ^anben,  came  into  my  hands, 
came  to  hand ;  nitr  takes  the  place  of  a  possessive  agreeing  with  $fin» 
ben.    ^am  is  pret.  of  fommen.  —  *  etft  geftern,  only  yesterday.  —  *^tlr 
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^ic^ ;  all  pronouns  of  address  are  written  with  a  capital  in  letters 
(see  §  4,  2).  2)l(^  is  object  of  angfligen ;  2)u  braut^fl  2)l(^  nit^t  gu 
anflftigen  =  you  do  not  need  to  trouble  yourself.  — «  hti  Chtd^,  with  you, 
i.  e.  the  family. — ^{il^rei^e,  vrrite ;  imperative,  2.  pers.  sing.  — sfaft 
ifl^^  I  was  sitting  (see  Ex.  V,  n.  3).  — *  la^^  was  reading ;  pret.  of  (efen. 
—  ^°  ttuf  ti'nmalf  all  at  once.  —  ^^  tlopftt  t9,  there  was  a  knock.  — 
^^fttite,  said;  pret.  of  fagen.  — ^^  berfclfteit,  of  them  (§  134,  1).  —  i*  of, 
an,  with  ace.  —  "  only ;  see  §  96.  —  i^  ^y^  xtiit  —  ^^  tnere  is,  e«  tp. 
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125.  Strong  Forms.   The  possessives  which  correspond 
to  the  various  personal  pronouns  are  as  follows : 


id^  :  ntcin,  my 
bu  :  bein,  thy 
cr  :  fein,  his 
fic  :  i^r,  her 

©ie 


e^  :  fein,  its 

h)ir  :  unfer,  ovr 

i^r  :  t\xzx,yovr 

fie  :  ibr,  their 


3^r,  your 
©ein  also  stands  for  the  indefinite  possessive  one\*i. 

1.  The  possessives,  when  tliey  agree  with  a  noun,  are  de- 
clined in  the  singular  like  the  article  ein,  in  the  plural  like 
any  strong  adjective ;  thus : 

Singular  Plural 

•'\  t — * — \ 

M.  F.  N. 

meine 
meinev 
meinen 
meine 

eure 
enter 
euren 
eure 

2.  But  when  no  noun  follows  (except  sometimes  in  the 
predicate),  the  possessives,  like  fein  and  the  numeral  ein, 
take  the  ending  er  in  the  nominative  singular  masculine,  and 
the  ending  e^  in  the  nominative  and  accusative  singular 


/ 

Mai4c. 

Feni. 

Neut. 

N. 

mein 

meine 

mem 

cr. 

meineg 

meiner 

meinen 

D. 

meinem 

meiner 

meinem 

A. 

meinen 

meine 

mein 

N. 

euer 

eure 

euer 

G. 

eureg 

eurer 

eure^ 

D. 

eutem 

eurer 

eurem 

A. 

euren 

eure 

euer 
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neuter ;  e.  g.  fcin  SSatcr  ift  Kauf mann,  meiner  ift  9lrjt,  his  fa- 
ther is  a  merchant,  mine  is  a  physician. 

126.  Weak  Forms.  Any  of  the  above  mentioned  pos- 
sessives  may  be  preceded  by  bcr,  and  take,  then,  the  reg- 
ular inflection  of  a  weak  adjective ;  e.  g.  feine  Sltern  finb 
reic^,  bic  meinen  finb  arm,  his  parents  are  rich,  mine  are 
poor. 

1.  Each  of  the  possessives  forms,  further,  a  derivative 
stem  in  ig  (unfer  and  eucr  losing  their  e  before  the  suffix), 
which  is  used  only  after  bcr  and  has  also  the  inflection  of  a 
weak  adjective ;  thus  instead  of  meiner  and  bie  meinen,  in  the 
last  two  examples,  one  might  say  ber  meinifle  and  bie  meini^ 
gen.  Neither  of  the  weak  forms  of  the  possessive  can  be 
used  with  accompanying  noun. 

a.  Observe  that  the  forms  described  in  the  last  three 
paragraphs  correspond  to  the  English  mine,  thine,  hers,  etc., 
which  take  the  place  of  a  noun  limited  by  a  possessive  ad- 
jective. But  mine,  thine,  etc.  may  be  represented  in  the 
predicate  by  the  uninflected  mein,  bein,  etc. 

2.  2)a^  9Keine,  ba^  9Keinige,  etc.  (as  substantives)  refer  to 
property ;  bie  5!Jleinen,  bie  9Keinigen,  etc.  to  friends,  relatives, 
partisans,  or  the  like ;  e.  g.  er  l^at  ba^  Seine  (ba^  ©einige) 
t)erfci^U)enbet,  he  has  sfptandered  his  property;  id)  grille  bid^ 
unb  bie  2)einigen,  /  (/reet  you  and  yours. 

127.  Possessive  Compounds.  Each  of  the  possessive 
stems,  amplified  by  the  syllable  et,  enters  into  composi- 
tion with  the  three  prepositions  i)alb  (I)al6er,  t)a[6en),  on 
behalf  of,  tDegen,  on  account  of,  and  um  .  .  .  rt)it(en,  for 
the  sake  of,  giving  the  forms  meinettpegen,  on  my  account, 
for  aught  I  care,  meinetl)at6,  on  my  account,  um  meinettDil- 
len,  for  my  sake,  etc. 

1.  9KeinetU)egen,  on  my  account,  beinetl^alben,  07i  your  be- 
half, etc.  take  the  place  of  tuegen  meiner,  on  account  of  me, 
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beincr  l^albcn,  on  behalf  of  you,  etc.     On  the  origin  of  these 
forms  see  §  306. 

2.  Each  of  the  possessives,  in  the  genitive  singular  mas- 
culine, strong  form  (mcinc^,  il^rc^,  etc.),  enters  into  compo- 
sition with  gleid^en,  from  the  adjective  gleid^,  like,  giving 
the  forms  mcine^gleid^en,  the  like  of  vie,  ^ifXt^^txi^tXK,  the 
like  of  you^  etc.     These  forms  are  invariable. 

128.  Congruence  of  the  Possessive.  Tlie  possessive 
jcin  corresponds,  in  the  singular  number,  to  masculine 
and  neuter  nouns,  il)r  to  feminines ;  e.  g.  bcr  93aum  ftat 
feine  Stattcr  t)crIoren,  the  tree  has  lost  its  leaves ;  felbft  bie 
^rei^cit  l)at  il)re  ®efaf)ren,  even  freedom  has  its  dangers. 

1.  But  with  neuter  nouns  whose  natural  gender  is  femi- 
nine the  possessive  is  apt  to  he  ibr ;  e.  g.  ba^  SBldbd^en  bat 
il^tC  5DtuttCt  l)Crloten,  the  girl  has  lost  her  mother, 

2.  With  a  neuter  collective  noun  the  possessive  is  regu- 
larly fctn,  tho  English  may  require  their:  e.  g.  ba^  %o\l  bc= 
ftanb  auf  fcinc  Stcd^tc,  the  j^eople  insisted  upon  their  rights, 

EXERCISE  25 
Reading  Lesson  ;  Personal  and  Possessive  Pronouns 

„3ft  bic«  S^r  ©igentum  ?"  fragte  er  xiwn,  unb  bamit  legtc  cr 
einen  Seutel  \>ox  mir^  auf  ben  2:ifci^.  „Der  Seutcl  ift  aHer= 
bing^  mein/'  anttportctc  xi),  „abtx  tt)ie  in  aHer  2Belt  fommt  cr  in 
gl^rc  §anbc?"  „Dag  ift  unfrc  Sad^c/'  anth^ortete  er.  „2lber 
ift  e«^  benn  tDirflid^  ber  S^nge?  Sefe^en  ©ie  i^n  genau." 
3)arauf  na^m  \i}  ben  Seutel  in  bie  §anb ;  e^  U)ar  bod^ '  nid^t 
meiner,  nur  bem  meinigen  fe^r  dt^nlic^.  ^e^t  etfldrte  id^  i^nen 
meinen  gi^i^um.  ©ie  fa^en  *  fid^  l^erfd^mi^t  in  bie  Slugen  unb 
rebeten  leife  ein  ipaar  2Botte  mit  einanber.  35arauf  fagte  ber 
dltere  ber  beiben  5!Jldnner  ju  mir  :  „2Bo  h^aren  ©ie  benn  geftern 
Slbenb,  unb  tuie  ml  ©elb  fatten  ©ie  bei  fid^  ?"  ^d^  nannte  il^m 
ben  Dr^  einen  geU)iffen  ^onjertgarten,  unb  bie  ©umme  l)on  75 
SDlarl.      „2)ag  ftimmt  genau,"  fagte  je^t  ber  jungere  ju  feinem 
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Rameraben.     .^un/.  ^a^u  v>ex  anbete  u  "^ 

Iciest  bcr  a^rifle?-  ^axuxt  ^o^  et  einen  "^"^  '*  "^"^^  ^<**  tnHs 
Jafc^e.  ®ie«mal  toar  e^  xqx^Xx^^  bet  m.- ^^  ^^^^  «»*  tn 
3n^alt.  ®te  ®ef c^ic^te  •  tnit  bem  f aU AeX  ^^^  Himmu  ber 
ajrufuna  mciner  9lcbKcbIcit.  ^'""^^^  ^^^  nut  ein< 


EXERCISE  25  a 

Remark.  — Translate  *you'  by  bu,  ©ie  or  iffx,  as  you  p\«MU4^  ^^ 
care  that  pronoun  and  possessive  be  congruous ;  that  is,  do  uo^,,  u^^i** 
same  sentence,  associate  bein  with  ^it,  ^^x  with  bu,  or  the  like. 

1.  I  do  it  for  your  sake.  2.  How  goes  it  with  you  and 
yours  ?  3.  Your  German  is  much  better  than  mine.  4.  Our 
prices  are  much  lower  than  his.  5.  My  house  is  not  far 
from  hers.  6.  That  is  my  affair,  not  yours.  7.  His  last 
work  is  the  best.  8.  Your  new  friend  is  an  old  acquaint- 
ance of  mine.  9.  We  find  our  highest  happiness  in  quiet 
daily  work.  10.  The  girl  is  the  picture  of  her  mother. 
11.  My  little  garden  is  now  my  greatest  delight.  12.  T 
think  your  old  room  was  better  than  your  new  (one). 
13.  They  were  friends  their  whole  life  long.  14.  Here  are 
tickets  for  you  and  your  family. 

Vocabulary 

ai^nlidft,  adj.  (dot,)  similar.  ber  ^mcra'b,  w.  comrade. 

Q^flerbi'ng^,  adv.  to  be  sure.  legcn,  v.  lay ;  pret.  Icgtc. 

beje^en,  v.  look  at  [be-see].  Icijc,  adv,  softly,  in  low  tone. 

bamVt,  adv.  therewith.  bic  9Rarf,  to.  mark. 

barau'f,  adv.  there-upon.  ncnnen,  v.  name ;  pret.  nanntc. 

bog  ©i'gentum,    «.'   property  bic  ^riifung,  w.  trial,  proving. 

[own-dom].  bic  SRcblic^fcit,  w.  honesty, 

cina'nbcr,  pron.    (indecl.)    each  ftimmcn,  v.  tally,  coincide. 

other,  one  another.  bic  ©uninte,  w.  sum. 

crffftren,  v.  explain  -ypret.  crffdrtc.  l)erfc^mitt,  adv.  shrewdly, 

foljc^,  adj.  false,  wrong.  bo§  38ort,  n.  s.*-^  word.' 

gcnou',  adj.  exact,  careful.  gicl^en,   v.   draw ;    jtret.  gog 
bcr  Qn^It,  s.*  contents  [in-hold].  [tow]. 

Notes.  —  i  nor  mir  aitf  ben  Xifdj ;  after  Icgcn,  fc^cii  and  other  verbs 
of  placing,  auf  takes  the  ace.  on  account  of  the  motion  implied.    $Bov 
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mix,  dat  as  answering  the  question  whereabovis  upon  the  table.  — ^td\ 
notice  the  gender ;  S3cutcl  is  masc.,  but  e8  is  used  without  regard  to 
the  gender  of  the  predicate  bcr  3^rige,  to  denote  identity.  —  »  ei8  »ttr 
boi^  Ittl^t  meilter,  it  was  not  mine  after  aU,  The  predicate  possessive 
is  apt  to  be  declined  when  the  noun  to  which  it  refers  is  not  expressed 
in  the  same  sentence.  — ^faten  fid)  .  •  .  ttt  bte  9lttgett,  looked  in  each 
other's  eyes ;  fallen,  pret.  of  fel^cn ;  flc^,  dat.  in  reciprocal  sense,  §  123,  3. 
—  ^^Utt,  marks;  the  singular  form  is  always  used  after  a  numeral. 
The  mark  is  the  German  unit  of  currency  =  fO.26.  •—  •  ©efl^tl^te  mU, 
cfffair  of. — ''SSorte  means  words  in  connected  discourse;  SEBortcr, 
words  without  connection. 

EXERCISE   26 

Reading  Lesbon  :  Congruence  of  Personal,  J\)8SE8Sivr 

AND  Reflexive  Pronouns 

Note. — The  same  matter  is  given  below  in  three  different  forms: 
(a)  as  it  would  appear  if  written,  say,  by  a  teacher  to  07ie  or  more  pupils 
who  had  just  left  school ;  (6)  as  it  would  be  written  by  a  father  to  his 
son ;  (c)  as  it  would  be  written  by  a  father  to  his  two  sons. 

(a) 

^^  fflfle  S^nen  aufrid^tig.  Sic  ^abcn  einc  S^xt  fd^tocrcr  ^ril^ 
funfl  \>ox  fid^ ;  barum  ^titen  ©ie  fid^  t)or  ^  falfd^cn  ©d^ritten. 
S^rc  ©Item,  Sl^re  Setter,  crh^artcn  i)icl  i)on  g^nen  ;  auf  gl^nen 
unb  auf  ^i)xtm  ©liicfc  ru^en  il^re  igoffnungen.  2lber  ©ic  fennen 
Sl^re  ^flid^t ;  id)  braud^c  fie  S^ncn  nid^t  ju  crlldrcn.  3Sergcuben 
®ie  nid^t  g^rc  S^t ;  l)erlaffen  ®ie  fic^  fo  t)iel  aU  mdglid^  ^  auf 
Sl^rc  eigne  ^raft,  auf  S^ren  eignen  ^lei^.  3Sor  aHen  2)ingen 
feien  ©ie '  fid^  felber  treu. 

(b) 

3d^  fcige  3>ir  aufrid^tig,  2)u  l^aft  eine  3^^*  fd^U)erer  5Prufung 
t)or  2)ir  ;  barum  l^iite  *  3)id^  t)or  falfd^en  ©d^ritten.  2)eine  61= 
tern,  3)eine  Se^rer,  erU)arten  \)kl  l)on  2)ir ;  auf  2)tr  unb  auf 
3)einem  ©liidEe  ru^en  it^re  §offnungen.  2lber  3)u  fennft  2)eine 
^Pflid^t ;  id^  braud^e  fie  2)ir  nid^t  ju  erilaren.  SSergeube  *  nid^t 
3)eine  S^xt ;  tjerlaffe  *  2)id^  fo  t)iel  al«  mSglid^  auf  2)eine  eigne 
ilraft,  auf  Deinen  eignen  ^Ux^.  SSor  aHen  Dingen  fei  *  2)ir 
felber  treu. 
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(c) 

^d)  fafle  (Sud^  aufrid^tig,  g^r  l^abt  eine  3^*  fd^tDerer  5Priifunfl 
)oox  Qn^  ;  barum  ^iitet  ®  Qu6)  toor  falfd^en  ©d^rittcn.  6ure  QU 
tern,  6ure  Secret,  crh^arten  t)iel  toon  6ud^ ;  auf  Qu^  unb  auf 
6urem  ©ItidEc  ru^en  i^rc  igoffnungen.  5lbcr  3^^  ^^^^^  ®wre 
^flid^t ;  id^  braud^c  fie  6ud^  nid^t  ju  erf Idren.  SSergeubet  *  nid^t 
Sure  S^xt ;  toerla^t  ^  6ud^  fo  toiel  al«J  mdglid^  auf  Sure  eigne 
Kraft,  auf  6uren  eignen  ^lei^.  3Sor  aHen  2)ingen  feib  ^  dud) 
felber  treu. 

EXERCISE  26  a 

Rbhark.  —  Write  this  exercise  three  times  for  the  three  cases  that 
'  you  *  means  (a)  a  near  relative  or  an  intimate  friend ;  (6)  two  intimate 
friends,  and  (c)  one  or  more  acquaintances. 

1.  Where  are  you?  2.  How  do  you  do?*  3.  What 
have  you  in  your  hand  ?  4.  How  goes  it  with  you  ?  5.  I 
bring  you''  good  news.  6.  I  know  you  and  I  rely  upon 
you.  7.  I  need  you  and  you  need  me.  8.  Have  you  any  * 
money  by  you  ?  9.  Luckily  for  you  he  does  not  see  you. 
10.  You  are  still  young ;  you  have  yet  the  best  part  of  life 
before  you. 

Vocabulary 

Qu'frid^tig,   adj,    sincere,   frank  ru^en,  v.  rest. 

[up-right].  ber  ©cfiritt,  s*  step, 

baru'm,  adv.  therefore.  {c^tDer,  adj.  heavy,  hard, 

ber  %k\i,  s.  (no  pi.)  industry.  treu,  adj.  true,  faithful, 

bie  $)offnung,  ir.  hope.  t»ergeuben,  v.  waste, 

ptcn  (fic^),  r.  be  on  one's  guard  tjerloffcn   (fid)),  v.  rely  (upon  = 

[heed].  ouf,  with  ace). 

bic  ^flid)t,  w.  duty  [plight]. 

Notes.  —  ^  ^fttett  @ie  fid)  Hor^  be  on  your  guard  against  (see  Ex.  8, 
n.  10).  —  >fo  l>iel  a\&  mdgUi^  =  m5g(i(^ft  t>ie\,  as  much  as  possible.  — 
"feien  @ie,  be;  imv.  8.  (=  2.)  pi.  of  fcin.— *I)flte,  \tttqtuht,  \tttia^t, 
fei ;  all  imv.  2.  pers.  sing.  —» ^fltet,  nergeubet^  tfttla^tf  feib ;  all  imv. 
2.  pers.  pi.  — •do;  the  requisite  forms  of  flrf|  bcflnbcu  are :  bu  befinbefl 
bic^,  tftr  befinbet  euc^,  @le  befinben  fic^.  — "'you,  i.e.  to  you,  dat  — 
*  any,  ttwa9. 


'V 
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EXERCISE  27 
Colloquy  :  Personal  Pronouns 

1 

®uten  3lbenb,  igcrr  3Rilttet.  SBie  bcfinben  Sie  ftd^  l^eute 
abenb  ? 

Sd^  felbft  bin  flefunb,  aber  e^  flcl^t  ntd^t  gut  bei  mir  ju 
i^aufe. 

Da«  tut  mir  Icib.  ®^  ift  bod^  Icine«  bet  ilinber  toieber 
f rani ? 

3a,  Icibcr^;  bic  ^leinc  l^at  toicbcr  ilo!|)ftt)cl^  —  baju  einh^enifl 
^cber. 

®a^  ift  fonbcrbar.     ®ebcn  ©ic  i^r  regclmd^ig  bie  3lrjnei  ? 

®ch)i^,  abcr  c^  l^ilft  nid^t^  mcl^r.  ^(S)  bittc  ©ic,  f of ort  ju  un« 
ju  fommcn. 

®Icid^  bicfcn  SlugcnblidE  meinettoegcn.  S3itte,  fc^en  ©ie  fid^. 
3n  jU)ei  3Rinuten  bin  id^  bercit. 

3d^  banle  S^nen  fe^r.  ©ic  madden  fid^  toicl  SDliil^c  urn  unfcrts 
h)ittcn. 

95ittc,  fj)rcd^cn  ®ic  nid^t  batoon.  3d^  tuc  nur  mcinc  ^flid^t. 
SBoju  bin  id^  bcnn  Slrjt  ? 

2 

Good  evening,  doctor.     How  do  you  do  this  evening  ? 

Very  well,  thank  you.     How  goes  it  at  your  house  ? 

Unfortunately  the  little  girl  is  sick  again.* 

Is  it  possible  ?     What  is  the  matter  with  her  this  time  ? 

Oh,  she  has  the  old  headache  again,^  and  withal  a  little 
fever. 

I  must  see '  her  again.  Wait  a  moment.  I  shall  \ye  * 
ready  directly. 

I  thank  you  very  much,  but  you  do  not  need  ^  to  hurry 
on  my  account. 

Vocabulary 

bie  Slrjnei',  w.  medicine.  bagu',  adv.  besides,  withal, 

bceilen  (fic^),  v.  hurry.  fel^len,  v.  fail ;   toaS  fe^lt,  with 
bereit,  adj.  ready  [-ready].  dat.,  what  is  the  matter? 

banfen,  v.  (dat.)  thank.  ha§  %kbtx,  s.^  fever. 
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gcnug,  adj,  enough.  Icib,   adj.  disagreeable ;   c^  tut 
gejuub,    adj,    well,    healthy  mir  leib,  I  am  sorry  [loath]. 

[-sound].  bic  ^iil^,  w,  pains,  trouble, 

glcidft,  adv,  directly ;  as  adj,  miiffen,  v.  must;  ic^  vm%  I  must. 

like  [-like].  rc'gclntd^BiSf  ^dj,  regular, 

l^clfen,  0.  help ;  ^ilft,  helps.  f^jred^n,  v.  speak. 

\ia^   £opftt)e^  {no  pi.)  headache  ioarten,  v.  wait. 

[-woe].  tt)05u',  adv.  to  what  end,  what 
fronf,  adj.  sick,  ill.  for. 

Notes.  —  ^leiber^  unfortunately,  alas;  shortened  from  wad  nodft 
leiber  ifi,  what  is  still  more  disagreeable.  —  >  again,  .toitbtr,  preceding 
!ran!. — ^see  her  again,  fte  mieber  fel^en.— ^I  shall  be  .  . .  directly,  id^ 
bin  gleid^  . . .  — ^yon  do  not  need  to  hurry,  (Sie  brauc^en  ftc^  nid^t . . . 
3u  beei(eu. 
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129.  The  Forms.  The  common  demonstrative  pro- 
nouns are  bie^,  this^  jen-,  that,  and  ber,  that.  To  these 
are  to  be  added  the  so-called  determinatives,  berjenige, 
thatf  berfette,  the  same,  and  fotd^,  siich.  The  first  three 
are  declined  as  follows : 

Singular  .  Plural 


Ma8c. 

Fem. 

Neut. 

/■     "     \ 

M.  F.  N. 

N. 

biefer 

biefc 

biefer. 

bieg 

biefe 

G. 

bicje« 

biefer 

biefer 

biefer 

D. 

bicfem 

biefer 

biefem 

biefeif 

A. 

biefcn 

biefe 

biefe«. 

bieg 

Mefe 

N. 

jener 

jene 

jene^ 

lene 

G. 

jenc^ 

jener 

jeneg 

jener 

D. 

jcnem 

jener 

jenem 

jenen 

A. 

jcncn 

jene 

jeneg 

jene 

N. 

bcr 

bie 

ba$ 

bie 

G. 

bcffcn 

beren 

beffen 

beren,  berer 

(bc«) 

(ber) 

(beg) 

(ber) 

D. 

bcm 

ber 

bem 

benen  (ben) 

A. 

ben 

bie 

bag 

bie 
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1.  All  the  demonstratives  can  be  used  either  substan- 
^vely  or  adjectively.  When  bcr  is  used  adjectively  it  is  in- 
flected precisely  like  the  article  bet,  which  is  nothing  but  a 
demonstrative  pronoun  weakened  in  force  by  loss  of  its  ac- 
cent.    Hence  the  short  forms  in  parenthesis. 

130.  Use  of  \>xt§  and  jcn-.  S)ie^,  cognate  with  this, 
denotes  proximity,  while  jen-,  cognate  with  yon,  de- 
notes remoteness ;  e.  g.  jener  Serg  (bort)  ift  t)iel  ^6t)er  aU 
biefer  (f)icr),  that  mountain  (yonder)  is  much  higher  than 
this  one  (here) ;  in  bicfem  8e6en,  in  this  life  (i.  e.  the  life 
that  now  is) ;  in  jener  SBelt,  in  that  world  (i.  e.  the  world 
to  come). 

1.  Referring  to  two  objects  lately  mentioned,  bie^  means 
the  latter  and  jen-  the  former, 

2.  The  short  form  bie^  is  especially  common  as  absolute 
subject,  being  used  without  reference  to  the  gender  or  num- 
ber of  a  predicate  noun ;  e.  g.  bie^  ift  meine  ®ci^U)efter,  this  is 
my  sister ;  bie^  finb  ^teunbe  toon  mir,  these  are  friends  of 
mine. 

131.  Use  of  bcr.  S)er  denotes  neither  proximity  nor 
remoteness,  but  simple  emphasis.  It  is  distinguished  in 
speech  by  its  accent,  and  in  print,  if  necessary,  by  spaced 
type ;  e.  g.  ber  9Kcnfcl^  ift  fterblid^ ;  in  b  c  r  |)tnftc^t  gleic^t  er 
bem  Sierc,  man  is  mortal ;  in  that  respect  he  is  like  the 
brute. 

1.  The  form  ba^,  like  bie^,  is  often  used  without  refer- 
ence to  the  gender  or  number  of  a  predicate  noun ;  e.  g.  ba^ 
ift  meine  ©cl^U)efter,  that  is  my  sister ;  ba^  finb  greunbe  toon 
mix,  those  are  friends  of  mine.  Note  that  the  verb  agrees 
in  number  with  the  predicate  noun. 

2.  ®cr  often  takes  the  place  of  an  emphatic  personal  pro- 
noun ;  e.  g.  ber  ift  f  ein  2)ici^ter,  he  is  no  poet. 
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132.  Demonstrative  Compounds.  For  a  case-form  of 
ber,  used  alone  in  the  dative  or  accusative  after  a  prepo- 
sition, and  not  referring  to  a  living  object,  it  is  usual  to 
substitute  a  compound  of  ba ;  e.  g.  bat)on  tDeife  ic^  nic^t^, 
of  that  I  know  nothing. 

a.  In  like  manner  a  compound  of  l^icr  may  be  substituted 
for  a  case-form  of  bied  under  similar  circumstances ;  e.  g. 
j^icrin  licgt  bet  Untcrfd^icb,  in  this  lies  the  difference. 

1.  The  three  prepositions  tucgen,  l^alb  and  um  .  .  .  toitten 
enter  into  composition  with  bc^,  not  with  ba,  giving  the 
forms  be^^alb,  be^U)egcn,  rarely  be^h^illcn,  all  meaning  on 
that  account, 

2.  ®e^fllcici^cn  and  bcrgleid^cn  are  indeclinable  pronominal 
adjectives  meaning  such  like,  the  like  of  that. 

133.  ^c'rjc^nigc*     The  determinative  pronoun  berjenige 

inflects  both  parts  thruout,  the  bet  being  declined  like 

the  article  ber,  the  stem  jenig  like  a  weak  adjective; 

thus: 

Siiigular  Plural 

t ^  \  / *  ■  ■  > 

Ma8c.  Feni.  Neut.  M.  F.  N. 

N.    berjenige      biejenige      ba^jenige  biejemgen 

G.    be^jenigen     berjenigen,  etc.  berjenigen,  etc. 

1.  ®eriemge  is  generally  followed  by  a  relative  pronoun 
in  connection  with  which  it  means  he  (who),  the  one  (who), 
that  (which). 

134.  ®crfc'Iie.  The  inflection  of  berfelbc  is  similar  to 
that  of  berjenige ;  thus : 

Singular  Plural 


Masc.  Fern.  Neut,  M.  F.  N, 

N.    berfelbe        biefelbe        ba^felbe  biefelben 

G.    besfelben      berfelben,  etc.  berfelben,  etc. 
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1.  !Dcrfclbc  means  the  samej  but  it  is  very  often  used 
where  English  employs  a  personal  pronoun  (cf.  §  122,  2). 

135.  @oIcl^»  ©old^,  8uch^  has  regular  adjective  inflec- 
tion, but  may  also  stand  uninflected,  especially  before 
an  adjective ;  e.  g.  fold^  fd^fine^  SBetter,  or  folc^e^  fd^6nc 
SBetter,  such  fine  weather. 

1.  ©old^  may  precede  or  follow  cin  ;  if  it  precedes,  it  is 
uninflected;  if  it  follows,  inflected;  thus,  such  a  man  is 
either  fold^  ein  3Rann  or  ein  fold^er  5Dlann. 

a.  Instead  of  fold^  cin,  fo  ein  is  common. 

EXERCISE  28 
Colloquy  :   Demonstrative  Pronouns 


33ittc,  fc^cn  ©ic  fid^.    Slc^mcn  ©ic  bicfcn  Stu^I  am  Dfen. 

93e^altcn  Sic  ben  fttr  ftd^.     3^  ^^^^  ^  ^^"^  \^^^^  ^^  ^cnftcr. 

9lun,  n)ic  gcl^t'^  '^\:}imx{  fcit  jcncm  3lbenb  im  3:^catcr? 

3m  flanjcn  red^t  ^ui ;  abcr  bicfe^  eh^igc  Stubieren  *  mad^t  mir 
bi«h)cilcn  iloj)fU)el^. 

3)a^  ift  fd^abc  ;  abcr  ©ic  lernen  babci  *  bod^  bic^  unb  ba^  ? 

D,  natilrlid^.  9lur  ift  c^  immer  bicfelbc  ©efd^id^tc.  3d^  bcnfe 
of5  an  jcne  ^z\i  toor  brei  9Konaten.    . 

3a,  bag  hjarcn  fd^one  ^^agc.  —  SBa^  l^dren  ©ic  bcnn  i)on  ie= 
nem  altcn  §errn,  bcm  *  mit  bcr  l^iibf d^en  2^od^ter  ? 

2)er  tDo^nt  nid^t  mc^r  in  jener  ©egcnb;  fcin  ©o^n  unb  bcffen  ^ 
3^rau  mad^tcn  i^m  bag  Scbcn  ju  faucr. 

3a,  bic  ^  tuarcn  mir  aui^  uncrtrdglid^.  5Dlit  fold^en  Seuten  ift 
ein  freunblid^eg  3Scrl^dltnig  unmoglid^. 

2 

Please  take  a  seat.''  That  ^  chair  is  not  comfortable  — 
take  this  one. 

That  one®  by  the  window  is  better  still.^^  I  will  get 
that." 
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Well,  how  do  you  find  yourself  since  that  week  in  the 
country  ?  ^^ 

Oh,  don't  speak  of  that.  The  contrast  between  that  time 
and  this  gives  me  the  headache. 

Poor  fellow  I  For  my  part  ^'  I  find  this  life  here  very 
pleasant. 

Of  course,^*  —  these  tedious  books.  They  are  your  best 
friends. 

To  be  sure ;  a  good  book  is  always  the  same,  not  this " 
to-day  and  that  to-morrow,  like  human  beings.^* 

Very  fine ;  where  did  you  get  ^^  that  saying  ? 

EXERCISE  28  a 

1.  This  is  the  shortest  way.  2.  Do  you  see  that  high 
tower?  3.  Death"  is  the  end  of  this  life;  in  that  life 
there  is  no  ^*  death.  4.  These  hot  summer-days  are  very 
unpleasant.  5.  Homer  and  Vergil,  those  great  poets  of  an- 
tiquity,^* are  still  the  delight  of  mankind.^*  6.  Perhaps  he 
is  a  friend  of  yours;  in  that  case  I  have  nothing  to  say. 
7.  Those  are  the  towers  of  the  royal  castle.  8.  The  girl 
is  her  mother's  child ;  she  has  the  same  head,  the  same 
eyes,  the  same  voice.  9.  This  building  is  the  museum ; 
that  one  yonder  the  new  theater.  10.  Such  autumn  days 
as  these  are  extremely  rare  in  this  part  of  the  world. 
11.  From  10  to  11  a.  m.^  I  have  a  language-lesson;  after 
that  I  take  a  walk.  12.  lie  is  a  good  man,  but  not  on  that 
account  a  great  poet. 

Vocabulary 

be^ltcn,  r.  keep  [behold].  (ernen,  r.  learn. 

bequem,  adj.  comfortable.  oft,  adv.  often,  oft. 

bi^roci'lcn,  adv.  at  times.  rec^t,  adv.  right,  very. 

cmig,  adv.  everlasting  [aye-].  fauer,  adj.  bitter,  sour. 

bie  ®egenb,  w.  region.  bcr  8c^abe,  mx.  (pi.  (Sdftciben),  in- 

ber  (^egenfa^,  s.^  {pi.  d),  contrast.  jury,  loss  ;  bag  ift  {d)abc,  that 

l)0len,  V.  fetch;  pret.  ^\A\t.  is  a  pity  [scathe]. 

f)'6xtn,  V.  hear.  fcit,  prep,  (dat.)  since. 
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bet  ^pxud),  «.*  (pL  ii)  saying, 
ftubic'rcn,  r.  study. 
u'ncrtrfi'glicift,  adj.  intolerable. 


unmiJ'gUc^,  adj.  impossible, 
bo^  SSer^ItnisJ,  s.*  relation. 
too\^Xf  adv.  whence. 


Notes.  —  ^  tl^  (ole^  I  wiU  get ;  the  present  tense  denoting  a  present 
purpose. — ^^tttbiereit,  a  verbal  noun,  or  infinitive  used  as  a  noun  ; 
all  such  are  neuter. — ^bafiet,  incidentally,  in  connection  with  thai. 
Never  translate  babct  by  thereby,  virhich  is  baburc^.  — ^  bem^  the  one.  — 
^beffeu  Sf^ait,  the  latter^ a  wife,  the  son's  wife;  feinc  grau,  would  mean 
his  own  wife. — «bie,  they,  those  people. — ''take  a  seat,  ncl^mcn  @ic 
^rafe.— •tliat,  b<r.— »tliat  one,  jcncr.—^o  better  stUl,  nod^  bcffcr.— 
"that,  b«n. — "in  the  country ;  see  Ex.  9,  n.  4.  —  "for  my  part;  see 
Ex.  21  n.  8.  —"of  course,  natilrl^.— "this  to-day,  ^cutc  bi<«.— "like 
human  beings,  toie  bie  SJ^enfc^en.  —  ^^  where  did  you  get,  mo^er  l^aben 
@ic.  — "Use  the  def.  art.  — "there  is  no,  gibt  <«  feinen.  —  *^a.  m.,  t)or= 
mittagd. 
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136.  The  Forms.  The  ordinaiy  relative  pronouns 
are  ber  and  Xot\6),  both  meaning  who^  which^  that.  They 
are  declined  as  follows : 


Singular 


N. 
G. 
D. 
A. 


Masc. 

bcr 
beffcn 
bcm 
ben 


Feni. 

bic 
beren 
ber 
bie 


Neut. 


ba$ 
beffen 
bem 
bad 


Plural 

/ * 

M.  F.  N. 

bie 
beren 
benen 
bie 


N.  tueld^er  h^eld^e  h^eld^ed  toeld^e 

G.  h^eld^ed  h^eld^er  h^eld^ed  tueld^er 

D.  tDeld^em  h^eld^er  h^eld^em  toeld^en 

A.  hjeld^en  h^eld^e  tueld^ed  h^eld^e 

1.  The  interrogative  pronouns  tuer,  whoy  and  tuad,  what 
(for  their  inflection  see  §  143),  are  also  used  as  relatives,  = 
he  who,  whoever,  that  which,  whatever. 

137.  The  Relative  Clause.  In  a  relative  clause  the 
inflected  verb  comes  last.  The  relative  pronoun  itself 
comes  first  (except  when  it  is  governed  by  a  preposi- 
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tion)  and  agrees  with  its  antecedent  in  gender  and 
number ;  e.  g.  tue^e  ber  SKutter,  beren  Stub  unbanfbar  ift, 
alas  for  the  mother  whose  child  is  ungrateful;  cr  ift  ein 
Slnabe,  t)on  bent  id^  nur  ®ute^  ge^ort  i)abtf  he  is  a  boy  of 
whom  I  have  heard  only  good  reports. 

1.  The  relative  cannot  be  omitted,  as  it  so  often  is  in 
English ;  e.  g.  the  man  I  mean  is  bcr  5Kann,  ben  id^  meine ; 
the  house  I  live  in,  ba^  igau^,  in  hjeld^cm  (or  tuorin)  id^ 
h)ol^nc. 

2.  If  the  antecedent  of  a  relative  is  a  personal  pronoun 
of  the  first  or  second  person,  such  pronoun  is  usually  repeat- 
ed after  the  relative,  in  which  case  the  verb  takes  the  per- 
son of  the  antecedent ;  e.  g.  id^,  ber  id^  bein  ^reunb  bin,  / 
who  am  your  friend ;  bu,  ber  bu  mid^  lennft,  you  who  know 
me.  But  if  the  personal  pronoun  is  not  repeated  the  verb 
stands  in  the  third  person ;  e.  g.  bu,  ber  mid^  f ennt,  you  who 
know  me. 

138.  Use  of  bcr  and  ttKittf.  Either  relative  may  refer 
to  a  person  or  to  a  thing.  SBelc^,  but  not  ber,  may  be  used 
as  an  adjective  in  agreement  with  a  noun ;  e.  g.  er  ift  ein 
Warm,  ber  (or  metd^er)  ftetg  bie  SBa^r^eit  fpric^t,  metd^er 
(never  ber)  ©genfc^aft  er  fein  ©liidC  t)erbantt,  he  is  a  man 
who  always  speaks  the  truth,  to  which  trait  he  owes  his 
success. 

1.  In  the  genitive  the  forms  of  ber  are  required,  except 
in  the  adjectival  use  of  tpeld^  just  explained ;  elsewhere 
there  is  a  free  choice  between  ber  and  tueld^,  subject  only  to 
considerations  of  style  and  euphony. 

139.  Substitutes  for  the  Relative.  For  the  dative  or 
accusative  of  ber  or  meld^,  depending  upon  a  preposition 
and  not  referring  to  a  living  object,  it  is  usual  to  sub- 
stitute a  compound  of  the  preposition  with  the  adverb 
n?o,  where  (before  vowels  rt)or),  e.  g.  ba^  ift  ber  ^Punft, 
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tDorauf  id^  beftel^e,  that  is  the  point  I  insist  upon  {the  point 
whereupon  I  insist), 

1.  For  the  genitive  of  a  relative  depending  on  one  of  the 
prepositions  IcfcXb  or  U)Cflcn,  and  not  referring  to  persons,  is 
substituted  one  of  the  compounds  Xot^ljalh,  or  U)edU)egen ; 
e.  g.  id^  tuar  IraftI,  U)e^^alb  id^  ju  SQa\x\t  bleiben  tnu^te,  /  was 
sick,  for  which  reason  I  had  to  remain  at  home, 

2.  A  simple  adverb  may  take  the  place  of  a  relative; 
e.  g.  bet  Drt,  \oo  id^  tuol^ne,  the  pla^e  where  (=  in  which)  I 
live  ;  bic  2lrt,  \0\t  cr  Icbt,  the  way  (in  which)  he  lives, 

140.  Use  of  ts>tx  as  Relative.  SBer  as  relative  can 
have  no  antecedent,  being  itself  both  antecedent  and 
relative;  e.g.  toer  gcfunb  ift  (never  bcr,  tocr  gcfunb  tft), 
brauc^t  feinen  Slrjt,  he  who  is  well  does  not  need  a  physi- 
cian, 

1,  But  when  h)cr  has  gone  before,  its  implied  antecedent 
may  be  expressed,  in  the  form  of  a  demonstrative,  for  em- 
phasis ;  e.  g.  tt)cr  flcfunb  ift,  ber  braud^t  leincn  Slrjt. 

2.  Followed  by  aud^,  nut  or  intmer  (other  words  may  or 
may  not  intervene),  U)cr  acquires  the  force  of  an  indefinite 
relative  =  whoever ;  e.  g.  fie  ift  jebcnf att^  i^ubf d^,  tuer  fie  aud^ 
f  cin  ntag,  she  is  pretty  at  any  rate,  whoever  she  may  be, 

141.  Use  of  toa^  as  Relative.  The  use  of  the  neuter 
toa^  as  indefinite  relative  =  what,  whatever^  that  which^ 
the  thing  which^  etc.  runs  nearly  parallel  to  that  of  the 
masculine-feminine  nicr ;  e.  g.  toa^  i6)  fe^c,  (ba^)  meife  id^, 
what  I  see,  (that)  I  know ;  eig  ift  fatfd^,  toa^  man  aud^  fa- 
gen  mag,  it  is  false,  whatever  they  may  say. 

a.  So  also  when  the  antecedent  is  a  sentence ;  e.  g.  e^ 
gelang  mir  nid^t,  U)a^  mid^  f el^r  argerte,  /  did  not  siccceed,  which 
vexed  me  greatly, 

1,  This  toa^  is  often  best  translated  by  so  far  as ;  e.  g. 
toa^  mid^  betrifft,  so  far  as  concerns  me. 
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2.  SB3a^  is  very  often  used  as  relative  after  a  neuter  pro- 
noun or  substantive  adjective,  and  when  so  used  it  implies 
that  the  antecedent  is  taken  in  a  general  or  indefinite  sense. 
After  a  substantive  adjective  in  the  superlative  degree  tua^ 
is  the  regular  relative ;  e.  g.  nid^t  atteg,  tua^  filcinjt,  ift  ©olb, 
not  all  that  glitters  is  gold ;  ba^  ift  e^,  tva^  mid^  drgcrt,  that 
is  what  vexes  me  ;  c^  ift  ba^  befte,  \oa^  id^  tun  f ann,  it  is  the 
best  lean  do;  ba^  ®ro^e,  toa^  (better  ba^)  id^  an  il^m  beh^un^ 
bete,  ths  great  qualities  that  I  admire  in  him  ;  h)a^  ift  ba^, 
ba^  (not  h)a^)  ©ie  in  ber  iganb  l^aben  ?  what  is  that  that  you 
have  hi  your  hand? 

142.  Rule  of  Order  III :  The  Dependent.  Order.  In  a 
dependent  sentence  the  verb  comes  at  the  end ;  e.  g. 
tuiffcn  ©ie,  06  ber  §err  ©oftor  ju  §aufe  ift  ?  do  you  know 
whether  the  doctor  is  at  home  ?  erinnern  ©ie  fic^,  luo  @ie 
geftern  ju  biefer  Qtxt  tuaren  ?  do  you  remember  where  you 
were  yesterday  at  this  time  ? 

a.  The  case  in  which  'the  verb'  iv  in  a  compound  tense, 
and  so  consists  of  more  than  one  word,  will  be  provided  for 
further  on. 

1.  This  rule  covers  all  sentences  introduced  by  a  subor- 
dinating conjunction,  a  relative  pronoun  or  particle,  or  an 
indirect  interrogative. 

a.  Some  of  the  most  common  subordinating  conjunc- 
tions are  ate,  as,  when  ;  ba,  a«,  since  ;  bantit,  so  that ;  ba^, 
that;  inbem,  while;  ob,  whether;  U)eil,  because;  \otnn,  if; 
\ok,  howj  as;  h)o,  where.     For  a  fuller  list  see  §  381. 

2.  Subordinate  sentences  of  every  kind  are  usually  set 
off  by  a  comma. 

EXERCISE  29 
Reading  Lesson  :   Relative  Pronouns 

Sieber  i^err  5!JluIIer!  ^f)x  freunblid^er  Srief,  in  bent  ©ie 
mir  fo  toiel  Sntereffante^  iiber  bie  ©d^ule  erjft^Ien,  unb  ber  nun 
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leiber  fd^on  jtuei  SEBod^en  unbeanttoortet  liegt/  toar  mix  l^dd^ft 
toiHIommen,  6^  freut  mid)  fel^r,  ba^  bie  guten  greunbe,  mit 
benen  id^  lange  ^6t  fo  glitd^Ud^  lebte^  nod^  immer  an  mid^  benten. 
@^  gibt  ein  @))rid^h)ort^  tt)eld^ed  lautet :  Mu^  ben  SCugen^  au$ 
bem  ©inn'' ;  aber,  tt)a^  mid)  betrifft,  fo  *  finbe  id^  l^ier  unter  (au^ 
tet  ^remben,  ba^  id^  je^t  erft'  meine  alien  ^reunbe  rid^tig 
fd^a^e. 

3Ba«  ©ie  Don  bem  jjungen  ^ri^  3Wofer  fc^reiben,  beffen  ©trei= 
c^e  "^i^mn  fo  Die!  3Wul^e  mac^en,  ift  mir  Qan^  begreifUd^.  2)er 
Sunge  h)ar  Don  ^inb  auf  *  ein  ^^augenic^t^,  bet  nur  an  bumme 
©treid^e*  bad^te.*  3d^  toei^,  ba^  er  nid^t  rebUd^  ift,  unb  toer 
feinen  ©^arafter  l^at,  bem  "^  ift  nun  nic^t  ju  ^elfen.  2Ctte«f,  h)a«f 
ber  fiel^rer  fiir  einen  fold^en  ©driller  tut,  ift  Derlorene  9Kil{^e. 
^iir  ben  SHat,  ben  ©ie  mir  in  Sejug  auf  meine  ©tubien  geben, 
banle  id^  ^\)ntn  fel^r,  3)a  ©ie  mid^  fo  (ange  lennen,  toiffen  ©ie 
am  beften,  tooju '  id^  fal^ig  bin,  unb  toeld^e '  ^el^Ier  id^  ju  Dermeis 
ben  l^abe. 

EXERCISE  29  a 

1.  He  is  a  man  who  knows  ®  everything.  2.  The  build- 
ing that  you  see  is  a  museum.  3.  That  is  the  lady  who  has 
the  pretty  daughters.  4.  I  do  not  know  ^°  the  book  of 
which  you  speak.  5.  There  are  ^^  authors  who  write  too 
much  and  think  too  little.  6.  That  part  of  Dresden  which 
lies  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  is  called  the  Old-Town. 
7.  That  is  not  the  man  T  mean.  8.  Here  one  finds  all  that 
makes  life  interesting.     9.  That  is  all  I  know  *  of  the  affair. 

10.  There   is^^   no  poet  whose   life   is  more   interesting. 

11.  Whoever  has  money  has  friends.  12.  T  give  you  the 
best  T  have.  13.  The  work  of  which  you  speak  is  very  ex- 
pensive. 14.  Do  you  know  ^°  the  book  in  which  the  saying 
is  found  ?  ^-^ 

Vocabulary 

begrcifiid^,    adj.    comprehen-  ber  S3e5ug,«.*  (/>Z.  ii),  reference, 

sible.  regard, 

betrcffen,  V.  concern;  betrifft,  con-  ber  (Sl^ara'fter  (pL  =te'rc),  chnr- 

cerns.  acter. 
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ha,  sub,  conj,  as,  since. 

bafef  sub,  conj,  that. 

bumm,  adj,  stupid  [dumb]. 

fai^ig,  adj,  capable,  fit,  suited. 

ber  %t^tx,  s.^  mistake. 

frcuen,  v.  rejoice;  e§  freut  mid), 

I  am  glad, 
glilcfli^,  adj.  happy, 
lauten,  v.  purport,  run. 
bie  9Kii^e,  «'.  trouble,  pains, 
ber  SRat,  .v.  (no  pL)  advice, 
reblid),  adj.  honest,  candid. 


tc§d|cn^  V,  value,  esteem. 

ber  (Sinn,  s.*  sense,  mind. 

bag  @^jri(J^tt)ort,  s.^  proverb. 

ber  ©trcid^,   «.*   prank,   trick, 
stroke. 

ber  ^^au'genid^tg,   «.*  (indecl.) 
good-for-nothing. 

ii'nbeantroortet,  pple.   unan- 
swered. 

Uerloren,  pple.  lost  [forlorn]. 

Uermeiben,  v.  avoid. 

luittfo'mmen,  adj.  welcome. 


Notes. — ^fiiegt,  has  lain^  has  been  lying  (Ex.  7,  n.  1). — ^^o  finbe 
ic^,  IJlnd.  When  a  subordinate  sentence  has  gone  before,  the  princi- 
pal sentence  must  stand  in  the  inverted  order,  and  fo  is  often  put 
before  the  principal  verb  to  make  the  inversion  easier.  Such  a  fo 
should  not  be  translated. — ^je^t  etft,  ht.  now  first;  but  lvalue  now 
first  =  I  just  begin  to  value.  — *  tton  ^ittb  ttttf,  from  a  child  up;  i.  e. 
from  childhood.  — ^bumttte  Streif^e^  mischi^.  — ^^bad^te,  thought,  was 
thinking;  pret.  of  bcnfcn,—'' belli  ift  ttid^t  jtt  l^elfetl^  he  (i.  e.  such  a 
person)  is  not  to  be  helped.  It  is  necessary  to  use  bcm  here  because 
^elfen  governs  the  dat.  One  could  not  say  roer  nidjt  rebllc^  ifl,  ifl  nlc^t 
gu  l^elfcn. — ^toojUr  Welcfte;  these  are  indirect  interrogatives,  and  as 
such  require  the  dependent  order.  The  direct  form  would  be :  fBogu 
bin  td)  fa^tg?  Seld)e  gc^Icr  \)aht  Id)  gu  oermeiben,—®  knows,  know, 
roiffen.  —  ^°  know,  fennen. — "  there  are,  there  is,  c8  gibt. — ^^  is  found, 
jic§  finbet. 

THE  INTERROGATIVES 

143.  The  Forms.  The  interrogative  pronouns  are  toer, 
who^  toai^,  what,  toclc^,  which,  what,  and  rt)a§  fiir  (ein), 
what  sort  of  (a),  what. 

1.  The  inflection  of  Vuer  and  n)a^,  which  do  not  vary  for 
number,  is  as  follows  : 


G.    toeffen,  toe^ 
A.    men 


vueffen,  tt)e« 


^) 


\t)a^ 
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a.  The  short  form  tt)e§  is  little  used  except  in  the  com- 
pounds U)e§l^alb  and  tue^tDegen,  why.  The  missing  dative  of 
tt)a§  is  supplied  by  the  compounds  of  too  (§  144,  1). 

2.  SBeld^  is  inflected  like  the  relative  iDeld^,  but  is  often 
uninflected  before  ein  or  an  adjective,  especially  in  exclama- 
tory phrases ;  e.  g.  toeld^  (ein)  f d^one^  95i(b !  ivhat  a  pretty 
picture  ! 

3.  In  iDa^  fiir  ein  the  \oa^  does  not  vary,  but  ein  is  inflect- 
ed (in  the  singular)  like  the  article  ein. 

144.  Use  of  met  and  ttield^.  98er  is  used  of  persons 
only,  Xoa^  of  things  only,  and  toeld)  of  either  persons  or 
things.  SBer  and  Xool^  are  used  without  a  noun,  tpeldf) 
either  with  or  without ;  e.  g.  h)er  ift  jener  3Rann  ?  who  is 
that  man  ?  tpeld^e^  SBud^  meinen  ©ie  ?  what  (which)  book  do 
you  mean  ? 

1.  For  the  dative  and  accusative  of  toa^,  dependent  on  a 
preposition,  it  is  usual  to  substitute  a  compound  of  \oo ;  e.  g. 
tooju  bet  Sdrm  ?  why  the  fuss  ?  tvoxan  arbeiten  ®ie  ?  what 
are  you  working  at  ? 

145.  Use  of  tXMi^  fflr  (ein).  In  this  pronoun  the  fiir  is 
without  prepositional  force,  and  ein  takes  the  case 
required  by  the  syntax  of  the  sentence.  SBa^  may  be 
separated  by  one  or  more  words  from  fiir  ein;  e.  g.  tua^ 
fiir  ein  93aum  ift  ba§,  or  toa§  ift  ba§  fiir  ein  93auni  ?  what 
kind  of  a  tree  is  that  ?  ma^  fiir  cinen  Se^rer  l^aben  ®ie  ? 
what  kind  of  a  teacher  have  you  ? 

1.  In  exclamatory  phrases  toa^  fiir  (ein)  is  often  best 
translated  by  what ;  e.  g.  toa^  fiir  Unfinn  !  what  nonsense! 

EXERCISE  30 
Colloquy  :   Interrogative  Pronouns 

1 

SBer  ift  ba§  auf  bent  Silbe  an  ber  2Banb  ? 

Dag  ift  aSi^marcI.    SBoju  l^aben  ©ie  benn  ^\:)Xt  SCugen  ? 
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3a,  bie  Qxo^t  "^l^otOQxap^xt ;  toer  tDii^te  ^  bag  nid^t !  3ici^ 
meine  nid^t  bie. 

9lun,  tueld^eg  Silb  meinen  ©ie  benn  ? 

Sd^  meine  bag  Heine  Ding,  toeld^eg  unter  bet  $l^otograj)l^ie 
^ngt. 

2ld^  fo  !  9iun,  tooffir  l^alten  ©ie  bag  ?    Sefel^en  ©ie  eg  genau, 

3ci^  fe^e,  eg  ift  eine  ^eberjeid^nung,    93on  tt)em  l^aben  ©ie  fie  ? 

3Son  meinem  greunbe  Subtoig.  SRaten  ©ie  nun  einmal,  tt)er 
bie  beiben  ?Perfonen  barauf  finb. 

35ieg  ift  offenbar  Subtoig  ;  abet  id^  toei^  nid^t,  toer  ber  anbere 

ift. 

2Bag  ©ie  bod^  fagen  !  ^    9iun,  ber  anbere  bin '  id^  felbft. 

©ie  ?  SSBer  bag  glauben  !onnte !  *  SBo^er  l^aben  ©ie  benn  ben 
fonberbaren  2Cugbrudf  ?    Unb  toag  fiir  einen  §ut  tragen  ©ie  ? 

2)ag  ift  nur  ein  ©J)a^  Subtoigg ;  toer  i^n  !ennt,  Derftel^t  bag 
ol^ne  SBeitereg. 

2 

What  sort  of  a  picture  is  that  ? 

What  picture  are  you  talking  about  ?  *  The  large  photo- 
graph ?  ® 

Who  would  not  know '  a  photograph  of  Bismarck  ?  I 
mean  the  little  picture  below.' 

Oh,  that's  it.  That  is  a  pen-drawing.  Guess  from  whom 
I  have  it. 

I  do  not  know  —  perhaps  from  your  friend  Ludwig. 

Right ;  now  guess  whom  the  drawing  represents. 

This  here  is  certainly  Ludwig  himself,  but  who  in  all  the 
world  *  is  the'  other  ? 

So  ^°  you  do  not  know  "  him.  Well,  the  other  is  I  my- 
self. 

But  what  an  expression  1  And  what  sort  of  a  thing  is 
that  you  have  on  your  head  ? 

EXERCISE  30  a 

1.  Who  goes  there?  2.  Who  is  she?  3.  Who  are 
they  ?    4.  What  have  you  in  your  hand  ?    5.  Of  whom  are 
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you  speaking  ?  6.  Of  what  are  you  speaking  ?  7.  Whom 
do  you  mean  ?  8.  What  new  building  is  that  that  I  see 
yonder ?  yp.  Do  you  know  ^^  at  what  time  "  the  perform- 
ance begins?     10.  In  what  does  the   difference  consist? 

11.  I    do    not    know^^  in   what  the   difference  consists. 

12.  What  sort  of  a  teacher  have  you?  13.  Every  one 
knows  ^*  what  sort  of  a  man  he  is.  14.  Which  drama  of 
Schiller  do  you  like  best  ? 

Vocabulary 

anbcr,  adj.  other.  ber  ^o^jf,  s*  (pi.  i\),  head, 

ber  ^lu^bruc!,  .<.*  {pi.  ii),  expres-  ol^Jtc,  jn-ep.  (ncc.)  without. 

sion.  bic  ^erfc/n,  w.  person. 

ba' rftcUeu,  v.  represent.  bic  ^l^otogm^jl^ie',  //'.  photograph. 

bie  Seber,  w.  pen,  feather.  ratcu,  r.  guess, 

glauben,  v.  be-lieve.  ber  Spafe,  n.*  {pi.  d),  jest, 

^alten,  r.  hold,  consider.  tragen,  v.  wear  [drag,  drawj. 

fyinQtn,  r.  hang;  lydnc^i,  hangs.  DevftefjCHf  «'•  understand, 

ber  ipni,  .v.*  (pi.  ii),  hat.  bic  '$&anh,  .v.*  (pi.  d),  wall. 

fCnncn,  v.  can.  bie  3cic^itung,  w.  drawing. 

Notes.  — i  wet  toft^te,  who  would  know  f  pret.  subj.  of  njiffen. — 
^totti^  @ie  bof^  fttgen !  you  don't  say  so !  (juite  different  from  nja«  fagcn 
@ieV  lo^ai  do  you  say  f—^htx  aiibete  bill  icft  felbfc  t^c  o</ier  is  I  my- 
self; for  it  is  I  Ger.  says  Id^  btn  e«,  etc.  —  *  met  bai^  glailbett  f dllltte ! 
as  if  any  one  could  believe  that  1  different  from  mer  fbnntc  \iCii  gtauben  V 
who  could  believe  that  f  The  former  njcr  is  really  an  indirect  interrog- 
ative, with  something  like  Fd  like  to  know  understood.  — ^  about,  Don, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  sentence.  — <^the  large  photograph;  repeat  the 
t)on. —  ■'Who  would  not  know,  met  feunte  ntd^t.  ^cnnte  is  pret.  subj. 
of  fennen,  as  fonnte  is  of  f 5nnen.  —  *  below,  barunter.  —  ®  who  in  all  the 
world,  njer  in  aKcr  SScIt. — ^^  so,  a(fo.  —  "  know,  tcmien. —  ^^j^qq^^ 
knows,  raiffen.  —  ^^  at  what  time,  um  votX^t  ^t\\, 

THE    INDEFTNTTE   PRONOUNS  AND   PRONOMINAL 

ADJECTIVES 

146.  3ttt»  21U,  cilU  has  regular  adjective  inflection, 
but  is  sometimes  left  uninflected,  especially  before  ber  or 
a  possessive ;  e.  g.  aUe  guten  S)in9e,  all  good  things  ;  oSit^ 
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frifd^e  3Baffcr,  all  fresh  water ;  aU  mein  ®Iud,  all  my  hap- 
piriess. 

1.  The  form  atte  occurs  after  certain  prepositions ;  e.  g. 
tro§  attebem,  in  spite  of  all  that. 

2.  The  neuter  atte^,  used  alone,  means  everything, 

147.  Stttbcr*  3lnber,  other^  has  regular  adjective  inflec- 
tion. 

1.  The  English  another,  =  one  more,  is  expressed  not  by 
anber,  but  by  nod^  ein;  e.  g.  id^  toiinfci^e  nod^  ein  Sittet,  /  i^aw^ 
another  ticket  (ein  anbere^  would  mean  a  different  one), 

148.  SBeibe*  93cibe,  2>o^A,  has  regular  adjective  inflec- 
tion, and  is  apt  to  take  the  place  of  5tt)ei  after  a  de- 
clined word ;  e.  g.  bic  beiben  ^parteien,  the  two  j)arties ; 
meine  beiben  ©d^toeftern,  my  two  sisters. 

1.  In  general  beibe  is  used  only  in  the  plural,  but  the  neu- 
ter singular  beibe^  occiu's.  Both  .  .  .  and  is  usually  ex- 
pressed by  foU)0^l  .  .  ,  al^  ;  e.g.  both  the  king  and  the 
people^  fon)o{^l  ber  Honig  al^  ba^  l^olf. 

149  @itt-*  The  use  of  ein,  one^  as  pronoun  has  al- 
ready been  referred  to  (§  116,  1). 

1.  In  the  oblique  cases  ein  takes  the  place  of  man,  which 
is  indeclinable ;  e.  g.  e^  gefdHt  einem  nid^t.  It  does  not  please 
one. 

150.  @Utig-,  etlid^-*  These  words  both  mean  »ome  and 
have  regular  adjective  inflection.  The  singular  is  little 
used,  being  replaced  by  ettpa^.  Of  the  two  words  einig- 
is  the  one  more  commonly  used. 

151.  @tttiai$.  ®tn)a^,  something ^  somewhat^  some,  is  in- 
declinable and  is  used  either  with  or  without  a  noun. 
It  is  the  ordinary  equivalent  of  English  somey  any,  before 
a  singular  noun  of  any  gender  and  in  any  case;   e.  g. 
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ne^mcn  ©ic  tttoa^  93rob,  take  some  bread  ;  tnit  etoasJ  %\xxti)i 
=  tnit  ciniger  S"'^^*'  ^^^  *^^^  f^^^- 

1.  fo  ettPO^  is  equivalent  to  some  (any)  such  thing, 

152.  3rgenb«  This  is  an  indeclinable  word  which  is 
rarely  used  alone,  but  is  placed  before  numerous  words 
to  give  the  sense  of  English  s(ynfiej  any  ;  e.  g.  irgeitb  einer 
or  irgenb  jcmanb,  some  one^  any  one ;  irgcnb  ettua^,  any- 
thing^  something;  irgenbtoo,  anywhere,  etc. 

153.  3eb-,  iegltd^-,  iebennann.  Seb-  and  jegtid^  mean 
each  J  every,  and  have  full  adjective  inflection.  Either 
may  be  preceded  by  ein.  Sebermann,  every  one^  can  not 
be  used  with  a  noun  and  has  no  inflection  except  a  gen- 
itive in  g ;  e.  g.  jeber  (ein  jeber,  jeber  SWenfc^,  jebermann) 
\)at  feine  guten  Sigenfd^aftcn,  every  one  has  his  good  qual- 
ities. 

154.  Semanb.  Setnanb,  some  one,  is  never  used  with  a 
noun  and  has  no  inflection  except  a  genitive  in  i^,  rarely 
a  dative  in  em  or  an  accusative  in  en. 

155.  Seitt*  Sfein  is  the  negative  of  ein  and  is  inflected 
in  the  same  way,  except  that  it  has  a  plural.  It  takes 
the  place  of  English  no,  none,  not  a,  not  any  ;  e.  g.  bn 
(ntteft  urn  ®ctb,  aber  id^  ^afte  feineig,  you  ask  for  7non^y,  hut 
I  haven" t  any ;  ba^  ift  fein  Stpfelbanm,  that  is  not  an 
apple-tree, 

156.  9)tatt.  9Kan  is  a  wholly  indefinite  and  indeclin- 
able pronoun  meaning  one,  they,  people.  Often  it  is 
best  rendered  by  the  passive  voice  or  by  a  phrase  with 
there;  e.  g.  man  fagt,  it  is  said ;  man  flopft,  there  is  a 
knock, 

1.  The  oblique  cases  of  man  are  replaced  by  ein-. 

157.  SOtand^.  SKanc^,  many,  some,  in  the  singular 
many  a,  may  be  inflected  regularly  (which  is  the  rule  if 
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no  adjective  follows),  or  it  may  be  uninflected ;  e.  g. 
tnand^er  SKann,  many  a  man ;  maud)  guter  SKann  or  mam 
d^er  gutc  SWann,  many  a  good  man. 

158.  9)tel^r,  mcl^tct-*  9Wet)r,  more,  is  indeclinable; 
thus  nict)r  Sid^t,  mme  light ;  nid^t^  nief)r  bat)on,  tw?  more  of 
that.  The  comparative  mel^rer-  is  used  with  full  inflec- 
tion in  the  sense  of  several ;  e.  g.  mit  niet)reren  ^reunbcn, 
i^YA  several  friends. 

159.  9li(i^ti^«  9?id^t§,  nothing,  is  the  negative  to  etoai^ 
and  is  indeclinable. 

160.  9liemanb.  9?iemanb,  no  one,  is  the  negative  to 
jemanb  and  has  the  same  inflection.  It  can  not  be  used 
with  a  noun. 

161.  SJicI^  SSiel,  mzich,  in  the  plural  many,  is  capable 
of  full  inflection,  but  is  often  left  uninflected,  especially 
in  the  singular  when  not  preceded  by  bcr  or  a  posses- 
sive ;  e.  g.  er  t)at  t)iel  SSerftanb,  he  has  much  sense  ;  ba0  ift 
ju  t)ie(,  that  is  too  much ;  bai^  ®(ud  bieler  SKcnfd^cn,  the 
happiness  of  many  men ;  er  l^at  t)ietei^  ertebt,  he  has  expe- 
rienced much, 

162.  Wa^,  mlif,  ttiet«  All  of  the  interrogatives  may 
be  used  as  indefinites,  having  the  meaning  of  some, 
something,  some  one,  anything,  any  one,  etc.  In  this 
sense  they  are  apt  to  be  accompanied  by  irgenb ;  e.  g.  id^ 
n^ei^  n^a^  9?eue^,  /  know  something  new ;  ne^men  @ic  nodf) 
etooi^  33rob  (cinigc  Siirfd^en),  take  some  more  hread  {sotne 
cherries) ;  id^  banfe,  id^  t)abc  nod^  Xotl6)t^  (metd^e),  thank 
you,  I  have  some  still. 

163.  993enig«  SBenigr  little,  in  the  plural/ei^;,  is  capable 
of  full  inflection,  but  is  often  uninflected,  especially  in 
the  singular ;  e.  g.  id^  ^abe  tpenig  J^offnung,  /  have  little 
hope  ;  mit  menig  SSerftanb,  with  little  sense ;  er  feiftet  mit 
toenigcm  t)iel,  he  does  much  with  little. 
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EXERCISE  31 
Colloquy  :   Indefinite  Pronouns 

1 

aSBiinfd^en  Sie  etttja^,  mein  §err  ? 

3a,  id^  toiinfcl^e  tin  gute^  Suc^  afe  SBeii^nac^t^gefd^enl  fur 
eine  junge  ^reunbin.    §aben  ©ie  fo  ettoa^? 

®ett)i^  ;  ba  fmb,  jum  95eifj)iel,  einige  neue  ^  Slomane.  3ebe« 
3Wclbcl^en  Ueft  gem  einen  guten  9loman. 

§ier  ift  nun  jebenfatt^  ^  tt)a§  §ubf(i^e^ ;  aber  e«  ift  tt)ol^I  ein 
toenig  teuer,  nid^t  tual^r? 

5Ric^t  fo  fe^r ;  e«  foftet  ad^t  3Karf.  3)a«  S3ud^  ift  gerobe 
je^t  in  ber  5)lobe ;  jebermann  (ieft  e^  unb  (obt  e^. 

^a,  aber  manc^er  fd^led^te  9loman  finbet  ^eutjutage  Sefer,  bie 
il^n  loben.     2Ber  ift  benn  ber  35erfaffer  ? 

3)a§  h)ei^  man  nid^t.  Q^  ift  ba^  2Berf  irgenb  eine^  jungen 
©d^riftftetterg,  toeld^er  unter  falfd^em  9lamen  fd^reibt. 

2Ba§  fagt  man  t)on  ber  fittlid^en  2:enbenj  be^  Sud^eg  ? 

9lad^  attem,  tt)ad  id^  ^5re,  ift  e^  gefunb  in  jeber  §inftd^t. 
9liemanb  fagt  ettt)a«  bagegen. 

3d^  i^abe  nod^  eine  %xaQt.  3ft  e^  bei  attebem '  aud^  interef= 
fant  ?    33iele  gefunben  SBiid^er  finb  langtoeilig. 

9lun,  bief er  ift  jebenf att^  nid^tg  tueniger  al^  *  langtoeilig.  @ie 
finben  nid^t§  S'^^^'^^ff^i'^*^^^^  i"  unfrem  Saben. 

2 

Good  morning,  sir.  Do  you  wish  something  in  the  way 
of  ^  books  ? 

Yes,  if  ®  you  have  something  right  good.''  What  is  there 
that  is  new  ? 

Do  you  wish  something  light  —  some  ®  novel,  for  ex- 
ample ? 

Perhaps,  only  it  must  be  ®  interesting.  Please  show  me 
some  new  novels. 

There  you  have  several  right  before  you.*°  And  there 
are  more  over  yonder. 

Here  now  is  something  nice,  but  I  presume  it  costs  too 
much. 
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That  book  is  a  little  dear,  to  be  sure,  —  on  account  of  the 
many  pictures  in  it.     It  costs  ten  marks. 

The  price  ts"  pretty  high,  isn't  it?  Is  it  known  who 
the  author  is  ? 

No,  but  he  writes  well,^*  whoever  he  may  be.^^  Every 
one  praises  the  book. 

Well,  in  view  of  all  that  ^*  you  say,  perhaps  the  price  is  *" 
not  too  high,  after  all.^* 

Certainly  not ;  just  ask  "  any  one  who  understands  such 
things. 

EXERCISE  31  a 

1.  All  my  money  is  lost.  2.  All  good  friends  are  wel- 
come. 3.  One  of  the  two  brothers  is  a  physician ;  the  other 
is  an  author.  4.  Some  parts  of  the  book  are  very  interest- 
ing, others  are  intolerable.  5.  I  need  some  money ;  I  have 
none  by  me.  6.  In  a  few  days  I  am  going  to  Leipzig. 
7.  Every  one  has  his  own  taste  in  these  matters.  8.  No 
one  is  a  better  friend  of  the  poor.  9.  Does  any  one  know 
how  much  the  thing  costs  ?  10.  I  need  some  old  newspa- 
pers; have  you  any?  11.  It  costs  little  money,  but  much 
trouble.  12.  Many  a  poor  man  is  happier  than  his  rich 
neighbor.  13.  One  finds  in  the  book  little  (that  is)  new, 
yet  much  (that  is)  interesting.  14.  Every  day^®  I  visit 
some  ^*  museum  or  picture-gallery. 

Vocabulary 

• 

ba^  S3cijJ)ieI,  s.*  example.  ber  Se|cr,  s.^  reader. 

briiben,  adv,  over  yonder.  lobcn,  v.  praise  [love]. 

bie  fjragc,  w,  question.  bie  SPilobc,  w,  fashion,  ?nod€, 

gcgcjt,  prep,  (ace)  against.  bcr  Sioma'n,  .<?.*  novel,  romance. 

gerabc,  adv,  exactly,  just.  fittlid^,  adj,  moral. 

ha^  @c|d^cn!,  «.*  present.  bie  $;enbe'nj,  w,  tendency, 

bie  ^inftd^t,  w.  respect.  ber  SJerfaffer,  s,^  author. 

foften,  V.  cost.  wenn,  sub,  conj.  if,  when. 

ber  2aben,  s.^  {pi,  'd),  store.  jeigen,  v,  show  [teach]. 

leid)t,  adj.  light,  easy. 


^i 
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N0TB8.  —  ^nene ;  one  might  say  neuen  instead  (§  288,  8,  a).  —  ^  je» 
bettfattd^  cU  any  rate;  an  adv.  formed  from  auf  jieben  gaQ,  in  any  case. 
~'bei  attebem,  roi^  all  thai,  withal.  —*  ttic^td  tueitiget  aU,  anything 
6Mt.  — *  in  the  way  of,  lu  with  dat.  —•if,  wenn,  which  requires  the 
dependent  order. —"^  something  right  good,  ettoaS  rec^t  ®uted. — 
•some,  Irgenb  elnen,— •only  it  must  be,  nur  mug  er . .  .fcln.— 
^  right  before  you,  gerabe  t)or  ftc^.  —  ^^  is,  i\t  boc^,  the  boc^  serving  to 
emphasize  the  verb.  — ^  well,  gut,  not  ttJO^I.  —  "  whoever  he  may  be, 
totx  er  and)  fein  mag.  —  "  in  view  of  all  that,  nac^  aHem,  wa«.  —  "  per- 
haps the  price  is,  ift  bet  ^reid  t)tellei(^t.  —  ^^  after  all,  am  (Snbe,  follow- 
ing utcHeic^t  — "  just  ask  any  one,  fragcn  @le  nur  trgenb  jcmanb.— 
18  every  day,  occ.  —  ^^  some,  trgenb  etn,  to  be  repeated  as  the  nouns 
differ  in  gender. 

i\.  THE  VERB 

164.  Voice.  The  active  voice  represents  the  subject 
as  acting,  the  passive  as  acted  upon ;  i.  e.  the  object  of 
the  active  verb  becomes  the  subject  of  the  passive. 

1.  Only  *  transitive'  verbs,  i.e.  those  which  govern  the 
accusative,  can  be  used  in  the  passive  with  a  definite  sub- 
ject, but  intransitive  verbs  admit  of  an  impersonal  passive. 

165.  Mode.  Of  the  four  modes  the  indicative  and 
imperative  correspond  closely  to  the  English  indicative 
and  imperative.  The  subjunctive  is  used  to  express 
doubt  or  uncertainty  (especially  in  indirect  questions 
and  statements),  or  with  an  imperative  sense  translatable 
by  let,  or  with  a  potential  sense  translatable  by  would  or 
should.  The  conditional  is  always  translatable  by  would 
or  sJiould: 

166.  The  Infinitive.  The  infinitive  is  not  a  mode  of 
the  verb,  but  rather  a  verbal  noun.  It  is  used  both 
with  and  without  ju,  and  corresponds  partly  to  the  Eng- 
lish infinitive  with  and  without  to,  and  partly  to  the 
verbal  in  ing. 

167.  The  Participle.  The  present  participle  ends  in 
<:nb  and  corresponds  to  the  English  present  participle  in 
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ing.     The  perfect  participle  ends  always  in  t  or  in  n, 
and  is  further  characterized  by  the  prefix  ge. 

1.  But  the  prefix  ge  is  omitted  with  verbs  in  ieren,  with 
inseparable  compounds,  and  in  some  other  cases  to  be  noted 
further  on. 

168.  Tense.  The  present  and  preterit,-  as  consisting 
of  one  word,  are  called  'simple  tenses';  the  perfect, 
pluperfect,  future  and  future  perfect  are  formed  by 
means  of  auxiliaries,  and  are  called  *  compound  tenses.' 

1.  The  auxiHary  of  the  perfect  and  pluperfect,  which  is 
combined  with  the  perfect  participle,  is  either  l^aben,  have, 
or  fein,  h^.  All  transitive  verbs,  and  many  that  are  intran- 
sitive, are  conjugated  with  l^aben.  Intransitive  verbs  de- 
noting motion,  and  a  few  that  do  not  denote  motion,  are 
conjugated  with  fein.     See  §  323. 

2.  The  auxiliary  of  the  future  and  future  perfect,  which 
combines  with  the  infinitive,  is  toerben,  become. 

3.  The  conditional  mode  has  but  two  tenses,  a  present 
and  a  perfect,  the  auxiliary  being  the  preterit  subjunctive 
of  iDerben,  used  in  combination  with  the  infinitive. 

4.  The  imperative  has  but  one  tense,  the  present. 

169.  Person  and  Number.  Person  and  number  are 
distinguished  by  endings  which  are  applied  to  the  '  stem ' 
of  the  verb,  sometimes  with  and  sometimes  without  a 
*  connecting  vowel '  e ;  e.  g.  bu  mad^^ft,  thou  makestj  but 
bu  finb-e-ft,  thou  findest. 

1.  The  stem  of  a  verb  is  obtained  by  dropping  the  final 
en  (or  simply  the  final  n  if  the  verb  does  not  end  in  en)  of 
the  present  infinitive.  In  some  verbs  the  stem  undergoes 
an  internal  vowel  change  in  the  preterit  and  perfect  parti- 
ciple. 

170.  Principal  Parts.  The  '  principal  parts '  of  a 
verb,  so  called  because  when  they  are  known  all  the 
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other  forms  can  be  determined  from  them,  are  (1)  the 
present  infinitive,  (2)  the  preterit  indicative  first  person 
singular,  (3)  the  perfect  participle  ;  thus  madden,  mad^tc, 
gctnad^t ;  finben,  fanb,  gcfunben. 


CONJUGATION 

171.  The  Auxiliaries  of  Tense.  As  the  three  verbs 
i^abtxif  fcin  and  tperben  are  needed  in  the  conjugation  of 
all  other  verbs  whatsoever,  their  inflection  is  given  first. 
As  auxiliaries,  they  are  used  only  in  the  simple  tenses, 
but  as  independent  verbs  they  have  complete  inflec- 
tion. 

a.  To  assist  the  beginner  translations  are  given  with  the 
paradigms  below,  but  it  should  be  understood  that  they  will 
often  prove  inapplicable.  The  translation  must  be  varied 
to  suit  the  connection.  Thus  bu  bift  may  be  'thou  art,'  or 
*you  are,'  or  'thou  hast,'  or  'you  have.'  In  case  of  tlie 
subjunctive,  particularly,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  give  any 
one  distinctive  translation  that  will  not  be  wrong  more  of- 
ten than  right.  The  common  use  of  'may '  and  ' might '  is 
quite  misleading.  As  this  is  so,  and  as  it  very  often  happens 
tiiat  the  translation  of  the  subjunctive  does  not  differ  from 
that  of  the  corresponding  indicative,  it  has  seemed  best  to 
let  one  and  the  same  translation  stand  for  both. 

1.  The  conjugation  of  ^oben  —  principal  parts  l^aben,  l^atte, 
gel^obt  —  is  as  follows : 


PRES.    IND. 

PRES.    8UBJ. 

id^  l^abe 

I  have 

id^  E^abe 

bu  ^oft 

thou  host 

bu  l^abeft 

er  f)at 

he  has 

er  l^abe 

tt)ir  l^aben 

we  have 

U)ir  l^aben 

iE^r  \)abt 

you  have 

il^r  l^abet 

fie  ^oben 

they  have 

fte  l^oben 

CONJUGATION 
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PRET.    LND. 

id^  l^atte 
bu  l^otteft 
er  l^otte 
tt)ir  l^atten 
il^r  l^attet 
jte  l^atten 

PERFECT    IND. 

id^  l^abe  gel^abt 
bu  ^aft  gel^abt 
er  f)at  gel^abt 
tDir  l^aben  ge^abt 
il^r  l^abt  ge^abt 
fie  l^aben  gel^obt 

PLUPERF.    IND. 

id^  l^atte  gel^abt 
bu  l^atteft  gel^abt 
er  l^atte  gel^abt 
tt)ir  l^atten  gel^abt 
il^r  l^attet  ge^abt 
fie  l^atten  ge^abt 

FUTURE    IND. 

id^  tDerbe  l^aben 
bu  toirft  l^abeit 
er  h)irb  l^aben 
toir  tuerben  l^aben 
il^r  toerbet  l^aben 
fie  toerben  l^oben 

FUT.    PERF.    IND. 

id^  loerbe 
bu  toirft 
er  tDirb 
tt)ir  merben 
il^r  tDerbet 
fie  tuerben 


^Aow  hadst 
he  had 
we  had 
you  had 
they  had 

I  have  had 
thou  hast  had 
he  has  had 
we  have  had 
you  have  had 
they  have  had 

I  had  had 
thou  hadst  had 
he  had  had 
we  had  had 
you  had  had 
they  had  had 

I  shall  have 
thou  wilt  have 
he  will  have 
we  shall  have 
you  will  have 
they  will  have 


I  shall 
thou  wilt 
he  will 
tve  shall 
you  will 
they  will 


PRET.    SUBJ. 

id^  l^dtte 
bu  ^atteft 
er  ^dtte 
\vxx  l^dtten 
il^r  l^dttet 
fie  fatten 

PERFECT    SUBJ. 

id^  l^abe  gel^abt 
bu  l^abeft  gel^abt 
er  l^abe  gel^abt 
n)ir  l^aben  ge^obt 
il^r  l^abet  gel^abt 
fie  l^aben  ge^obt 

PLUPERF.    SUBJ. 

id^  l^dtte  gel^abt 
bu  l^dtteft  gel^abt 
er  l^dtte  gel^abt 
tDir  fatten  gel^abt 
il^r  l^dttet  gel^abt 
fie  l^dtten  gei^abt 

FUTURE    SUBJ. 

id^  toerbe  l^aben 
bu  toerbeft  l^aben 
er  tDerbe  l^aben 
tDir  iDerben  l^aben 
il^r  tDerbet  l^oben 
fte  iDerben  l^aben 

FUT.    PERF.    SUBJ. 

id^  tDerbe 
bu  tDerbeft 
er  tDerbe 
tDir  tDerben 
il^r  tDerbet 
fie  tDerben 
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PRESENT 

CONDITIONAL 

id^  ft)iirbe  l^aben 
bu  toilrbeft  l^oben 
er  tottrbe  l^oben 
h)ir  totirben  l^aben 
i^r  toilrbet  ^aben 
fie  toilrben  ^aben 

/  should  have 
thou  wouldst  have 
he  would  have 
we  should  have 
you  would  have 
they  would  have 

PERFECT 

CONDITIONAL 

x6)  toUrbe     ^ 
bu  tourbeft 
er  mUrbe 

/  should 
thou  wouldst 
he  would 

r 

toir  tt)iirben 
il^r  tDiirbet 
fie  toiirben 

we  should 
you  would 
they  would 

1 

IMPERATIVE 

{^abe  (bu),  have  tJ 
l^abe  er,  let  him  hi 

wit 
%ve 

ijobtn  Xoxx,  let  us  have 
l^obt  (i^r),  have  (you) 
l^aben  fie,  let  them  have 

PRESENT    INFINITIVE 

(ju)  l^aben,  (to)  have 

PERFECT    INFINITIVE 

gel^abt  ju  l^aben,  to  have  had 


PRESENT    PARTICIPLE 

l^abenb,  having 

PERFECT    PARTICIPLE 

gel^abt,  had 


2.  The  conjugation  of  fein  —  principal  parts  fein,  U)ar, 
getoef en  —  is  as  follows : 


PRES.    IND. 

PRES.    SUBJ. 

id^  bin 

I  am 

id^  fei 

bu  bift 

thou  art 

bu  fei(e)ft 

er  ift 

he  is 

er  fei 

h)ir  fmb 

we  are 

\oxx  feien 

il^r  f  eib 

you  are 

il^r  feiet 

fie  finb 

they  are 

fie  feien 
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PBET.    INT). 

id^  toax 
bu  tDarft 
er  toax 
toir  toarcn 
il^r  n)ar(c)t 
fic  iDaren 

PERFECT    INDIC. 

id^  bin  getocfen 
bu  bift  gctoefen 
er  ift  getoefen 
toxx  fmb  getoefen 
i^r  feib  gctoefen 
fie  fmb  getoefen 

PLUPERP.    IND. 

id^  toar  getoefen 
bu  toarft  geipefen 
er  toax  getoefen 
toir  toaren  getoefen 
il^rh)ar(e)tgeh)efen 
fie  toaren  getoefen 

FUTURE    INDIC. 

id^  toerbe  fein 
bu  toirft  fein 
er  toirb  fein 
toxx  toerben  fein 
i^r  toerbet  fein 
fie  toerben  fein 

PUT.    PERP.    ISD, 

id^  tDerbe 
bu  h)irft 
er  toirb 
toir  toerben 
i^r  toerbet 
fie  toerben 


5' 


I  was 
thou  wert 
he  was 
we  were 
you  were 
they  were 

I  have  been 
thou  ha^t  been 
he  ha>s  been 
we  have  been 
you  have  been 
they  have  been 

I  had  been 
thou  hadst  been 
he  had  been 
we  had  been 
you  had  been 
they  had  been 

I  shall  be 
thou  wilt  be 
he  will  be 
tve  shall  be 
you  will  be 
they  will  be 


I  shall 
thou  wilt 
he  will 
we  shall 
you  will 
tJiey  will 


PRET.    SUBJ. 

id^  tDare 
bu  tDdreft 
er  xo'axt 
toir  toaren 
iJ^r  iDaret 
fie  toaren 

PERFECT    SUBJ. 

id^  fei  getoefen 
bu  fei(e)ft  getoefen 
er  fei  getoefen 
toir  feien  getoefen 
i^r  feiet  getoefen 
fie  feien  getoefen 

PLUPERF.    SUBJ. 

id^  toare  getoefen 
bu  toareft  getoefen 
er  todre  getoefen 
toir  todren  getoefen 
i^r  todret  getoefen 
fie  todren  getoefen 

FUTURE    SUBJ. 

id^  toerbe  fein 
bu  toerbeft  fein 
er  toerbe  fein 
toir  toerben  fein 
i^r  iDerbet  fein 
fie  toerben  fein 

FUT.    PERF.    SUBJ. 

id^  toerbe 
bu  toerbeft 
er  toerbe 
h)ir  iDerben 
i^r  toerbet 
fie  toerben 


2' 
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PRESENT    COXDITIONAL 


id)  toilrbe  fein 
bu  toiirbeft  fein 
er  toiirbe  fein 
toir  njilrben  fein 
i^r  toiirbet  fein 
fie  iDiirben  fein 


/  should  be 
thou  wouldst  he 
he  would  he 
we  should  he 
you  would  he 
they  would  he 


PERFECT    rONDITIOXAL 


xif  njiirbe 
bu  toiirbeft 
er  toiirbe 
h)ir  totirben 
iJ^r  toiirbet 
fie  toiirben 


S* 


/  should 
thou  wouldst 
he  would 
we  should 
you  ivould 
they  would 


IMPERATIVE 


fei  (bu),  he  (thou) 
fei  er,  let  him  be 

PRESENT    INFINITIVE 

(ju)  fein,  {to)  be 

PERFECT    INFINITIVE 

getoefen  ^u  fein,  to  have  been 


feien  Xoix,  let  us  be 
feiet  (iJ^r),  he  (you) 
feien  fie,  let  them  be 

PRESENT    PARTICIPLE 

feienb,  being 

PERFECT    PARTICIPLE 

fletoefen,  hee^i 


3.  The  conjugation  of  toerben  —  principal  parts  toerben, 
njurbe  or  h)arb,  getoorben  —  is  as  follows: 


PRES.    LND. 

id^  njerbe 
bu  toirft 
er  toirb 
h)ir  toerben 
i^r  njerbet 
fie  iDerben 


/  become 
thou  becomest 
he  becomes 
we  become 
you  become 
they  become 


PRES.    SUBJ. 

xi)  tDerbe 
bu  toerbeft 
er  njerbe 
h)ir  toerben 
x\)x  iperbet 
fie  toerben 
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PRETERIT    IXDIC. 

id)  njurbc  or  t»arb 
bu  njurbeft  or  njarbft 
er  njurbe  or  twarb 
h)ir  tDurben 
i^r  njurbet 
fie  tDurben 

PERFECT    INDIC. 

id^  bin  gctoorben 
bu  bift  gctDorben 
er  ift  genjorben 
toix  finb  getDorben 
i^r  feib  getoorben 
fie  finb  getworben 

PLUPERFECT    IND. 

\6)  toax  getoorben 
bu  toarft  geiDorben 
er  Wax  gelDorben 
to'xx  iDaren  geiDorben 
i^rn)ar(e)tgeh)orben 
fie  njaren  getoorben 

FIT.    PERF.    IND. 

id)  twerbe 
bu  njirft 
er  njirb 
h)ir  njerben 
it)r  iDerbet 
fie  twerben 


CO 

o 

>  *=^ 

B' 


I  became 
thou  becamest 
he  became 
vje  became 
you  became 
they  became 

I  have  become 
thou  hast  become 
he  has  become 
we  have  become 
you  have  become 
they  have  become 

I  had  become 
thou  hadst  become 
he  had  become 
we  had  become 
you  had  become 
they  had  become 


I  shall 
thou  wilt 
he  will 
we  shall 
you  will 
they  will 


PRETERIT    SUBJ. 

id)  tDiirbe 
bu  toiirbeft 
er  njiirbe 
n)ir  iDiirben 
iJ^r  toiirbet 
fie  tDiirben 

PERFECT    SUBJ. 

id)  fei  genjorben 
bu  fei(e)ft  getoorben 
er  fei  getoorben 
h)ir  feien  getoorben 
iJ^r  feiet  getoorben 
fie  feien  getoorben 

PLUPERF.    SUBJ. 

id)  h)dre  getoorben 
bu  tDcireft  getworben 
er  todre  getoorben 
njir  todren  getoorben 
iJ^r  njdret  getoorben 
fie  njdren  getoorben 

FUT.    PERF.    SUBJ. 

id)  toerbe 
bu  toerbeft 
er  toerbe 
Xoix  toerben 
i^r  toerbet 
fie  toerben 


CO 

o 
«-» 
or 

<^ 

7i 


PRESENT    CONDITIONAL 


id)  njiirbe  toerben 
bu  tpiirbeft  toerben 
er  tDiirbe  tperben 
toix  tDiirben  toerben 
i^r  tDiirbet  toerben 
fie  njurben  toerben 


I  should  become 
thou  wouldst  become 
he  would  become 
we  should  become 
you  would  become 
they  ivould  become 
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PERFECT    COXDITIOXAL 


id)  toiirbe 
bu  iDiirbeft 
er  toiirbe 
tDir  tDitrben 
i^r  toiirbet 
fie  toiirben 


o 

or 

<^ 

<^ 
5* 


/  should 
thou  wouldst 
he  would 
we  should 
you  would 
they  would 


IMPKRATIVK 


Iperbe  (bu),  become  {thou) 
tDerbe  er,  let  him  become 

PKE8EXT    IXFINITIVK 

(ju)  toerben,  (to)  become 

PERFECT    INFINITIVE 


iDerben  \o\x,  let  us  become 
ioerbet  (i^r),  become  (you) 
iDcrbcn  fie,  let  them  bex^ome 

PRESENT    PARTICIPLE 

twerbenb,  becomiufj 

PERFE(!T    PARTICIPLE 


getoorben  ju  fein,  to  have  become  getDorben,  become 

172.  Remarks  on  the  above  Paradigms.  Notice  partic- 
ularly the  difference  between  corresponding  indicative 
and  subjunctive  forms,  such  as  ^aft-I)a6eft,  I)at-I)a6c,  ift- 
fci,  tpirb-ft)crbe.  The  following  examples  will  show  how 
the  subjunctive  is  used  and  how  the  translation  of  it  must 
vary:  ebel  fei  bcr  9)?cnfc^,  let  man  be  noble;  c^  fci  xoa\)X 
ober  falfc^,  be  it  true  or  false ;  id)  fragte  i[)n,  ob  cr  franf  fei, 
/  asked  him  if  he  was  (were)  sick, 

1.  The  third  person  plural,  with  fie  \iTitten  ©ie,  is  used 
as  a  second  person  in  polite  address.     See  §  301. 

2.  The  preterit  subjunctive  is  equivalent  in  meaning  to 
the  present  conditional,  and  the  pluperfect  subjunctive  to 
the  perfect  conditional ;  thus  e^  tpdre  fonberbar,  it  would  be 
strange^  is  the  same  as  e^  twiirbe  fonberbar  fein,  and  e^  tPdre 
fonberbar  getoefen,  it  would  have  been  strange,  is  the  same  as 
e^  toiirbe  fonberbar  getoefen  fein. 

3.  The  third  person  singular  and  first  person  plural  of 
the  imperative  are  supplied  from  the  subjunctive ;  they  re- 
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quire  the  subject  to  be  expressed,  h)ir  always  after  the  verb, 
cr  either  before  or  after.  The  subjects  bu  and  il^r  are  usu- 
ally omitted.  The  third  person  plural  of  the  imperative 
(also  supplied  from  the  subjunctive)  is  little  used,  except  as 
a  second  person,  in  polite  address,  ©ic  is  always  expressed 
and  always  follows  the  verb ;  e.  g.  i)ab^n  Sie  ©cbulb,  have 
patience, 

4.  In  the  preterit  indicative  of  toerben  the  forms  with  u 
are  those  ordinarily  used,  but  thosjB  with  a  are  very  com- 
mon in  books. 

173.  Rule  of  Order  IV :  Compound  Tenses.  In  an  inde- 
pendent sentence  the  uninflected  part  of  a  compound  tense, 
i.  e.  the  infinitive  or  participle,  comes  last ;  in  a  dependent 
sentence  the  inflected  auxiliary  comes  last  and  is  imme- 
diately preceded  by  the  uninflected  part.   Thus  we  have : 

a.  In  the  normal  order :  id^  l^abe  i^n  f eit  geftern  nid^t  gcfe^ 
l^en,  /  have  not  seen  him  since  yesterday  ;  ©ie  twerben  mid^ 
l^eute  abenb  ju  §aufc  finben,  you  will  find  me  at  home  this 
evening ;  ^%  t»urbc  mir  gro^e  g^reube  gemad^t  \)Qktxi,  it  would 
have  given  me  great  pleasure, 

b.  In  the  inverted  order :  feit  geftern  l^abc  id^  il^n  nid^t  ge^ 
fe^en ;  l^eute  abenb  toerben  ©ie  mid^  ju  §aufe  finben ;  mir  tpiirbe 
e^  gro^e  g^reube  gemad^t  ifobtxi, 

c.  In  the  dependent  order :  id^  twei^  gett)ife,  ba^  id^  iJ^n  feit 
geftern  nid^t  gefel^en  J^abe,  /  know  for  certain  that  I  have  not 
seen  him  since  yesterday ;  e^  ift  toa^rf d^einlid^,  ba^  ©ie  mid^ 
l^eute  abenb  ju  §aufe  finben  tuerben,  it  is  probable  that  you  will 
find  me  at  home  this  evening  ;  id^  berfid^ere  ©ie,  ba^  e^  mir 
gro^e  greube  gemad^t  \|o}o^Xi  twurbe,  I  assure  you  that  it  would 
have  given  me  great  pleasure. 

EXERCISE  32 
Reading  Lesson  :  Forms  of  ^a^ett,  feht  and  toevbett* 

3Keine  tiebe  ©c^toefter !  2Bo  bift  bu  benn  eigenttid^  ?  ^  @« 
njerben  morgen  bierjel^n  Xage  fein,  ba^  id^  leine  3^^^  bon  2)ir 
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ober  t)on  ber  SKutter  ge^abt  l^abe.^  SSietteid^t  feib  '^f)x  auf  ber 
Slu^fteUung  getwefen,  aber  in  bem  ^aUe  tDiirbct  3^t  bod^  3^it  0^* 
f)abi  i)ahtn,  ein  J)aar  2Borte  an  mid^  ju  fd^rciben.  9Benn  2)u 
nur  nid^t  Irani  getoefen  bift !  3^  f^0^  ^"ii^  8^^^^  ofter^ ' :  ©ei 
rul^ig,  l^abe  ©ebulb ;  aber  bie  S^xt  toirb  mir  am  6nbe  bod^  gar 
ju  lang.*  3<^  iDiirbe  attcrbing^  gefa^ter  fein,  l^dttcft  2)u  ben 
UnfaU  nid^t  ge^abt/  benn  id^  lann  bie  Seforgni^  *  nidf^t  log  toers 
ben,  ba^  berfelbe  ^  bieUeid^t  fd^Iimmer  getDefen  ift,  alg  3^i^  ^^' 
fangg'  ju  glauben  geneigt  twart.®  SSitte,  anttworte  red[}t  balb 
auf  biefen  SSrief,  fei  eg  nur  einige  3^^'^"/  b^nw  toerbe  id^  toieber 
fro^  fein. 

©eit  einem  ?lKonat  bin  id^  nid^t  fo  flei^ig  getwefen,  h)ie  frii^er, 
toeg^alb  meine  ©efunbJ^eit  bebeutenb  beffer  getoorben  ift.  ^6) 
bitte  2)id^,  bem  3Sater  ju  fagen,  ba^  eg  mir  lieb  *^  todre,  twenn  id) 
fiir  ndd^ften  SKonat  einen  Ileinen  3wfdi;u^  an  !tafd^engelb  ^dtte. 
@g  toirb  ndmlid^  balb  bie  3^it  '^^^  grogen  SKeffe  fein,  unb  eg  tt)dre 
bod^  "  unangenel^m,  toenn  id^  mid^  babei  ju  fe^r  einjufd^rdnlen  " 
l^dtte.  6rtt)arte  biegmat  leinen  langen  Srief  toon  mir.  3<^  ^^^^ 
fd^on  mel^rere  ©tunben  bie  g^eber  in  ber  §anb  ge^abt  unb  bin  beg 
©d^reibeng^*  miibe  getoorben. 

EXERCISE  3ta 

1.  I  have  been  very  sick.  2.  It  would  be  a  pity  if  he 
were  "  not  at  home.  3.  On  the  11th  of  February  I  shall  be 
seventeen  years  old.  4.  Many  think  tliey  would  be  ^^ 
happy  if  they  only  had  ^^  money.  5.  He  had  always  been 
my  friend.  6.  I  had  always  had  a  friend  in  ^'  him.  7.  It 
was  late,  the  air  had  become  very  cold,  and  we  still  had  a 
long  way  before  us.  8.  Let  him  only  have  patience  and 
everything  will  turn  out  ^^  well  in  tlie^^end.  9.  My  Ger- 
man would  be  better  perhaps  if  I  had  had  a  better  teacher. 
10.  He  would  have  become  famous  if  he  had  only  been 
more  industrious.  11.  It  would  be  possible  if  I  had  more 
time.  12.  Next  week**^  I  shall  be  at  home  every  evening.^ 
13.  How  much  money  have  I  had  ?  14.  Do  you  know  ^^ 
how  much  money  I  have  had  tliis  month  ?  '^ 
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Vocabulary 


bic  ^u^fteHung,  w,  exposition, 
bebeutenb,  pple,  adj.  significant ; 

as  adv.  notably, 
bie  SBejorcjni^,  s.*fear,  solicitude. 
ei'nfrf)ra^nfen,  v,  limit. 
f(eif}ig,  adj,  industrious, 
c^ar,  adiK  quite,  altogether, 
bie  GJcbuIb  (no  pi.)  patience. 
Qt\a^i,pple.  adj.  composed,  calm. 


geneigt,  pple.  adj.  inclined. 

lo^,  adj.  rid  of,  free  from,  loose. 

bie  3Keffe,  w.  fair,  mass. 

tniibe,  adj.  tired. 

bfter^,  adv.  often,  oft. 

Jc^timm,  adj.  bad  [slim]. 

ber  3itf^w6,  •^'.'  (pi-  ii),  addition, 

increase. 
5lDar,  adv.  to  be  sure,  forsooth. 


Notes.  —  i  etgetttnci^^  pray  tell,  Pd  like  to  know.  —  ^  haf^  ic^  .  ♦  ♦ 
geliabt  f^aht,  that  I  have  not  had,  i.  e.  since  I  have  had.  —  ^  i^fteriS ; 
from  ofter,  comparative  of  oft,  but  without  comparative  meaning  (see 
Ex.  20,  n.  1).  —  *  tmvh  .  ♦  ♦  Stt  (ang,  is  really  (hod))  becoming  at  last 
quite  too  long.  —  ^  ||atteft  ^tt  . . .  ttid^t  Qtf^ahi,  if  you  had  not  had;  the 
pret.  and  plup.  subj.  are  used,  with  or  without  tt)enn,  to  denote  a  con- 
dition which  is  contrary  to  fact.  When  ttjenn  is  omitted  the  condi- 
tional idea  is  expressed,  as  in  English,  by  the  inverted  order  ;  l^attefl 
2)u  nid^t  gc^abt  being  =  totxm  2)u  nid)t  gc^abt  l^atteji.  —  «  S3efo]rgnii8, 
ace.  depending  upon  Io«  ;  fann  nid^t  lo3  tDerben  =  can  not  get  rid  of; 
iann  being  pres.  ind.  1.  pers.  sing,  of  foniicn.  —  "^  berfelbe,  it,  i.  e.  the 
accident  (§  134,  1).  — »  anfattgi^^  at  first.  —  ®  toatt ;  dependent  order 
after  al«  =  than. — ^^  (ieb,  agreeable.— ^^  hodf,  surely.  —  ^2  ettl5Uffi^]rfin= 
fctt,  to  limit.  Observe  that  the  gu  of  the  infinitive  comes  between  the 
parts  of  the  verb.  Such  verbs,  called  separable  compounds,  will  be 
explained  further  on. — ^^ht^  Sd^reibeniS  milbe^  tired  of  writing. 
Notice  that  the  gen.  precedes  the  adj.  on  which  it  depends.  — i*  were, 
tDcire ;  see  n.  5  above  and  §  369, 1,  a.  —  ^^  think  they  would  be,  benfen, 
fie  ttJiirben  . . .  fein,  or,  bcnfen,  bag  fie  . . .  fein  tuiirben  ;  bag  can  be 
omitted,  just  as  '  that '  may  be  in  English,  and  in  such  case  the  order 
of  the  dependent  clause  is  normal.  —  i^  had,  fatten  ;  see  n.  5  above. 

—  ^"^  in,  an  with  dat.  —  ^^  ^um  out  well,  gut  tDerbeu.  —  *®  in  the,  am. 

—  20  ace.  of  time.  —  21  know,  ttjiffeu. 

174.  Weak  and  Strong  Verbs.  Verbs  are  divided  in- 
to two  great  classes,  called  Weak  and  Strong.  A  weak 
verb  forms  its  preterit  first  person  singular  by  adding  te 
or  cte  to  the  stem,  as  iuacf)^cn,  macf)4e ;  rcb^cn,  rcb-ete.  A 
strong  verb  forms  its  preterit  by  means  of  an  internal 
vowel-change,  called  'ablaut,'  as  fommcn,  fam. 
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1.  The  perfect  participle  of  a  weak  Terb  always  ends  in  t 
or  et,  as  gemad^t,  gerebet ;  that  of  a  strong  verb  ends  in  en, 
as  getommen. 

a.  Verbs  in  ie'ren,  whit^h  are  always  weak,  do  not  take 
the  j)refix  ge  in  the  j)erfect  j»articij»le ;  thus  from  ftubie'ren, 
ftubie'rt,  not  geftubiert. 

TnK  Wkak  (\)Njr<;ATi<»N 

175.  Examples :  lobcii,  to  praise^  conjugated  with  f)a* 
ben;  folgcn,  tofollotr,  conjugated  with  fcin. 

1.  Conjugation  of  loben.  Principal  i»arts,  loben,  lobte,  ge* 
lobt. 


PRES.    1NI>. 

PRES.    SUB.T. 

\(i)  lobe 

1 2>rai8e 

id)  lobe 

bu  lobft 

thou  jjraiseift 

bu  lobeft 

er  lobt 

he  jjralses 

er  tobe 

\o\x  loben 

ive  praise 

h)ir  loben 

\i)x  lobt 

you  praise 

ibr  lobet 

fie  loben 

they  praise 

fie  loben 

PRET.    INI). 

PRET.    SUB.T. 

id)  tobte 

I  praUed 

id)  tobte 

bu  lobteft 

thou  praised st 

bu  tobteft 

er  tobte 

he  praised 

er  tobte 

toir  tobten 

we  praised 

toir  tobten 

i^r  lobtet 

you  jiraised 

i^r  lobtet 

fie  tobten 

they  j}raised 

fie  lobten 

PERFECT    IND. 

PERFECT    SUBJ. 

id)  \)abt  getobt 

I  have  praised 

id)  i)abt  getobt 

bu  ^aft  getobt 

thou  hast  praised 

bu  ^abeft  getobt 

er  \)at  getobt 

lie  has  praised 

er  l^abe  getobt 

n)ir  ^aben  getobt 

2ve  have  praised 

tvix  l^aben  getobt 

i^r  ^abt  getobt 

you  have  praised 

i^r  l^abet  getobt 

fte  l^aben  getobt 

they  have  praised 

fie  baben  getobt 
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PLUPERF.    IND. 

id)  {^atte  gclobt 
bu  l^atteft  gclobt 
er  l^atte  gclobt 
tv'xx  l^atten  gctobt 
il^r  l^attet  gclobt 
fie  fatten  gelobt 

FUTURE    IND. 

\6)  iDcrbc  loben 
bu  iDtrft  loben 
er  h)irb  loben 
loir  toerben  loben 
il^r  toerbet  loben 
fie  toerben  loben 

FUT.    PERF.    IND. 

id)  toerbe 
bu  loirft 
er  toirb 
loir  loerben 
il^r  loerbet 
fie  loerben 


I  had  praised 
thou  hadst  praised 
he  had  praised 
ive  had  praised 
you  had  praised 
they  had  praised 

I  shall  praise 
thou  wilt  praise 
he  will  praise 
we  shall  praise 
you  will  praise 
they  will  praise 


CO 

:3 


/  shall 
thou  wilt 
he  will 
we  shall 
you  will 
they  will 


PLUPERF.    SUBJ. 

id^  ^dtte  gelobt 
bu  ^dtteft  gelobt 
er  l^atte  gelobt 
loir  l^dtten  gelobt 
iJ^r  l^dttet  gelobt 
fie  l^dtten  gelobt 

FUTURE    SUBJ. 

id^  loerbe  loben 
bu  loerbeft  loben 
er  loerbe  loben 
loir  loerben  loben 
i^r  loerbet  loben 
fie  loerben  loben 

FUT.  PERF.  SUBJ 

\6)  loerbe 
bu  loerbeft 
er  loerbe 
loir  loerben 
i^r  loerbet 
fie  loerben 


CO 


PRESENT    CONDITIONAL 


id)  loiirbe  loben 
bu  loiirbeft  loben 
er  loiirbe  loben 
loir  loiirben  loben 
il^r  loiirbet  loben 
fte  loiirben  loben 


/  should  praise 
thou  wouldst  praise 
he  would  praise 
we  should  praise 
you  ^vould  praise 
they  would  praise 


PERFECT    CONDITIONAL 


id)  loiirbe 
bu  loiirbeft 
er  loiirbe 
loir  loiirben 
il^r  loiirbet 
fie  loiirben 


CO 

3 


/  should 
thou  wouldst 
he  would 
we  should 
you  would 
they  would 


5^ 
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IMPERATIVE 


lobe  (bu),  praise  (thou) 
lobe  er,  let  him  j/raise 

PRESENT    INFINITIVE 

(ju)  loben,  (to)  praise 

PERFECT    INFINITIVE 

gelobt    ju    J^aben,    to    have 
2)raise(l 


loben  toir,  let  us  praise 
lobt  (iJ^r),  praise  {you) 
loben  fie,  let  them  praise 

PRESENT    PARTICIPLE 

lobenb,  7>n/«m^ 

PERFECT    PARTICIPLE 

{^elobt,  praised 


2.  Conjugation  of  folgen.     Principal  parts,  fol^^en,  folgte. 


gefol^it. 


PRES.    IND. 

• 

PRKS.    SIJBJ. 

id;  folf^e 

I  follow 

ic^  fol^^e 

bu  folBft 

thou  folio  west 

bu  foliieft 

er  folflt 

he  follows 

er  folf^e 

njir  folgen 

we  follow 

ioir  folf^en 

i^r  fol^it 

i/ou  follow 

\\jx  folf^et 

fie  folcjen 

they  follow 

fie  folgen 

PRET.    IND. 

PRET.    8UI$J. 

ic^  folflte 

I  followed 

xi)  folgte 

bu  folflteft 

thou  followedst 

bu  fol^^teft 

er  folate 

he  followed 

er  folate 

\o\x  folgten 

we  followed 

toir  folgten 

i^r  folgtet 

you  followed 

i^r  folgtet 

fie  folgten 

they  followed 

fie  folgten 

PERFECT    IND. 

PERFECT    SUBJ. 

xi)  bin  gefolflt 

I  have  followed 

\i)  fei  flefolgt 

bu  bift  gefolgt 

thou  hast  followed 

bu  fei(e)ft  gefolgt 

er  ift  gefolgt 

he  ha^  followed 

er  fei  gefolgt 

toir  finb  gefolgt 

we  have  followed 

h)ir  feien  gefolgt 

i^r  feib  gefolgt 

you  have  followed 

iJ^r  feiet  gefolgt 

fie  finb  gefolgt 

they  have  followed 

fie  feien  gefolgt 

CONJUGATION 
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PLUPERF.    IND. 

x6)  Wax  gefolgt 
bu  h)arft  gcfolgt 
er  toax  gefolgt 
W'xx  hjaren  gefolgt 
i^r  h)ar(e)t  gefolgt 
fie  hjaren  gefolgt 

FUTURE    IND. 

idf^  iDcrbe  folgen 
bu  tpirft  folgen 
cr  h)irb  fol^^en 
n)ir  toerben  folgen 
ibr  h)erbet  folgen 
fie  tperben  folgen 

FUT.    PERF.    IND. 

id)  tperbe 
bu  h)irft 
er  tpirb 
tt)\x  merben 
i^r  h)erbet 
fie  njerben 


I  had  followed 
thou  hadst  followed 
he  had  followed 
we  had  followed 
you  had  followed 
they  had  followed 

I  shall  follow 
thou  wilt  follow 
he  wU I  follow 
we  shall  follow 
you  will  follow 
they  will  follow 


CO 

3* 


/  shall 
thou  wilt 
he  will 
we  shall 
you  will 
they  will 


PLUPERF.    SUB  J. 

id^  todre  gefolgt 
bu  h)dreft  gefolgt 
er  tpdre  gefolgt 
Xoxt  njdren  gefolgt 
i^r  tt)dret  gefolgt 
fie  tpdren  gefolgt 

FUTURE    SUBJ. 

\i)  toerbe  folgen 
bu  toerbeft  folgen 
er  toerbe  folgen 
n)ir  toerben  folgen 
i^r  njerbet  folgen 
fie  twerben  folgen 

FUT.  PERF.  SUBJ. 

\i)  tperbe 
bu  twerbeft 
er  merbe 
h)ir  tDerben 
iJ^r  twerbet 
fie  h)erben 


<^ 

o 

CO 

5" 


PRESENT    CONDITIONAL 


idf^  ioiirbe  folgen 
bu  toiirbeft  folgen 
er  tpiirbe  folgen 
toir  tpurben  folgen 
i^r  toiirbet  folgen 
fie  tourben  folgen 

PERFECT 

xij  toiirbe 
bu  tpiirbeft 
er  Ioiirbe 
h)ir  loiirben 
i^r  loiirbet 
fie  loiirben 


CO 

co" 

5* 


/  should  follow 
tlwu  wouldst  follow 
he  ivould  follow 
we  should  follow 
you  would  follow 
they  would  follow 

CONDITIONAL 

/  should 
thou  vmuldst 
he  would 
we  should 
you  would 
they  would 


'3* 


a. 
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IMPERATIVE 

folgen  toir,  let  us  follow 


folge  (bu),  follow  (thou)  folget  (iJ^r),  follow  {you) 

folge  er,  let  him  follow  fol^jcn  fie,  let  them  follow 

PRESENT    INFINITn'E  PRESENT    PARTI<;iPLE 

(jw)  f«>l9^n/  {l^)  follow  folgcnb,  followlnfj 

PERFECT    INFINITIVE  PERFECT    PARTICIPLE 

gefolgt  ju  fein,  to  have  fol-  ^z\fi\^i,  followed 

lowed 

176.  Use  of  the  Connecting  Vowel  t.  While  most 
weak  verbs,  like  the  examples  given  aliove,  apply  the 
endings  ft,  t  and  tc  directly  to  the  stem  (except  in 
the  present  subjunctive),  there  are  others  that  insert  the 
vowel  e  before  these  endings  in  order  to  facilitate  pro- 
nunciation.    Such  are : 

1.  Verbs  whose  stems  end  in  b  or  t ;  e.  g.,  from  reben,  to 
talk,  bu  rcbeft,  er  rebet,  xif  rebete,  gerebet;  from  htizn,  tojyray, 
bu  beteft,  er  betet,  betete,  gebetet. 

2.  Verbs  whose  stem  ends  in  a  single  m  or  n  preceded 
by  a  consonant  other  than  I  or  r ;  e.  g.  from  redf^nen,  to 
reckon,  bu  red;neft,  er  redf^net,  id;  redf^nete,  flered^>net ;  from  aU 
men,  to  breathe,  bu  atmcft,  er  atmet,  atmete,  (^eatntet.  But 
from  tparnen,  to  warn,  bu  iuamft,  er  tparnt,  tuarnte,  getDarnt. 

3.  Verbs  whose  stem  ends  in  an  ,s-sound  (but  only  Ins- 
fore  ft,  not  before  t  or  te) ;  e.  g.  from  rafen,  to  rage,  bu  rafeft, 
but  er  raft,  er  rafte,  geraft ;  from  tDunfd^en,  to  vnsh  bu  h)un= 
f d^eft,  er  munf d^t,  h)unfd^te,  getpiinf d^t.  But  bu  raft,  bu  tPiinfd^t, 
bu  tanjt  etc.  also  occur. 

177.  Verbs  in  cin  and  tin.  Verbs  in  c(n  and  crn  usu- 
ally drop  the  c  of  these  suffixes  before  the  c  of  the  first 
person  singular,  but  retain  it  elsewhere ;  thus  from 
^anbeln,  to  ad,  id)  Ijanblc,  \^w  Ijanbelft,  cr  Ijanbclt,  loir  tjan^ 
betn,  id)  tjanbette,  ge^anbclt,  etc. 
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178.  Irregular  Weak  Verbs.  A  few  weak  verbs  have 
internal  vowel-change  in  the  preterit  and  perfect  parti- 
ciple ;  e.  g.  tennen,  to  know,  preterit  tannte,  participle  ge* 
fannt.     For  a  list  of  these  verbs  see  §  330. 

EXERCISE  33 
Colloquy  ;  Weak  Verbs 

1 

SSater,  ber  Sel^rer  fagte  un«  l^eute,  ba^  toir  balb  jtt)ei  ncue 
Slicker  braud^en  njiirben. 

3lIfo  eile  jur  Sud^^anblung  unb  laufe  pe.  ©liidlic^ernjeife  ^ 
l^aft  bu  ba«  ©clb  baju.^ 

2)u  meinft  bod^  nid^t  bag  ©clb,  bag  bu  mir  geftcrn  gefd^enlt 

©etpi^  meine  id^  bag.     2Bag  l^aft  bu  bamit  gemad^t  ?  * 

2)afur  ^abc  id^  mir  ein  5Paar  ©d^Iittfd^ul^e  gelauft. 

2)u  jungcr  ©d^elm !  2)u  toirft  mid^  nod^  jum  Settler  mad^en.*^ 
—  2Bag  fur  Siid^er  toerlangft  bu  bcnn  ? 

6in  englifd^eg  Sefebud^  unb  9B5rterbud^.  3^  ^«>ff^^  ba^  bu 
jebenfallg  biefen  Kauf  biHigen  toirft. 

2)a  l^aft  bu  red^t/  mein  ©ol^n ;  beinen  englifd^en  ©tubien  bin 
id^  ftetg  mit  3«t^i^^ff^  g^f«>l0t.  ©eib  il^r  benn  mit  ber  ©rammas 
til  fd^on  fertig  ? 

9flein,  nod^  nid^t ;  aber  ber  Se^rer  meint,  ba^  eg  je^t  an  ber 
3eit  tt)dre/  nthtn  ber  ©rammatil  eine  leid^te  Seftiire  ju  toerfu* 
(i)in. 

2)a  l^at  ber  Se^rer  getoi^  red^t.  ©ne  ©^)rad^e  twirb  man  im* 
mer  am  beften  aug  ber  ^Bpxad^t  felbft  lemen. 

aSie  meinft  bu  bag  —  bod{^  nid^t,  ba^  eg  beffer  getDefen  todre, 
twenn  tpir  uber^au^)t  leine  ©rammatif  ftubiert  fatten  ? 

9lein  ;  bag  toiirbe  id^  nur  bann  fagen,  \otnn  bu  nod^  ein  Kinb 
hjdreft. 

2 

Fatlier  have  you  any  money  by  you  ?  The  teacher  says 
that  I  shall  soon  need  some  more  new  books. 
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Well,  I  gave  ^  you  some  money  yesterday.  That  will 
suffice,  will  it  not  ? 

Yes,  but  that  was,  as  you  say,  a  present.  You  surely 
did  not  suppose  ®  that  I  would  buy  books  with  that? 

You  young  rogue !  You  talk  as  if  you  still  had  *°  tlie 
money  in  your  pocket. 

And  so  I  have  " ;  but  I  am  going  ^^  to  buy  me  a  pair  of 
skates  with  it. 

Oh,  that's  it.  —  Well,  what  l)ook8  do  you  want,  then  ? 

In  the  first  i)lace,**  a  German  reader.  You  will  surely 
be  glad  to  hear  that." 

Yes,  I  want  you  to  learn  *^  (lerman  thoroly.  Hut  are 
you  thru  with  the  grammar  already  V 

No,  we  have  only  had  twenty  exercises;  there  are^* 
forty  in  the  book. 

I  hoj)e  that  you  will  do  the  remaining  ones  too." 

Oh,  of  course ;  we  shall  still  have  grammar  every  otlier 
day." 

EXERCISE  33  a 

1.  I  fetclied  a  chair,  seated  myself,  and  waite<l.  2.  Some 
one  knocke<l ;  I  opened  the  door  and  asked  who  was  *° 
there,  but  no  one  answered.  3.  We  talked  of  "^  l)ooks;  he 
showed  great  knowledge,  and  1  learned  much.  4.  I  told 
him "  what  I  thought,  but  it  made  no  difference ;  he  did 
not  believe  me.^^  5.  I  have  heard  notliing  of  ^  the  affair. 
6.  I  shall  always  esteem  her.  7.  You  will  soon  hear  from 
me.  8.  He  will  show  you  ^*  the  way.  9.  Let  some  one  oi)en 
a  window.  10.  He  has  studied  two  years  at  ^  a  German  uni- 
versity. 11.  Who  would  have  believed  it  I  12.  You  have  . 
learned  much ;  soon  you  will  no  longer  ^  need  a  teacher. ,  A 
13.  I  have  bought  me  ^^  a  new  house.  14.  1  have  always 
followed  your  advice.^^ 

Vocabulary 

Bemabk.  —  The  weak  verbs,  not  counting  compounds,  which  have 
already  been  introduced  in  the  preceding  exercises,  are  as  follows  :  angs 
ftigen,  antwortcn,  braud^en,  banfen,  bauern,  beuten,  fct|(en,  fragcn,  frcucn,  gtauj 
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ben,  ]()o(en,  l^oren,  l^iitcn,  Hopfcn,  foftcn,  lautcn,  Ithen,  Icgcn,  Icrncn,  lieben, 
lobcn,  ma(^cn,  meincn,  5ffnen,  rcben,  ru^cn,  jagcn,  \d)Ci^tn,  jc^en,  jpiclen,  ftcrfen, 
ftimmen,  ftubicren,  wartcn,  too^ncn,  tounjd^en,  jcigcn.  For  the  irregular  weak 
verbs  bringen,  bcnfen,  fennen,  nenncn,  see  §  330. 

bie  9lufgabe,  w.  exercise.  ba§  Scfebuc^,  s.^  reading-book, 

bcr  SBcttler,  s.^  beggar.  reader. 

bifligen,  v.  w,  approve.  neben,  prep.  (dat.  and  ace.)  be- 

banu,  ado.  then.  side,  along  with. 

cileii,  r.  vh  make  haste.  oh,  sub.  conj.  whether;  al§  ob, 

fcrticj,   adj.   ready ;    fcrtig    mit,  as  if. 

thru  with.  ber  ©c^elm,  *.*  rogue,  scamp, 

geniigen,  v.  ?^.  be  enough,  suffice,      fci&enfen,  v.  w.  present,  give. 
gliicfticf)crmcije,  adv.  fortunately      ber  ©(i)(ittj(i)U^,  s.*  skate  [slide- 

[lucky-wise] .  shoe] . 

bie  (Gramma' tif,  iv.  grammar.  ftet^,  adv.  always  [stead-ily]. 

griinb(icf),  adj.  thoro.  iibrig,  adj.  remaining  [over-], 

bie  §anb(ung,  w.  shop,  store.  berlangen,  v.  w.  demand,  want, 

l^offen,  V.  tv.  hope.  [-long]. 

jebenfaUi^,  adv.  at  any  rate.  t)erfuc^en,  v.  w.  try  [-seek]. 

ber  ^auf,  s.*  {pi.  au),  purchase.  'ta^  SBorterbuc^,  n.  s.^  diction- 
faufen,  v.  w.  buy.  ary  [word-book]. 

bie  S!cftu're,  to.  text  for  reading. 

Notes.  — 1  Q^Iilcflif^ermetfe ;  formed  from  the  gen.  glttrflid^er  SBcife 
{3iVife  =  manner)  used  adverbially.  —  2  J>ajtt,  for  them,  or  for  the 
purchase.  — ^geffi^enft  ^aft,  gave,  not  have  given;  German  often  uses 
the  perf.  where  English  prefers  a  pi*et.  —  ^  gemaci^t,  done. — ^rnidj 
attitt  S3ettlev  madjen^  make  me  a  beggar :  see  §  266,  2,  a.  —  «  ba  l^aft  bu 
rcc^t,  i^erc  2/OM  arc  r/r/Ai ;  to  be  rif/W  =  re(^t  l^abcn,  not  red^t  fcin.  — 
^  baft  ♦  .  .  tohvtf  that  it  would  be  in  order.  —  ^l  gaye ;  use  the  perf.  — 
®you  surely  did  not  suppose,  bu  mcintcfl  bod^  Wol^I  nit^t.  — 1<>  had, 
l^attcji,  in  dependent  order  (see  Ex.  82,  n.  6).  — 11  And  so  I  haye,  unb 
ic^  1^  a  b  e  c«  andj  tvixUidj,  — 12 1  am  going,  ic^  tuerbe.  — 1»  In  the  first 
place,  crflcn«.  — 1*  You  will  .  .  .  that,  ba«  tuirft  bu  boc^  tt)o^t  gem 
t)oren.  — 15 1  want  you  to  learn,  idj  ttjunfci^e  bag  bu  . . .  lerneft  (subj.).  — 
^^  there  are,  e«  finb.  —  ^'^  too,  aud),  before  bie  ilbrtgcn.  —  ^^  eyery  other 
day,  afle  gtDci  S^age  following  nod).  — *®  was,  fei  or  n^cire.  —  ^^  of ,  t)on. 
—  21  Use  the  dat.  —  22  at,  auf,  with  dat.  —  28  no  longer,  nid^t  mcl^r. 

The  Strong  Conjugation  -^ 

179.  Characteristics.  The  distinguishing  characteris- 
tics of  all  strong  verbs  are,  as  we  have  seen,  (1)  vowel- 


..1 
/ 


if 
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change  in  the  preterit  and  (2)  the  ending  en  in  the  per- 
fect' participle.  To  these  may  be  added  two  others 
which  are  found  only  in  certain  verbs,  namely :  (3) 
vowel-change  in  the  present  indicative  and  imperative, 
and  (4)  umlaut  in  the  preterit  subjunctive. 

180.  Formation  of  the  Preterit.  The  vowel  of  the 
preterit  indicative  is  always  different  from  that  of  the 
infinitive.  The  first  and  third  persons  singular  have  no 
ending ;  elsewhere  the  endings  are  as  in  the  present. 

1.  The  final  consonant  of  the  stem  usually  remains  the 
same  in  all  the  principal  parts,  as  in  Qibzn,  gab,  gegeben. 
But  a  consonant  is  everywhere  liable  to  be  doubled  to  indi- 
cate that  the  preceding  vowel  is  short ;  e.  g.  bitten,  bat,  ge* 
beten ;  reiten,  ritt,  geritten.  In  a  few  verbs  the  consonant 
changes ;  e.  g.  jie^en,  jog,  gejogen. 

2.  The  preterit  subjunctive,  first  person  singular,  is  regu- 
larly formed  by  adding  e  to  the  corresponding  indicative 
form,  with  umlaut  of  the  root-vowel  if  possible ;  e.  g.  I^ielt- 
^ielte  (from  ^alten) ;  gab-gabe  (from  geben). 

181.  Formation  of  the  Perfect  Participle.  The  end- 
ing is  always  en.  The  root-vowel  may  be  like  that  of 
the  infinitive,  as  in  gebcn,  gab,  gcgcbcn ;  or  like  that  of 
the  preterit,  as  in  rcitcn,  ritt,  geritten ;  or  unlike  either,  as 
in  fingen,  fang,  gefnngen. 

1.  The  prefix  ge  is  required.  For  the  omission  of  it  in 
certain  rare  cases  see  §  188,  3,  a. 

182.  Vowel-Change  in  the  Present.  This  affects  but 
three  forms,  namely,  the  second  and  third  person  singu- 
lar of  the  present  indicative,  and  in  some  verbs  the  sec- 
ond person  singular  of  the  imperative.  The  changes 
that  take  place  are  as  follows : 

1.  Radical  a  becomes  d  in  the  indicative,  but  remains 
unchanged  in  the  imperative ;  thus  from  tragen,  to  bear,  \i) 
trage,  bu  trdgft,  er  trdgt,  tpir  tragen,  imperative  trage. 
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2.  Radical  e  if  short  becomes  i ;  e.  g.  1^  elf  en,  to  help,  id^ 
^elfe,  bu  ^ilfft,  er  ^ilft,  toir  ^elfen,  imperative  ^ilf.  For  radi- 
cal long  e  the  rule  is  not  so  simple.  In  seven  verbs  it 
changes  to  ie,  in  three  to  i,  and  in  seven  it  remains  mi- 
changed ;  e.  g.  xij  fe^e,  bu  fiel^ft,  er  fie^t,  tpiv  fe^en,  fie^  ;  id^ 
ne^me,  bu  nimmft,  er  nimmt,  tpir  ne^men,  nimm ;  \i)  fte^e,  bu 
fte^ft,  er  ftef^t,  toir  ftel^en,  fte^. 

a.  Like  fe^en  are  befe^Ien,  emj)fef|len,  gefd^e^en,  lefen,  fd^e^ 
ren,  fte^Ien ;  like  ne^men,  are  geben  and  treten ;  like  fte^en, 
belpegen,  ge^en,  genefen,  l^eben,  i)fle0en,  toeben. 

3.  Other  vowels  and  the  diphthongs  remain,  in  general, 
unchanged,  but  in  laufen,  fto^en  and  sometimes  in  fommen, 
the  stem- vowel  undergoes  umlaut  in  the  2.  and  3.  person 
indicative.  In  §  331  will  be  found  a  complete  list  of  the 
strong  verbs,  with  their  vowel-changes. 

183.  The  Dropping  of  the  Connecting  Vowel.  Strong 
verbs  usually  reject  the  connecting  vowel  in  those  forms 
of  the  present  that  have  undergone  vowel-change.  If 
then  the  stem  ends  in  t,  so  that  two  t^s  would  be 
brought  together  in  the  third  person  singular,  the  two 
contract  to  one ;  thus  ci^  gilt,  for  gilt't,  from  getteit,  to  he 
worth.  Otherwise  the  rules  for  the  use  of  the  connect- 
ing vowel  are  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  weak  verbs. 

1.  The  following  examples  will  show  the  difference  in 
the  present  inflection  of  like-sounding  strong  and  weak 
verbs : 

Strong  Weak 

xil  ^alte,  bu  l^dltft,  er  l^dlt    id^  toalte,  bu  toalteft,  er  ipaltet 

idE^  labe,  bu  Idbft,  er  Idbt    id^  babe,   bu  babeft,   er  babet 

id^  effe,    bu  i^t  (or  iffeft),  er  i^t      id^  JJreffe,  bu  i)rejfeft,  er  J)re6t 

2.  The  imperative  second  person  singular  omits  the  final 
e  in  those  verbs  that  have  i  or  ie  changed  from  e ;  thus  lie^, 
from  lefen  ;  f|ilf,  from  l^elfen  ;  but  trage,  from  tragen. 
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184.  Examples  of  Strong  Conjugation :  fel^en,  to  see, 
conjugated  with  I|a6en ;  fallen,  to  /ally  conjugated  with 
fcin. 

1.  Conjugation  of  fe^en.  Principal  parts,  fe^en,  fa^,  ge* 
fel^en. 


PRKS.    IND. 

PRES.    SUB  J. 

td^  fe^e 

I  see 

id^  fef^e 

bu  fie^ft 

thou  seest 

bu  fe^eft 

er  fiel^t 

he  sees 

er  fe^e 

h)ir  fel^en 

we  see 

Xoxx  fe^en 

t^r  fe^t 

you  see 

i^r  fe^et 

fte  fel^en 

they  see 

fie  fe^en 

PBET.    IND. 

PRET.    SUBJ. 

td^fa^ 

I  saw 

id^  fd^e 

bu  fa^ft 

thou  smvest 

bu  jd^eft 

er  fal^ 

he  saw 

er  fd^e 

toxx  fallen 

we  saw 

h)ir  fd^en 

i^r  fal^t 

you  saw 

i^r  fd^et 

fie  fallen 

they  saw 

fie  fdf^en 

PERFECT    IND. 

PERFECT    SUBJ. 

id^  ffobt  gefel^en 

I  have  seen 

id^  ^abe  gefe^en 

bu  ^aft  gefel^en 

thou  hast  seen 

bu  l^abeft  gefe^en 

er  f)at  gefel^en 

he  has  seen 

er  \:)(At  gefef^en 

h)ir  l^aben  flefe^en 

we  have  seen 

h)ir  l^aben  gefe^en 

il^r  ^abt  gefe^en 

you  have  seeri 

i^r  ^abet  gefe^en 

fie  l^aben  gefe^en 

they  have  seen 

fie  ^aben  gefe^en 

PLUPEKF.    IND. 

PLUPERF.    SUBJ. 

id^  l^atte  gefe^en 

I  had  seen 

id^  ^dtte  gefe^en 

bu  l^atteft  gefe^en 

thou  hadst  seen 

bu  l^dtteft  gefef^en 

er  ^atte  gefe^en 

he  had  seen 

er  ^dtte  gefei;en 

h)ir  l^atten  gefe^en 

we  had  seen 

h)ir  ^dtten  gefe{)en 

il^r  ^attet  gefe^en 

you  had  seen 

i^r  ^dttet  gefe^en 

jte  l^atten  gefe^en 

they  had  seen 

fie  ^dtten  gefe^en 

CONJUGATION 
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FUTURE    IND. 

id}  toerbe  fe^en 
bu  tpirft  fef^en 
er  h)irb  fe^en 
h)ir  toerben  fe{)en 
i^r  toerbet  fe^en 
fie  tDerben  fel(>en 

FUT.  PERF.  IND. 

id)  tDerbe 
bu  tt)irft 
er  h)irb 
h)ir  hjerben 
il^r  toerbet 
fie  tDerben 


/  sAa^Z  see 
thou  wilt  see 
he  will  see 
we  shall  see 
you  will  see 
they  will  see 

I  shall 
thou  wilt 
he  will 
we  shall 
you  will 
they  will 

PRESENT    CONDITIONAL 


Co 


FUTURE   SUBJ. 

id)  toerbe  fel^en 
bu  toerbeft  fe^en 
er  toerbe  fe^en 
h)ir  toerben  fel^en 
i^r  toerbet  fe^en 
fie  tDerben  fe^en 

FUT.  PERF.  SUBJ 

id^  iperbe 
bu  toerbeft 
er  toerbe 
h)ir  tDerben 
il^r  iperbet 
fie  toerben 


CO 


id)  tDiirbe  fe^en 
bu  toiirbeft  fe^en 
er  toilrbe  fe^en 
h)ir  toiirben  fef^en 
i^r  toilrbet  fel^en 
fie  toiirben  fel^en 


/  should  see 
thou  wouldst  see 
he  would  see 
we  should  see 
you  would  see 
they  would  see 


PERFECT    CONDITIONAL 


id^  tDurbe 
bu  toilrbeft 
er  toilrbe 
tt)ir  ipurben 
i^r  ipurbet 
fie  toilrben 


Ob 


fie^  (bu),  see  (thou) 
fel^e  er,  let  him  see 

PRESENT    INFINITIVE 

(ju)  fel^en,  {to)  see 

PERFECT    INFINITIVE 

flefel^en  ju  l^aben,  to  have  seen 


I  should 
thou  wouldst 
he  ivould 
we  should 
you  would 
they  tvould 

IMPERATIVE 

fel^en  h)ir,  let  us  see 
fel^(e)t  (i^r),  see  (you) 
fe^en  fie,  let  them  see 

PRESENT    PARTICIPLE 

fe^enb,  seeinf/ 

PERFECT    PARTICIPLE 

flefe^en,  seen 
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2.  Conjugation  of  fatten.     Principal  parts,  fatten,  fiel,  ge^ 
fatten. 


PRES.    IND. 

PRES.    SUBJ. 

ic^  fatte 

Ifall 

id^  fatte 

bu  fattft 

thou  falleM 

bu  fatteft 

er  fattt 

he  falls 

er  fatte 

h)ir  fatten 

we  fall 

tt)ir  fatten 

i^r  fattt 

you  fall 

i^r  fattet 

fie  fatten 

they  fall 

fie  fatten 

PRET.    IND. 

PRET.    SUBJ. 

id^  fiel 

IfeU 

id^  fiele 

bu  fielft 

thou  fellest 

bu  fieleft 

er  fiel 

he  fell 

er  fiele 

h)ir  fielen 

7ve  fell 

h)ir  fielen 

il^r  fielt 

you  fell 

i^r  fielet 

fie  fielen 

they  fell 

fie  fielen 

PERF.    IND. 

PERF.    SUBJ. 

id^  Bin  gefatten 

I  have  fallen 

id^  fei  gefatten 

bu  bift  gefatten 

thou  hast  falleii 

bu  fei(e)ft  gefatten 

er  ift  gefatten 

he  has  fallen 

er  fei  gefatten 

h)ir  finb  gefatten 

we  have  fallen 

h)ir  feien  gefatten 

ii}v  feib  gefatten 

you  have  fallen 

i^r  feiet  gefatten 

fie  fmb  gefatten 

they  have  fallen 

fie  feien  gefatten 

PLUPERF.    IND. 

PLUPERF.    SUBJ. 

id)  h)ar  gefatten 

I  had  fallen 

id^  toare  gefatten 

bu  toarft  gefatten 

thou  hadst  fallen 

bu  tocireft  gefatten 

er  toar  gefatten 

he  had  fallen 

er  iDcire  gefatten 

h)ir  toaren  gefatten 

we  had  fallen 

h)ir  ipdren  gefatten 

i^rh)ar(e)t  gefatten 

you  had  fallen 

il^r  todret  gefatten 

fie  iparen  gefatten 

they  had  fallen 

fie  h)dren  gefatten 

FUTURE    IND. 

FUTURE    SUBJ. 

id^  toerbe  fatten 

I  shall  fall 

id^  toerbe  fatten 

bu  h)irft  fatten 

thou  wilt  fall 

bu  iperbeft  fatten 

er  tt)irb  fatten 

he  will  fall 

er  toerbe  fatten 

CONJUGATION 
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h)ir  toerben  fatten 
i^r  toerbet  fatten 
fie  iperben  fatten 

FUT.    PERF.    IND, 

id^  toerbe 
bu  toirft 
er  h)irb 
h)ir  iperben 
il^r  toerbet 
fie  toerben 


we  shall  fall 
you  will  fall 
they  will  fall 


CO 


3' 


/  sliall 
thou  wilt 
he  loill 
we  shall 
you  vnll 
they  will 


Si 


h)ir  toerben  fatten 
i^r  toerbet  fatten 
fie  toerben  fatten 

FUT.    PERF.    SUBJ. 

id^  loerbe 
bu  iperbeft 
er  iperbe 
h)ir  tDerben 
i^r  iperbet 
fie  toerben 


PRESENT    CONDITIONAL 


id^  toiirbe  fatten 
bu  toiirbeft  fatten 
er  h)ttrbe  fatten 
h)ir  ipurben  fatten 
i^r  ipiirbet  fatten 
fie  toiirben  fatten 


I  should  fall 
thou  woxddst  fall 
he  would  fall 
we  should  fall 
you  would  fall 
they  would  fall 


PERFECT   CONDITIONAL 


id^  toiirbe 
bu  toiirbeft 
er  toiirbe 
h)ir  tDiirben 
il^r  hjiirbet 
fie  toiirben 


I  should 
thou  wouldst 
he  would 
we  should 
you  would 
they  would 


• 


IMPERATIVE 


fatte  (bu),  fall  {thou) 
fatte  er,  let  him.  fall 

PRESENT    INFINITIVE 

{l\x)  \oSitn,  {to)  fall 

PERFECT    INFINITIVE 

gefatten  ju  fein,  to  have  fallen 


2. 


fatten  toir,  let  us  fall 
fattet  (il^r),  fall  {you) 
fatten  fie,  let  them  fall 

PRESENT    PARTICIPLE 

fattenb,  falling 

PERFECT    PARTICIPLE 

gefatten,  fallen 
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185.  Irregular  Strong  Verbs.  The  three  verbs  gd)en, 
gOj  ftcl)Cit,  standi  and  tun,  do^  are  irregular  in  that  they 
form  their  preterit  and  perfect  participle  from  a  stem 
different  from  that  of  the  present.  They  are  also  with- 
out vowel-change  in  the  present.  The  principal  paii» 
are  gcljeit,  giiig,  gcgaitgcn ;  ftcl)cit,  ftaitb,  gcftanbcii ;  tun,  tat, 
gctau.  The  simple  tenses  of  the  indicative  are  inflected 
as  follows : 


Present 

Preterit 

id^  ge^e       ftef^e 

tue 

0i"G 

ftanb 

tat 

bu  ge^ft      ftel^ft 

tuft 

flinflft 

ftanbft 

tatft 

er  ge^t        ftel^t 

tut 

flinfl 

ftanb 

tat 

h)ir  gel^en   fte(;en 

tun 

gingen 

ftanben 

taten 

i^r  ge^t       fte^t 

tut 

gingt 

ftanbct 

U\M 

fie  ge^en     fteben 

tun 

gingen 

ftanben 

taten 

1.  The  other  forms  are  regular,  gcl(|en  being  conjugated 
with  fein,  fteben  and  tun  with  l;abcn. 

186.  Verbs  of  Mixed  Inflection.  A  number  of  verbs 
which  were  once  strong  have  passed  over,  wholly  or  in 
part,  to  the  weak  conjugation  ;  e.  g.  rad)cn,  rod),  gcrod)cn, 
to  aretige^  is  now  usually  conjugated  varf)cn,  rad)tc,  gc* 
rad)t. 

1.  Thus  strong  and  weak  fonuH  from  the  same  verb  may 
exist  side  by  side.  When  this  is  the  case  they  are  some- 
times associated  with  difference  of  meaning ;  c.  g.  the  prin- 
cipal parts  of  fd^affen  in  tlie  sense  of  create  are  fcbaffen,  fd^uf, 
gefd^affen ;  but  in  the  sense  of  do^  he  Oksi/,  fd;affen,  fd^affte, 
gefd^afft. 

187.  Rule  of  Order  V :  Dependent  Infinitives.  A  de- 
pendent infinitive,  with  or  without  5U,  comes  last  if  the 
verb  is  in  a  simple  tense,  otherwise  next  to  the  last ; 
e.  g.  id)  t)abc  nid)t^  niit  bcr  ®ad)e  ju  tint,  /  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  affair;  but  ic^  t)abc  nid^ti^  mit  ber  <ZQid)t  ju 
tun  ge^abt,  /  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  affair. 
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1.  An  infinitive  dependent  upon  a  verb  which  itself 
stands  in  the  dependent  order  generally  comes  just  before 
the  verb  if  unmodified,  but  after  it  if  modified  by  an  object 
or  an  adverb ;  e.  g.  obh)o{)I  id)  \\)n  ju  anttoorten  gcbeten  l^atte, 
tho  I  had  asked  him  to  answer ;  but  obtDOl^I  \i)  t^n  {jebeten 
^atte,  tneine  S^rage  ju  beanttuorten,  tho  I  had  asked  him  to 
answer  my  question, 

EXERCISE  34 
Reading  Lesson  :   Strong  Verbs 

3Rein  Ueber  ^reunb !  6nbltci^  l^aft  ®u  2)ein  Iange§  ©d^toeis 
gen  gebrod^en ;  3)ein  SSrief  toom  12.  biefe^  9Konat§  ift  mir  foe* 
ben  ju  §dnben  gefommen.  %vix  bie  5iaci^ricl^ten,  bie  ®u  mir  au§ 
ber  §eimat  gibft,  banfe  ic^  3)ir  l^erjKd^,  obtoo^I  anbere  §reunbe 
mir  jum  2^eiP  fd^on  iiber  biefelbcn  2)inge  gefd^rieben  l^atten. 
3d^  fd^Iie^e  ^  au§  2)einem  SSricfe,  ba^  eg  3)ir  gut  ge^t,  unb  ba^ 
2)u  !eine  ©efal^r  laufft/  an  *  ber  ©d^tDinbfud^t  ju  fterben.  2)ie 
Sefd^reibung  Seiner  Sleife  nad^  6{)icago  tt)ar  mir  l^od^ft  tnteref* 
fant.  9Ba§  ®u  nidE^t  atte^  gefel^en  l^aft !  Unb  in  tt)ie  furjer 
3eit !  ^tnn  eg  fd^eint,  ba^  ®u  nur  brei  ober  toier  2^age  bort  ges 
blieben  bift. 

5Kun,  idE^  l^abe  aud^  fiirjKd^  eine  fleine  Sleife  gemad^t,  —  eine 
^u^tpanberung  *  im  iparjgebirge.  35ietteid^t  \mx\i  S)u  gem  batoon 
l^oren.  3d^  ^atte  mel  toon  ben  ©d^onl^eiten  biefer  ©egenb  ge^ort 
unb  gelefen,  unb  toar  natiirlid^  redE^t  neugierig  barauf ®  gelDorben. 
SSor  ettpa  jtoei  SBod^en-  fj)rad^  id^  eineg  2^ageg  "^  bariiber  mit  eis 
nem  Sefannten,  ber  meine  5ieugierbe  ju  teilen  fd^ien,  unb  h)ir 
trafen  bie  35erabrebung,  ben  beriil^mten  93rodfen^  jufammen  in 
3lugenfd^ein  ^u  ne^men.® 

EXERCISE  34  a 

1.  She  speaks,  reads,  and  writes  German  very  well. 
2.  The  picture  hangs  too  high.  3.  He  does  not  keep  ^°  his 
word.  4.  ]\Iy  physician  advises  a  long  walk  every  day,!^ 
but  that  ^^  takes  too  much  time.  5.  What  w^ould  you  give 
for  it  ?     G.  I  asked  ^^  him  to  remain.      7.  How   long   did 
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you  remain  ?  8. 1  found  him  as  **  he  was  lying  by  the  way, 
helped  him  *^  upon  "  his  feet  and  gave  him  ^^  some  money. 
9  I  came  home  late,"  sat  a  while  by  the  stove,  wrote  a  few 
letters,  and  then  went"  to  bed.  10.  You  have  done  much 
for  me.  11.  I  have  written  three  letters,  but  he  has  not 
answered.  12.  We  have  remained  too  long  already. 
13.  If  you  had  come  a  little  earlier,  I  should  have  found  " 
you.     14.  I  now  saw  that  we  had  gone  too  far. 

NoTK.  —  At  this  point  it  will  he  well  to  review  and  memorize  the 
principal  parts  of  the  stronf?  verl>s  already  introduced  in  the  ])re(*eding 
exerciseH.  Omitting  compounds  they  are  as  follows,  those  conjugated 
with  jet  It  being  marked  with  an  asterisk: 


bitten 

bat 

gebetcn 

fd)cincn 

fd)icn 

gcfd)iencn 

♦bleiben 

blieb 

geblicbcn 

fdjveibcn 

fdjvicb 

gefd)ricbcn 

finben 

fanb 

gcfunbeu 

fcbcn 

fab 

gefcbcn 

gebcn 

flab 

gegcbeii 

♦jcin 

iuar 

gciuefcii 

♦gcbcu 

flinfl 

gcgangeii 

fifieti 

fafe 

gefeffen 

l^Iteit 

bielt 

gebalteit 

fpvcd)cn 

fprad) 

gcfprod)eu 

l^igeit 

bien 

gcbeifecii 

ftebcn 

ftaub 

gcftaiibcn 

l^Ifcn 

balf 

gebolfcu 

tun 

tat 

getau 

♦tommcn 

tarn 

getomuien 

tvagen 

tvug 

gctragcn 

Icfeu 

(a$ 

gelefen 

*iucvbcn 

iuarb 

geiuorbcn 

liegen 

lag 

gelegeu 

luurbc 

ne^tiien 

nabin 

gcnommcn 

jieben 

5L^9 

gejogen 

ratcn 

riet 

gevaten 

Vocabulary 

ber  ^ugcnfdjein,  s.^  view  [eye- 
shine]. 

betannt,  adj.  known  ;  as  suhst. 
acquaintance. 

bie  ^efcbreibung,  ir.  description. 

brcdieu,  v.  s.  (brad),  gebrod)en), 
break. 

cnblid),  adv,  finally  [end-]. 

ber  Su6,.s.«  ipl.  giifee),  foot. 

bie  ©efal^r,  w.  danger. 

bie  ^eitnat,  w.  home  [home-]. 


ber^Iicb,  adj,  heart-y,  cordial. 

fiirjiid),  adi\  lately. 

laufen,  r.  s,  (lief,  gelaufen,   aux. 

jein),  run  [leap], 
bie  S^ieugicvbc,  u\  curiosity, 
neugievig,  adj\  curious, 
obtuobi,  •'*wi.  conj,  altlio. 
fd)(icBen,  r.  s,  ()d)(o6,  gefd)Io|)en), 

infer,  conclude, 
fcbtueigen,  r.  s,  (fd)tuieg,  gefd)ipie= 

gen),  be  silent. 
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bie  ©ci^njtnbfuc^t,  w.  consumption,  treffen,  v,  s.  (traf,  getroffen),  hit, 

foeben,  adv.  just  now  [so-even].  hit  upon. 

fterben,  v.  s.  (ftarB,  geftorben,  aux.  bie  SBera'brebung,  w,  agreement, 

fein),  die  [starve].  arrangement, 

teilen,  v.  w.  share  [deal].  jufammen,  adv.  together. 

Notes.  —  i  pm  Ztilf  in  part.  —  2  fd^Uege  ;  notice  that  (d^Uegcn  has 
gcfd^toffcn  (not  gcjc^logcn)  in  the  perf.  pple.  This  means  that  the  0  is 
short.  —  8  Iftttfft ;  see  §  182,  3.  ©cfal^r  laufcn  =  to  run  a  risk.  — *  an, 
of;  the  name  of  the  malady  from  which  one  suffers,  or  of  which  one 
dies,  is  put  in  the  dat.  with  an.  —  *  ^tt^ttiattbernng,  walking  tour.  — 
*  baranf ^  with  regard  to  it.  —  ^  cineiS  Za^t^f  one  day ;  for  the  gen.  of 
time  see  §  261,  2.  —  ^S3roffen^  Brocken;  the  highest  summit  of  the 
Harz  Mountains. —9  ne^meti;  see  §  182,  2.  3n  Slugcnfci^cin  ne^nten 
=  to  inspect,  take  a  view  of.  — 10  keep,  l^attcn.  —  ^^  every  day,  ace. 
—  ^2  that ;  ba«,  rather  than  bcr.  —  ^^  ask,  bitten.  —  1*  as,  Wie  {sub, 
conj.).  —  IS  Use  the  dat.  —  ^^  upon,  auf  with  ace.  —  i^  home  late ;  see 
§  96,  1.  —  "  then  went,  gtng  bann.-—  1*  I  should  have  found,  l^fittc  id^ 
gcfunben  or  njiirbe  ic^  . . .  gcfunben  l^abcn.  The  reason  for  the  inverted 
order  is  explained  further  on  in  §  200. 

EXERCISE  35 
Reading  Lesson:   The  Same  Continued 

3lm  ndd^ften  XaQt  ful^ren  h)ir  mit  ber  (SifenBal^n  Bi^  nai) 
SBernigerobe,^  unb  t>on  ba  gingen  tt)ir  ju  ^u^  nai)  ^l^tnhuxQ, 
einem  fleinen  ®orfe,  ipeld^eg  ungefal^r  t)ier  Stunben^  toom 
S3rodengiJ)fel  entfemt*  liegt.  §ier  fanben  h)ir  balb  ein  gute^ 
©aft^auS,  too  toir  ung  jiemlid^  frii^  ju  Sett  legten.  3lm  folgeus 
ben  SKorgen  ^ingen  leid^te  2Bol!en  am  §immel,  unb  man  riet  * 
ung,  auf  gute^  SBetter  ju  toarten.  6^  toare  Beffer  getoefen, 
W^nn  toxx  biefem  Slate  gefolgt  toaren,  aber  baju  toaren  h)ir  ju  nn^ 
gebulbig.     SBir  l^ielten  *  bie  leid^ten  SBoIfen  nid^t  fiir  gefa^rlid^. 

2lIfo  mad^ten  toir  un^  frii^  auf  ben  SBeg/  unb  am  3lnfang 
ging  e^  aud^  toirtlid^  fe^r  fd^on.  3)ie  3KorgenIuft  Wax  ^od^ft  an^ 
gene^m,  bie  3SogeI  fangen  in  ben  Sdumen,  unb  eine  J)rdd^tige 
9iatur  bot,  todl^renb  toir  l^o^er  unb  ^5^er  ftiegen,  immer  neue 
3lei}e.  9?ac^bem  toir  ettoa  eine  ©tunbe  gegangen  iparen,  famen 
toir  an  einen  300  3=u^  ^  ^o^en  §elfen,  toeld^er  ben  9?amen  „3I- 
fenftein"  trdgt.    ©erfelbe  liegt  bid^t  am  SBege  unb  i[t  nid^t  fd^toer 
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ju  Befteigen.*   SBir  flommen  alfo  auf  ben  ®ij)fel  unb  fa^en  tool^I 
eine  l^albe  ©tunbe  broben. 

EXERCISE  35  a 

1.  The  river  runs  through  beaatiful  valleys.  2.  He  car- 
ries his  head  very  high.  3.  Let  him  be  silent  and  go  his 
way.®  4.  Please  shut  the  door  —  I  have  already  asked  ^^ 
you  twice.  5.  I  have  offered  you "  too  much  already. 
6.  It  seemed  impossible  to  mount  higher.  7.  At  last  we 
came  to "  a  little  village,  which  was  called  ITochstein. 
8.  I  met  ^'  her  at  ^*  the  station  and  we  drove  home  to- 
gether. 9.  On  the  summit  we  saw  a  little  girl  who  offered 
us "  the  flowers  that  she  had  found.  10.  I  would  l>e  si- 
lent if  only  he  had  not  broken  his  word.  11.  I  ran  quickly 
to  "  the  river,  gave  the  child  "  my  hand  and  drew  it  to  " 
the  land.  12.  The  child  would  have  died  if  I  liad  not 
come.  13.  You  would  have  fallen  had  I  not  taken  you  by 
the  hand.  14.  Who  knows  what  Byron  would  have  done  if 
he  had  not  died  so  young  ? 


VOCABULAKY 


befteigcn,  v.  s.  (bcfticg,  bcfticgen), 
climb. 

bictcn,  V.  s.  (boi,  gebotcn),  offer, 
bid. 

\>\6it,  adj,  close,  dense  [tight]. 

bag  3)orf,  «.'  village  [thorp]. 

broben,  adv,  up  there. 

bie  (Sifcnbafin,  w.  railway. 

cntfcmt,  adv.  distant. 

fal^ren,  v,  s.  (ful^r,  gefa^rcn,  aux, 
fein),  travel,  drive  [fare]. 

bcr  ijclfcn,  s,^  rock. 

ba§  (A)aft^au§,  s.^  inn  [guest- 
house]. 

gcfai^rUc]^,  adj.  dangerous. 


ber  ®ipfcl,  s,^  peak,  summit, 
ber  ^immcl,  s.^  heaven,  sky. 
f  limmen,  v.  s.  (f  (omm,  getlomtnen, 

aux,  fetn),  climb. 
nadjbt'm,  sub.  conj.  after, 
bie  9'Jatu'r,  tc.  nature. 
ber  ffitii,  «.*  charm, 
ftngen,  v.  s.  (Jang,  gejungen),  sing. 
fteigen,  v.  s.  (ftieg,  geftiegen,  aux. 

fein),  climb, 
u'ngebulbig,  adj,  impatient, 
ber  ^ogel,  s.^  (pi.  o),  bird  [fowl]. 
tudfirenb,  sub.  conj.  while ;  also 

prep,  (gen.),  during, 
bie  SSolfe,  w.  cloud  [welkin]. 
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Notes.  —  i  ^erttigero'be,  name  of  a  little  city  in  the  Harz  Moun- 
tains. —  2  3tnnben^  hours'  walk,  leagues ;  ace.  of  measure.  —  ^  gj||. 
f erttt^  distant^  away ;  the  ace.  of  measure  is  often  accompanied  by  an 
adv.  of  measure.  —  *  riet,  advised.  The  verb  also  means  to  guess 
(Ex.  30).  —  ^  l^ieltett ;  l^altcn  fiir  =  regard  as,  consider.  —  *  fi(^  anf  bett 
9Beg  mad^en^  to  start,  get  utider  way,  —  "^  gng  ;  used  in  the  sing.,  as  a 
measure  of  height,  after  a  numeral.  —  ^  j^efteigen  is  transitive,  while 
ftctgcn  is  intransitive.  The  construction  here  requires  a  transitive 
verb.  — ^  way,  ace,  tho  gc^cn  is  intransitive  ;  see  §  266,  1.  —  lo  ask, 
bitten  ;  the  order :  bid^  jd^on  gweimat.  —  ^^  Use  the  dat.  ;  the  order : 
bir  fd)ou  ju  t)[tt  —  ^  to,  an  with  ace.  —  i^  meet,  trcffen.  —  "  at,  auf 
with  dat.  '-  r 

EXERCISE  36 
Reading  Lesson  :   The  Same  Continued 

®ie  Slu^fid^t  toon  biefem  ^Punfte  toerbe  id^  fo  balb  nic^t  ber^ 
geffen.  SBd^renb  tt)ir  {)ier  fa^en  unb  J)lauberten,  beutete  mein 
3leife!amerab  tne^rmal^^  auf  bie  SBotten,  toeld^e  immef  nod^  am 
§immel  l^ingen  unb  gerabe  je^t  l^o^er  ju  fteigen  unb  bid^ter  ju 
toerben  fd^ienen.  SBir  fa^en,  ba^  e§  ein  ©etoitter  geben  toiirbe, 
unb  bad^ten^  fofort  an  bie  SBorte  ber  Seute  im  ©aftf^aufe. 
3lber  an '  eine  dtMU\)x  toax  je^t  nid^t  me^r  ju  benf en ;  baju 
glaubten  *  h)ir  ju  toeit  gegangen  ju  f ein.  2llfo  gingen  h)ir  toei* 
ter,  ba  lein  Dbbad^  ju  fe^en  *^  ipar,  nad^  bem  ©ij)fel  be«  Sergei 
JU.®  ^ti^i  f d^ritten  ipir  natiirlid^  f d^neller,  inbem  ^  h)ir  alle  ^)aar 
5Winuten  ®  33Iidfe  nad^  bem  §immel  toarfen.  SSon  3^i*  jw  3^i* 
liefen  U)ir  fogar  eine  Heine  Stredfe,  abet  ba§  tourbe  balb  ermiis 
benb.  (Snblid^  brad^  ba^  ©etpitter  log,  unb  toa^  fiir  ein  SBetter ! 
®er  Slegen  fiel  in  ©tromen,  ber  SBinb  blieg  unb  ^eulte  loie  toll  • 
unb  bog  bie  95aume/ba^  fie  brad^en.  SSlenbenbe  SSli^e  fd^offen 
ilberaU  burd^  bie  Suft  unb  fd^lugen  bi^loeilen  in  bie  Sciume. 


EXERCISE  36  a 

1.  He  stands  now  where  I  stood  ten  years  ago.  2.  The 
letter  has  been  lying  on  my  table  a  whole  week.  3.  We 
had  mounted  higher  and  higher  and  stood  now  upon  the 
summit.    4.  William  Tell  shot  an  apple  from  the  head  of 
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liis  child.  5.  llis  heart  beats  warmly  for  the  poor.  6.  We 
have  met  and  beaten  them  twice.  7.  The  thing  1)ends,  but 
it  does  not  break.  8.  The  wind  is  blowing  cold  from  the 
mountains ;  there  will  be  ^°  a  storm  9.  Prices  have  risen ; 
everything  has  become  dearer.  10.  lie  cast  one  glance  at^^ 
the  crowd  and  strode  quietly  into  the  building.  11.  Poets 
have  always  sung  of  love  and  l)eauty.  12.  llow  long  have 
you  been  standing  already  ?  13.  Did  you  drive  or  come  on 
foot?  14.  Why  are  you  silent?  Do  you  not  see  what  you 
have  done  ?  15.  That  throws  a  strong  light  upon  ^^  the 
whole  affair.  16.  It  struck  twelve  as  we  were  standing 
l>efore  the  door,  and  I  saw  that  we  had  come  too  late. 

VOCAKULARY 

bie  5luii>)icl)t,  w.  view  [outsight].  fcl)icftcn,  r.  s.  (fd)oft,  gejd)of|cn), 
bicgcn,  r.  s.  (bocj,  cjcboc^cn),  bend         shoot. 

[bow].  fvtjlnflcii,  r.  s,  (jcl)Iug,  gc)d)(agcn), 
blafcn,    y.   it.   (blics^,   geblajcii),  strike,  beat  [slay]. 

blow.  fd)veitcn,  r.  s,  (fd)vitt,  cjcjd^rittcn, 
blcnbcn,  r.  tr,  blind,  dazzle.  aux.  jcin),  Ht(»p. 

ber  93licf,  «.*  glance.  jocjar,  (idr.  actnally,  even, 

ber  33(i0,  .v.«  Hash,  lightning.  bic  Stvccfe,  tn.  stretch,  distance, 

crmiibcn,  v.  n\  tire,  fatigue.  ber  3trom,  s*  (pi.  i\),  stream. 

bao  ©emitter,  s.^  thunderstorm.  toll,  afij'  "J^d. 

l^euten,  v.  w.  howl.  Uberall,  adc.  (jverywhere. 

inbe'nt,  sub.  conj\  while,  since.  Dcrgcffcn,  v.  g.  (Dcrgafj,  Dercjcffen), 
bag  Cbbac^,  s.^  shelter  [-thatch].  forget. 

plaubern,  w.  chat.  toerfen,  v.  s.  (tuarf,  geworfen), 
ber  9iegen,  .v.^  rain.  throw,  cast  [warp], 

bic  JRUcffe^r,  w.  return.  ber  SSinb,  .v.*  wind. 

Notes. —  i  mel^rmad^,  several  times.  Notice  the  inversion  (Ex.  29, 
n.  2).  —  2  ^ad^ttn  ;  from  bcnfeu,  bac^tc,  gebac^t ;  one  of  the  irregular 
weak  verbs.  —  ^  oil  ♦  ♦  .  bettfett^  a  return  was  now  no  longer  to  be 
thought  of,  there  was  no  thinking  of  a  return  any  more.  —  *  glattbtett 
.  ♦  ♦  fcilt,  believed  that  we  had  gone.  —  *  §tt  f el|ett,  to  be  seen.  — «  mnj^ 
. .  .  Jtt,  toward.  —  ^  itt))em  ♦  ♦  ♦  ttiarf ett^  while  we  cast,  or  better  simply 
casting.  A  claiLse  with  inbcm  is  often  best  translated  by  the  Eng. 
pple.  in  ing.  — «  atte  ^oor  ^inuttn,  every  few  ininutes.  — »  wit  ioU, 
like  mad.  —  lo  i,©^  gcben.  —  ^^  at,  upon,  auf  with  ace. 
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The  Modal  Auxiliaries  and  ttitffen 

188.  Characteristics.  The  verbs  burfen,  to  .he  permit' 
ted,  Mnnen,  can^  tnOgen,  may^  tniiffen,  must^  folten,  shall^ 
Itjolten,  willy  and  toiffen,  to  know,  constitute  a  class  by 
themselves.  The  first  six  are  called  '  modal  auxiliaries.' 
They  and  iDiffen  were  originally  strong  verbs,  but  devel- 
oped weak  preterits  after  the  old  preterit  had  acquired 
present  meaning.  As  a  class  they  have  the  following 
peculiarities : 

1.  In  the  present  indicative  the  vowel  of  the  singular 
(except  in  fotten)  is  different  from  that  of  the  plural,  and 
the  third  person  singular  lacks  the  ending  t. 

2.  Where  the  infinitive  has  umlaut,  this  umlaut  disap- 
pears in  the  preterit  indicative,  but  is  found  in  the  preterit 
subjunctive. 

3.  Each  verb  (except  hjiffen)  has  two  perfect  participles, 
one  weak,  with  prefix  ge,  and  without  umlaut,  the  other 
strong,  without  ge,  and  identical  in  form  with  the  infinitive ; 
thus  from  lonnen,  gefonnt  and  f onnen.  The  strong  participle 
is  used  only  and  always  in  connection  with  an  infinitive ; 
thus  id^  ^abe  e^  nid^t  gefonnt,  /  have  not  been  able  (to  do) 
it ;  but  id^  l^abe  e^  nid^t  tun  !onnen,  /  have  not  been  able  to 
do  it. 

a.  There  are  a  few  other  verbs  that  show  this  last  pecu- 
liarity of  the  modal  auxiliaries ;  i.  e.  employ  what  seems  to 
be  the  infinitive,  and  really  is  so  if  the  verb  is  weak,  in 
connection  with  an  infinitive.  The  most  common  of  them 
are  l^ei^en,  l^elfen,  laffen,  fel^en  and  {)oren.  Thus  one  says  id^ 
^abe  fagen  l^oren,  /  have  heard  say, 

189.  Inflection  of  the  Modal  Auxiliaries.  The  forms 
are  given  below  without  translation,  because  they  must 
be  translated  variously.     See  §§  190  and  332  ff. 

1.  ^flrfcii.     Principal  parts,  biirfen,  burfte,  geburft. 
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PRES.  IND. 

PRES.  SUBJ. 

PRET.  IND. 

PRET.  SUBJ 

id^  barf 

ic^  biirfe 

id^  burfte 

id^  biirfte 

bu  barfft 

bu  biirfeft 

bu  burfteft 

bu  biirfteft 

er  barf 

er  biirfe 

er  burfte 

er  burfte 

h)ir  burfen 

h)ir  biirfen 

tt)ir  burften 

iDir  biirften 

t^r  biirft 

i^r  biirfet 

i^r  burftet 

i^r  biirftet 

fie  burfen 

fie  biirfen 

fie  burften 

fie  biirften 

PERFECT 

INDIC. 

PERFECT 

8UBJ. 

id^  l^abe  geburft 
bu  l^aft  geburft  else. 

or,  with  an  infinitive, 

id^  l^abe .  .  .  biirfen 
bu  l^aft .  .  .  biirfen  etc. 

PLUPERF.    INDIC. 

id^  l^atte  geburft 

bu  ^atteft  geburft  etc. 

or,  with  an  infinitive, 

id^  i)atit .  .  .  biirfen 

bu  ^attcft .  .  .  biirfen  etc. 

FUT.    INDIC. 

id^  toerbe  biirfen 
bu  h)irft  biirfen  etc. 

FUTURE    PERF.    INDIC. 

id^  toerbe  geburft  ^aben 
bu  toirft  geburft  l^aben  etc. 

or,  with  an  infinitive, 

xd)  tDerbe  l^aben  .  .  .  biirfen 
bu  h)irft  l^aben  .  .  .  biirfen  etc. 

PRESENT    COND. 

id^  toiirbe  biirfen 

bu  toiirbeft  biirfen  etc. 


i6)  i)aU  geburft 

bu  ^abeft  geburft  etc. 

or,  with  an  infinitive, 

id^  i)abt  .  .  .  biirfen 

bu  ^abeft .  .  .  biirfen  etc. 

PLUPERF.    SUBJ. 

i6)  l^dtte  geburft 

bu  ^dtteft  geburft  etc. 

or,  with  an  inlinitivo, 

id;  ^dtte  .  .  .  biirfen 
bu  ^dtteft .  .  .  biirfen  etc. 

FUT.    SUBJ. 

id^  toerbe  biirfen 

bu  tuerbeft  biirfen  etc. 

FUTURE    PERF.    SUBJ. 

id^  tperbe  geburft  I;aben 

bu  tDerbeft  geburft  {^aben  etc. 

or,  with  an  infinitive, 

id^  toerbe  l^aben  .  .  .  biirfen 
bu  tDerbeft  l^aben  .  .  .  biirfen 
etc. 

PERFECT    COND. 

idE^  toiirbe  geburft  l^aben 

bu  njiirbeft  geburft  l^aben  etc. 

or,  with  an  infinitive, 

id^  tpiirbe  baben . . .  biirfen  etc. 
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IMPERATIVE 
PBES.    INF. 

(ju)  biirfen 

PERFECT    INF. 

{jeburft  ju  l^aben 
2.  ^$nnen«     Principal  parts, 

PBES.  IND.  PBES.  SUBJ. 

id)  lann  xi)  lonne 

bu  fannft  bu  fdnneft 

cr  fann  er  fbnne 

h)ir  fonnen  toir  fonnen 

tl^r  fonnt  il^r  lonnet 

fie  fdnnen  fie  f5nnen 

PEBFECT    IXD. 

xi)  l^abe  flefonnt 
bu  ^aft  gelonnt  etc. 

or,  with  an  infinitive, 

id)  l^abe  .  .  .  liJnnen 
bu  l^aft  .  .  .  fbnnen  etc. 

PLUPEBF.    IND. 

id)  l^atte  gelonnt 

bu  l^atteft  gelonnt  etc. 

or,  with  an  infinitive, 

id)  ^abe  .  .  .  fiJnnen 
bu  l^aft .  .  .  fdnnen  etc. 

FUTUBE    IND. 

id^  h)erbe  fiJnnen 
bu  h)irft  fonnen  etc. 

FUT.    PEBF.    IND. 

id^  toerbe  gefonnt  l^aben 
bu  imrft  flelonnt  ^aben  etc. 

or,  with  an  infinitive, 

id)  toerbe  ^aben  .  .  .  fonnen 
bu  toirft  l^aben . . .  fonnen  etc. 


(wanting) 

PBES.    PPLE. 

biirfenb 

PEBFECT    PPLE. 

{jeburft,  biirfen 
fonnen,  fonnte,  {jefonnt. 

PBET.  IND.  PBET.  SUBJ. 

id)  fonnte  id)  f5nnte 

bu  fonnteft  bu  f onnteft 

er  fonnte  er  fonnte 

h)ir  fonnten  h)ir  fonnten 

il^r  fonntet  il^r  fonntet 

fie  fonnten  fie  fonnten 

PEBFECT    SUBJ. 

id)  l^abe  gefonnt 

bu  l^abeft  gefonnt  etc. 

or,  with  an  infinitive, 

id)  l^abe .  .  .  fonnen 

bu  l^dbeft .  .  .  fonnen  etc. 

PLUPEBF.    SUBJ. 

id)  ^dtte  gefonnt 

bu  l^dtteft  gefonnt  etc. 

or,  with  an  infinitive, 

id)  l^dtte  .  .  .  fonnen 

bu  l^dtteft .  .  .  fonnen  etc. 

FUTUBE    SUBJ. 

id)  toerbe  fonnen 

bu  h)erbeft  fbnnen  etc. 

FUT.    PEBF.    SUBJ. 

id)  h)erbe  gefonnt  l}(xbtn 

bu  h)erbeft  gefonnt  l^aben  etc. 

or,  with  an  infinitive, 

id)  h)erbe  l^aben  .  .  .  fonnen 
bu  h)erbeft  ^aben . . .  f  5nnen  etc. 
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PRESENT    COND. 

id^  toiirbc  fonnen 

bu  tDiirbeft  fonnen  etc. 


PERFECT    COND. 

id)  h)iirbe  gefonnt  l^aben 

bu  nnirbeft  {jefonnt  l^aben  etc. 

or,  with  an  infinitive, 

id)  tDiirbe  l^abcn  . . .  f 5nnen  etc, 
IMPERATIVE  (wanting) 

PRESENT  INF.  PRESENT  PPLE. 

(ju)  I5nnen  fiJnnenb 


PERF.    INF. 

flef onnt  ju  l^aben 


PERF.    PPLE. 

flelonnt,  fonnen 


3.  SRdgem     Princii)al  parts,  mogen,  mod^te,  flemod^t. 

PRES.  IND.      PRES.  SUBJ.     PRET.  IND.      PRET.  8UBJ. 


id)  mafl 

id)  moge 

id;  mod^te 

id^  mdd^te 

bu  maflft 

bu  mbgeft 

bu  moc^teft 

bu  mbd^teft 

er  mag 

er  m5ge 

er  mod^te 

er  mod^te 

h)tr  mdgen 

tDir  mdgen 

h)ir  mod^ten 

h)ir  mdd^ten 

i^r  mogt 

i^r  mijget 

i^r  mod^tet 

i^r  mbd^tet 

fie  mogen 

fie  m5gen 

fie  mod^ten 

fie  mdd^ten 

PERFECT 

IND. 

PERFECT 

8UBJ. 

id^  l^abe  gemod^t 
bu  l^aft  gemod^t  etc. 

or,  with  an  infinitive, 

id^  ^abe .  .  .  mogcn 
bu  ^aft .  .  .  mbgen  etc. 

PLUPERF.    IND. 

id^  l^atte  gemod^t 

bu  l^atteft  gemod^t  etc. 

or,  with  an  infinitive, 

id^  l^atte .  .  .  mdgen 
bu  l^atteft  ♦  .  .  mogen  etc. 

FUTURE    IND. 

id^  h)erbe  mogen 
bu  h)irft  mogen  etc. 


id^  l^abe  gemod^t 

bu  l^abeft  gcmod^t  etc. 

or,  with  an  infinitive, 

id^  l^abe  .  .  .  mogen 

bu  l^abeft  .  .  .  mbgen  etc. 

PLUPERF.    SUBJ. 

id^  l^dtte  gemod^t 

bu  l^dtteft  gemod^t  etc. 

or,  with  an  infinitive, 

id^  l^dtte  .  .  .  mogen 

bu  l^dtteft  .  .  .  mogen  etc. 

FUTURE    SUBJ. 

id^  toerbe  mogen 

bu  toerbeft  mogen  etc. 
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FUT.    PERFECT    IND. 

id)  h)erbe  gemod^t  l^aben 
bu  h)irft  flemod^t  l^aben  etc. 

or,  with  an  infinitive, 

id)  h)erbe  l^aben  .  .  .  mogen 
bu  h)irft  l^aben  .  .  .  mogen  etc. 


FUT.    PERFECT    SUBJ. 

id^  h)erbe  gemod^t  l^aben 

bu  iDcrbeft  gemod^t  l^aben  etc. 

or,  with  an  infinitive, 

id)  toerbe  l^aben  .  .  .  mogen 
bu  h)erbeft  l^aben  .  .  .  mogcn 
etc. 


PRESENT    COXD. 


id)  tDiirbc  mogen 

bu  toiirbeft  ntbgen  etc. 


PERFECT    COND. 

id)  toiirbc  gemod^t  l^abcn 

bu  tDiirbcft  gemod^t  l^aben  etc. 

or,  with  an  infinitive, 

id)  tDiirbe  ^abcn  •  .  .  ntogcn 
etc. 


IMPERATIVE  (wanting) 


PRES 

.    INF. 

PRES. 

PPLE. 

(JU) 

mogen 

m5genb 

PERF 

'.    IXF. 

PERF. 

PPLE. 

Qtmod)t 

ju  ^aben 

gemod^t, 

mogen 

4.  aRilffem 

Principal  i)art8,  miiffen,  mu^te. 

gemu^t. 

PRES.  IND. 

PRES.  SUBJ. 

PRET.  IND. 

PRET.  SUBJ. 

id^  mu^ 

id^  miiffe 

id^  mu^te 

id^  mii^te 

bu  mu^t 

bu  miiffeft 

bu  mu^teft 

bu  mii^teft 

er  mu^ 

er  miiffe 

er  mu^te 

er  mii^te 

h)ir  miiffen 

lt)ir  miiffen 

Wit  mu^ten 

h)ir  mii^ten 

ibr  mii^t 

i^r  miiffet 

i^r  mu^tet 

il^r  mii^tet 

fie  miiffen 

fie  miiffen 

fie  mu^ten 

fie  mii^ten 

PERF. 

IND. 

PERF.  SUBJ. 

id^  \)ait  gemu^t 
bu  f)a\i  gemu^t  etc. 

or,  with  an  infinitive, 

id^  l^abe  .  .  .  miiffen 
bu  ^aft .  .  .  miiffen  etc. 


id^  l^abe  gemu^t 

bu  ^abeft  gemu^t  etc. 

or,  with  an  infinitive, 

id^  ^abe .  .  .  miiffen 

bu  l^abeft  .  .  .  miiffen  etc. 
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PLUPERF.    IND. 

id^  l^atte  gemu^t 

bu  l^attcft  flemufet  etc. 

or,  with  an  infinitive, 

td^  l^atte .  .  .  mitffen 

bu  l^atteft .  .  .  miiffcn  etc. 

FUTURE    INI). 

id^  h)crbc  miiffen 
bu  iDirft  miiffen  etc. 

FUT.    PKRF.    IND. 

id)  h)erbc  gcmu^t  l^aben 
bu  toirft  fiemu^t  ^abcn  etc. 

or,  with  an  infinitive, 

id^  h)erbc  l^aben  .  .  .  miiffcn 
bu  toirft  ^aben  .  .  .  miiffen  etc. 


PLUPERF.    SUBJ. 

id^  l^atte  gemu^t 

bu  l^dtteft  flcmu^t  etc. 

or,  with  an  infinitive, 

id)  ^dtte  .  .  .  miiffen 

bu  l^dtteft .  .  .  miiffen  etc. 

FUTURE    8UBJ. 

id^  h)erbe  miiffen 

bu  h)erbcft  miiffcn  etc. 

FUT.    PERF.    SUBJ. 

id)  iuerbe  flemu^t  l^abcn 
bu  iuerbeft  gemu^t  l^aben  etc. 

or,  witli  an  iufinitiv'e, 

id)  iDerbcL^T^obenVniiffen 
bu  h)erbep\.  .  j^aben)  miiffen 
etc. 


PREf^ENT   OONI). 

id^  h)iirbe  miiffen 

bu  toiirbcft  mtiffen  etc. 


PERFECT    CONI). 

id)  iDiirbe  gemu^t  ^abcn 
bu  iDiirbcft  {^emu^t  J^aben 

or,  with  an  infinitive, 

id)  tDerbe  l^aben  . . .  miiffen  etc. 
IMPERATIVE  (wanting) 

PRE8.    INF.  PRE8.    PPLE. 

(ju)  miiffen  miiffenb 


PERF 

.    INF. 

PERF. 

PPLE. 

flemu^t 

ju  l^aben 

gemu^t. 

miiffen 

5.  Sotten. 

Principal  parts, 

,  fotten,  fottte,  oefottt. 

PRES.  IND. 

PRES.  SUBJ. 

PRET.  IND. 

PRET.  SUBJ 

ic^fott 

id)  foHe 

ic^  fottte 

ic^  fottte 

bu  foUft 

bu  foHeft 

bu  fottteft 

bu  fottteft 

erfott 

er  f  oHe 

er  fottte 

er  fottte 

h)ir  follen 

h)tr  fotten 

toir  fottten 

h)ir  fottten 

i^r  fottt 

i^r  fottet 

i^r  fotttet 

i^r  fotttet 

fie  fotten 

fie  fotten 

fie  fottten 

fie  fottten 

CONJUGATION 
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PERFECT    IND. 

id)  l^abe  flefollt 
bu  ^aft  gefollt  etc. 

or,  with  an  infinitive, 

id)  l^abe  .  •  .  foUcn 
bu  l^aft .  .  .  foKen  etc. 

PLUP.    IND. 

id)  l^atte  gcfollt 

bu  ^attcft  gefottt  etc. 

or,  with  an  infinitive, 

td^  ^atte  .  .  .  foKen 

bu  ^attcft .  .  .  fotten  etc. 

FUT.    IND. 

ic^  h)erbe  fotten 
bu  h)irft  fotten  etc. 

FUT.    PERF.    IND. 

id^  h)erbe  gefottt  ^aben 
bii  h)irft  gefottt  l^aben  etc. 

or,  with  an  infinitive, 

id)  n)erbe  ^aben  .  .  .  fotten 
bu  h)irft  ^aben  .  .  .  fotten  etc. 

PRES.  COND. 


PERFECT  SUBJ. 

id)  l^abe  gefottt 

bu  ^abeft  flefottt  etc. 

or,  with  an  infinitive, 

id)  ^abe .  .  .  fotten 

bu  ^abeft .  .  .  fotten  etc. 

PLUP.    SUBJ. 

id)  f)aiU  gefottt 

bu  l^dtteft  gefottt  etc. 

or,  with  an  infinitive, 

id^  ^dtte .  .  .  fotten 

bu  ^dtteft  .  .  .  fotten  etc. 

FUT.    SUBJ. 

id)  h)erbe  fotten 

bu  h)erbeft  fotten  etc. 

FUT.    PERF.    SUBJ. 

id)  h)erbe  gefottt  l^aben 

bu  iDerbeft  gefottt  l^aben  etc. 

or,  witli  an  infinitive, 

id)  n)erbe  ^aben  .  .  .  fotten 
bu  U)erbeft  etc. 

PERF.    COND. 


id)  tDiJrbe  fotten 

bu  tDiirbeft  fotten  etc. 


id)  n)urbe  gefottt  ^aben 

bu  iDiirbeft  gefottt  l^aben  etc. 

or,  with  an  infinitive, 

id^  iDiirbe  l^aben  .  .  .  fotten  etc. 
IMPERATIVE  (wanting) 

PRES.    INF.  PRES.    PPLE. 


(ju)  fotten 


PERF.    INFIN. 


fottenb 


PERF.  PPLE. 


gefottt  5u  ^aben  Qefottt,  fotten 

6.  SS^oUen*     Principal  parts,  h)otten,  h)ottte,  getDottt. 
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PRES.  IND. 

PRES.  SUBJ. 

PRET.  IND. 

PRET.  SUBJ 

xi)tvxU 

id)  h)oHe 

\d)  tDoKte 

id^  tDoHte 

bu  h)iaft 

bu  h)otteft 

bu  tDoHteft 

bu  tooHteft 

er  toiH 

er  n)oIIe 

er  h)ottte 

er  tDoIIte 

h)ir  tDoHen 

h)ir  Gotten 

t»ir  tDoIIten 

h)ir  tDoKten 

i^r  h)ottt 

i^r  tuoKet 

il^r  tDotttet 

i^r  tDotttet 

fie  tuollen 

fie  iDoUen 

fie  h)oIIten 

fte  tooHten 

PERF.    ] 

[ND. 

PERF.    SITBJ. 

id^  ^abe  getuoQt 

id^  ^abe  getDoKt 

bu  l^aft  getDoKt 

etc. 

bu  l^abeft  gctDottt 

or,  with  an  infinitive, 

id^  ^abe  .  .  .  h)oKen 
bu  ^aft .  .  .  tuoUen  etc. 

PLUP.    INI>. 

id^  f)aiU  geiDoUt 

bu  ^atteft  0en)ollt  etc. 

or,  witii  an  infinitive, 

id^  i}atU  .  .  .  tDoUen 

bu  l^atteft .  .  .  tDoIIen  etc. 

FUT.    INI). 

id^  h)erbe  tDotten 
bu  lt)irft  tooKen  etc. 

FUT.    PERF.    INI). 

id^  tuerbe  getuoKt  l^aben 
bu  h)irft  gelDottt  l^aben  etc. 

or,  with  an  infinitive, 

id^  iDerbe  l^aben  .  .  .  h)otten 
bu  h)irft  l^aben  .  .  .  tuotten  etc. 

PRES.    COND. 

id^  tDiirbe  tDoKen 

bu  h)Urbeft  tuotten  etc. 


or,  with  an  infinitive, 

id^  ^abe .  .  .  tDoUen 

bu  l^abeft .  .  .  tDoKen  etc. 

PLUP.    SUBJ. 

id^  ^dtte  getDoQt 

bu  l^dtteft  getDottt  etc. 

or,  with  an  infinitive, 

id^  ^dtte .  .  .  hjotten 

bu  l^dtteft  .  .  .  h)oKen  etc. 

FUT.    HUB  J. 

id^  U)erbe  iDotten 

bu  toerbeft  h)ottcn  etc. 

FUT.    PERF.    SUBJ. 

id^  h)erbe  fletDoKt  J^aben 

bu  tDerbeft  getDottt  l^aben  etc. 

or,  with  an  infinitive, 

id^  hjerbe  l^aben  .  .  .  hjotten 
bu  tDerbeft  l^aben  .  .  .  tDotten 


etc. 


PERF.    COND. 


id^  U)urbe  getoottt  l^abcn 

bu  tDiirbeft  getDoUt  l^aben  etc. 

or,  with  an  infinitive, 

id^  n)erbe  l^aben  .  .  .  hjollen 
bu  toerbeft  l^aben  .  .  .  tDoIIen 
etc. 


IMPERATIVE 

tootten  toir 
tooHt  (i^r) 
tootten  fie 

tootle  (bu) 
tootle  er 

PRES.    INF  IN. 

(ju)  tootten 

PERF.    INFIN. 

PRES.    PPLE 

toottenb 

PERF.    PPLE 
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{jetooitt  ju  ^aben  getooUt,  tootten 

190.  Inflection  of  toiffem     Thesimple  tenses  of  toiffen 
are  inflected  as  follows : 


PRES.  IND.   PRES.  SUBJ. 


PRET.  IND.   PRET.  SUBJ. 


\6)  toeife 

toiffe 

tou^te 

toii^te 

bu  toei^t 

toiffeft 

tou^teft 

toii^teft 

er  toeife 

toiffe 

tou^te 

toii^te 

toir  toijfen 

toiffen 

tou^ten 

toii^ten 

il^r  toi^t 

toijfet 

tou^tet 

toii^tet 

fie  toijfen 

toijfen 

tou^ten 

tou^ten 

1.  The  compound  tenses  are  regular ;  id^  l^abe  getou^t,  id) 
l^atte  {jetou^t,  id)  toerbe  toiffen,  id)  toerbe. getou^t  ^aben,  etc. 

2.  The  imperative  is  toiffe  (bu),  toiffe  er,  toiffen  toir,  toi^t 
(i^r)  toiffen  fie. 

191.  Use  of  the  Modal  Auxiliaries.  The  use  of  the 
modal  auxiliaries  is  highly  idiomatic.  All  of  them  ex- 
cept biirfen  have  familiar  English  cognates,  but  the 
English  verbs  may,  can,  shall  and  ivill  have  but  two 
tenses  each,  while  must  has  but  one.  This  necessitates 
the  use  in  English  of  various  circumlocutions,  particu- 
larly in  translating  the  compound  tenses ;  e.  g.  ic!^  nuijj, 
I  must^  but  ic!^  mu^te,  /  had  to,  was  obliged  to  ;  id)  fann, 
/  can,  but  id^  toerbe  fftnnen,  /  shall  he  able.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  most  important  uses. 

1.  iBiirfen  usually  means  to  he  permittedj  to  have  the 
righty  but  is  often  best  translated  by  viay,  or  with  a  nega- 
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tive  by  must  not ;  e.  g.  barf  id^  umd  35rot  bitten  ?  may  I  ask 
for  the  bread  ?  bad  burfen  Sie  nid^t  tun,  that  you  must  not 
do.  The  preterit  subjunctive  may  denote  probability ;  e.  g. 
bad  biirfte  ber  Sail  f cin,  that  m,ight  he  the  case.  Sometimes 
biirf  en  approaches  the  meaning  of  dare,  as  in  id^  barf  bel^am)^ 
ten,  /  dare  assert.  But  it  is  not  cognate  with  dare  and  is 
very  rarely  to  be  so  translated. 

2.  ^dnnen  in  the  present  is  usually  equivalent  to  can,  but 
often  to  may  ;  e.  g.  bad  lann  fein,  that  may  he,  ^^  lonnte 
means  /  was  able,  id^  f 5nnte,  /  should  he  aide,  both  of  which 
uses  are  covered  by  English  could ;  e.  g.  id^  fonnte  ed  (ge^ 
ftern)  nid^t  finben,  I  could  not  find  it  {yesterday")  ;  id^  I5nnte 
ed  finben  {yQ^XKXi  id^  ein  Sid^t  l^dtte),  I  could  find  it  {if  I  had  a 

lighty 

3.  9Rdgen  is  sometimes  equivalent  to  may,  as  in  er  mag  ed 
bel^alten,  he  may  keep  it ;  more  often  it  is  to  be  rendered 
by  wish,  xoant,  like,  care  ;  e.  g.  id^  mag  il^n  nid^t  fel^en,  /  do 
not  want  to  see  him.  This  use  is  especially  common  in  the 
preterit  subjunctive,  id^  miJd^te  (gem)  being  equivalent  to 
/  should  like, 

4.  9){nffen  is  equivalent  to  must  only  in  the  present; 
elsewhere  it  is  to  be  translated  by  he  compelled,  he  ohliged, 
or  the  like ;  e.  g.  id^  mu^te  lad^en,  /  had  to  laugh,  I  could 
tiot  help  laughing  ;  er  l^at  ben  ganjen  2^ag  arbeiten  miiffen,  he 
has  had  to  work  all  day,  ®r  mii^te  means  he, would  have 
to,  he  tvould  need. 

5.  Sottett  is  sometimes  equivalent  to  shall,  in  the  pre- 
terit to  should,  ought ;  e.  g.  bu  f ottft  nid^t  tiJten,  thou  shalt 
not  kill ;  bu  follteft  gel^en,  you  should  (ought  to)  go.  More 
often  it  is  best  rendered  by  a  form  of  he  followed  by  to  ; 
e.  g.  er  foCte  balb  fterben,  he  was  soon  to  die.  Very  fre- 
quently it  is  used  to  report  what  is  said,  claimed  or  thought 
by  some  one  else  than  the  speaker ;  e.  g.  er  foC  fel^r  reid^ 
fein,  he  is  said  to  he  very  rich. 
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6.  SBottett  generally  denotes  an  act  of  willing  or  wishing 
on  the  part  of  the  subject ;  e.  g.  cr  toxU  Solbat  h)crbcn,  he 
wishes  to  become  a  soldier.  It  is  often  to  be  translated  by 
to  be  on  the  point  of;  e.  g.  er  tuiK  gel^en,  he  is  on  the  point  of 
going.  Sometimes  it  can  be  rendered  by  claim,  pretend ; 
e.  g.  er  tt)\H  gel^ort  l^aben,  he  claims  to  have  heard.  In  the 
compound  tenses  translate  by  wish  or  want ;  e.  g.  id)  l^abe 
bid^  langft  bcfud^cn  h)oKen,  /  have  long  been  wishing  to  visit 
you.  _/- 

192.  The  Pluperfect  Subjunctive  of  the  Modal  Auxil- 
iaries. The  pluperfect  subjunctive  of  a  modal  auxiliary, 
with  accompanying  infinitive,  is  the  usual  equivalent  of 
English  mighty  could  or  should^  followed  by  have  and  a 
participle.  Thus  he  could  (or  might)  have  come  gener- 
ally means  he  would  have  been  able  to  come^  and  the  Ger- 
man for  that  is  er  ^atk  fommcit  fSnnen.  The  form  cr 
fdnnte  gefommen  fein  is  much  more  rarely  met  with  and 
means  it  might  be  that  he  came.  So  also  you  should  have 
doTie  it  yourself  is  not  ordinarily  bii  f oKteft  t^  felbft  gctan 
j^abcn,  but  bu  l^atteft  e^  fctbft  tun  foHen. 

1.  This  construction  may  take  the  place  of  a  perfect  con- 
ditional with  would  have  where  the  latter  is  connected  with 
an  infinitive ;  thus  for  he  would  have  been  able  to  do  it  one 
may  say  er  tDiirbe  e^  l^aben  tun  fbnnen,  or  er  l^atte  e^  tun  fon= 
nen ;  for  he  would  have  wished  to  greet  you,  er  tuiirbe  bid^ 
l^aben  grii^en  tDoHen,  or  er  l^dtte  bid^  grii^en  h)otten  (or  m5gen). 

193.  Omission  of  Infinitive  with  Modal  Auxiliary. 
After  any  of  the  modal  auxiliaries,  the  dependent  infini- 
tive is  often  omitted,  if  it  can  readily  be  supplied;  as 
id^  niufe  fort,  /  must  (go)  away ;  antnjorte  bu,  ic^  faun  e^ 
nid^t,  you  answer,  I  can  not. 

1.  Thru  this  ellipsis  of  a  verb  some  of  the  modal 
auxiliaries  have  acquired  apparently  the  force  of  transitive 
verbs ;  e.  g.  id^  mag  ba^  35ud^  nid^t,  /  do  not  like  the  book 
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(do  not  care  to  read  or  to  have  it) ;  f  onnen  Sie  ©eutfd^  ?  can 
you  speak  German? 

194.  Rule  of  Order  VI :  Special  Case  of  Dependent  Or- 
der. In  a  dependent  sentence  containing  a  compound 
tense  of  a  modal  auxiliary  in  connection  with  an  infini- 
tive, the  particij)le  of  the  modal  auxiliary  comes  last, 
next  to  that  the  infinitive,  and  just  before  that  the  in- 
flected auxiliary ;  e.  g.  id)  it)ei^  getuifj,  baft  id)  f 0  etiua^  nic 
I)atte  tint  fftnncn,  /  knoiv  for  certain  that  I  could  never  have 
done  such  a  thing ;  bav^  ift  ciu  9Jdt)c(,  Uicld)c^  nicinanb  bii§ 
jc^t  I)at  ld)CU  tOnncn,  that  is  a  riddle  which  no  one  has 
hitherto  been  able  to  solve. 


EXERCISE   37 
Reading  Lesson  :  Modal  Auxiliaries 

SBtr  lonnten  tueber  ge^cn  nod}  flel^cn  unb  mu^ten  attc  Slugens 
blidfe  nad)  irgenb  einem  Sdumd^cn  greifen,  urn  ^  ubcrl^am)t  ^  auf 
ben  ^ii^cn  bletben  ju  f5nnen.  3)u  h)ei^t,  ba^  \d}  nid^t  furd^tfam 
bin,  abcr  id)  fann  X'xd)^  berfid^ern,  ba^  c8  fein  Bpa^  Wax. 
SBdl^renb  3)u  je^t  ru^ig  meinc  Scfd^reibung  lieft/  magft  aDu 
bicttcid^t  bariiber  lad^cn.  2)u  toirft  fagcn  :  6^  ift  2)ir  xtd)t  gc* 
fd^e^en;^  2)u  ^dtteft  im  ©aPaufe  bleiben  fotten.  9Jun,  id^ 
h)itt  geftel^en,  ba^  gerabc  bicfer  ©ebanfe  and}  mir  ein  J)aarmal 
burd^  ben  ^oj)f  fu^r/  abet  e^  l^alf  nid^t^.^  '^n  fold^em  ^aCe 
fann  man  mit  bcm  SJarren  in  ©^afe^})earc  nur  fagen  :  3)cr  Stci- 
fenbc  ®  mu^  cben  jufrieben  fein. 

SBir  h)aren  natilrlid^  in  fel^r  furjcr  3^tt  burd^  unb  burd^  na^ 
fletDorben,  unb  bad  SBeitere  lonntc  nn^  bann  n)enig  fummetn. 
@d  bauerte  nod^  jh)ei  boKe  ©tunben,  bid  •  h)tr  auf  ben  ®ij)fel  fa^ 
men  unb  bad  Srodfenl^aud  ^°  bor  und  fa(;en.  2)u  fannft  mir 
fliauben,  h)enn  id^  3)ir  fage,  ba^  ber  8lnb(idf  ein  fel^r  hjiKfomme- 
ner  wax,  benn  je^t  burften  h)ir  tuieber  in  eine  menfd^Iid^e  SBo^s 
nung  treten.  SBir  fe^ten  und  an  ben  Df en  unb  trodfneten  unfere 
^leiber,  f o  gut  ^^  \oxx  lonnten.     ©nblid^  toaren  toir  alfo  auf  bem 
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Srodfen,  aber  h)ag^^  5laturfci^on^eiten  betraf,  fo  fatten  ^'  n)ir 
thtn  fo  out  auf  bem  ®runbe  be^  9iJleereg  fi^en  fonnen.  ®in 
bid^tcr  SJebcI  lag  tiber  bem  ganjen  Serge,  unb  man  lonnte  feine 
l^unbert  ©d^ritte  toeit "  fel^en. 

EXERCISE  37  a 

1.  I  know  nothing  of  the  affair  and  will  hear  nothing  of 
it.  2.  Can  you  speak  German?  I  can't.  3.  Shall  I  tell 
you  what  I  think  ?  4.1  saw  him  yesterday ;  he  could  not 
walk  and  had  to  lie  in  bed.  5.  Will  you  not  come  as  soon 
as^^  possible?  I  should  like  to  talk  with  you.  6.  What 
time  is  it,  if  I  may  ask  ?  ^^  7.  I  do  not  want  to  see  him 
again.  8.  Travel  as  you  will,  you  will  certainly  need  more 
money.  9.  If  we  had  time,  I  could  ^"^  tell  you  much  that  ^® 
you  would  probably  like  to  know.  10.  She  will  not  be  able 
to  go  this  evening.  11.  You  will  have  to  take  us  as  you 
find  us.  12.  I  ought  to  have  written,  but  I  haven't  been 
able  to  find  the  time.  13.  As  ^®  children  we  were  not  al- 
lowed to  go  to  the  theater.  14.  He  wished  to  go  along, 
but  we  did  not  want  his  company.  15.  You  ought  to  see 
it  once ;  it  is  said  ^  to  have  cost  a  thousand  marks. 

Vocabulary 

bcr  SlnbUcf,  «.'  view,  sight.  menfd^licl^,  adj.  human, 

eben,  adv,  even,  just.  ber  92arr,  w.  fool. 

furd)tjam,    adj.    timid    [fright-  nn&,  adj.  wet  [nas-ty]. 

some].  ber  9kbcl,  s.^  fog,  mist, 

gcfdie^en,  v.  s.  (gefcf)a^,  gefd^e^en,  reifen,  v.  w,  travel. 

aux.  fein),  happen.  tvcten,  v.  s.  (trat,  getrcten,  aux. 
geftc^cn,  v.  s.  (geftanb,  geftanben),         fein),  step,  tread. 

confess.  trocfnen,  v.  w.  dry. 

greifen,    v.    s.    (griff,   gegriffen),  tierftcf)ern,  v.  w.  assure. 

grasp,  grip(e).  i)oII,  adj.  full. 

boS  5tlcib,  a.^  garment  [cloth].  lueber,  conj.  neither  ;  tueber  ♦  .  . 
fiimmcrn,  v.  w.  trouble.  noc^,  neither  .  .  .  nor. 

(ac^n,  V.  w.  laugh.  jufrieben,  adj.  content, 
bag  3Reer,  «.'  sea  [mere]. 
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Notes.  —  ^  ntlt  with  an  inf.  means  in  order ;  here  with  fonne u,  in 
order  to  he  able.  —  ^  ftberl|ait|>t,  aJtaXl.  —  »  ^^  ;  some  prefer  the  dat. 
with  tocrftc^rn.  —  *  liefl ;  for  lie j'jl ;  see  §  183.  — « (J«  ift .  , .  gef i^eteM, 
it  served  you  right, — *  mir  •  •  •  fill|r,  passed  thru  my  head;  on 
mlr  see  Ex.  24,  n.  3.  —  '  e«  l|alf  llid|t«,  it  did  no  good.  -~8  ber  SHel« 
fenle,  the  traveler  ;  a  present  pple.  used  substantively.  The  quotation 
from  Shakespeare  is  found  in  As  You  Like  It,  Act  II,  Scene  4 : 
**  When  I  was  at  home  I  was  in  a  better  place,  but  travelers  must  be 
content.**  —  *M;  here  a  subordinating  conjunction  =  until.  — 
^  Oroifcitliaitd ;  name  of  an  inn  on  the  summit  of  the  Brocken.  —  ^^  fo 
^nt,  oa  well  as ;  aid  being  omitted.  In  such  a  phrase  fo  with  follow- 
ing adv.  acquires  the  force  of  a  subordinating  conjunction.  —  i^  mad  ; 
I  141,  1.  — 18  l|fttteit .  ♦  .  p^jeit  Unntn,  might  have  been  sitting.  — 
**  tuelt ;  lit.  far,  but  it  does  not  need  to  be  translattnl ;  see  Ex.  36,  n.  3. 
—  ^  ai  soon  ai  possible,  fo  balb  aid  mdglic^,  or  nidfllic^f!  6a(b.  —  ^^  ask, 
fragcn.  —  "  I  could ;  hiverted  order.  —  w  that;  see  §  141,  2.  —  »  as, 
al0.  —  ^  it  is  said,  e 9  \oU. 

EXERCISE  38 
Colloquy  :   Modal  Auxiliaries 


aBeiftt  bu,  h)ie  f»)at  c8  ift  ?    ^d)  mufe  fofort  nai)  §auf e. 

eg  ift  jiemlic^  finftcr  brau^en ;  glaubft  bu,  bu  h)irft  ben  S3Beg 
nad^  bciner  SBoJ^nung  finben  f 5nnen  ? 

3)aran  l^attc  ic^  nid^t  {jebad^t,  aber  c^  biirftc^  nid^t  fd^toer 
fein.    3d^  fonnte  im  SJotfall  einen  ^oHjiften  fragen. 

Sluf  bie  ^oHjei  barfft  ^  bu  nic^t  rcd^nen.  ©oil  ii)  n\d)t  mit 
bir  fle^en  ?  3^  ^^^^^  ^^^  Strafecn  be jf cr  a(g  bu. 

3jc^  m5d^te  fel^r  gern  ©efellfd^aft  ^aben.  SKie  h)eit  mag  e« 
bennfein?    fflei^tbueg? 

3d^  lann  e«  nid^t  genau  faflen.  gg  mag  ettoa  eine  33iertels 
ftunbe  fein. 

Slber  bu  toirft  ben  Sliidftoeg  allein  madden  miiffen.  3)ag  tut 
mir  leib.     ^i)  l^citte  frti^er  ge^en  foHen. 

5Rid^t  bod^.  2)a  l^dtten  toir  nid^t  fo  lange  j)Iaubern  fonnen. 
©ei  •  meinettoegen  ol^ne  ©orge.  2)ie  frifd^e  Suft  toirb  mir  h)O^I 
tun. 

3)u  bift  fel^r  freunblid^.  —  3^  m5d^te  toijfen,  h)ie  eg  unfrem 
Iranlen  greunbe  ge^t.    ®r  fott  *  enblid^  etloag  bejfer  fein. 
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^(S)  \vax  l^eute  ftiil^  in  fcincm  §aufe,  aber  id^  burfte  H}n  ^  nid^t 
fj)reci^en.  !J)er  arme  ^crl !  3^  ^^^^^  f«>  G^^*^  cth)a§  fagen  mos 
flen/  urn  il^n  ju  troften. 

2 

May  I  ask''  what  time  it  is?  Perhaps  I  ought®  to  be 
going  home. 

Oh,  it  can  not  be  so  very  late.  I  haven't  a  watch,^  but  if 
you  step  ^^  to  the  "  window  you  can  ^^  see  the  city  clock. 

Just  think !  ^'  It  is  on  the  point  of  striking  ^^  twelve.  I 
ought  to  have  gone  an  hour  ago.^^ 

You  must  not  feel  concerned  ^®  on  my  account.  I  could 
not  have  used  "  the  time  more  pleasantly. 

It  is  pretty  dark  outside.  I  wonder  if  ^®  I  can  find  the 
way  home. 

I  hadn't  thought  of  that.^'  If  you  wish,  I  will  ^^  go  with 
you. 

I  should  like  company,  if  it  doesn't  make  you  too  much 
trouble. 

Oh,  it  is  no  trouble.  We  will^  take  the  short  way 
thru  the  park. 

But  they  say  that  is^^  dangerous  in  the  night.  They 
claim  ^  to  have  seen  footpads  there. 

Nonsense  I  That  is  probably  ^*  an  invention  of  the  news- 
papers.    At  the  most  one  might  ^*  meet  a  beggar  there. 

Vocabulary 

aUein,  adj.  adv.  alone.  bie  ^olijet,  iv»  police. 

braugen,  adv.  outside.  ber  fft'dnbtx,  s.^  robber;  @trafeen= 
bic  ©rfinbung,  w.  invention.  rduber,  footpad, 

pnfter,  adj.  dark.  red^nen,  v.  tc.  reckon,  count, 

frifc^,  adj.  fresh.  ber  Sflucfmeg,  s.^  return. 

gcbrau(^cn,  v.  w.  use.  bie  ©orge,  w.  care  [sorrow], 

^jk^ften^r  adv.  at  the  most.  trSften,  v.  w.  comfort  [trust]. 
ber  9'^otfaU,  s.'  {pi.  ft),  case  of      ber    llnfinn,    s.   {no  pi.),   non- 
need,  sense. 

Notes.  —  ^  bttrfte  .  .  ♦  fcill,  can  not  he ;  denoting  less  confidence 
than  fann  ni(^t  (ein.  —  ^  ^nrf ft  ♦  •  .  nii^t,  must  not.  — »  @ci  ♦  ♦  ♦  vifyxt 
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Sorge,  be  without  concern,  do  not  feel  concerned.  —  *  (5r  f  ott  .  ♦  .  fetti, 
tie  is  said  to  be.  —  *  i^it ;  object  of  jprcc^cn,  used  here  in  the  sense  of 
speak  to,  —  ^  f^Mt .  *  •  f agett  mBgen,  should  have  liked  to  say.  —  ^  ask, 
fragcn.  —  ^  Perhaps  I  ought,  i(^  fotttc  iro^I.  —  ^  watch,  Xa^djtnnlix.  — 
*o  if  you  step,  tDcitn  bu  . .  .  trittf!.  —  "  to  the,  au«.  —  ^^  you  can,  in- 
verted order.  —  i*  Just  think,  bcufc  nur.  —  i*  It  is  on  the  point  of  strik- 
ing, e8  mitt  cbcn  . . .  Jc^Iagcn.  —  ^^  an  hour  ago,  oor  cincr  @tunbc.  — 
10  you  must  not  feel  concerned,  bu  mugt . .  .  feiiu  —  ^^  could  not  have 
used,  l^dtte  nic^t . . .  gebrauc^en  tonnen.  —  ^^  I  wonder  if,  ic^  moc^te  irif^ 
fen,  ob.  —  ^®  of  that,  baran.  —  ^o  We  will,  iolr  tpotten.  —  21  t^^y  say 
that  is,  bcr  foU  . . .  fein.  —  ^  They  claim  to  have  seen,  man  iritt  . . . 
gcfcl^cn  l^abcn.  —  ^  That  is  probably,  ba«  mag  iro^I . . .  jcln.  —  ^  one 
might  meet,  fonnte  man . . .  treffen. 

J-  THE  PASSIVE  VOICE 

195.  Formation  and  Meaning  of  the  Passive.  The 
passive  is  formed  by  combining  the  auxiliary  iucrbeit 
with  the  perfect  participle.  SBcrbcn  is  inflected  regu- 
larly thruout,  its  participle  appearing  as  iuorbcn ;  thus 
id^  njcrbc  gelobt,  /  am  praised;  er  ift  gelobt  iuorben,  he 
has  been  praised, 

1.  It  is  important  to  distinguish  between  the  true  passive 
with  tuerben,  and  the  quasi-passive  with  fein,  between  ba^ 
Sud^  h)irb  gebrucft,  and  ba^  ^ni)  ift  gebrudft.  To  do  this  it 
is  only  necessary  to  remember  that  tDcrben  means  to  her^ome, 
to  pass  into  the  state  of ;  hence  ba^  ^wij  h)irb  gebrudt  means 
the  hook  is  hecomiyig  printed^  i.  e.  is  printing ,  or  heinfj  printed 
(the  work  is  going  on).  On  the  other  hand,  ba^  "^xxi^  ift 
gebrucft  means  the  hooh  is  pnntedy  i.  e.  the  work  of  printing 
is  finished. 

2.  The  forms  with  h)erben,  then,  denote  an  action  going 
on  at  the  time  indicated  by  the  tense  of  the  verb ;  those 
with  fein  a  state  or  condition  that  has  resulted  fi-om  a  pre- 
vious action.  Fm'ther  examples :  bie  2^ur  ift  gef d^Ioff en,  the 
door  is  closed  ;  bie  %\xx  h)irb  um  8  Ul^r  gefd^loffen,  the  door  is 
closed  (i.  e.  they  close  the  door)  at  8  0^ clock  ;  x&j  lam  beinal^e 
ju  fj)dt ;  ber  33rief  iDurbe  (eben)  gefd^rieben ;  /  came  almost 
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too  late ;  the  letter  was  {jicst)  being  written ;  \ij  lam  ju 
fj)dt ;  ber  Srief  tuar  (fd^on)  gef d^rieben  ;  /  came  too  late  ;  the 
letter  was  {already)  written, 

196.  Conjugation  of  the  Passive:  gelobt  njcrben,  to  he 
praised. 

PRESENT 

/  am  praised,  thou  art  praised  etc. 

IND.  SUBJ. 

id^  h)erbe  gelobt  id^  tuerbe  gelobt 

bu  tmrft  gelobt  bu  tverbeft  gclobt 

er  h)irb  gclobt  er  toerbe  {jclobt 

h)ir  toerben  gclobt  etc.  \o\x  h)crben  flclobt  etc. 

PRETERIT 

/  ivas  praised^  thou  wert  praised  etc. 

IND.  SUBJ. 

id^  tDurbe  (or  h)arb)  gelobt  id^  tDiirbe  {jelobt 

bu  h)urbcft  (or  h)arbft)  gelobt  bu  tDurbeft  gelobt 

er  tuurbe  (or  toarb)  gelobt  er  toiirbe  gelobt 

h)ir  iDurben  gelobt  etc.  h)ir  tDiirben  gelobt  etc. 

PERFECT 

/  have  been  praised,  thou  hast  been  praised  etc. 

LND.  SUBJ. 

id^  bin  gelobt  tuorben  id^  fei  gelobt  toorben 

bu  bift  gelobt  tDorben  bu  fei(e)ft  gelobt  tDorben 

er  ift  gelobt  tDorben  etc.  er  fei  gelobt  toorben  etc. 

PLUPERFECT 

I  had  been  praised,  thou  hadst  been  praised  etc. 

IND.  SUBJ. 

id^  h)ar  gelobt  iDorben  id^  toare  gelobt  loorben 

bu  loarft  gelobt  tDorben  bu  h)dreft  gelobt  toorben 

er  toar  etc.  etc.  er  iDcire  etc.  etc. 
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FUTURE 

/  shall  be  praised^  thou  wilt  be  praised  etc. 

IND.  SUBJ. 

id^  tuerbe  gelobt  totxitn  id)  tuerbe  gelobt  n)erben 

bu  n)irft  gelobt  n)erben  bu  n)erbeft  gelobt  totxitn 

er  h)irb  etc.  etc.  er  h)crbe  etc.  etc. 

FUTURE    PERFECT 

I  shall  Iiaae  been  praised,  thou  wilt  have  been  pra used  etc. 

INI).  8UBJ. 

id)  h)erbe  {jelobt  h)orbcn  fein         ic^  h)erbc  f^clobt  h)orben  fein 
bu  h)irft  gclobt  tDorben  fein  bu  h)erbcft  gclobt  h)orben  fein 

er  ^Dirb  etc.  etc.  er  h)erbe  etc.  etc. 

PRESENT    CONDITIONAL. 

id)  h)urbe  gelobt  ^Derben,  I  should  be  praised 

bu  tDiirbeft  gelobt  tverben  etc.,  thou  wouldst  be  j^raised  etc. 

PERFECT    CONDITIONAL 

/  should  have  been  praised  etc. 

i(^  ^Diirbe  gelobt  h)orben  fein 

bu  h)urbeft  gelobt  toorben  fein  etc. 

IMPERATIVE 

fei  (bu)  gelobt,  be  thou  praised 
fei  er  gelobt,  let  him  be  praised 

(Forms  with  merbeu,  as  werbe  gelobt,  er  trerbe  gelobt,  are  rare ;  see 
§344,1.) 

INFINITIVE 

PRESENT :  gelobt  (ju)  tDerben,  to  be  praised 

PERFECT :  gelobt  tDorben  (ju)  fein,  to  have  been  praised 

GERUNDIVE 

JU  lobenb,  to  be  praised,  praiseworthy  (§  370). 

197.   The  Active  and  the  Passive  Construction.      In 
going  from  the  active  to  the  passive  construction  the 
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object  of  the  active  verb  becomes  the  subject  of  the  pas- 1 
sive,  wliile  the  subject  of  the  active,  if  a  personal  agent,  j  , 
goes  into  the  dative  with  Don ;  e.  g.  \m  fd^fugcu  ben  geinb, ' 
we  beat  the  enemy ^  becomes  bcr  ^^inb  iuurbe  Don  un^  ge^ 
fd^Iagen,  the  enemy  was  beaten  by  us. 

1.  A  non-personal  instrument  or  means  is  denoted  usu-  I 
ally  by  the  accusative  with  burd^  ;  e.  g.  ber  ^einb  h)urbe  burd^  * 
£i[t  gcfd^Iageti^  the  enemy  was  beaten  by  strategy. 

198.  The  Impersonal  Passive  of  Intransitive  Verbs. 
Intransitive  verbs  can  only  be  used  impersonally  in  the 
passive,  but  this  use  is  very  common.     The  impersonal 
passive  can  seldom  be  translated  literally ;  e.  g.  e^  rtjurbc  .. 
getanjt  unb  gcfungen,  there  was  singing  and  dancing. 

1.  Such  expressions,  therefore,  as  I  was  believed,  my  advice  I 
wa^  not  followed^  and  all  others  in  which  the  corresponding  I 
German  verb  is  intransitive,  have  to  be  rendered  by  imper- ' 
sonal  constructions,  thus :  mir  h)urbe  geglaubt ;  meinem  Slate 
h)urbc  nic^t  gefolgt. 

a.  Very  often,  however,  one  can  substitute  for  such  an 
intransitive  verb  a  transitive  compound  which  can  be  used 
personally  in  the  passive ;  thus  for  my  advice  was  not  fol- 
lowed one  can  say  mein  Sat  h)urbe  nid^t  befolgt. 

199.  Substitutes  for  the  Passive.     On  the  whole  the  • 
passive  is  much  less  used  in  German  than  in  English.  I 
The  English  passive  can  be  replaced  in  German  (1)  by  ' 
man  with  the  active,  as  in  man  fagt,  it  is  said  ;  (2)  by  a  ' 
reflexive  form  (§  201),  as  in  e^  Dcrfteljt  fic^,  it  is  under- 
stood ;  (3)  by  a  reflexive  with  (affen,  let,  as  in  c^  la^t  fid^  "' 
l^offctt,  it  may  be  hoped  ;  e^  lie^  fic^  crtuartcu,  it  was  to  be 

expected. 

I 

200.  Rule  of  Order  VII :  Inversion  after  Subordinate  / 

Clause.     Any  subordinate  clause  preceding  the  princi- 
pal verb  of  a  complex  sentence  causes  inversion ;  e.  g. 
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tpcnii  id^  an  3l)rer  ©telle  tparc,  (fo)  rtjurbe  id^  ju  |)aufe  bitu 

ben,  if  I  were  in  your  place^  I  shoidd  remain  at  home  ; 

obn)oI)(  er  ®elb  l^at,  ()o)  l^at  er  bod^  hjenig  SSerftanb,  tho  he 
has  money ^  he  has  little  sense;  bamit  er  Stul^c  l^abcn  fdnnte, 
jog  er  fid)  auf^  Sanb  jurudE,  that  he  might  have  peace,  he 
retired  into  the  country. 

1.  Observe  that  this  is  only  a  special  case  under  the 
general  rule  of  inversion  (§  87).  The  subordinate  clause 
always  has  the  force  either  of  an  adverb,  an  adjective  or 
a  substantive;  and  such  an  element  preceding  the  verb 
causes  inversion. 

a.  But  the  clause  may  be  itself  the  subject,  in  which  case 
there  is  no  room  for  inversion ;  e.  g.  ba^  er  red^t  l^at,  ift  f lar, 
that  he  is  right  is  clear, 

2.  The  adverbial  force  of  a  preceding  clause  is  often  re- 
sumed by  means  of  an  adverb,  usually  fo,  placed  just  before 
the  main  verb  (see  the  first  two  examples  above).  This  fo 
should  not  be  translated. 

(EXERCISE  39 
Reading  Lesson  :  The  Passive  Voice 

3m  SrodEen^aufe  tvaren  ^  aber  eine  ^Renge  ©dfte  toerfammelt, 
unter  benen  ein  leb^afte^  ®ef prdd^  gefil^rt  lourbe.  SSiele  ®!t)a^e 
lourben  auf  unfre  Soften  gemad^t,  h)a^^  toon  un«  natiirlic^ 
nid^t  ubel  genommen  h)erben  lonnte.  93alb  fu^Iten  loir  un^  h)te 
JU  ^a\x\i  unb  h)urben  eben  fo  luftig  h)ie  bie  anberen.  Dblool^I 
h)ir  fel^r  ermiibet  h)aren,  gingen  toir  erft  um  10.  Ul^r  ju  Sett, 
aim  folgenben  %a^z  offneten  loir  bie  Slugen  auf  eine  m\xz  SBelt ; 
bie  2BoI!en  loaren  Derfd^lounben,  unb  man  lonnte  meilenloeit* 
nad^  jeber  Slid^tung  fel^en. 

6g  loirb  be^auptet"  ba^  uber  jloeil^unbert  Stdbte  unb  3!)orfer 
Dom  33rodEengij)feI  gejd^It  loerben  lonnen.  2Bie  eg  n\xn  aud^  * 
bamit  fein  mag  (benn  id^  l^abe  fie  nid^t  gejdl^It),  loar  bie  3lug= 
fid^t  jebenfattg  eine  ^errlid^e ;  fie  lie^  \xm  fii^Ien,  ba^  loir  auf^ 
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fd^enfte  *  fiir  unfre  SKii^e  belol^nt  tvarcn.  3)u  tvei^t  h)o^I,  ba^ 
Dieic  ©agen  toom  SSrodEen  erjal^It  tverbcn.  S«  ift  bicg  ndmlid^ 
ber  Drt,  too  nad)  altcm  SSoII^glauben  bag  gro^e  ^al^re^fcft  ®  ber 
2^eufel  unb  ©ejen  gel^alten  tourbe.  ©ogar  ^cute  noc^  toerbcn 
etn  §esentanj!t)Ia^  unb  bergleid^en'  anberc  SDingc  bcm  SHcifenbcn 
gejeigt,  ober  bie  ©eifter  ftnb  langft  toerfd^tounbcn.  SBenigfteng 
jtnb  leine  3^eufel  ober  §ejen  toon  nn^  gefel^cn  toorben. 

EXERCISE   39  a 

1.  Only  German  is  spoken  here.  2.  The  doors  are 
opened  at  7  o'clock.  3.  The  thing  is  made  of  wood. 
4.  Good  paper  is  now  made  of  wood.  5.  The  child  has 
been  found.  6.  The  missing  ®  book  is  found.  7.  The  pic- 
ture was  given  me^  by  a  friend.  8.  That^  can  not  be 
helped.  9.  I  told  my  story,  but  I®  was  not  believed. 
10.  The  doors  will  be  closed  at  11  o'clock.  11.  The  let- 
ter was  so  badly  written  that  it  could  not  be  read.  \  12.  lie 
is  esteemed  by  all  who  know  him.  13.  Until  now  every- 
thing that  he  had  written  had^^  always  been  praised. 
14.  The  window  can  not  be  opened.  15.  The  letter  is 
written  and  is  lying  on  my  table.  16.  He  was  seen  yester- 
day evening,  but  to-day  he  can  not  be  found. 


Vocabulary 


bel^u^Jtcn,  v.  w,  assert. 
bc(o]§ncn,  v.  w,  reward. 
fit]§(cn,  V,  w,  feel. 
fii^rcu,  V,  to,  lead,  carry  on. 
ber  ®aft,  «.'  (pL  'd),  guest. 
ha^  ©cfprSc^,  s,^  conversation. 
ber  ®Iaube,  mx,  (gen,  =n^),  faith, 

belief  [be-lief], 
l^rrlid^,  adj,  glorious,  splendid, 
bie  §cje,  w,  witch, 
bie  Soften  (pi,  ordy),  cost, 
luftig,  adj.  jolly  [lusty]. 


laffen,  v,  s,  (liefe,  getaffen),  let, 
cause. 

bie  3ReiIe,  lo.  mile, 

\x!i^  papier,  s.^  paper. 

bie  Stidfttuiig,  w.  direction. 

bie  ©age,  to.  tradition,  story 
[say]. 

ber  %(mi,  s.*  (pi,  fi),  dance. 

ber  2:eufe(;  s,^  devil, 

iibel,  adj,  adv,  evil,  amiss. 

toerfammeln,  v,  to,  gather,  as- 
semble. 
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tocrfc^minbcn,    v,  s,  (uevfc^tuanb,      \>a^  JBolf,  «.'  folk,  people, 
toerfc^tpunbcn,  aux,  fein),  van-     njcnigfteni?,  adv.  at  least, 
ish,  disappear.  iS^Ien,  v.  w.  count  [tell]. 

Notes.  —  ^  ttiarett .  .  .  Herfammeft ;  not  the  passive.  The  verb  re- 
fers not  to  an  action,  but  to  a  state,  the  meaning  being  were  (already) 
gathered.  —  2  mug^  ^  thing  which,  the  antecedent  being  a  sentence  ; 
see  §  141,  a.  —  ^  meileititieit,  for  miles.  —  *  9Bie  .  . .  audi,  however; 
§  140,  2.  —6  auf^  f*3ltfte,  most  beautifully;  §  112,  2.  —  6  9[oI|re«f efc 
annual  festival ;  in  allusion  to  the  so-called  Walpurgis-Night,  supposed 
to  be  held  annually  on  the  eve  of  the  1st  of  May.  —  "^  berglet4ctt ; 
§  182,  2.  —8  missing,  fet)(enb.  —  »  Use  the  dative.  —  10  had,  wax,  di- 
rectly after  je^t. 

^'  REFLEXIVE   VERBS 

201.  Characteristics.  A  'reflexive'  is  a  verb  that  re- 
quires a  pronominal  object  referring  to  the  subject.  In 
the  third  person  this  object  is  fief) ;  in  the  first  and  sec- 
ond it  is  that  form  of  the  personal  pronoun  which  cor- 
responds to  the  subject  and  is  required  by  the  governing 
power  of  the  verb ;  e.  g.  er  frfjanit  [id)  (ace),  he  is 
ashamed  ;  cr  fci^meicf)clt  [id)  (dat.),  he  flatters  himself;  x6) 
[c^cime  mid),  I  am  ashamed;  il)r  [d^meid^elt  end),  you  flatter 
yourselves. 

1.  Reflexive  verbs  are  conjugated  with  l^ahtn  and  have 
no  passive.  In  the  normal  order  the  pronoun  stands  just 
after  the  inflected  element. 

202.  Conjugation  of  a  Reflexive  Verb:  [id^  freuen,  to 
enjoy  (glad  one's  self). 

PRESENT 

Ind,  Suhj, 

id^  f reuc  mid^  /  enjoy  id^  freuc  mid^ 

bu  freuft  bid^  thou  enjoyest  bu  freueft  bid^ 

er  freut  fid^  he  enjoys  er  freue  fid^ 

h)ir  freuen  un^  we  enjoy  tpir  freuen  un^ 

i^r  freut  eud^  you  enjoy  i^r  freuet  eud^ 

fie  freuen  fid^  they  enjoy  fte  freuen  fid^ 
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PRETERIT 

Ind. :   xd)  freute  mxi),  bu  frcutcft  bid^  etc. 
Subj, :  id)  freute  mid^,  bu  freuteft  bid^  etc. 

PERFECT 

Ind. :    id)  f)ab^  mid^  fiefreut,  bu  ^aft  bid^  gefreut  etc. 
Sulyf. :  id)  l}ab^  mid)  gefreut,  bu  ^abeft  bi^  gefreut  etc. 

PLUPERFPX'T 

Ind, :   id)  \)atU  mid)  gefreut,  bu  ^atteft  hid)  gefreut  etc. 
Sidyj. :  id)  f)'diU  mid)  gefreut,  bu  ^citteft  bid^  gefreut  etc. 

FUTURE 

Ind. :    id)  h)erbe  mid^  freuen,  bu  tDirft  bid^  freuen  etc. 
Sidj. :  id)  h)erbe  mic^  freuen,  bu  tDerbeft  bid^  freuen  etc. 

FUTURE    PERFECT 

Ind, :   id)  tperbe  mid)  gefreut  l^aben,  bu  toirft  bid^  gefreut  l^aben 

etc. 
Subj, :  id)  toerbe  mid)  gefreut  l^aben,  bu  tDerbeft  bid^  etc. 

CONDITIONAL 

Fres, :  id)  tDilrbe  mid)  freuen,  bu  tDiirbeft  bid^  freuen  etc. 
Perf,    id)  tpiirbe  mid)  gefreut  l^aben,  bu  tpiirbeft  bid^  etc. 

IMPERATIVE 

freuen  Wix  unS 


freue  (bu)  bid^  freut  (il^r)  tnd) 

er  freue  fid^  freuen  fie  fid^ 

INFINITIVE 

ftd^  (ju)  freuen  \id)  gefreut  (ju)  l^aben 

PARTICIPLE 

ftd^  freuenb  (\id))  gefreut 

1.  In  giving  the  principal  parts  of  a  reflexive  verb  the 
pronoun  should  precede  the  infinitive,  but  follow  the  prete- 
rit. With  the  participle  it  is  best  omitted  altogether,  thus : 
ftd^  freuen,  freute  fid^,  gefreut. 
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203.  Reflexive  Constructions.  Reflexive  verbs  are 
regularly  intransitive ;  that  is,  take  no  accusative  object 
other  than  the  reflexive  pronoun  itself;  but  many  of 
them  take  a  secondary  or  complementary  object  in  the 
genitive ;  e.  g.  cr  freut  fid^  be^  fieben^,  he  enjoys  life  ;  cr= 
barmc  bid^  meiner,  have  mercy  on  me. 

1.  With  other  verbs  the  complementary  object  is  re- 
placed by  a  prepositional  phrase ;  e.  g.  er  fe^nt  fid^  nai^  Sluice, 
he  longs  for  rest;  er  furd^tet  jtd^  t)or  SScrrat,  he  is  afraid  of 
treachery. 

2.  Intransitive  verbs  are  often  construed  with  a  reflexive 
object  and  a  factitive  predicate ;  e.  g.  fid^  tot  lai^tn,  to  laugh 
one^s  self  dead  ;  fid^  fatt  effcn,  to  eat  one^s  self  fulL 

IMPERSONAL  VERBS 

204.  Characteristics.  An  impersonal  verb  is  a  verb 
used  in  the  third  person  singular  to  express  the  verbal 
idea  in  a  general  way  without  reference  to  a  definite 
subject.  If  expressed  the  subject  is  c^,  but  e^  is  often 
omitted. 

1.  The  verbs  always  used  impersonally  are  not  very  nu- 
merous. They  denote  for  the  most  part  either  operations 
of  nature,  as  e^  regnet,  it  rains,  or  mental  and  bodily  states, 
as  mid^  biinit,  methinks.  Besides  these,  however,  there  is  a 
large  number  of  verbs  not  ordinarily  impersonal  which  ad- 
mit freely  of  impersonal  use,  as  in  eg  gel^t  n\d)i,  it  ivonH  do  ; 
eg  gibt  Seute^  there  are  people. 

2.  gg  is  apt  to  be  omitted  when,  under  the  rules  for  in- 
version, it  would  come  after  its  verb ;  thus  mir  fdfilDinbelt, 
/  am  dizzy,  takes  the  place  of  eg  f d^h)inbelt  mir ;  so  also  in 
the  impersonal  passive ;  e.  g.  am  3lbenb  h)urbe  getanjt,  in  the 
evening  there  was  dancing,  instead  of  eg  iDurbe  am  2lbenb  ge^ 
tanjt. 
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a.  But  the  omission  does  not  take  place  with  verbs  denot- 
ing natural  phenomena,  nor  with  active  verbs  not  usually 
impersonal;  thus  one  does  not  say  am  2lbenb  regnete,  but 
regnete  e^,  nor  mir  ge^t  gut,  but  mir  ge^t  eg  gut. 

3.  The  inflection  of  an  impersonal  verb,  as  such,  presents 
no  peculiarities  that  call  for  a  special  paradigm;  thus  we 
have  from  rcgnen,  quite  regularly :  e^  regnet,  e^  regnete,  eg 
l^at  geregnet,  eg  tpirb  regnen,  etc. 

205.  Impersonal  Constructions.  Verbs  denoting  men- 
tal and  bodily  states  are  often  accompanied  by  a  dative 
of  the  person  concerned;  e.  g.  bem  Skater  graufet,  the 
father  shudders. 

1.  Others  of  these  verbs  take  an  accusative  object  which 
looks  like  the  subject ;  as  tnidfl  f  d^Idfert,  /  am  drowsy  ;  mid^ 
biinft,  methinks, 

2.  Some  transitive  verbs  are  used  impersonally  with  a 
direct  object,  giving  rise  to  idioms  that  can  not  be  rendered 
literally;  e.g.  eg  IfOX  ®efa^r,  there  is  danger;  eg  gibt  Seute, 
there  are  people  ;  eg  gilt  bag  Seben,  it  is  a  matter  of  life  and 
death, 

3.  Intransitive  verbs  are  often  used  impersonally  with  a 
reflexive  object,  giving  rise  to  idiomatic  expressions ;  as  eg 
fragt  fid^,  the  question  arises ;  eg  lol^nt  ftd^  ber  (gen.)  9)Jul^e, 
it  is  uwrth  the  trouble;  eg  l^anbelt  fid^  umg  Seben,  it  is  a 
question  of  life. 

* 

a.  Such  an  intransitive  reflexive  associated  with  laffen 
expresses  the  idea  of  possibility;  e.g.  I^ier  Id^t  fid^  tul^ig 
plawbem,  hei^e  we  can  chat  quietly  ;  eg  Id^t  fid^  i^offen,  it  may 
he  hoped, 

EXERCISE  40 
Colloquy:  Reflexive  and  Impersonal  Verbs 

1 

9Jun,  h)ie  l^aft  bu  bid^  amiifiert  ?  @g  \qq,x  du^erft  hjarm  im 
5tl^eater,  nid^t  h)al^r  ? 
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©d^redEIid^.  ^6)  lonnte  an  nxd)t^  benlen,  —  nur  mid^  nad^ 
frifd^er  Suft  fel^nen. 

9Rir  ging  c«  eben  fo ;  unb  bod^  fd^icnen  bic  meiften  ber  3u- 
fd^ouer  ftc^  an  bem  ©tudf  ju  ergb^en.^  gg  tounbert  mid^,  tote 
ed  il^nen  nur  mdgUd^  toar. 

3R\6)  aud^.  §aft  bu  bemertt,  tote  bie  Seute  ftd^  titer  ben 
3toeilamj)f  im  britten  3lf te  f reuten  ? ' 

3a,  aber  id^  l^abe  bie  ©efd^id^te  iJibtxf)a\ipt*  nid^t  Derftel^en 
I6nnen.    aSorum  *  f)ai  e«  ftc^  in  bem  Streite  eigentlid^  gel^anbelt  ? 

SJag  fragt  fid^  ^  titn,  ©o  Diel  id^  fel^en  lonnte,  argerte  ftd^ 
ber  §clb  iiber  gar  nid^tg. 

Unb  ber  anbere  Kerl  aud^  tiber  nid^t^.  3d^  glaube,  letner  Don 
beiben  tou^te,  toarumfie  fid^  fd^Iugen/ 

SDu  i}a\i  too^I  redfit.  —  Slber  bemerlft  bu,  toie  fait  e«  getoorben 
ift  ?    3^  glaube,  e^  toirb  regnen. 

Sg  tocire  bod^  fd^abe,  mnn  toir  xxn^  toegen  eine^  fold^en 
©tttdeS  erfaiten  fottten. 

aSJir  finb  gleid^ '  bei  meiner  SBol^nung.  SBarte  einen  Slugen^ 
blidf ;  id^  toerbe  bir  einen  9tegenfd^irm  ^olen. 

9lein,  ba^  lo^nt  fid^  nid^t  ber  SKU^e.  3^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^i*  ju 
gel^en  unb  lann  mid()  beeilen. 

ailfo,  auf  SBieberfel^en !  9Bir  l^aben  jebenfallg  bag  StUdE  ge= 
fel^en,  toot)on  fo  Diel  gerebet  toirb. 

2 

How  good  ^  the  fresh  air  feels,  doesn't  it? 

Yes,  indeed.     Wasn't  *  it  warm  in  there,  tho  ? 

I  was  really  ashamed  of  myself.  I  could  hardly  keep  ^^ 
awake. 

Nor  I  either,  ^^  tho  the  others  seemed  to  be  enjoying 
themselves  very  well. 

Oh,  to  be  sure ;  there  are  ^'-^  such  salamanders,  who  do  not 
care  ^^  anything  about  bad  air. 

So  that  is "  the  play  that  there  is  so  much  talk  about. 
Well,  I  am  glad  that  we  have  seen  it. 

I  can  not  say  that.  I  believe  it  is  going  to  rain,  and  I 
should  not  like  to  take  cold  for  such  a  play. 
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That  would  be  a  pity,  to  be  sure.^*  Bat  the  piece  is  the 
fashion  just  now ;  and  when  it's  a  question  ^*  of  fashion,  one 
must  put  up  with  things." 

Of  course,  —  let  one's  self  be  bored  ^^  in  order  "  to  be  in 
the  fashion.     Man  ^  is  a  strange  animal. 

Vocabulary 

bcr  ^h,  «.'  act.  bcr  SRegcnjcftirm,  .*.'  umbrella, 

amuficrcn    (fid)),    r.    w.    enjoy  regnen,  v.  w,  rain. 

(amuse)  one's  self.  (Solama'nber,  «.*  salamander. 

ftrgcm  (ficft),  v,  w.  be  vexed.  fe^nen  (ficft),  v.  w,  long, 

bcmcrfen,  v.  w.  notice,  re-mark.  fc^recflid^,  adj.  terrible, 

brinncn,  adv.  in  there,  inside.  ber  (Streit,  .s.*  strife,  conflict. 

crg5fcn  (fid)),  v.  w.  delight.  )>ci^    6tiirf,    s.*    piece,    play 
cr!a(ten  (fic^),  v.  w.  take  cold.  [stick], 

gefaflen,    v,    s.  (gefiel,    gefaHen,  ha^  Xitx,  s.*  animal  [deer]. 

dot.)  please.  Wattf,  adj.  a-wake. 

l^nbcln,  V.  w.;  e§  l^anbett  fic^  um,  tuie'berfe^en,  v.  s.  see  again  ;  aiif 

it  is  a  question  of.  SSieberfe^en,  good-bye. 

bcr  ^\^,  w.  hero.  tt)unbem,  v.  w,  cause  to  wonder; 
lol^nen  (fid)),  r.  w.  to  be  worth         mid)  munbert'S,  I  wonder. 

while.  ber  3ufd)Quer,  s.^  spectator, 

qualeii  (fid)),  v.  ir.  be  tormented,  ber  3^i^eifi^ntpf»  •''•*  (p^-  fl)f  duel. 

be  bored. 

Notes.  —  ^fiift  ergd^ett  an  (dat.),  to  take  pleasure  in,  —  ^  ftci^  frenett 
filter  (ace),  to  be  delighted  over.  —  ^  ikhttf^an^^t,  at  ally  anyway. — 
*  SBpnim  l^at  e^  . . .  gel^anbeU ;  worum  =  um  tDa«.  The  meaning  is : 
What  was  the  question  at  issue  f —  ^  bad  fwgt  filft  cftetl,  that  is  just  the 
question.  —  ®  fidj  f^Iagen,  to  fight.  —  "^  gleilft,  directly,  in  a  moment. 
The  meaning  is :  We  are  close  by.  —  ^  How  .  .  .  feels,  tt)ie  bie  frifd^e 
?uft  eincm  (§  149,  1)  tuoW  tut!  — »  Wasn't  it .  . .  tho,  n)or  c«  boci^.— 
10  keep,  bleibeu.  —  "  Nor  I  either,  ic^  auc^  nid|t.  —  ^  there  are,  c«  gibt. 
—  18  ^jjo  ^Q  QQ^  g^yg  anything  about,  bie  fic^  gar  ni(^t  um  . . .  film* 
mern.  —  "  So  that  is,  ba«  ift  aJfo.  —  ^^  to  be  sure,  aflerbing«.  — 1«  when 
it's  a  question  of,  menu  e8  fid^  um  .  .  .  l^aubett.  —  "  one  must  put  up 
with  things,  mu6  man  fic^  fd)ou  etttjaS  gefatten  (affen.  —  "  let  one's  self 
be  bored,  f\df  quaJen  (affen ;  inf.  without  gu.  —  I'in  order  to  be,  um 
. . .  gu  fein.  —  20  man,  ber  HJienfc^. 
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COMPOUND  VERBS 

206.  Separable  and  Inseparable  Compounds.  There 
are  two  kinds  of  compound  verbs,  separable  and  insep- 
arable. In  the  latter  the  particle  always  precedes  the 
verb  and  forms  one  word  with  it,  as  DerftcIjCU,  understand; 
er  Uerftcljt,  he  understands.  In  the  former  the  particle  is 
liable  to  be  separated  from  the  verb,  as  aiifjliftcl^en,  to 
rise  ;  cr  ftcl)t  friit)  aiif,  he  rises  early. 

1.  In  English  we  have  only  inseparable  composition,  as 
in  beget,  forgive^  oittruUy  none  of  which  can  l)e  broken  up 
without  changing  the  meaning ;  compare  outrun  with  run 
02it,  baeksUde  with  slide  baek  etc. 

207.  Differences  in  Conjugation.  The  conjugation  of 
a  separable  compound  differs  from  that  of  an  insepar- 
able in  the  following  pai*ticulars : 

1.  In  the  simple  tenses  of  a  separable  verb,  except  in  the 
dependent  order,  tlie  prefix  comes  at  the  end  of  the  sen- 
tence ;  e.  g.  from  auffe^cn,  to  2)ut  on,  er  fc^t  ben  §ut  auf,  he 
2>uts  on  his  hat.  An  inseparable  comj)oimd,  as  stated  above, 
is  never  broken  up. 

2.  The  gu  of  the  infinitive  comes  between  the  parts  of  a 
separable  compound,  the  three  being  written  as  one  word, 
as  aufjuftef^en  ;  with  an  inseparable  compound  ju  precedes 
and  is  written  sej)arately,  as  ju  tjerftef^en. 

3.  The  Qt  of  the  past  particij)le  comes  between  the  pre- 
fix and  the  verb  in  a  separable  compound,  the  three  ele- 
ments being  here  also  written  as  one  word ;  e.  g.  auf^jeftan^ 
ben,  risen.  In  an  inseparable  compound  ge  is  omitted 
entirely ;  e.  g.  t)erftanben,  understood. 

4.  Separable  compounds  invariably  accent  the  prefix; 
inseparable  compounds  the  verb;  as  t)erfte'^en,  i^erfta'nb, 
ijerfta'nben ;  au'fftel^en,  ftanb  au'f,  au'fgeftanben. 

208.  The  Inseparable  Prefixes.  The  prefixes  which 
always  form  inseparable  verbs  are  be,  ent  (emp),  er,  ge, 
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l)er  and  jcr.  These  six  prefixes  are  never  accented  in 
any  part  of  speech,  and  are  not  in  use  as  separate 
words. 

1.  Each  of  these  prefixes  had  originally  a  definite  mean- 
ing, and  this  original  meaning  is  sometimes  distinctly  dis- 
cernible in  modern  German ;  e.  g.  er  meant  out  and  crbenlcu 
is  to  think  out.  In  other  cases  the  force  of  the  prefix  has 
blended  so  closely  with  that  of  the  verb  that  it  can  now  l)e 
discovered  only  by  the  help  of  historical  study  (just  as  in 
English  we  have  lost  all  sense  of  a  connection  between  have 
and  behave).  Sometimes  a  compound  exists  with  no  simple 
verb  corresponding  to  it ;  e.  g.  beginnen,  to  begin.  In  gen- 
eral the  meaning  of  a  compound  can  not  be  told  from  a 
knowledge  of  its  parts,  but  must  be  learned  from  the 
dictionary.  The  most  common  and  easily  discernible  mean- 
ings of  the  inseparable  prefixes  are  as  follows : 

a.  SCp  cognate  with  be  in  behave,  beget,  etc.  forms  transi- 
tive verbs  from  intransitives  or  from  nouns  and  adjectives ; 
e.  g.  bebenlen,  think  about,  consider,  from  benfen,  think ; 
befreien,  set  free,  liberate,  from  frei,  free  ;  belummern,  trouble, 
from  Summer,  sorrow, 

b.  @tttf  which  sometimes  takes  the  form  emj),  implies 
separation,  sometimes  origin  ;  e.  g.  entgel^en,  escape,  get  away 
from  ;  cntlaffen,  dismiss,  let  go  away  ;  entftel^en,  stand  forth, 
arise  ;  entflammcn,  flame  out,  burst  into  flames. 

c.  @r  means  forth,  out,  often  forming  transitive  verbs  of 
completed  action ;  thus  crfte^en,  stand  forth,  arise ;  erfd^ei- 
ntn,  shine  forth,  ajipear ;  crbenlen,  think  out,  excogitate ;  er= 
finben,  fi^nd  out,  invent ;  crjagen,  hunt  down,  capture  by  chas- 
ing ;  crfragen,  fiyid  out  by  asking. 

d.  @e  forms  numerous  compounds  in  which  the  meaning 
of  the  prefix  is  not  now  obvious,  and  can  only  be  understood 
})y  historical  study. 

e.  ^ttf  cognate  with  for  in  forgive,  forget,  etc.  means  out, 
away^  to  an  end ;  e.  g.  bergel^en,  pass  away ;  Derfmlen,  sink 
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away;    berBIuten^   bleed  to   death.      Sometimes  it  means 
amissy  as  in  toerfiil^ren,  lead  astray ;  bertennen^  misjudge, 

f,  3er  means  asunder,  in  pieces ;  e.  g.  jerfjjringen,  hurst 
asunder  ;  jerBred^en^  break  in  pieces, 

209.  Conjugation  of  Inseparable  Compounds.  This 
does  not  differ  in  principle  from  the  conjugation  of  a 
simple  verb.  The  following  synopsis  of  the  inflection  of 
bcfommen,  to  get,  conjugated  with  t)a()cn,  and  uerrcifen,  to 
depart,  conjugated  with  fcln,  will  suflBce  for  illustration. 

PBESEXT 

Ind,:    id^  befomme,  bu   belommft  etc.;  id^  t)erreife,  bu  ijcr^ 

reifeft  etc. 
Subj,:  \6)  belomme,  bu  belommcft  etc.;  id^   ijcrreife,  bu  ijer* 

rcifeft  etc. 

rUETERIT 

Ind, :    id^  belam,  bu  bcfamft  etc. ;  xi}  \>txxt\\ii,  bu  t)crreiftcft  etc. 
Subj, :  \i)  befdme,  bu  bcldmeft  etc. ;  td^  i^errcifte,  bu  t)erreifteft 
etc. 

PERFECT 

Ind, :    \i)  l^abe  bclommen,  bu  l^aft  belommen  etc. ;  id^  bin  toer* 

rcift,  bu  bift  ijcrreift  etc. 
Subj, :  \6)  \)abt  belommen,  bu  ^abeft  belommen  etc. ;  id^  fei  toers 

reift,  bu  fei(e)ft  toerreift  etc. 

PLUPERFECT 

Ind, :   id^  l^atte  belommen,  bu  l^atteft  belommen  etc. ;  id^  toax 

toerreift,  bu  tDorft  t)erreift  etc. 
Subj, :  id)  l^dtte  befommen,  bu  l^dtteft  belommen  etc. ;  \d)  lodre 

toerreift,  bu  h)dreft  t)erreift  etc. 

FUTURE 

Ind, :    id)  loerbe  belommen,  bu  toirft  belommen  etc. ;  id^  h)erbe 

toerreifen,  bu  toirft  i^erreifen  etc. 
Subj,:   id)  loerbe  belommen,  bu  toerbeft  belommen  etc.;  id^ 

loerbe  toerreifen,  bu  loerbeft  toerreifen  etc. 
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FUTURE    PERFECT 

Ind.:  id^  toerbe  belommen  \^abtx{,  bu  tpirft  befommen  l^aben 
etc. ;  id^  lt)erbc  t)erreift  fein,  bu  h)irft  t)erreift  fein  etc. 

Suhj. :  \i)  h)erbe  belommen  ^abcn,  bu  iDcrbeft  befommen  l^aben 
etc. ;  id^  toerbe  t)erreift  fein,  bu  tperbeft  toerreift  fein 
etc. 

CONDITIONAL 

Pres. :    id^  h)iirbe  befommen,  id^  toiirbe  i^erreifen  etc. 
Perf, :    id^  tourbe  befommen  l^aben  etc. ;  id^  tourbe  toerreift  fein 
etc. 

(Aud  so  on.    The  remaining  forms  can  easily  be  supplied.) 

1.  Observe  that  the  perfect  participle  of  a  0e=compound 
may  be  like  that  of  the  simple  verb.  It  can  only  be  told 
from  the  connection  whether  such  a  form  as  gel^ort  comes 
from  l^oren,  to  hear,  or  from  gel^oren,  to  helong  to.  There 
are  many  such  cases. 

210.  The  Separable  Prefixes.  These  are  much  more 
numerous  than  the  inseparable.  The  list  embraces  (1) 
a  dozen  or  more  common  prepositions,  as  o\x%^  mit,  iiber ; 
(2)  a  like  number  of  adverbs  of  position  and  direction, 
such  as  ob,  off^  empor,  ii'py  jufammen,  together;  (3)  the 
particles  l^er,  toward^  and  l^in,  away  from^  together  with 
their  very  numerous  compounds. 

1.  The  separable  prefixes  are  simply  adverbs  which  in 
certain  forms  are  written  with  the  verb  they  modify  as  one 
word.  The  German  says  come  in,  fommen  ©ie  l^erein,  or  he 
went  away,  er  Qtng  fort,  just  as  English  does ;  the  difference 
is  that  English  recognizes  no  such  verbs  as  liitocome,  away- 
togo,  corresponding  to  l^ereinjufommen  and  fortjuge^en. 

2.  The  particles  l^er  and  ^in  require  special  attention. 
§cr  means  toward  the  speaker,  or  the  speaker's  })oint  of 
view ;  l^in  is  its  opposite.  Thus  fommen  ©ie  ^ei,  come  here  ; 
too  gel^en  ©ie  l^in?  cohere  are  you  going?  fommen  ©ie  ^erauf, 
come  up  (the  speaker  is  above);  ge^en  ©ie  l^inauf,  go  up  (the 
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speaker  is  below) ;  er  fd^tDamm  ju  mir  l^eriiber,  he  swam 
across  to  me;  er  fd^tDamm  J^initber^  he  swam  across  (to  the 
other  side).  But  the  speaker  may  take  the  actor's  point  of 
view  without  reference  to  his  own ;  thus  er  bliite  l^inauf^  he 
looked  np  (from  where  he  stood) ;  er  jog  ba^  ^inb  ju  jtd^ 
l^erauf,  he  drew  the  child  up  to  him,, 

211.  Conjugation  of  Separable  Compounds:  a^nfangen, 
to  begin ;  a'brci)cn,  to  depart.  Principal  parts :  a'nfangen, 
fing  an,  a'ngcfangen ;  a'breifcn,  rcifte  ah,  a'bgcrcift. 

PRESENT 

Ind, :    xi)  fange  an,  bu  f dngft  an  etc. ;  ic^  reife  ah,  bu  reif eft 

ah  etc. 
Suhj, :  xi)  fange  an,  bu  fangeft  an  etc. ;  id^  reifte  ah,  bu  reifteft 

ab  etc. 

PRETERIT 

Ind, :   id^  fing  an,  bu  fingft  an  etc. ;  id^  reifte  ah,  bu  reifteft  ob 

etc. 
Suhj. :  id^  finge  an,  bu  fingeft  an  etc. ;  id^  reifte  ab,  bu  reifteft 

ah  etc. 

PERFECT 

Ind, :    id^  l^abe  angefangen,  bu  l^aft  angefangen  etc. ;  id^  bin 

abgereift,  bu  bift  abgcreift  etc. 
Suhj, :  id^  l^abe  angefangen,  bu  l^abeft  angefangen  etc. ;  id^  fei 

abgereift,  bu  fei(e)ft  abgereift  etc. 

PLUPERFECT 

Ind,:   xi)  ^atte  angefangen,  bu  ^atteft  angefangen  etc.;  id^ 

\oax  abgereift,  bu  toarft  abgereift  etc. 
Suhj,:  xi)  l^atte   angefangen,  bu  l^dtteft  angefangen  etc.;  id^ 
h)dre  abgereift,  bu  todreft  abgereift  etc. 

FUTURE 

Ind, :    id^  hjerbe  anfangen,  bu  h)irft  anfangen  etc. ;  id^  tt)erbe 

abreifen,  bu  h)irft  abreifen  etc. 
Suhj. :  id^  h)erbe  anfangen,  bu  loerbeft  anfangen  etc. ;  id^  hjerbe 

abreifen,  bu  toerbeft  abreifen  etc. 
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FUTURE    PERFECT 

Ind. :     id^  h)crbc  angcfangcn  l^abcn,  bu  toirft  angcfangcn  l^abcn, 

etc. ;  id^  h)crbc  abgcrcift  fcin,  bu  toirft  abgercift  fein 

etc. 
Svhj.:    id^  toerbc  angefangcn  l^aben,  bu  tocrbcft  angefangen 

l^abcn  etc. ;  td^  tocrbc  abgcreift  fein,  bu  tocrbcft  abgcs 

rcift  fcin  etc. 

CONDITIONAL 

Pres.:  xij  tDiirbc  anfangcn,  bu  totirbcft  anfangcn  etc.;  id^ 
tDurbc  abrcifen,  bu  tourbcft  abrcifcn  etc. 

Perf,:  id^  tourbc  angcfangcn  l^abcn,  bu  tourbcft  angcfangcn 
l^abcn  etc. ;  td^  tourbc  abgcreift  fcin,  bu  tDiirbeft  abs 
gcreift  fcin  etc. 

IMPERATIVE 

fangc  (bu)  an  etc. ;  rcife  (bu)  cib  etc. 

INFINITIVE 

Present:  an(ju)fangcn,  ab(ju)retfcn. 

Perfect :  angcfangcn  (ju)  l^abcn,  abgcreift  (ju)  fcin. 

PARTICIPLE 

Present:  anfangcnb,  abrcifcnb. 
Perfect:  angcfangcn,  abgercift. 

212.  Doubtful  Prefixes.  The  four  prepositions  burd^, 
fiber,  urn,  unter  and  the  adverb  tuieber  enter  into  composi- 
tion sometimes  as  separable,  sometimes  as  inseparable 
prefixes ;  thus  we  have  bu'rd)tefen  (la^  burd),  bu'rdigelefen), 
to  read  thru  (thoroly),  and  burd^te'fen  (burc^la'^,  burd^* 
le'fen,  to  peruse ;  u'berfe^en  (fe^te  fiber,  fi'bergefe^t),  to  cross^ 
and  fiberfe'^en  (fiberfe'^te,  fiberfe'^t),  to  translate. 

1.  To  this  list  are  sometimes  added  the  prepositions  l^in^ 
ter,  bell  md,  and  h)iber,  against,  hut  the  compounds  of  these 
are  in  reality  always  inseparable.  The  reason  for  not  giv- 
ing them  under  §  208  is  that  they  belong  to  the  class  of 
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prepositions  and  in  noun-compounds  may  bear  the  accent ; 
e.  g.  §i'nterl^alt,  ambuscade  ;  SD3t'berf})ruci^,  contradiction  (but 

l^interl^a'Iten,  hold  back,  and  toibcrf})re'c^en,  contradict), 

2,  The  prefixes  mi^,  amiss,  wrongly,  and  boH,  fully,  are 
regularly  inseparable ;  e.  g.  mi^l^a'nbcln,  to  maltreat,  mt^l^a'ns 
belte,  mi^^a'nbclt ;  boHfii'^ren,  to  complete,  boHfti'^rte,  boffs 
fu'l^rt.  But  mi^  is  sometimes  treated  as  separable  in  the 
infinitive  and  participle  (mi'fjjul^anbeln,  mi'fjgc^anbelt).  For- 
mations like  gemi'^^anbelt,  as  if  the  verb  were  not  com- 
pounded at  all,  also  occur.  33oH  is  separable  only  when 
used  as  an  adjective  in  the  literal  sense;  e.g.  et  go^  bad 
®la^  t)oII,  he  poured  the  glass  full, 

213.  Composition  with  Nouns  and  Adjectives.  There 
are  not  a  few  cases  in  which  a  noun  or  adjective  or  ad- 
verbial phrase,  from  constant  association  with  a  verb, 
has  come  to  form  a  compound  with  it ;  e.  g.  tci'Ineljmcn, 
to  take  part ;  n)a't)rfagen,  to  prophesy ;  au^eina'nbcrfe^cn, 
to  explain. 

1.  Compounds  of  this  kind  are  treated  in  one  of  two 
ways:  either  the  first  element  is  regarded  as  a  separable 
prefix  (a  noun  losing  its  initial  capital),  or  else  it  forms  with 
the  verb  a  new  verb-stem  which  has  regular  weak  inflec- 
tion. Thus  from  tcilne^mcn  we  have  nal^m  teil,  teilgenommen, 
but  from  tDa^rfagcn,  tDal^rfagtc,  getoal^rfagt. 

214.  Verbs  Doubly  Compounded.  An  inseparable  com- 
pound may  be  still  further  compounded  with  a  separable 
prefix;  e.g.  bei'bef)altcn  (6ef)iett  bet,  beibef)alten),  to  retain. 
Such  formations  omit  ge  in  the  participle,  since  two 
unaccented  prefixes  are  never  permitted  to  come  to- 
gether. 

1.  The  only  prefix  that  ever  precedes  a  verb  already 
separably  compounded  is  tDieber,  as  in  hjicbcrbe'rftellcn,  to 
restore.  The  preterit  is  written  ftcHte  toiebcr  l^er,  the  par- 
ticiple h)ieberl^e'rgcftellt. 
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215.  Rule  of  Order  VIII :  Separable  Compounds.  In 
the  simple  tenses  of  a  separable  compound  the  prefix 
comes  last  if  the  order  is  normal  or  inverted,  but  next 
to  the  last  (being  then  written  with  the  verb  as  one 
word)  if  the  order  is  dependent ;  e.  g.  ba^  ft'onjert  fangt 
um  8  Uf)r  an,  the  concert  begins  at  8  6* clock;  ttJenn  )>(x^ 
Son jcrt  um  8  UI)r  anfdngt,  if  the  concert  begins  at  8  o'' clock  ; 
ba  bic  ®cfenfd)aft  \\)m  nid^t  mcf)r  jufagte,  fel^rtc  cr  nad^  bcr 

Stabt  juriicf,  us  the  company  no  longer  suited  him,  he  re- 
turned to  the  city. 

EXERCISE  41 
Reading  Lesson  :   Compound  Verbs 

Sicbcr  §crr  9KuHer!  "^ijx  freunbUd^cr  SSrief  t)om  15.  bicfe^ 
3Ronatg  ift  lurjUd^  ^ier  angelommcn,  unb  \i)  f^^red^c  S^ncn  bas 
fur  mcinen  l^crjUd^ften  ^(xxA  a\x^, 

©ic  fragen,  too  \i)  mi)  in  bcr  ndd^ftcn  ^txi  ^  aufl^alten  toerbe, 
unb  ob  id^  metnc  ©tubicn  in  J)eutfd^Ianb  nod^  toeiter  fortjufc^cn 
gebcnic.  3lun,  bcibc  ^ragen  finb  fd^toer  ju  beanttoortcn/  bcnn 
affe§  lommt'  auf  bic  SBiinfd^c  mcincr  (SItcrn  an.  3^  ^^^c 
bag  bcutfd^c  Scbcn  licbgctoonncn  unb  toiirbc  fcl^r  gcrn  nod^  cinigc 
3Wonatc  l^icr  t)crtocilcn  ;  abcr  mcin  aSatcr  ift,  toic  ©ic  toiffcn, 
Icin  rcid^cr  3Wann,  unb  c§  foHcn*  jc^t  fd^tocrc  ^ixiin  iibcr  3lmc5 
rila  l^crcingcbrod^cn  fcin.  5!Jlit  jcbcr  $oft  crtoartc  id^  cincn 
Sricf  toon  i^m,  toorin  cr  mir,  toic  id^  l^offc,  fcinc  Sage  genau 
au^cinanbcrfc^cn  toirb,  unb  id^  toerbc  mid^  bann  natiirlid^  f cincn 
SBilnfd^cn  untcrtocrfcn. 

2)a  id^  t)icffcid^t  balb  tocrbc  abrcifcn  miiffcn,  l^abe  id^  inbcffcn 
bic  SRoHc  beg  Slcifcnbcn  toicbcraufgcnommcn.  ©erabc  jefet  ^altc 
id^  mid^  auf  cinigc  ^ixi  in  ^oln  auf.  SDag  S^^^^^ff^^^^^^f*^/  ^^^^ 
bicfc  ©tabt  barbictct,  ift  natiirlid^  bcr  gro^c  ®om,  bcffen  33au 
fd^on  im  13.  3^'^^'^wnbert  angcfangen,  bann  toieber  mel^rmalg 
untcrbrod^cn  unb  erft  1880  boffcnbet  tourbc.  Dcr  2)om  mad^t 
auf  mid^  bci  toicbcrl^oltcm  Scfud^e  ^  cincn  ftctg  gctoaltigcrcn  Sins 
brudE ;  abcr  id^  tocrbc  mid^  auf  fcinc  Scfd^rcibung  bcgfelbcn  cins 
laffen,  ba  id^  S^ncn  gctoi^  nid^tg  5lcucg  mittcilcn  fount c. 
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EXERCISE  41  a 

1.  The  train  arrives  at  5  o'clock  p.m.  2.  The  perform- 
ance began  at  7  o'clock.  3.  The  performance  has  already 
begim.  4.  The  train  has  not  yet  arrived.  5.  We  stayed 
two  days  in  the  little  village  and  then  continued  •  our  jour- 
ney. 6.  I  explained  the  situation  to  him  "^  and  told  him  ^ 
the  latest  *  news.  7.  The  conversation  was  interrupted,  but 
we  resumed  it  the  following  day.  8.  I  submitted  the  idea 
to  a  thoro  test.''  9.  Where  do  you  intend  to  stay  during 
the  summer  ?  10.  I  have  just  answered  the  letter  and  ex- 
pressed my  thanks.  11.  The  picture  represents  a  young 
man  who  is  just  departing  for  the  Old  World.  12.  How 
long  shall  you  stay  in  the  city  ?  13.  We  arrived  toward  • 
evening,  but  our  friends  had  already  departed.  14.  He 
repeated  his  thanks.  15.  We  had  tarried  too  long  on  the 
way;  the  performance  had  already  begun  and  the  doors 
were  closed. 

Vocabulary 

Note.  —  Separable  composition  will  be  indicated  by  an  accent  ;  in- 
separable only  where  it  might  be  doubtful.    For  principal  parts  see  §  331. 

a'breifen  (fein),  v,  w,  depart.  fo'rtfefen,  v,  w,  continue, 

a'nfommen  (fein),  v.  s.  arrive.  gcbenfen,  v.  w .  intend, 

au'f^alten  (fic^),  v.  s.  stay.  gcmaltig,  adj,  powerful, 

au^^cina'nbevfe^^en,  v.  to,  explain,  l^erei'ubret^cn,  v.  a.  set  in. 

au'^iprec^eu,  v.  s.  express.  inbe'ffcn,  adv.  meanwhile, 

ber  SBau,  ».*  building.  ha^  Qa^r^u'nbert,  «.*  century. 

Beantttjorten,  v.  w.  answer.  Iic'6gett)innen,  v.s,  grow  fond  of. 

ber  SBefurf),  «.'  visit.  mi'tteilen,  v.  tv.  impart,  tell, 

ber  2)anf,  s,  (no  pi.),  thanks.  bie  ^oft,  w.  mail,  post. 

ba'rbieten,  v.  s.  offer.  untcrbre'cfien,  v.  s.  interrupt, 

ber  2)om,  «.'  cathedral,  dome.  unterwe'rfen,  v.  s.  submit, 

ber  (Sinbrucf,  «.*  (pi.  u),  impres-  bermeilen,  v.  w.  tarry. 

sion.  mieberau'fne^men,  v.s.  resume, 

ei'niaffen,  v.  s.  with  fic^,  enter  mieberl^o'Ien,  v.  w.  repeat. 

upon,  go  into.  ber  38unfc^,  s.'^  (pi.  ii),  wish. 

Notes.  —1  in  ber  itftc^ftett  3ett,  in  the  near  future.  —^htanitOOV 

ttn  f  the  construction  requires  a  transitive  verb,  whence  ontworten, 
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which  is  not  transitive,  could  not  be  used.  —  ^  f  omtttt .  •  .  attf  *  *  * 
an;  anfommcn  auf  (with  acc.)  =  ^o  depend  upon.—^  t9  foOett^  are 
aaid,  it  is  said  that  (191,  5).  —  ^  bet  toteber^oltem  S3efnf^e,  with  (each) 
repeated  visit.  — *  and  then  continued,  unb  {e^ten  bann,  not  bann  fetj- 
ten. — ''  Use  the  dat.  — ^the  latest,  bte  neuefteu.  —  •  toward,  gegen. 

THE  PARTICLES*  "^ 

216.  The  Adverb.  Adverbs  modify  verbs,  adjectives 
and  other  adverbs.  As  in  English,  an  adverb  may  also 
be  connected  directly  with  a  noun,  or  may  stand  alone 
in  the  predicate ;  e.  g.  ber  9)?ann  bort,  the  man  yonder; 

1.  Some  adverbs,  e.  g.  tool^l,  balb,  are  primitive  words 
used  only  as  adverbs ;  others,  e.  g.  auf,  um,  are  primitive 
words  used  also  as  prepositions ;  still  others  are  formed  by 
means  of  a  suffix ;  e.  g.  freilid^,  to  be  sure,  from  frei ;  blinb^ 
ling^,  blindly,  from  blinb.  Others,  again,  are  case-forms  of 
nouns,  with  or  without  a  modifier;  e.  g.  teil§,  partly,  from 
2^etl ;  flro^cntctlg,  in  great  part;  i.  e.  gro^en  2^eite. 

a.  But  the  great  mass  of  adverbs  are  simply  adjectives 
used  in  the  stem-form ;  e.  g.  gut,  ^cell ;  frci,  freely.  There 
is  thus  no  need  of  a  suffix,  like  ly  in  English,  having  the 
special  function  of  forming  adverbs  from  adjectives. 

2.  An  adjective  used  as  an  adverb  is  usually  capable  of 
comparison,  the  comparative  ending  in  er,  the  superlative 
being  the  phrase  with  am  or  with  auf^  (§  112);  thus  the 
adverb  gut  compares  <^\xi,  beffer,  am  beften  or  auf^  befte. 

a.  Adverbs  which  are  not  used  as  adjectives  are,  in 
general,  not  subject  to  comparison;  but  there  are  a  few 
exceptions. 


*  Only  a  brief  and  general  account  of  the  uninfected  parts  of  speech  is  given 
here,  all  details  being  reserved  for  Part  II.  Since  particles  of  every  kind  have 
been  freely  introduced  in  the  preceding  reading  lessons  and  colloquies,  it  is  to 
be  presumed  that  the  essential  facts  relating  to  thein  are  already  pretty  well 
understood. 
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217.  The  Preposition.  Prepositions  govern  cases,  thus 
forming  phrases  that  have  adverbial  or  adjectival  force. 
There  are  eight  prepositions  that  always  govern  the 
accusative,  sixteen  that  always  govern  the  dative,  and 
nine  that  govern  the  accusative  or  dative  with  difference 
of  meaning.  There  are  then  some  thirty  or  more  that 
regularly  govern  the  genitive,  tho  some  of  them  may 
take  the  dative  without  difference  of  meaning.  For  lists 
see  §  376-7. 

1.  The  ])repo8ition8  that  govern  the  dative  and  accusa- 
tive take  tlie  latter  case  when  motion  is  im})lied  and  the 
phrase  answers  the  (piestion  'whither?'  If  no  motion  is 
implied,  and  the  i)hraHe  answers  the  question  'where?' 
they  tjike  the  dative;  e.g.  er  gcl;t  an^  ^^nfter,  //e  goes  to  the 
window  ;  but  er  ftel^t  am  Jy^^f^^^/  ^'''  stands  by  the  window, 

a.  There  are,  however,  some  cases  not  provided  for  by 
this  rule;  e.g.  ubcr  in  the  sense  of  concerning  (neither  rest 
nor  motion  l)eing  implied)  always  takes  the  accusative.  For 
fuller  information  consult  the  list  in  Part  IL 

2.  A  prei)osition,  as  its  name  implies,  regularly  comes 
before  the  noun  it  governs,  but  there  are  a  few  that  may 
come  after ;  e.  g.  one  may  say  meiner  3lnfici^t  nad^,  or  naif 
meiner  3(nficl^t,  in  my  opinion. 

3.  The  three  prepositions  urn,  in  the  sense  of  in  order  (to 
denote  purpose),  o^ne,  without^  and  [tatt  (or  anftatt),  instead, 
may  govern  the  infinitive  with  ju. 

218.  The  Conjunction.  Conjunctions  connect  sen- 
tences. They  are  divided  into  three  classes,  as  follows, 
the  classification  being  of  great  importance  on  account 
of  its  bearing  upon  the  subject  of  word-order: 

1.  The  general  connectives,  which  do  not  subordinate  the 
sentence  nor  modify  adverbially  the  following  verb.  They 
are  unb,  and  ;  aber  (also  aHein  and  f onbern,  all  meaning  hut) ; 
benn,  for,  and  ober,  or.     These  words  do  not  affect  the  order. 
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2.  The  adverbial  conjunctions,  which,  coming  first  in  a 
clause,  combine  the  functions  of  a  connective  (conjunction) 
and  adverbial  modifier.  They  are  very  numerous.  Examples 
are  alfo,  so,  accordingly;  nun,  now;  bod^,  hut,  still;  barauf, 
thereupon.  These  words  cause  inversion;  e.g.  er  ift  reid^, 
iod)  ijat  er  toenig  3Scrftanb,  he  is  rich,  hut  he  has  little  sense, 

a.  The  words  of  this  class  are  strictly  adverbs  and  not 
conjunctions  at  all,  but  they  partake  of  the  nature  of  con- 
junctions in  that  they  show  the  logical  connection  of  sen- 
tences. They  do  not  always  come  first  in  the  clause,  and 
when  they  do  not  they  cause  no  inversion. 

3.  The  subordinating  conjunctions,  which  subordinate  the 
sentence  they  introduce  and  require  the  dependent  order. 
These  are  also  quite  numerous,  examples  being  ba^,  that;  ob, 
whether;  'ta,  since;  \0ZX[Xi,if;  ob^Uxi},  altho.  For  a  list  see 
§381. 

219.  The  Interjection.  Interjections  do  not  enter  into 
the  syntactical  structure  of  the  sentence,  but  are  inde- 
pendent expressions  of  feeling.  They  are  usually  clas- 
sified according  to  the  emotions  they  express,  as  joy,  pain, 
surprise  or  the  like. 

1.  But  certain  interjections  are  sometimes  accompanied 
by  a  case-form  of  a  noun  ;  e.  g.  o  be^  6Ienb^ !  oh,  the  misery! 

EXERCISE  42 
Reading  Lesson  :    An  Anecdote 

6§  trug  fid^  einmal  ju,  ba^  bic  %xa\x  einc^  armen  ©d^ufter^ 
gefd^rlid^  eriranlte.  2)cr  9Kann  ^attc  nid^t^,  hjomit  er  einen  Slrjt 
bejal(>len  fonnte,  unb  befanb  ftd^  ba^er  in  grower  9lot.  6r  lannte 
jh)ar  einen  gefd^icften  3lrjt,  ber  in  einem  fc^onen  §aufe  i^m  gegen= 
iiber  *  tDol^nte,  aber  er  tDu^te,  ba^  biefer  ein  gro^e^  §onorar  ber^ 
langen  hjiirbe.  Sang  unb  traurig  iiberlegte  er  bie  ©ad^e  bei  fid^ 
unb  !am  enblic^  auf  folgenben  ©ebanfen. 

er  ging  namltd^  ju  bem  3lrjte  l^iniiber,  fe^te  il^m  ben  %a\i  au^^ 
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einanber  unb  bat  i^n,  fcinc  '^xan  ju  befudjicn.  w§abcn  ©ic  benn 
ethja^,  urn  mxi)  ju  bcja^Ien  ?''  fragte  ber  3lrjt.  „£eiber  nid^t  toiel/ 
anthjortete  ber  ©d^ufter;  „ic^  l^abc  nur  jtDanjig  ZaUx,*  bie  id^ 
gerabc  auf  einen  fold^en  ^ranl^citgfall  toie  biefcn*  aufgef^^art 
^abC'  (Da^  \vax  nun  eriogen,  aber,  it)tc  ber  arme  5Kann  bad^te, 
gait  e^  ba^  Seben  feiner  "^xan.)  „6^  ift  alle^,  toa«  ic^  in  ber 
2BeIt  befi^e,  unb  btefe  ©umme  biete  id)  !3bnen  an,  toenn  ©ie 
meine  g^au  furieren.''  ,rUnb  hjenn  idb  fie  nid^t  furiere?''  berfe^te 
ber  2)oItor.  „5Jun,  Wtnn  ©ie  fid;  ibrer  annel^men  it)offen/  ers 
iDiberte  ber  ©d^ufter,  ,,fo  gebe  id^  Sf^^^i^  ^«^  ®iVt>,  gleidbbiel  ob 
©ie  fie  lurieren  ober  umbringen.'' 

2)er  ®oItor  \x>ax  je^t  jufrieben  unb  unternal^m  bie  SSel^anblung 
ber  ^ranlen,  bie  aber  enblid^  bent  ^lobe  t)erfiel.  Salb  barauf  bers 
langte  er  bie  jtoanjig  dialer.  „^ahm  ©ie  meine  ^rau  luriert?" 
fragte  ber  ©d^ufter .  rrSeiber  nid^t,  **  anttiDortete  ber  2)oItor .  „Unb 
^aben  ©ie  fie  benn  umgebrad^t?''  ful^r  jener  fort.  2)er  2)oftor 
mufjte  natiirlid^  bel^au))ten,  bajj  er  fie  and)  nidbt  umgcbrad^t  l^abe.* 
„S(lfo  bin  id^  ^\:}mn  iod)  JdoI^I  nid^t^  fd(>ulbig/'  fagte  ber  ©d^ufter, 
unb  bamit  h)ar  ba^  ©efdbcift  abgefdbloffen. 
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a'bfc^Iie^eu,  v.  s,  close  uj). 
a'nbieten,  v,  s,  offer. 
a'nne^men(fid),<7en.)  v.s.  interest 

one'sself  in,  take  charjj^e  of. 
au'flparen,  v.  ?r.  save  up  [spare]. 
bie  SBe^auMunn,  w'.  treatment, 
befi^en,  v.  s.  i>ossess. 
beja^Ien,  r.  ir.  pay. 
bafte'r,  a(Jv.  therefore, 
cvfranfcn,  v,  w,  sicken,  he  taken 

sick, 
erliigen,  v.. <f. invent  falsely  [-lie]. 
ertDiberu,  r.  ir.  reply, 
fo'vtfafircn,  r.  s.  continue. 
gegenii'bev,7>re/>.  (dat.)  opposite, 
gclten,  ?'.  s.  have  at  stake,  involve. 
gejd)ic!t,  adj.  skillful. 


g(cid)lne'I,  adr.  no  matter,  just 

the  same. 
l^iui'i'bergcl)cn,  r.  s.  go  over. 
hci^  .{)oni>ra'r,  .v.*  fee. 
fiivicren,  v,  w.  cure, 
bie  '^lot,  .«?.*  need,  distress. 
fd)u(bi(^,  adj.  indebted, 
ber  Sdiufter,  «.'  col>l)ler. 
ber  Xaler,  s,^  thaler,  dollar, 
tvauvig,  adj.  sad,  sorrowful, 
iibevlc'gcu,  2'.?r.  ponder,  consider, 
ii'mbringeu,  v.  n\  kill, 
nnteme'l^men,  v.  s.  nndertake. 
DerfaHen,  v.  s.  fall  a  prey, 
berfetjen,  r.  ir.  answer. 
5u'tvagen  (ficl)),  v.  s.  happen. 
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Notes,  —i  il^m  gegenilBer ;  see  §217,  2.-2  XattX ;  Eng.  dollar  ia 
not  cognate  with  Ger.  XaUx,  but  derived  from  it.  The  XaUx  has  had 
very  different  values,  but  may  be  thought  of  here  as  about  =  $0.76. 
—  ^  toit  bicfcn;  in  apposition  with  ^ranfl^cit^fatt.  But  btcfcr,  i.  c.  iulc 
biefer  ed  Ift,  would  also  be  correct.  — *  umgeBrac^t  IftaBe ;  subjunctive  of 
indirect  discourse.  An  indirect  statement  generally  keeps  in  German 
the  tense  that  would  be  used  in  the  direct  form,  but  employs  the  sub- 
junctive mode.  The  doctor  would  say  in  the  direct  form :  id^  ^  a  b  c  jic 
auci^  ntd^t  umgcbraci^t.    The  pret.  of  brtugcn  is  braci^tc  (§  178). 

RECAPITULATION  OF  THE  RULES  OF 

WORD-ORDER 

Rule  I:  The  Inverted  Order.  If  a  sentence  begins 
with  any  other  element  than  the  subject,  the  subject 
must  follow  the  verb;  e.g.  ba  ift  er,  there  he  is;  ba§ 
Derftef)e  id^  nid^t,  that  I  do  not  understand;  fd^fin  ift  fie 
nidji,  beautiful  she  is  not, 

1.  This  order,  verb  before  subject,  is  called  'inverted,' 
the  'normal '  order  being  subject  before  verb,  as  in  er  ift  ba ; 
id^  berfte^e  ba^  nid^t. 

2.  Inversion  occurs  in  English,  e.g.  in  said  I,  great  is 
Mammon ;  but  while  it  is  somewhat  rare  in  English,  it  is 
exceedingly  common  in  German.  German  tends  to  begin 
tlie  sentence  with  that  element  which  is  most  prominent  in 
the  speaker's  thought ;  and  when  this  is  done  and  the  word 
so  put  first  does  not  happen  to  be  the  subject,  inversion 
must  follow.  In  translating  do  not  imitate  the  German  in- 
verted order  at  the  expense  of  English  idiom. 

3.  The  general  connectives  unb,  aber  and  benn  constitute 
an  important  exception  to  the  rule  above  stated.  They  do 
not  cause  inversion. 

Rule  II :  Position  of  Adverbs.  In  the  normal  order 
an  adverb  must  not  come  between  the  subject  and  the 
verb ;  thus  /  hardly  Tcnow^  id)  tucife  faum ;  he  never  goes 
to  church,  er  g^^i  nie  in  bie  S!ird^e. 
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1.  An  adverb  of  time  usually  takes  precedence  of  other 
adverbs;  thus  I  knew  hurt  very  well  at  that  time,  id^  lannte 
il^n  bamal^  fe^r  gut  ]  lie  is  usually  at  home  evenings^  er  ift 
abenbg  gctDOJ^nlidjj  ju  §aufe. 

Rule  III :  The  Dependent  Order.  In  a  dependent  sen- 
tence the  verb,  if  it  is  in  a  simple  tense  and  so  consists  of 
one  word,  comes  at  the  end;  e.  g.  SBiffen  @ic,  06  ber  S)oftor 
jU  ^ufe  ift  ?  Do  you  know  wlteiher  the  doctor  is  at  home  ? 
©riitncrn  Sic  fid^,  too  ©ie  geftcm  ju  biefer  ^t\i  n)aren  ?  Do 

you  remember  where  you  were  yesterday  at  this  time, 

1.  This  rule  covers  all  sentences  introduced  by  a  subor- 
dinating conjunction  (§  381),  a  relative  pronoun  or  j)article, 
or  an  indirect  interrogative. 

2.  Subordinate  sentences  of  every  kind  are  usually  set 
off  by  commas. 

Rule  IV :  Compound  Tenses.  In  an  independent  sen- 
tence the  uninflected  part  of  a  compound  tense,  that  is, 
the  infinitive  or  participle,  comes  last ;  in  a  dependent 
sentence  the  inflected  auxiliary  comes  last  and  is  imme- 
diately preceded  by  the  uninflected  part.    Thus  we  have : 

a.  In  the  normal  order :  id^  l^abc  il^n  fcit  geftern  nid^t  gefes 
l^en,  /  have  not  seen  him  since  yesterday;  ©te  tr>erbcn  mid^ 
l^cute  abenb  ju  §^wfc  finben,  you  will  find  me  at  home  this 
evening;  e^  tiDiirbc  mir  gro^e  g^reube  gcmad^t  l^aben,  it  would 
have  given  we  great  pleasure. 

h.  In  the  inverted  order :  feit  gcftcrn  l^abe  id^  il^n  nid^t  gefe^ 
l^cn ;  l^eute  abenb  toerben  ©ie  mid^  ju  §aufe  finben ;  mir  tDiirbc 
e^  grojje  greube  gemad^t  l^abcn. 

c.  In  the  dependent  order :  id^  tDci^  getDi^,  ba^  id^  il^n  feit 
gcftern  nid^t  gefel^en  l^aBe,  I  know  for  certain  that  I  have  not 
seen  him  since  yesterday;  c^  ift  tiDal^rfdbeinlid^,  ba^  ©ie  mid; 
l^eute  abenb  ju  §aufe  finben  h)erbcn,  it  is  probable  that  you 
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will  find  me  at  home  this  evening ;  id^  berfid^erc  ©ic,  baf;  c3 
mir  gro^e  ^reube  gemad^t  l^abcn  hjilrbc,  /  assure  you  that  it 
tvould  have  given  me  great  pleasure. 

Rule  V:  Dependent  Infinitive.  In  an  independent 
sentence  a  dependent  infinitive,  with  or  without  ju,  comes 
at  the  end;  e.g.  id)  f)a6e  nicf)t^  mit  ber  ©ad^e  ju  tun,  I  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  affair;  ic^  I)5rte  il)n  geftern  btefelbe 
Semerfung  niadjen,  /  heard  him  make  the  same  remark 
yesterday. 

1.  An  infinitive  dependent  upon  a  verb  which  itself 
stands  in  the  dependent  order  generally  comes  just  before 
the  verb  if  unmodified,  but  after  it  if  hmited  by  an  object 
or  an  adverb;  e.g.  ob\t>oi}l  id)  i^n<^u  anthjortcrh gcbctcn  l^attCA 
tho  I  had  asked  him  to  answer ;  but  oBhJol^I  id)  xi)n  gcbctcn 
l^atte,  mcincjjrage  gu  bcanttoortcn,  tho  I  had  asked  him  to  an- 
■  siver  my  question. 

Rule  VI:  Special  Case  of  Dependent  Order.  In  a 
dependent  sentence  containg  a  compound  tense  of  a  modal 
auxiliary  in  connection  with  an  infinitive,  the  participle 
of  the  modal  auxiliary  comes  last,  next  to  that  the 
infinitive,  and  just  before  that  the  inflected  auxiliary; 
e.  g.  id)  mi^  getuift,  ba^  id)  fo  ettua^  nie  l)atte  tun  fSnnen,  / 
kiiow  for  certain  that  I  could  never  have  done  such  a  thing; 
ba^  i[t  cin  9iatfet,  tuetd^c^  nicmanb  h\^  jc^t  I)at  tofen  ffinnen, 
that  is  a  riddle  which  7w  one  has  hitherto  been  able  to  solve. 

Rule  VII :  Inversion  after  Subordinate  Clause.  Any 
subordinate  clause  preceding  the  principal  verb  of  a  com- 
plex sentence  causes  inversion ;  e.  g.  tuenu  id)  an  Sljtcr 
©telle  tuare,  (fo)  iuurbe  id)  ju  §au[e  bteiben,  if  I  were  in  your 
place,  I  should  remain  at  home  ;  obtuol)!  er  ®e(b  f)at,  (f o) 
l)at  er  bod)  toenig  3?erftanb,  tho  he  has  money  he  has  little 
sense ;  bamit  er  9tu()e  I)a6en  fi)nnte,  jog  er  fic^  auf^  Sanb  ju- 
riid,  that  he  might  have  peace  he  retired  into  the  country. 
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1.  Observe  that  this  is  only  a  special  case  under  the 
general  rule  of  inversion  (§  87).  The  subordinate  clause  al- 
ways has  the  force  either  of  an  adverb,  an  adjective  or  a 
substantive;  and  such  an  element  preceding  the  verb 
causes  inversion. 

a.  But  the  subordinate  clause  may  be  itself  the  subject, 
in  which  case  there  is  no  room  for  inversion ;  e.  g.  ba^  er 
rcd^t  l^at,  tft  flat,  that  he  is  right  is  clear, 

2.  The  adverbial  force  of  a  preceding  clause  is  often  re- 
sumed by  means  of  an  adverb,  usually  fo,  placed  just  before 
the  main  verb  (see  the  first  two  examples  above).  This  fo 
should  not  be  translated. 

Rule  VIII:  Separable  Compounds.  In  the  simple 
tenses  of  a  separable  compound  the  prefix  comes  last  if 
the  order  is  normal  or  inverted,  but  next  to  the  last 
(being  then  written  with  the  verb  as  one  word)  if  the 
order  is  dependent ;  e.  g.  baig  S^onjert  fangt  urn  8  U^r  an, 
the  concert  begins  at  8  6* dock;  tpcnn  "ba^  Slonjcrt  um  8  Uljr 
anfangt,  if  the  concert  begins  at  8  o\lock;  ba  bic  ©cfcUfd^aft 
if)m  nid)t  mel)r  jufagtc,  fef)rte  er  nad^  ber  ©tabt  jurfidf,  as  the 
company  no  longer  suited  him  he  returned  to  the  city. 
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PART  SECOND 

INTRODUCTORY 

220.  Historical  Development  of  German.  Altho  this 
grammar  deals  only  with  modem  literary  German,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  refer  now  and  then  to  older  and  to  dia- 
lectic usages ;  for  which  reason  the  following  brief  state- 
ments are  made  at  this  point : 

1.  The  earliest  stage  of  the  German  language,  as  seen 
in  those  literary  records  that  antedate  the  12th  century, 
is  known  as  *  Old '  German  (Altdeutsch).  The  Old  Ger- 
man of  South  Germany  is  further  known  as  '  High ' 
(Althochdeutsch),  that  of  North  Germany  as  *Low' 
( Altniederdeu  tsch) . 

2.  The  second  stage,  as  seen  in  those  writings  that 
date  from  the  period  1100-1500,  is  known  as  '  Middle ' 
German,  the  qualifications  '  High '  and  *  Low '  (Mittel- 
hochdeutsch,  Mittelniederdeutsch)  having  the  same 
meaning  as  before. 

3.  *  Modem'  German  (Neuhochdeutsch)  is  usually 
dated  from  the  time  of  Martin  Luther  (1483-1546). 
Thru  the  momentum  of  the  Reformation  and  the  force  of 
Luther's  genius  the  language  in  which  he  wrote  gradual- 
ly developed  into  the  standard  literary  language  of  all 
Germany.  In  the  18th  centuiy  this  language  entered 
upon  a  new  stage  thru  the  influence  of  the  great  classical 
writers.  Their  language  is  that  of  to-day,  except  in  some 
minor  details,  while  that  of  Luther  is  much  more  archaic. 
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a.  This  book  deals,  then,  with  late  modern  GiBrman  —  say  the  lan- 
guage of  the  last  one  hundred  and  fifty  years.  For  the  earlier  periods 
consult  Grimm's  DeuUche  Grammatik^  1822-40,  4  vols.  ;  of  later  and 
smaller  works,  Braime's  AlthocMeutsche  Grammatik^  Paul's  Mittel- 
hochdeutsche  Grammatik,  Kluge's  Von  Luther  bis  Lessing,  Blatz's 
Neuhochdeutsche  Grammatik  mit  Berucksichtigung,  etc. ,  and  Brandt's 
German  Grammar. 

221.  The  Literary  Language  and  the  Dialects.  From 
the  time  of  Luther  the  literary  language  (Schriftspraehe) 
has  developed  side  by  side  with  the  dialects,  influencing 
them  and  influenced  by  them.  It  is  now  the  language 
of  books  and  journals,  of  schools  and  courts,  and  of  social 
intercourse  among  the  educated.  But  the  dialects,  often 
referred  to,  both  individually  and  collectively,  as  the 
VolJcssprache,  are  still  used  by  a  large  portion  of  the  pop- 
ulation. 

1.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Schriftspraehe  was  not 
originally  and  has  never  since  become  identical  with  the 
dialect  of  any  one  locality,  but  has  been  developed  and 
enriched  by  writers  from  all  parts  of  Germany,  who 
have  drawn  more  or  less  upon  the  resources  of  their  pro- 
vincial vernacular,  it  is  not  now  possible  to  distinguish 
sharply  in  all  cases  between  that  which  is  standard  Ger- 
man and  that  which  is  dialect. 

2.  The  rules  of  grammar  as  presented  in  the  following 
pages  must  be  understood  as  referring  primarily  to  liter- 
ary prose.*  Poetry,  subject  as  it  is  to  the  constraints  of 
rhythm,  presents  frequent  deviations  from  normal  lin- 
guistic usage.  Again,  prose  itself  may  be,  like  poetry, 
either  stately  and  dignified,  or  quaint  and  archaic,  or  it 
may  reflect  the  free-and-easy  language  of  common  life. 
The  most  of  the  deviations  from  normal  usage,  so  far  as 
they  are  not  simply  improprieties,  are  either  poetic, 
dialectic,  archaic  or  colloquial. 
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a.  An  excellent  historical  treatise  upon  the  relation  of  literary 
German  to  the  dialects  is  Socin's  SchriftsprcLche  und  Dialekte. 

222.  Usage  and  Correctness.  Good  German  is  that 
which  is  used  by  good  writers  and  speakers.  There  is  no 
court  of  appeal  higher  than  firmly  established  usage. 
The  chief  function  of  the  grammarian,  therefore,  is  to 
describe  and  explain  the  facts  as  they  are. 

1.  At  the  same  time  every  language  has  its  laws,  its 
principles,  its  historical  tendencies ;  and  that  which  is 
contrary  to  any  of  these  may  properly  be  put  under  the 
ban  by  the  grammarian  and  pronounced  'incorrect'  or 
'  bad '  —  at  least  imtil  the  bad  has  prevailed  and  thereby 
become  good.  Thus  grammar  may  furnish  a  criterion 
by  which  to  judge  conflicting  usages  or  new  inventions 
that  have  not  yet  been  genemlly  adopted.  It  is  well  to 
remember,  however,  that  the  most  of  the  usages  con- 
demned as  bad  can  be  found  in  good  literature.  The 
classics  teem  with  '  mistakes '  that  defy  the  grammarians. 

a.  On  the  relation  between  the  facts  of  usage  and  the  dogmas  of 
grammar  consult  Andresen's  Sprachgebrauch  und  Sprachrichtigkeit  im 
Deutschen^  Keller's  Deutscher  Antibarharus,  Wustmann's  Allerfiand 
Sprackdummheiten, 
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223.  The  Contractions  of  bet  with  a  preceding  word 
grow  out  of  its  lack  of  stress.  The  forms  that  suffer 
apheresis  and  unite  with  a  preceding  preposition  are 
(be)m,  (ba)^  and  (bc)r,  the  prepositions  an,  in  and  t)ou  los- 
ing their  n  before  m. 

1.  The  usual  contractions  are  am,  beim,  im,  i)om,  jum,  jur 
(the  only  one  with  bcr),  an^,  auf§,  burd^g,  filr^,  in§  and  um^. 
Less  common  are  the  dissyllabic  forms  aujjcrm,  l^interm, 
iiberm,  unterm,  ^intcrg,  ilber^,  untcr^.  All  are  best  written 
without  an  apostrophe. 
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2.  In  familiar  language  the  contractions  are  preferred  to 
the  full  forms,  except  when  bet  has  determinative  or  partic- 
ularizing force ;  e.  g.  im  Olauben  feft,  firm  in  {the)  faith  ; 
but  fcft  in  bent  ©lauben,  ba^  ber  5D?enfci^  unfterblid^  fei,  in  the 
'faith  that  vian  is  immortal;  am  Ufet  be^  Sl^ein^,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine  ;  but  an  bent  Ufet,  h)o  ber  2Bein  tDdd^ft,  on 
the  hank  where  the  vine  grows.  Even  in  such  cases  con- 
traction may  occur ;  e.  g.  bom  "^^ijit,  ba^  mit  un^  geboren  ift 
(G.),  of  the  right  that  is  born  with  us. 

3.  Contractions  with  a  dissyllabic  preposition,  also  with  ben  (both 
ace.  and  dat.)  and  others  not  mentioned  above,  are  common  in  talk ; 
6.  g.  untcrn  33aumen ;  uUbcrS  ^edft ;  aufnt  ©erg ;  mitm  ^atcr ;  bureau 
Satb ;  burc^«  (=  burc^  bc«)  gcinbe«  ?agcr. 

4.  The  written  forms  an,  In,  sometimes  stand  for  an*n,  lu*n,  i.  e.  an 
ben,  In  ben ;  e.  g.  |c^'  bid)  In  @effct  (G.),  seat  yourself  in  the  settle ;  il^r 
ttjarft  fie  bem  gelnb  an  ^opf  {G.\  at  the  head  of  the  trooper.  In  such 
cases  there  is  no  omission  of  the  article,  the  n  being  pronounced  long. 

5.  The  shortened  article  may  attach  itself  to  other  parts  of  speech 
than  prepositions;  e.  g.  ^ab'  ic^  i^ni'«  (=  ba«)  SBab  gefegnet  (S.),  blessed 
the  bath  for  him;  i6)  ttJltt  gteld^'«  @ffen  gnred^t  ntac^en  (G.),  I  will  get 
breakfast  at  once;  cr  foll'n  35ater  rnfen  (Gr.),  he  is  to  call  father. 

224.  Omission  of  bcr»  The  definite  article  is  a  weak- 
ened demonstrative.  Its  usual  function  is  to  mark  a 
noun  as  definite  or  known.  When  the  noun  is  not 
definite,  or  when  its  definiteness  is  shown  in  some  other 
way,  e.  g.  by  its  meaning  (as  in  the  case  of  proper  names), 
or  by  some  modifier,  or  by  the  general  connection,  ber  is 
not  ordinarily  used,  the  noun  having  either  ein  or  no 
article  at  all. 

1.  To  a  great  extent,  therefore,  the  use  and  the  omission 
of  ber  coincide  closely  with  the  use  and  omission  of  the  in 
English.  Thus  ber  is  regularly  omitted  with  a  noun  limited 
by  a  preceding  genitive  or  possessive ;  e.  g.  be^  Sanbe^  SBol^I, 
the  land^s  welfare,  but  ba§  SBol^I  be^  Sanbe^,  the  welfare  of 
the  land ;  ber  ©liter  ^od^fte^  (but  bag  l^od^fte  ber  ©liter),  the 
highest  of  blessings. 
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a.  In  such  case  the  limiting  genitive  itself  must  have  the  article, 
but  exceptions  occur  in  poetry ;  e.  g.  urn  @rabc«  9^ac^t  (G.)*  about  the 
night  of  the  grave;  ttjanbett  an  Ufer«  ©run  (S.),  on  the  green  of  the 
shore. 

2.  Again,  both  languages  often  omit  the  definite  article 
in  set  phrases  consisting  of  two  nouns  connected  by  and^  or 
where  there  is  an  enumeration  of  objects  belonging  to  the 
same  category;  e.g.  iiber  ©tocf  unb  ©tcin,  over  stock  and 
stone  ;  burd^  ©ebirg  unb  %q\,  thru  mountain  and  dale ;  ijer^ 
gel^t  mir  §oren,  ©el^n  unb  2)enfcn  (G.),  hearing^  seeing  and 
thinking  forsake  me, 

3.  In  other  cases,  however,  the  idiom  of  the  two  languages 
does  not  correspond,  ber  being  omitted  where  English  em- 
ploys the.    Thus : 

a.  In  certain  prepositional  phrases ;  e.  g.  gen  Dften,  toward 
the  ea^t ;  nad^  ©ilbcn,  toward  the  south  y  nad^  alter  SEBeife,  in 
the  old  way;  in  beutfd^er  (or  in  ber  beutfd^en)  ©^)rad^e,  in  the 
German  language.  For  the  converse  of  these  cases,  ber  used 
but  the  omitted,  see  §  229. 

h.  Before  certain  words  of  formal  or  technical  reference ; 
e.  g.  folgenber  Serid^t,  the  following  report ;  gebad^ter  Umftanb, 
the  ahovermentioned  circumstance.  So  also  Uberbringer,  the 
hearer  ;  ^ni^aber,  the  holder  ;  Unterjeid^net,  the  undersigned  ; 
erft,  the  former ;  (e^t,  the  latter ;  obig,  the  oJbove ;  befagt, 
erh)dl^nt,  obgemelbet,  the  aforesaid^  and  others 

c.  In  the  predicate  sometimes  before  ©ad^e,  affair,  ©runb, 
ground,  5SeranIaffung,  occasion,  and  some  others ;  e.  g.  ©eben 
i[t  ©ad^e  be^  Sleid^en  {Qc.),  giving  is  the  affair  of  the  rich; 
(ber)  ®runb  biefer  3lnnal^me  ift  folgenber,  the  ground  of  this 
assumption  is  the  following. 

225.  ®cr  with  Proper  Names.  The  rule  is,  as  in  Eng- 
lish: No  article  unless  the  name  is  preceded  by  an 
adjective;  e.g.  im  Sa{)re  1770  ging  ®oetI)e  wad)  Straj^- 
burg,  ttjo  er  ^rber  fennen  ternte,  in  the  year  1770  Goethe 
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went  to  Strassburg,  where  he  became  acquainted  with 
Herder.  But  one  would  say  ber  junge  ®oetl)e,  nad^  bem 
bamatig  franjOfifdjen  ©tra^burg,  ben  fd^on  6eru{)mten  Berber. 

a.  Such  phrases  as  litUe  Karl,  old  FritZt  young  Germany^  Brown 
Be88,  need  the  article  in  German  ;  thus,  bcr  Heine  ^arl ;  ber  alte  grife ; 
ba«  junge  2)eutfc^lanb ;  bie  braune  ?i|el.  But  jung  ©iegfrieb,  fleln  SRo* 
lanb,  and  the  like  (with  uninflected  adjective),  occur  in  songs. 

1.  But  a  '  familiar '  ber  often  stands  before  the  names  of 
friends,  neighbors,  acquaintances,  etc.;  e.g.  ha  ift  ber  lell 
(S.),  there  is  Tell;  Wtx  ift  ber  SBei^Iingen  (G.)?  tvho  is  Weis- 
lingen?  The  usage  is  common  in  the  classics  where  the 
speakers  belong  to  the  common  people. 

a.  The  use  of  ber  before  Christian  names  (except  where  it  is  needed 
to  show  case)  is  South-Grerman  ;  e.  g.  ber  Sitl^etm  (ble  ©erta)  1(1  ulc^t 
gu  ^aufe,  Wilhelm  (Berta)  is  not  at  home.  Here  the  North-German 
prefers  to  omit  the  article,  tho  he  may  use  it  to  show  case,  as  in  id^ 
gob  e9  bem  SBil^elm  (ber  $erta). 

2.  So  also  ber  is  used  before  the  names  of  well-known 
historical  and  fictitious  characters,  especially  with  the  ob- 
lique cases  of  names  that  are  not  inflected ;  e.  g.  f ennft  bu 
ben  ^auft  (G.)  ?  knowest  thou  Faust  ?  bie  ©ebid^te  beg  §oraj, 
the  poems  of  Horace  ;  er  f^)ielt  gem  ben  §amlet,  likes  to  play 
Hamlet ;  \6)  jiel^e  SBagner  bem  93eetl^ot)en  bor,  I  prefer  Wag- 
ner to  Beethoven, 

a.  The  converse  of  this  process  (treating  a  well-known  proper  name 
as  a  common  noun)  is  seen  when  a  common  noun,  losing  its  article, 
becomes,  as  it  were,  a  proper  noun ;  e.  g.  ^oht  (prac^:  ic^  breeze  bidft; 
SRo^tein  fprad^:  Ici^  fleece  bl(^  (G.);  hoy  said:  Fll  pluck  thee;  little  rose 
said:  Pit  prick  thee;  iWorgenflunb  ^at  @otb  im  iWunb,  morning  hour 
has  gold  in  its  mouth.  So  also  in  stage  directions ;  e.  g.  gifci^erfnabe 
fal^rt  in  einem  ^a^n  (S.),  {the)  fisherhoy  is  rowing  a  boat 

h.  Proper  names  used  appellatively  take  an  article,  as  in  English ; 
e.  g.  bie  35enu«  ton  'SRxlo,  the  Venus  of  Milo ;  ble  @^a!e«peare  unb  bie 
®oet^e  erfci^einen  ni(i^t  oft,  the  Shakespeares  and  the  Goethes  do  not  ap- 
pear often. 

3.  Names  of  countries  are  mostly  neuter  and  take  no  ar- 
ticle unless  preceded  by  an  inflected  adjective ;  e.g.  Bpamtn 
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tft  tttein  §cimatlanb,  Spain  u  my  native  land  ;  ganj  ©^)amen, 
all  Spain;  but  ba^  fd^one  ©^)anien,  beautiful  Spain. 

a.  On  the  other  hand,  the  article  is  regularly  used  with 
feminine  names  of  countries,  and  with  a  few  that  are  not 
feminine.  Some  of  these  take,  or  may  take,  the  article 
in  English.     Such  are : 

bo§  (or  ber)  (S!)a6,  Alsatia.  bic  ^'^ormanbte,  Normamlie 

bie  ©ampogne,  the  Campagna      ber  $e!opoune§,  the  Peloponnesus 

bie  ©a^cogne,  Gascony  bic  ^falg,  the  Palatinate 

bie  ^im,  the  Crimea  bie  (Bd^roeij,  Switzerland 

bic  fioufi^,  Lusatia  bic  ^^artarei,  Tartary 

bie  fictjante,  the  Levant  bie  ^iirtei,  Turkey 

bic  3Ko(bau,  Moldavia  bie  ^aiad^ei,  Wallachia 

and  others  in  ci.  So  also  ber  ©rciSgau,  the  BreisgaUt  and  others  in  gau; 
bic  9^cumar!,  the  Neumarky  and  others  in  mar! ;  bic  SBctterau,  the  Wet- 
terau,  and  others  in  au ;  ba«  3^ogttanb,  the  Vogtland,  bie  9^ieberlanbe, 
the  Netherlands,  and  others  in  tanb,  lanbe.  For  ba«  X^irot,  (the)  Tirol, 
heard  among  the  people,  the  simple  2^iro(  is  better. 

h.  Of  names  of  cities  only  ber  ^aag,  the  Hague,  has  the  article. 

c.  Names  of  mountains  take  the  article,  even  those  that  are  with- 
out it  in  English ;  e.  g.  ber  @inai,  Mt.  Sinai ;  ber  35efut),  Mt,  Vesuvius, 

4.  Names  of  seasons,  months,  days  of  the  week  and 
streets  take  the  article;  e.g.  ber  ©ommer  ift  l^in  (S.),  sum- 
mer is  past ;  in  be^  ?!Kaie^  l^olben  2'agen  (U.),  in  the  lovely 
days  of  May ;  am  Wxii'moi),  on  Wednesday  ;  in  ber  griebrid^s 
ftra^C,  on  Friedrich  Street, 

a.  But  the  names  of  the  months  omit  ber  in  phrases  giving  the  time 
of  the  month ;  e.  g.  3lnfang  iWdrg,  at.  the  beginning  of  March ;  @nbc 
SCpril,  at  the  end  of  April;  am  6ten  3uni,  on  the  6th  of  June.  So  too 
in  certain  prepositional  phrases ;  e.  g.  feit  3Warj,  since  March,  biS  Of* 
tober,  till  October. 

226.  The  Generic  Article.  With  abstract  nouns,  nouns 
of  material  and  of  class,  verbals  in  en  and  some  others, 
ber  is  used  whenever  the  word  is  taken  in  a  general  and 
not  in  any  specific  or  concrete  sense ;  e.  g.  c^  tebe  bie 
i5rei{)eit !  ei^  lebe  ber  SBein  (G.),  long  live  freedom !  long 
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live  wine  !  bie  Kunft  ift  lang,  ta^  ithtn  furj  (G.),  art  is 
long,  life  short ;  ber  9J?enfd^  ift  (X\x\^  ndd^ftc  mit  ben  3;iercn 
tjertDanbt  (G.),  most  closely  related  to  {the)  animals  ;  l^od) 
fiber  bcr  ^t\i  unb  bem  SRaumc  (S.),  high  above  tim£  and  space; 
ba^  ©d^aubern  ift  bcr  9Kenfd^t)eit  bt\k^  %txl  (G.),  feeling 
the  thrill  of  awe  is  the  best  part  of  human  nature. 

1.  But  real  and  apparent  exceptions  to  this  rule  are  com- 
mon, especially  in  poetry.  When  the  article  is  omitted  it 
will  usually  be  found  that  the  noun  is  not  used  in  a  perfect- 
ly general  way,  but  perhaps  partitively,  to  denote  some  of 
the  quality  or  substance.  Or  it  may  characterize  an  indivi- 
dual or  a  situation,  and  so  lose  its  generic  quality.  Or  the 
omission  may  be  in  the  interest  of  conciseness ;  e.  g.  ba§ 
2^ier  l^at  aud^  SSernunft  (S.),  the  brute  has  reason  too  ;  lt)ad 
l^ilft  tni)  Sd^dnl^eit  (G.)  ?  of  what  use  to  you  is  beauty  ?  2)a» 
fein  ift  ^flid^t  (G.),  existence  is  duty. 

227.  ^cr  for  a  Possessive.  S)er  may  take  the  place 
of  a  possessive  when  the  connection  shows  clearly  who 
the  possessor  is.  The  usage  occurs  mostly  in  referring 
to  a  part  of  the  body  or  clothing ;  e.  g.  cr  fe^t  bie  ©d^ale 
an  ben  9J?unb  (G.),  he  puts  the  cup  to  his  mouth ;  f)atte 
SBSnber  auf  bem  Stteibe  (G.),  had  ribbons  on  his  coat. 

a.  Where  the  possessor  is  denoted  by  a  dat.  of  interest  (§  269),  the 
dat.  together  with  the  article  is  equivalent  to  the  English  possessive  ; 
e.  g.  bcr  RzxX  fprengt  mir  bie  O^ren  (G.),  ia  splitting  my  ears;  ttjcnn  ftc 
bir  in  bie  Stugen  fe^n  (G.),  when  they  look  into  your  eyes;  ex  jerbrlci^t 
fidj  ben  ^op\,  he  cvdgela  his  brain. 

1.  Very  often,  however,  the  possessive  will  be  found  in 
such  cases,  just  as  in  English ;  e.  g.  mein  armcr  Ko^)f  ift  mir 
tocrriicft  (G.),  my  poor  head  is  crazed.  Sometimes  the  meter 
will  govern  the  choice;  e.g. -in  jebcn  Duarf  begrdbt  er  fcine 
9lafe  (G.),  buries  his  nose  in  every  pile  of  dirt, 

2.  The  use  of  ber  before  35ater,  SWntter,  ©ci^njefler,  35etter,  etc.,  is 
South-Grerman,  but  very  common  in  the  classics ;  e.  g.  bad  mng  @ie 
tti(i^t  ber  SWutter  fagen  (G.),  you  must  not  tell  your  mother  that.    The 
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North-Grerman  prefers  a  possessive,  as  in  English.  A  possessive  should 
always  be  used  when  it  would  not  otherwise  be  clear  whose  father, 
sister,  lover,  etc.,  is  meant. 

~  228.  The  Distributive  bcr  occurs  (chiefly  in  expres- 
sions of  price)  with  the  sense  of  a,  an,  per  ;  e.  g.  e^  f oftet 
jtoci  SKarl  ba^  ^Pfunb,  it  costs  two  marks  a  pound.  So  also 
one  may  say  breimat  bie  SBod^e  (or  in  ber  SBod^e,  or  h)6d^ent^ 
lid^),  three  times  a  week. 

229.  Prepositional  Phrases  —  a  highly  idiomatic  ele- 
ment of  every  language  —  present  numerous  peculiarities 
in  the  use  of  the  article  which  must  be  learned  by  ob- 
servation. The  following  examples  will  illustrate :  in  bie 
Sird^e  geficn,  to  go  to  church ;  in  bie  ©d^ule  ge^en,  to  go  to 
school ;  auf  ber  ©d^ule,  at  school ;  in  ber  ©d^ule,  in  school  ; 
jum  95eifpiel,  for  example  ;  jum  3;etl,  in  part ;  eine  jur  %xo}X 
ne^nten,  to  take  one  to  wife,  for  a  wife ;  einen  jum  ^Prafi^* 
benten  tofi^Ien,  to  elect  one  president ;  im  ^imrnel,  in  heaven 
(but  in  the  sky);  in  ber  $6lle,  in  hell ;  jur  §6He,  to  hell; 
im  ^arabiefe,  in  paradise  ;  jur  ®efunbt)eit !  here!s  to  your 
health  !  jur  gtiidElidien  Sieife !  here^s  to  a  pleasant  journey  ! 

230.  The  Use  of  cin.  The  indefinite  article  is  the 
numeral  ein  weakened  by  loss  of  stress.  It  precedes  all 
other  modifiers  of  its  noun  except  tueld^,  Xod^  fiir  and  fold^, 
and  it  may  precede  fotd^  (§  135,  1). 

1.  In  talk  the  forms  of  cin  often  suffer  apheresis  of  ci  or  even  of 
the  entire  syllable  eiu ;  e.  g.  bie  ftcUen  !Iug  'nc  (=  cine)  SSorl^ut  au«  (S.), 
pvii  out  a  picket;  bii  bi(l  'n  (=  ein)  braoer  ^nabe,  a  good  boy;  e«  toax 
mat  (=  einmal)  ein  ^aifer,  there  was  once  an  emperor. 

2.  The  use  of  ein  corresponds  in  the  main  very  closely  to 
that  of  a,  an  (but  see  §§  228,  229,  231).  Thus,  just  as  in 
English,  it  may  go  with  an  abstract  noun  or  a  noun  of  ma- 
terial to  denote  a  particular  case  or  a  concrete  object ;  e.  g. 
cine  greube,  a  joy ;  eine  ©d^dnl^eit,  a  beauty ;  ein  ©lag,  a 
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glass.  So,  too,  it  may  go  with  a  proper  name,  having  then 
the  sense  of  one  such  as  ;  e.  g.  ba^  h)dre  einem  ©driller  unmdgs 
Vxi),  that  ivoidd  he  impossible  for  a  Schiller. 

a.  With  verbal  nouiis  clti  often  serves  to  emphasize  the  vehemence, 
the  frequent  repetition,  or  the  long  continuance  of  an  action ;  e.  g. 
bad  Ifl  cin  ©tiirmcn  (G.),  that  is  a  storming,  i.  e.  how  we  go  storming; 
bag  ttjar  ein  ©pa^iercn  (G.),  that  toas  a  walking,  i.  e.  they  were  always 
walking  together;  turn  fott  c«  an  ciu  ©ci^abclfpalten  (G.),  riow  we'll  pro- 
ceed to  a  cracking  of  skulls. 

231.  The  Omission  of  ein*  In  the  predicate,  and  also 
after  alig,  ciu  is  apt  to  be  omitted  before  an  unmodified 
noun  denoting  vocation,  rank,  character,  station  in  life, 
less  often  before  one  denoting  nationality ;  e.  g.  niein 
SBrubcr  ift  ©olbat  (G.)»  wy  brother  is  a  soldier;  er  [taro  ate 
Shrift  (G.),  he  died  a  Christian, 

1.  If  the  noun  is  modified  by  an  adjective  or  a  genitive, 
ein  is  generally  used  unless  noun  and  modifier  form  a  set 
phrase ;  e.  g.  er  i[t  ein  grower  2)icl^ter,  a  great  poet ;  but  er  ift 
))reu^ifci^er  Solbat,  foniglid^er  9{at,  9)litglieb  be^  Steid^^tagg,  he 
is  a  Pr^tssian  soldier,  (a)  royal  councillor^  (a)  member  of 
parliament, 

a.  Exceptions  to  both  the  above  rules  are  numerous ;  so  much  so 
that  the  Grimm  Dictionary  merely  says  the  article  may  drop  out  in 
such  cases. 

232.  Repetition  of  the  Article.  If  the  article  is  used 
before  the  first  of  two  or  more  nouns  connected  in  the 
same  construction,  it  must  be  repeated  with  each  fol- 
lowing noun  if  there  is  change  of  gender ;  e.  g.  bcr  ^6- 
nig  uub  bie  Saiferin,  the  king  and  the  empress  ;  bcr  ©troiu, 
ba^  SRccr,  ba^  ©atj  gcf)5rt  bcm  Sonig  (S.),  the  river,,  the  sea, 
the  salt  belong  to  the  king. 

1.  If  there  is  no  change  of  gender  the  repetition  may  be 
dispensed  with,  and  must  l>e  if  the  two  nouns  refer  to  the 
same  person  or  thing;  e.g.  ber  ^aifer  unb  ^5mg,  the  em- 
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j^eroT  and  king  (one  person),  but  bet  ^aifer  unb  bcr  Kdnig, 
two  persons ;  cine  griin*  unb  toei^e  "^okjm,  a  green-and-white 
banner  J  but  eine  griine  unb  eine  toei^e  ^al^ne,  a  green  and  a 
white  banner. 

2.  The  rule  of  repetition  applies  also  to  adjectives  and 
possessives ;  e.  g.  guter  SBcin  unb  gute^  35ier,  good  wine  and 
(good)  beer;  bie  B^itf^^^^if*  fw^^  beutfd^e^  Slltertum  unb  beutfd^e 
Sitcraturgcfd^id^tc,  Journal  for  German  Antiquity  and  (Ger- 
man) Literary  History;  fein  l^ol^er  (Sang,  fein'  eble  Oeftalt 
(G.),  his  lofty  stride,  his  noble  form.  But  an  uninflected  ad- 
jective need  not  be  repeated ;  e.  g.  I^at  ©ie  gut  93ier  unb 
SSJein  (U.)  ?  have  you  good  beer  and  wine  ? 

a.  Exceptions  to  the  rule  of  repetition  are  common  in  poetry  and 
in  talk ;  e.  g.  nia^  foU  aW  ber  (Sd^merj  unb  Sufi  (6.)  ?  whaJb  means  aU 
the  pain  and.  pleasure  f 
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233.  Gender  as  Determined  by  Meaning.  The  brief 
statement  in  §  75  may  be  expanded  as  follows : 

1.  Masculine  are  names  of  males,  points  of  the  compass, 
stones,  winds,  seasons,  months  and  days  of  the  week ;  e.  g. 
3Kann,  man  ;  ©tier,  bull  /  ipengft,  stallion  ;  ©bcr,  boar  ;  35ar, 
bear  ;  ipal^n,  cock  ;  9lorb,  north  or  north  wind  ;  Kief cl,  flint ; 
®XQix(\i, granite;  Winitx, winter ;  ^\x\\,July;  ^^xiiXooi) ,  Wed- 
nesday. 

2.  Feminine  are  the  names  of  females,  most  trees  and 
flowers  (especially  those  ending  in  e),  most  German  rivers, 
and  nearly  all  abstract  terms ;  e.  g.  Kul^,  cow  ;  ©tute,  mare  ; 
<S>Ci\X,  sow;  ^txmt,  hen;  Sud^e,  beech;  ©id^e,  oak;  9leKe, 
pink;  ^onan,  Danube ;  %\XQin\>,  virtue;  3nad)t,powe7\ 

a.  Conspicuous  exceptions  are  the  neuters  ^eib  and  f^rauengimmer, 
woman,  Wlahd^tn,  girl,  and  graulcln,  young  lady.  The  female  of  the 
larger  animals  usually  has,  where  sex  is  to  be  distinguished,  a  separate 
name  ;  see  examples  above.  But  many  names  of  small  animals  are 
fem.  without  thought  of  sex ;  e.g.  aWau«,  mouse;  'Slattt,  rat;  Stai^t, 
cat;  ^d^iauQt,  snake;  'KladitiQaSi,  nightingale. 
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b.  Notable  exceptions  to  the  rule  for  German  rivers  are  bcr  SR^eln, 
ber  Wlain,  bcr  ^tdax.  Non-German  rivers  are  mostly  mas.,  but  many 
are  fern. ;  e.  g.  bcr  9Jit,  3nbu«,  @angc«,  Orinofo,  ^ubfoit,  SWiffilfi^pi^ 
2;ibcr ;  but  blc  2tna,  5Bo(ga,  @clnc,  ?oirc,  Zf^tm^t  ( Thames), 

3.  Neuter  are  names  of  animals  which  designate  the 
species  or  the  young  without  reference  to  sex ;  also  names 
of  cities  and  countries  (but  see  §  225,  3),  most  names  of 
materials,  letters  of  the  alphabet,  and  all  words  not  properly 
nouns  which  are  used  as  nouns ;  e.  g.  ^inb,  child  ;  SRinb,  one 
of  the  genus  bos;  ©d^tDein,  hog,  swine;  '^txhl,  pig ;  ^fcrb, 
horse  ;  ^ilUcn,  colt ;  §ul^n,  fowl ;  ba^  f d^onc  ^ari§,  beautiful 
Paris ;  bag  mm  ^talkn,  new  Italy ;  §oIj,  wood;  %\xi^, 
cloth;  bag  runbc  g,  the  rounds ;  bag  ©^)efulieren,  speculation  ; 
il^r  elDigcg  SEBel^  unb  2t(l^,  their  eternal  woe  and  ala^ ;  bag 
©teHbid^cin,  the  rendezvous. 

234.  Gender  as  Determined  by  Form.  The  few  sim- 
ple rules  given  in  Part  I  (§§  79,  83,  88,  93)  may  be 
recapitulated  and  amplified  as  follows  : 

1.  Masculine  are  most  monosyllabic  nouns  formed  without 
suffix  from  a  verbal  root,  nouns  in  c  denoting  persons  or 
animals,  and  nouns  of  agency  or  station  in  er,  ler,  ner  ;  also 
those  in  cl  denoting  instrument,  those  in  en  that  are  not  in- 
finitives, and  those  in  \i),  ig,  ling  and  rid^ ;  e.  g.  Sunb 
{bini^n),  league;  ©4^6  (fd^ie^en),  shot;  Sote,  messenger; 
2'6\t>i,  lion ;  ©el^cr,  seer;  Siirger,  citizen;  ^eUner,  waiter; 
§ebcl,  lever  ;  SBebel,  brush  ;  ©arten,  garden  ;  S3uf en,  bosom  ; 
%\ii\d), pinion;  ^a^Q,cage;  "^Su^ilxn^,  profligate ;  SfiButerid^, 
tyrant, 

a.  Only  a  few  monosyllabic  derivatives  from  verbal  roots  are  fem. 
or  neu.,  and  those  mostly  have  a  mas.  counterpart  from  the  same 
root :  cf .  ba«  ^6){o%  castle,  bcr  ©ci^lug,  end ;  bag  S3Qnb,  bond,  and  ber 
SBunb,  league ;  bie  3^5^/  number,  and  ber  3oU,  toll. 

b.  Nouns  in  er  that  do  not  denote  agency  or  station  are  of  all  gen- 
ders ;  e.  g.  bcr  ^aber,  quarrel ;  btc  ^bcr,  vein ;  bag  $Ruber,  oar. 

2.  Feminine  are  a  multitude  of  nouns  in  e,  many  in  t,  and 
a  few  in  nig  and  fal  (see  below  under  3) ;  also  all  in  ei,  erei. 
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l^eit,  feit,  in,  fd^aft,  ung  and  the  foreign  suffixes  age,  ie,  (t)ion, 
if ;  e.  g.  ©J)rad;e,  speech ;  ©lite,  goodness ;  ^raft,  /orce ; 
SBilbni^,  desert ;  ©rangfal,  oppression ;  3lbtci,  abbey;  ^Blale^ 
rei,  7J><^?in^in^  ;  greil^eit,  freedom  ;  ©eligfeit,  blessedness  ;  8os 
h)in,  lioness  ;  5yreunbfcf)aft,  friendship  ;  SEBarnung,  loarninei ; 
^affacje,  ^^assa^e;  ^artie,  match;  station,  nation;  5!Jiufit 
musw. 

3.  Neuter  are  diminutives  in  d^en  and  lein,  most  nouns  in 
fal,  fel,  ni^  and  turn,  and  most  of  those  with  prefix  ge ;  e.  g. 
WcLt>i)m,  f/irl;  ^raulein,  young  lady;  gabfal,  refreshment; 
SRdtfel,  riddle;  SBad^^tum,  groivth  ;  ©ebirge,  mountain-range; 
©eliibbe,  ^^oi^; ;  (^z\ii\i,fate, 

a.  Of  nouns  in  \oX,  3)rangfal,  oppression^  SSSlvi\)\oX,  trouble^  and  J^rub* 
lot,  affliction^  are  now  usually  fern. ;  of  those  in  jcl,  @tbpfcl,  stopper,  is 
mas. ;  of  those  in  turn,  3rrtuni,  error,  and  9?cidfttuni,  riches,  are  mas. 
On  nouns  in  uiS  see  below,  §  237,  2. 

6.  While  most  nouns  with  the  prefix  gc  are  neu.,  especially  if  they 
have  the  sulfix  t,  there  are  some,  both  with  and  without  the  suffix, 
that  are  mas.  or  f em. ;  e.  g.  ber  ©cfdng,  song ;  ber  @c|piclc,  playmate ; 
bic  ©efa^r,  danger ;  bic  ©enteinbc,  community. 

236.  Gender  of  Compounds.  The  most  important 
exceptions  to  the  principle  that  compounds  have  the 
gender  of  their  final  element  are  as  follows : 

1.  Several  words  whicn  seem  to  be  compounded  with 
5Kut,  m.,  mind  are  feminine,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
modern  mut  represents  two  words  of  the  older  language, 
namely  muot,  m.,  and  muoti,  f.  Hence  usually  in  modern 
German  bic  3lnmut,  agreeableness  ;  bie  2)emut,  humility  ;  bte 
(but  also  ber)  ©ro^mut,  magnanimity ;  bie  ©anftmut,  gentle- 
ness ;  bie  SBel^mut,  sadness ;  but  ber  Gbelmut,  nobility;  ber 
§elbenmut,  heroism^  and  others. 

a.  3Cnnut,  f.,  poverty,  is  not  a  compound  of  Wui,  but  an  abstract 
from  arm,  poor  (hence  3lrm=ut,  not  ^Ir-mut). 

2.  2)ie  3lnth)ort,  answer,  but  ba§  SBort,  word  ;  ber  2tbfcf)eu, 
horror,  but  bie  ©c^eu,  tunidity ;  ber  SDiitthJOC^,  Wednesday, 
but  bic  2Bod;e,  week. 
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3.  Compounds  of  3^cil,  m.  n^ party  vary  somewhat  fixedly 
in  gender.  Thus  ©rbteil,  inheritance,  ©egcntcil,  counterparty 
and  §interteil,  hack  jmrty  are  generally  neuter,  while  Slnteil, 
share y  Seftanbteil,  element y  SSotteil,  advantage y  and  most 
others  are  prevailingly  masculine. 

a.  Urtcil,  n.,  judgment,  is  not  a  compound  of  Xei\,  but  from  ertcl* 
Icn,  adjudge.    Cf .  ordeal, 

4.  Compound  names  of  places  are  neuter  regardless  of 
the  final  element ;  thus  bet  Serg,  mountahiy  and  bic  33urg, 
castle;  but  JJreibetg  and  JJreiburg  (names  of  cities)  are  botib 
neuter.  The  statement  does  not  apply  to  appellative  nouns 
like  bic  SKartburg,  the  {castle  of)  Wartburg, 

236.  Gender  of  Borrowed  Words.  The  general  rule 
is  that  words  borrowed  from  other  languages  retain  the 
gender  they  had  at  home  ;  thus  ber  ^Pricftcr,  priesty  from 
Gk.-Lat.  presbyter;  bcr  3;itel,  titlcj  from  Lat.  titulus; 
bte  SRofe,  from  rosa ;  basJ  Sllofter,  conventy  from  claustrum ; 
bai^  %^\i,  festivaly  from  festum. 

1.  Very  often,  however,  a  foreign  word  has  changed  its  gender  to 
accord  with  that  of  other  German  words  of  similar  form  or  meaning  ; 
thus  bcr  @ffi0/  vinegar,  from  Lat.  aceium,  n.,  because  other  words  in 
Ig  are  mas.;  ber  ^orpcr,  body,  from  corpus,  n.,  on  account  of  bcr  ?eib ; 
bte  ?llic,  lily,  from  lilium,  n.,  because  it  comes  from  the  plu.  lilia,  and 
other  names  of  flowers  are  f em. ;  bic  9^ummer,  number,  from  numerus, 
m.,  on  account  of  bic  ^alji;  bad  ^'ame'I,  camel,  from  cam4lus,  m.,  be- 
cause other  specific  names  of  large  animals  are  neuter. 

a.  In  other  cases  the  change  of  gender  is  less  easy  to  account  for ; 
e.  g.  baS  ^rcu;;,  cross,  from  crvx,  f.;  bic  2)iaucr,  wall,  from  murus,  m.; 
baS  Sc^o,  echo,  from  echo,  f.;  bcr  ^m\Xi,  point,  from  punctum,  n.;  bad 
Ocnie,  genius,  from  Fr.  le  ginie, 

b.  Words  borrowed  from  the  English,  which  has  no  grammatical 
gender  left,  are  given  a  gender  from  real  or  fancied  analogies  ;  e.  g. 
bad  ©ccfftca!;  following  bad  9tinbfleifc^  ;  ber  ®tri!c  or  @trei!,  following 
©trcld^  ;  bte  ^ill ;  bic  or  bad  garm  ;  bcr  or  bad  @port. 

237.  Variable  Gender.  The  cases  may  be  grouped 
under  four  heads,  as  follows: 
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1.  Without  variation  of  meaning  or  form.  The  varia- 
tion of  gender  is  mostly  dialectic,  or  due,  in  the  case  of  bor- 
rowed words,  to  the  following  of  uncertain  analogies.  A 
few  examples  among  scores  (the  usual  gender  being  given 
first)  are ; 

5(ngcl,  f.  m.  fish-hook  ^at^c'bcr,  m.  n.  f.  rostrum 

©aromc'ter,  m.  n.  barometer  TleUx,  m.  n.  metre 

^txdd),  m.  n.  realm  Otter,  m.  f.  otter 

©utter,  f.  m.  butter  ^?Mtt,  m.  n.  desk 

SbUba't,  n.  m.  celibacy  @ofa,  m.  n.  sofa 

glofe,  n.  m.  raft  XtUtx,  m.  n.  pUUe 

^amln,  m.  n.  chimney  Ungeftiim,  m.  f.  n.  violence 

Maxntml,  m.  n.  carnival  2Bani8,  n.  m.  jacket 

forger,  m.  n.  prison  B^^^^^t  ™*  ^'  ornament 

a.  The  South-German  puts  ben  ^Butter  upon  baS  2^etter,  instead  of 
bie  ^Butter  upon  ben  XcUtx,  Rhenish  Prussians  say  bag  9tegenfc^trm, 
umbrella,  and  bie  ^aftorat,  parsonage,  instead  of  the  usual  ber  Dtegen* 
jc^irm  and  bag  ^aftorat ;  and  so  on.    Cf .  Andresen,  p.  37  ff. 

2.  With  variation  of  meaning.  Here  two  sub-groups  are 
to  be  distinguished : 

a.  One  and  the  same  word  has  become  differentiated  in 
meaning  and  associated  different  meanings  with  different 
genders.     Noteworthy  examples  are  : 

©anb,  n.  band,  bond,  m.  volume  ^ate,  m.  godfather,  f.  godmother 

5BucfeI,  m.  humpback,  f.  knob  ©ci^ilb,  m.  n.  shield,  n.  m.  sign 

©unb;  m.  league,  n.  bundle  @(^U)u((l,  m.  bombast,  f.  swelling 

(5^or,  m.  chorus,  n.  m.  choir  ^tt,  m.  lake,  f.  sea 

glur,  m.  area,  i.  field  @teuer,  f.  tax,  n.  rudder 

@ift,  n.  m.  poison,  f.  dowry  2^ei(,  m.  part,  n.  share 

©e^alt,  m.  contents,  u.  m.  salary  35erbienft,  n.  merit,  m.  pay 

l?o^n,  m.  reward,  n.  m.  wages  SBel^r,  f.  defense,  n.  weir 
Ort,  m.  place,  m.  n.  village 

(1.)  Here  belong  nouns  in  ni«,  which  are  apt  to  be  neu.  if  they  de- 
note something  concrete,  but  f  em.  if  they  denote  a  state  or  an  action. 
Thus  a  number  of  them  are  pretty  uniformly  fem.,  as  Seforgnlg, 
anxiety ;  Qxianhni^,  permission ;  ^txhammni^,  damnation.  Others  are 
both  neu.  and  fem.,  as  bag  @rfenntnig,  the  thing  cognized,  bie  @r!ennt* 
nig;  the  act  of  cognizing ;  bag  ©rfparuig,  that  which  is  saved,  bie  ©rfpar* 
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nid,  the  act  of  saving.    So  also  bad  and  bie  ^rgentid,  vexation ;  ^fug« 
nid,  autJiority;  ^effiminemid,  aolicitiuie;  ^agni9,  venture,  and  others. 


ft.   Two  different  words 
different  genders  have  come 
worthy  examples  are : 

%i)^,  m.  nightmare^  f.  alp 
$dantv,  m.  peasant,  n.  m.  bird-cage 
dxht,  m.  Aeir,  n.  inheritance 
^eibe,  m.  heathen,  f.  heath 
^ut,  m.  Aot,  f.  ^uard 
liefer,  m.  jaw,  f .  pine 
hotter,  m.  staggers,  n.  jooAcet 
^unbe,  m.  customer,  f.  knowledge 
Scltcr,  m.  condi^tor,  f.  ladder 
Tlaxtf  f .  warfc,  march,  n.  marrow 
SWarfd),  m.  march,  f .  tnara^ 

3.  With  variation  of  form 
one  form  may  be  rare,  archaic 
number  of  pairs,  such  as : 

33a(feii,  m.  and  S3acfc,  t  cheek 
(&d,  n.  and  ddt,  f .  corner 
barren,  m.  and  ^arrc,  f.  cart 
^foftcn,  m.  and  ^foflc,  f.  post 
^offen,  m.  and  ^offe,  f.  drollery 
Cuafl,  m.  and  Ouaflc,  f .  tassel 
Ouctt,  m.  and  Ouettc,  f .  spring 
9li^,  m.  and  9tl^e,  f .  crack 


with  different  meanings  and 
to  have  the  same  form.    Note- 


Wla%  m.  ma>st,  f.  fodder 
iOicffcr,  m.  measurer,  n.  fcn^/« 
iDloment,  m.  moment,  n.  factor 
O^m,  m.  unc2e,  n.  m.  f.  awm 
9lcl8,  m.  rice,  n.  twig 
©d^ouer,  m.  shower,  m.  n.  si^ed 
^gtlft,  m.  peg,  n.  foundation 
Xan,  m.  deto,  n.  rope 
J^or,  m.  fool,  n.  grate 
^eil^e,  m.  f.  hawk,  f.  consecration 

but  not  of  meaning,  save  as 
or  poetical.     Here  belong  a 

@(i^crben,  m.  and  @(i^erbe,  f.  pot- 
sherd 
(Btifia^,  m.  and  @c^Idfc,  f .  te»npZe 
@(^urj,  m.  and  ©(^ftrjc,  f .  apron 
@palt,  m.  and  @patte,  f .  d^t 
@parrcn,  m.  and  @parrc,  f .  spar 
Xxnpp,  m.  and  X^ruppc,  f.  troop 
3e^,  m.  and  3c^e,  f.  toe 
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238.  Defective  Number.  In  German,  as  in  English, 
some  nouns  are  used  only  in  the  singular,  as  ©turf,  luck^ 
and  others  only  in  the  plural,  as  Seute^  people, 

1.  The  nouns  that  lack  a  plural  are  mainly  abstracts  and 
nouns  of  material,  as  ®nU,  goodness;  93lci,  lead;  ©tvol^, 
straw.  But  many  such  words  form  a  plural  with  concrete 
meaning,  just  as  in  English ;  e.  g.  ©d^dnl^eiten,  beauties ; 
Olcifer,  glasses. 
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a.  In  the  older  language  abstracts  formed  a  plu.  much  more  freely 
than  now  —  a  state  of  affairs  from  which  several  stereotyped  phrases 
have  survived  to  the  present  time.  These  old  plurals,  being  no  longer 
felt  as  regular  case-f oi-ms,  are  often  written  with  small  initial,  but  the 
government  rules  are  not  altogether  consistent.  Examples  are:  gu 
©unflcn  (guuflcn),  in  favor  of;  tjon  ®ottc«  ©nabcn,  by  God's  grace;  in 
@]^rcti  ^aiten,  hold  in  honor ;  gu  ©ci^ulben  (fd^ulben)  fomnicn  laff en,  incur 
blame;  tiou  flatten  gel^en,  go  off;  gu  flatten  fommen,  be  of  use ;  tjon  9^dten 
(noten),  of  necessity.  So  also  several  titles ;  as  @ner  ©naben,  Your 
Grace;  ^oc^mflrben,  Worship;  $errf(i^often,  master,  mistress,  people 
of  the  house  (said  by  servants). 

b.  Certain  nouns  that  lack  a  plu.  of  regular  formation  substitute 
therefor  a  compound ;  e.  g.  ^ob,  death,  pi.  ^obedfdUe,  lit.  cases  of 
death ;  ithtn,  life  =  biography,  pi.  ?eben«gef(i^lc^ten ;  !5)an!,  thanks, 
pi.  2)anffagungen  ;  geuer,^re,  pi.  geuerSbriinfte ;  ^at,  counsel,  pi.  SRat* 
fc^Ioge.  tauten,  buildings,  is  the  pi.  not  of  ^aii,  m.,  but  of  the  little 
used  ©ante,  f . 

2.  The  nouns  that  lack  the  singular  are  fewer.  Further 
examples  are :  ©Item,  parents  ;  ©ebriibcr,  brothers  (mostly 
in  names  of  firms) ;  ®ef(i^h)iftcr,  brother(s)  and  sister(s)  ;  also 
several  names  of  diseases,  as  Slattern,  smallpox;  3Kafern, 
measles;  SRdteln,  German  measles;  and  of  festivals,  as 
^erien,  variation;  Dfterri,  Easter;  ^ftngften,  Whitsuntide; 
SBeil^naci^ten,  Christmas,  The  last  three  take  a  singular  verb. 
Some  nouns  have  a  singular,  but  are  used  chiefly  in  the 
plural,  as  Bi'^f^"/  interest;  ginfunfte,  income;  Srieff d^aften, 
letters, 

a.  ?eute  takes  the  place  of  HJ^anner  in  the  plu.  of  several  com- 
pounds of  aWann,  if  sex  is  not  thought  of  ;  e.  g.  ^aufmann,  merchant, 
^aufleute,  tradespeople,  but  ^aufmfinner  if  men  are  meant.  So  @bel= 
leute,  gentry,  but  (Sbelmamier,  noblemen.  Others,  as  @taat8mann,  slates- 
man,  53iebermann,  honest  man,  admit  only  the  plu.  in  SJ^anner. 

b.  Several  English  nouns  that  are  only  plu.  correspond  to  German 
nouns  that  are  sing :  e.  g.  Me  ^d^txt,  the  shears;  bie  3^J^9^/  ^^^  tongs; 
bie  3lfc^e,  the  ashes;  ber  ©rilnfo^t,  the  greens;  bie  ©elbfuci^t,  the  yellows, 
bie  ¥^t)fif,  physics,  and  some  other  names  of  sciences  in  ics. 

239.  Duplicate  Forms  in  the  Plural.  Several  nouns 
have  two  forms  for  the  plural.  The  eases  are  of  three 
kinds,  namely : 
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1.  Alternative  forms  without  difference  of  gender  or  meaning ;  e.  g. 
gaben,  thread,  pi.  gabcn  or  gabeu ;  S3ett,  bed,  pi.  ^cttcn  or  S3ette.  See 
§§  274,  1,  and  278,  1,  a. 

2.  Different  forms  for  different  genders.  Thus,  of  words  that  fall 
under  §  237,  1,  if  the  gender  varies  between  mas.  and  neu.,  the  plu. 
will  remain  the  same,  but  if  it  varies  between  mas.  and  fem.  or  be- 
tween neu.  and  fem.,  there  will  be  a  separate  form  for  the  fem. ;  e.  g. 
bic  SCngcI,  fish-hook,  has  pi.  blc  3(ngehi,  but  b  c  r  3lnflel  has  bic  2lngcl. 
Again,  from  tlie  words  imder  §  237,  3,  the  pi.  of  ber  Ouctt  is  bic  OucUc 
(rare),  that  of  bie  Oucttc,  blc  Cucttcn ;  bcr  Cuafl,  pi.  bic  Ouoftc,  but  blc 
Cuajic,  pi.  bic  Cuaftcn. 

8.  Different  forms  associated  with  different  meanings ;  e.  g.  from 
ba«  ©aub,  ribbon,  bond,  pi.  ©anbc,  bonds,  but  SBanbcr,  ribbons.    See 
270. 


240.  The  Singular  for  the  Plural.  A  masculine  or 
neuter  noun  of  measure  (denoting  weight,  height,  extent, 
amount,  etc.)  usually  stands  in  the  singular,  or  what 
appears  to  be  the  singular,  after  a  numeral ;  e.  g.  jiuet 
^Pfunb  2ee,  two  pounds  of  tea;  fcd^iS  guJ3  I)od),  six  feet 
high;  brcimal,  i.e.  brei  SQial,  three  times;  cin  §eer  Don 
20,000  aRann,  an  army  of  20,000  men. 

a.  With  the  measures  of  time,  3a^r,  year,  3a^r§unbcrt,  century, 
SKouat,  month,  the  pi.  is  more  common,  but  the  sing,  not  rare.  So 
also  with  ©c^ritt,  pace,  and  pfennig,  penny;  thus  brcl  ^ai)xt,  |cc^8 
iWonatc,  ^mibcrt  <B^x\tte,  fiinf  ^-Pfcnnlgc,  are  better  than  brci  ^a\)x,  jcd^S 
SWonat,  etc. 

1.  Feminine  nouns  of  this  kind  stand  in  the  plural ;  thus 
brei  5!Keilen  entfernt,  three  miles  distant;  jn)ei  ©Hen  2^ucf),  two 
yards  of  cloth.  Except,  however,  2)iarf,  mark,  and  some- 
times §anb,  ha7id.  Thus  one  says  e^  foftet  brei  3Karf ;  ba^ 
$ferb  ift  16  §anb  (or  §dnbe)  l^oc^,  the  horse  is  16  hands 
high. 

a.  Formerly  monosyllabic  neuters  such  as  ^funb,  SD^al,  3a^r,  33uc^, 
gag,  3Wa6,  and  also  the  mas.  SJiaim,  formed  a  pi.  just  like  the  sing.  ; 
so  that  fiinf  ^f unb,  jel^n  3a^r,  ^unbcrt  2)^ann,  are  really  pi.  tho  not  now 
felt  as  such.  Other  masculines  have  followed  the  analogy  of  these  ; 
e.  g.  gufe,  <^6)x\ii,  3ott,  ^o^f  (gttjct  ^o^f  ^o^(,  two  heads  of  cabbage), 
^6)Vi%  @tO(f. 
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2.  In  speaking  of  the  joint  activity  or  concern  of  several 
subjects  German  often  uses  the  singular  where  English  pre- 
fers the  plural ;  e.  g.  aHe  erl^oben  bie  §anb,  all  raised  their 
hands;  biele  betloten  ba§  Seben,  many  lost  their  lives. 

3.  English  plurals  such  as  the  second  and  third  days,  the  fourth 
and  fifth  verses,  should  be  given  in  Gennan  by  the  singular  ;  bcr  gtDcltc 
unb  bcr  brlttc  XaQ  ;  bcr  Dicrte  unb  ber  fiinfte  55cr«. 


SYNTAX  OF  THE  CASES 
THE  NOMINATIVE 

241.  The  Nominative  as  Subject.  The  grammatical 
subject  of  a  sentence  is  put  in  the  nominative;  e.  g. 
ber  SD?ann  ^at  red)t,  the  man  is  right. 

a.  For  the  omission  of  the  subject  see  §  302  ;  for  the  subject  anti- 
cipated by  c8,  §  303,  3 ;  for  the  nom.  and  other  cases  in  apposition, 
§270. 

242.  The  Predicate  Nominative.  The  nominative  is 
used  in  the  predicate  after  certain  intransitive  and 
passive  verbs ;  e.  g.  ba^  tft  ber  red)te  9Kann,  that  is  the 
right  man;  e^  tDerbe  £id)t,  let  there  be  light;  id)  l)eifee 
©oftor,  /  am  called  doctor ;  ba^  ^inb  ttjurbe  ^arl  getauft, 
the  child  was  christened  Karl. 

1.  The  verbs  that  take  a  predicate  nominative  (without 
aU)  are  fein,  bleiben,  ^ei^en,  n)erben,  and  passive  verbs  of 
calling,  such  as  nennen,  rufen,  fd^elten,  fd^im^jfen,  taufen. 

a.  A  few  others,  as  bflnfcn,  gtcinjcn,  erjc^cincn,  fd|cinen,  sometimes 
take  this  construction;  e.  g.  il^r  ^ut,  bcr  i^m  cine  ^ronc  Jc^lcn  (Richter), 
her  hat  which  seemed  to  him  a  crown  ;  nic^t  cin  ^inb  bin  ld|  crf(^lcncn 
(G.),  not  (as)  a  child  have  I  come  forth;  gidngc  (sc.  blc  ^ocfic)  bcr  fd^onflc 
@tcm  (G.),  let  it  shine  (as)  the  fairest  star.  But  in  these  cases  one 
would  ordinarily  say  :  UjIc  cine  ^rone,  at8  ^Inb,  at«  Jd|onflcr  @tcrn. 

h.  After  Ujcrbcn,  in  the  sense  of  he  changed  into,  one  often  meets  a 
dat.  with  gu  instead  of  a  predicate  nom. ;  e.  g.  ba  Ujcrbcn  3Belbcr  gu 
$^ancn  (S.),  then  women  become  hyenas;  ®iM  unb  Ungtiic!  Ujirb  gur 
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'Stride  (G.)»  become  a  whim.  With  verbs  of  making,  choosing,  electing, 
Appointing  etc.  this  is  the  regular  construction;  e.g.  cr  tvitrbe  gum 
^rafibentcn  crtDfi^it;  he  was  elected  president.    Cf .  §  266,  2,  a. 

c.  For  the  exceptional  predicate  nom.  after  an  infinitive  depending 
on  taffcn,  as  in  tag  mlc^  bein  grcunb  jein,  let  me  be  thy  friend,  see  §  360, 
1,  c. 

2.  A  much  greater  number  of  verbs  may  be  followed  by 
a  predicate  nominative  with  aU  denoting  the  character, 
capacity,  form,  or  with  tv'xt  denoting  the  manner,  in  which 
the  subject  acts,  appears,  or  is  acted  upon ;  e.  g.  cr  ftarb  al^ 
Shrift  (Ct.),  he  died  a  Chinstian  ;  er  ftarb  \m  ein  6^rift  =  he 
died  like  a  Christian, 

a.  This  construction  with  a\9  or  ujIc  may  be  classed  under  the  head 
of  appositional  predicate.     See  §  271. 

243.  The  Nominative  in  Address  and  Exclamations. 
The  nominative  is  the  case  of  direct  address,  and 
usually  of  exclamations ;  e.  g.  i()r  frf)tDc6t,  il)r  ©eiftcr, 
ncbcn  mir  (Gr«)>  y^  ^^^  hovering  near  me,  ye  spirits  ;  tt)cld) 
©d)aufpiel !  abcr  ad) !  cin  ©rf)aufpiel  nur  (G.) !  what  a  speo 
tacle  !  hut,  alas,  only  a  spectacle  ! 

244.  The  Nominative  Absolute,  so  common  in  Eng- 
lish, is  in  German  a  rare  construction,  occurring  only 
with  one  or  two  participles ;  e.  g.  tuir  a((c  freucn  un^,  au^- 
gcnommcn  bll  (Gr.),  we  are  all  glad,  yon  excepted  ;  t^  finb 
unfer  ftinf,  unbererfinet  bcr  SSorfi^enbe,  there  are  five  of  us, 
the  chairman  not  counted. 

1.  The  usual  case  absolute  is  the  ace.  (§  267).  Thus,  in  the  last 
iwo  examples  the  more  idiomatic  construction  is :  \mt  alle  freucn  un8, 
bic^  aii^gcnommcn ;  c8  fmb  unfcr  fiinf;  ben  SSorfi^enben  unbered)net. 

THE  GENITIVE 

245.  The  genitive  limits  or  complements  the  mean- 
ing of,  and  so  is  said  to  depend  upon,  nouns,  adjectives, 
pronouns,  verbs  and  prepositions.  It  is  also  used  with 
an  intei'jection  in  exclamations. 
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246.  The  Adnominal  Genitive,  translatable  usually  by 
the  possessive  or  the  objective  with  o/,  denotes  a  great 
variety  of  relations,  of  which  the  more  important  are 
indicated  below.     We  have  : 

1.  The  partitive  genitive,  denoting  a  whole  of  which  the 
noun  limited  forms  a  part ;  e.  g.  ein  %6l  be^  (Si}OX^  (G.),  a 
part  of  the  chorus ;  nteine  §alfte  beine^  ©ram^  (S.),  my  half 
of  thy  sorrow  ;  Jonnen  ©olbeg  (S.),  tons  of  gold;  bie^  ®Ia§ 
be^  ed^ten  SBeine^  (G.),  this  glass  of  the  genuine  wine, 

a.  But  after  nouns  of  number,  weight,  measure,  kind,  the 
older  partitive  genitive  has  for  the  most  part  given  way  to 
simple  apposition ;  thus  one  no  longer  says  brei  5Pfunb  ®oIs 
be^,  three  pounds  of  goldj  but  brei  5Pfunb  ®oIb  ;  not  ein  ®Ia§ 
SBeine^,  for  a  glass  of  wine,  but  ein  ®Ia§  SBein ;  not,  with 
Lessing,  eine  neue  2lrt  3^^^^^^  *  ^^^  ki7id  of  quarrel,  but  eine 
neue  2lrt  ^^i^^*  I^  t^®  word  limited  has  an  inflected  modi- 
fier, either  the  genitive  or  the  appositional  construction  is 
proper;  e.g.  eine  3Kenge  frdJ^Iid^er  (or  fro^Iid^e)  Kinber,  a 
crowd  of  happy  children ;  ein  ©lag  !alten  SBaffet^,  or  falter 
SOBaffer,  a  glass  of  cold  water.     See  §  272,  1. 

h.  For  the  partitive  gen.  with  adjectives  and  pronouns  see  §  263 ; 
with  verbs,  §  260. 

2.  The  objective  genitive,  with  verbal  nouns,  denoting 
the  object  of  the  action ;  e.  g.  bie  ^^eilung  ber  (Srbe,  the  par- 
tition of  the  earth;  bie  ©rl^ebung  beg  5!Kenfci^engefci^Ieci^tg,  the 
elevation  of  the  human  race, 

a,  A  genitive  limiting  a  verbal  noun  and  denoting  the  subject  of 
the  action  is  called,  by  v^ay  of  contrast,  *  subjective ' ;  e.  g.  ^Oi% 
5Be^cn  be8  SSinbeS,  the  blowing  of  the  wind ;  btc  ©r^cbung  @uropa«  gegcu 
9?apo(con,  the  rise  of  Europe  against  Napoleon.  Both  a  subjective 
and  an  objective  gen.  may  depend  on  the  same  noun  ;  e.  g.  ©igmarrfS 
?ofiing  bc8  ^^problemS,  Bismarck's  solution  of  the  problem. 

b.  As  in  English,  the  objective  gen.  follows  its  noun  ;  thus  ®ottc8 
^ieht  can  only  mean  God's  love,  while  bie  ?tebc  @ottc8  may  mean  either 
(man's)  love  of  God  or  God's  love  (of  man).  For  the  objective  gen.  one 
can  often  substitute  a  preposition  with  its  case ;  e.  g.  bie  ^ntd^t  Dor 
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bem  %oht,  the  fear  of  death ;   hit  ?icbe  ju  @ott.    This  substitution 
should  always  be  made  when  necessary  to  avoid  ambiguity. 

3.  The  genitive  of  characteristic ;  e.  g.  ber  3^^9ti"9  ^"^^^^ 
©cfill^Ie^  (G.),  the  youth  of  noble  feeling ;  bie^  §au^  be§ 
©lanje^,  this  house  of  splendor. 

a.  In  the  predicate  this  gen.  often  stands  alone,  the  noun  upon 
which  it  would  depend  being  omitted ;  e.  g.  cr  Ifl  iticbrigcr  2(b!unft,  he 
is  of  low  origin;  \&j  bin  guter  !5)inge,  /  am  in  good  spirits;  bad  SBort 
Ifl  ffid^tlti^cn  ®efd^lcrf|t«,  the  word  is  of  the  neuier  gender. 

4.  The  genitive  of  specification,  telling  wherein  the  noun 
consists,  or  limiting  its  generality  by  means  of  a  more  defi- 
nite term ;  e.  g.  ba«  Jled^t  ber  freien  S^orfd^ung,  the  right  of 
free  investigation ;  ber  ©d^nee  be^  3llter^,  the  snows  of  old 
age  ;  be^  §affe§  Jlraft,  bie  SKad^t  ber  £iebe  (G.),  the  force  of 
hate,  the  power  of  love.  So  also  with  substantive  adjec- 
tives; e.g.  ber  Seiname  be^  ®ro^en,  the  sobriquet  (of)  the 
great ;  bag  5Prdbif  at  be^  ©d^onen,  the  predicate  (of)  the  beaur 
tiful, 

a.  This  genitive  is  also  called  '  appositional.'  Proper 
names  do  not  take  this  construction,  but  stand  in  apposi- 
tion; e.g.  bie  ©tabt  5Parig,  the  dty  of  Paris  ;  bag  Konigreid^ 
©ad^fen,  the  kingdom  of  Saxony;  ber  5!Konat  3Kdrj,  the 
month  of  March. 

5.  The  possessive  genitive,  denoting  the  owner,  author, 
proprietor;  e. g.  bag  §aug  meineg  SBaterg,  my  fathei^s  house ; 
©d^itterg  2^ett,  Schiller's  Tell  •  beg  Sanbijogtg  Jleiter,  the  gov- 
ernor's troopers. 

a.  The  noun  limited  is  sometimes  to  be  supplied  from  the  context ; 
e.  g.  bod^  bcffer  \\i%  i^r  faflt  in  @ottc8  ©anb  at«  In  ber  3Rcn?(J^cn  (S.),  hut 
it  is  better  that  you  fall  into  the  hand  of  God  than  into  (that)  of  men. 
Or  it  may  be  represented  by  a  demonstrative  ;  e.  g.  fctnc  3bcatc  finb 
Immcr  noc^  blc  un?cre8  95ot!c8,  his  ideals  are  still  those  of  our  people. 

b.  By  the  omission  of  a  noun  meaning  property,  or  the  like,  the 
possessive  genitive  often  comes  to  stand  alone  in  the  predicate  ;  e.  g. 
gcbt  bcm  ^ai?cr,  UjoS  M  ^aifcrS  Ifl,  give  to  the  emperor  what  is  the  em- 
peror'^s;  ber  ©ubc  toax  bc«  35ogt«  (S.),  the  boy  was  the  governor's;  bu 
blfl  be«  £obe«,  you  are  a  dead  man ;  bifl  bu  be«  2^cufel«  ?  are  you  crazy  f 
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c.  In  familiar  language  this  gen.  is  often  replaced  by  a  possessive 
in  agreement  with  the  governing  noun ;  e.  g.  in  bcni  2Bo(f  fctnem  ?clb 
(Gr.),  in  the  wolfs  body;  auf  bcr  gortuna  (dat.)  i^rcm  ©c^iff  (S.),  on 
Fortune's  ship.  So  also  a  possessive  may  stand  pleonastically  arfter 
the  gen. ;  e.  g.  nimm  nicincn  9Jing  unb  gib  tttir  bc«  iDZajorS  fetiicn  bafflr 
(L.),  take  my  ring  and  give  me  the  Majors  for  it, 

d.  Note  also  the  colloquial  ellipsis  in  ic^  ttjar  ^cutc  bcl  SUiiiUcrS,  / 
was  at  {the)  Miillers^  to-day ^  i.  e.  at  his  (their)  house. 

6.  The  genitive  of  connection  —  a  general  term  ^hich, 
as  here  used,  is  meant  to  include  the  ideas  of  cause,  origin, 
relationship,  appurtenance,  and  any  others  that  do  not  fall 
clearly  under  one  of  the  preceding  heads ;  e.  g.  ba§  Sid^t  ber 
©onne,  the  light  of  the  sun ;  ber  Jlul^m  ber  3!)eutfci^en,  the 
gloi*y  of  the  Germans  ;  ber  ®i^)fel  be^  Sergei,  the  top  of  the 
mountain  ;  ber  So^n  be^  ^onig^,  the  son  of  the  king, 

247.  The  Dative  with  tion  as  a  Substitute  for  the  Geni- 
tive. For  the  genitive  in  most  of  the  uses  described  in 
the  last  section  it  is  possible  to  substitute  t)on  with  the 
dative.  The  construction  with  t)on  belongs  more  to 
familiar  language  and  is  gaining  upon  the  more  elegant 
genitive.  Thus  in  the  following  cases,  all  from  good 
writers,  the  genitive  would  be  better :  ©ie  Urfad)en  t)on 
biefem  SD?angel  (Herder),  the  causes  of  this  lack;  ^crr  t)on 
feinen  ^anblungen  (Gr.),  master  of  his  actions;  bie  SKad^t 
tion  9tom  (Ranke),  the  power  of  Borne  ;  bie  eint  ©eite  tiom 
§au^  (Gr.),  one  side  of  the  house.  But  in  some  cases  the 
construction  with  t)on  is  to  be  preferred,  namely  : 

1.  In  certain  expressions  of  rank  and  title;  e.g.  ber 
^onig  bon  ©ad^fen,  the  King  of  Saxony ;  bie  gungfrau  bon 
Dvlean^,  the  Maid  of  Orleans ;  but  3!)o!tor  ber  $^ilofo^)l^ie, 
doctor  of  philosophy. 

2.  When  the  case,  if  it  were  genitive,  would  not  be 
clear;  e.g.  bie  93et)dl!erung  t)on  $arig,  the  population  of 
Paris;  bie  9tnf^)riid^e  bon  5Wenfci^en,  bie  nid^tg  befi^en,  the 
claims  of  people  who  own  nothing. 
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3.  To  avoid  a  genitive  depending  upon  a  genitive ;  e.  g. 
ber  6rbe  i)on  f eine§  93aterg  mutigem  ©eifte,  the  inheritor  of  his 
father^ s  courageous  spirit  (instead  of  ber  6rbe  be§  mutigen 
©eifteg  feineg  93aterg);  ber  Sol^n  toon  einem  Setter  beg  gro^en 
^id^terg,  the  son  of  a  cousin  of  the  great  poet ;  einer  t)on  be^ 
^Prinjen  9ldten  (L.)?  ^^^  ^f  ^^^  princess  counsellors, 

4.  When  the  limiting  genitive,  if  it  were  used,  would  be 
separated  from  its  noun;  e.g.  toon  unfrer  5Partei  toax  fein 
^reunb  gegenU)drtig,  there  wa^  no  friend  of  our  paHy  present, 

5.  To  denote  material  or  characteristic ;  e.  g.  bag  SJJlans 
teld^en  bon  ftarrer  Seibe  (G.),  the  cape  of  stiff  silk  ;  ein  3Kann 
t)on  feftem  El^arafter,  o,  man  of  solid  character, 

248.  The  Genitive  as  Sole  Object  of  Verbs.  A  num- 
ber of  verbs  take,  or  may  take,  a  genitive  as  sole  ob- 
ject ;  e.  g.  gcbenlc  beg  ©abbattageg,  rememher  the  sabbath 
day ;  fd)one  meiner,  spare  me ;  id^  bcbarf  3()rcg  SBciftanbcg, 
/  Tieed  your  assistance, 

1.  This  construction  is  on  the  wane.  It  is  found  in  the 
classics,  and  may  still  occur,  in  stately  writing,  after  a  pretty 
large  number  of  verbs.  But  the  most  of  them  admit,  or 
even  prefer,  besides  the  genitive,  some  other  construction. 
Such  are  (the  alternative  being  put  in  brackets)  : 

ac^tcn,  heed  [auf,  ace]  gcncfcn,  give  birth  to 

bcbttrfcn,  need  [ace]  gcnicgen,  enjoy  [ace] 

bege^ren,  desire  [ace]  gettja^rcn,  perceive  [ace] 

brauc^cn,  need  [ace]  barren,  wait  [anf,  ace] 

banfen,  thank  [ace]  l^iltcn,  guard  [ace] 

bcn!en,  think  [an,  ace]  laci^en,  laugh  [iiber,  ace] 

entbc^rcu,  lack  [ace]  mangctn,  lack  [ace] 

cntraten,  lack  [ace]  ^Jffegcn,  attend  to  [ace] 

crmangctn,  lack  [ace]  fd^oncn,  spare  [ace] 

crttKi^ncn,  mention  [ace]  fpottcn,  mock  [iiber,  ace] 

fro^todcn,  exuU  [fiber,  ace]  jicrbcn,  die  [an,  dat.] 

gebraud^cn,  t^se  [ace]  (t)cr)fe]^ten,  mis«  [ace] 

gebeufen,  think  \>tx%t^t\Xf  forget  [ace] 
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Dertangen,  desire  [nad^,  dat.]  Ujalten,  rule  [iibeiv  ace] 

ttjal^rcn,  giiard  [ace]  tuartcn,  wait  [auf,  ace] 

tDO^rnc^mcn,  perceive  [ace] 

a.  Sometimes  difference  of  meaning  is  associated  with  difference  of 
construction.  Thus  lad^en  and  fpotten  are  apt  to  take  the  gen.  when 
used  figuratively  in  the  sense  make  light  of;  e.g.  id)  ladftt  fiber  btn 
^pa%  laughed  at  the  joke,  but  lad^te  fclncr  S)ro^ungcn,  made  light  of  his 
threats.  Cf .  further  fcineS  Stmte*  tDarten,  attend  to  one^s  business,  but 
auf  ben  3u9  ttJartcn;  wait  for  the  train ;  ber  9lu^e  pflcgcn,  take  rest,  but 
cincn  ^ran!cn  ^jflcgen,  nurse  a  sick  person. 

b.  The  gen.  as  sole  object  is  for  the  most  part  a  gen.  of  cause,  de- 
noting that  which  occasions  the  activity  or  state  denoted  by  the  verb ; 
hence  ^ungcr^  flcrbcn,  die  of  hunger,  and  cincS  bofcn  Xobt^  flcrbcn,  die 
an  evil  death.  Some  cases  which  might  seem  to  come  under  this  head 
are  partitive  genitives ;  e.  g.  jtc^  9lat8  cr^oten,  get  advice  (§  260) ;  others 
are  adverbial ;  e.  g.  bed  @(Quben$  Uhtn,  live  in  the  faith  (§  251).  Diffi- 
cult to  classify  is  SScrfle(fcu8  jpictcn,  play  hide  and  seek. 

249.  The  Genitive  as  Secondary  Object  occurs  with 
numerous  verbs  in  connection  with  an  accusative ;  e.  g. 
id^  frcue  ntid^  beine^  §eite,  /  rejoice  in  thy  salvation; 
tvd6)  anbrer  ©flnbc  flagt  baig  ^erg  bid^  an  (S.)  ?  of  what 
other  sin  does  thy  heart  accuse  thee  ?     The  verbs  are : 

1.  Verbs  of  'judicial  action'  and  their  kind,  the  genitive 
denoting  that  of  which  some  one  is  accused,  convicted,  ad- 
monished, deemed  worthy,  etc.     Such  are : 

anttagctt,  accuse  \oi\)^xt6)tn,  acquit  DerRagcn,  a^<:use 

bclc^rcn,  inform  ma^ncn,  admonish  (t)er)Io§nen,  reward 

befc^cibcn,  inform  ilbcrfill^rcn,  convict  Dcrjtci^cm,  assure 

bcfc^ulbigcn,  accuse  iiber^cben,  exempt  DcrgcttJlffcm,  assure 

bejid^tigen,  a^ccuse  iibcrtDcifcn,  convict  tDilrbtgcn,  deem  worthy 

frcifprcc^cn,  acquit  ilbcrjcugcn,  convince  gci^cn,  accuse 

a.  ©clcl^rcn  occurs  in  such  locutions  as  man  ^at  mic^  cincS  anbern 
bclc^rt,  /  am  otherwise  advised.  S3cfd^eibcn  in  the  same  sense  is  now 
quaint  flbergcugcn,  Dcrjtd^crn  and  verbs  of  acquitting  may  take  the 
dat.  with  t)on  instead  of  the  gen.  ^erftc^ern  admits  also  a  dat.  of  the 
person  and  an  ace.  of  the  thing :  Id^  \)exfi6)xt  bir  meinc  ^^eilna^me,  / 
assure  you  of  my  sympathy,  instead  of  id)  Deifci^rc  bic^  mciner  XtiU 
na^me.    aJia^nen  usually  takes  an  with  ace. 
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2.  Several  verbs  of  separation  or  deprivation,  the  geni- 
tive denoting  that  of  which  some  one  is  deprived.     Such 


are: 


beraubcu,  roh 
entblnbcn,  release 
cntblogcn,  deprive 
ent^cbcn,  relieve 


entlaben,  relieve 
eutioffen,  dismiss 
entlaften,  relieve 
cntlcbigen,  exempt 


eutfe^en,  dispossess 
cnttDo^nen,  wean 
Derjagen,  drive  out 
DcdDcifeit,  banish 


entttclbcu,  divest 

a.  ©ntblnbcu,  ^blbgcn,  =]^cbcn,  4affcn,  may  take  a  dat.  with  Don. 
(Sntlaffen  admits  three  constructions :  thus  to  dismiss  one  from  service 
is  cincii  fcluc«  2)lenftc8,  or  t)om  2)lenfte,  or  aii«  bcm  Dicnfte  cntlaffcn. 
Other  compounds  of  ent  take  a  dat.  of  the  person,  and  an  ace.  of  the 
thing.     See  §  268,  2. 

3.  A  multitude  of  reflexive  verbs  with  meanings  too  va- 
rious to  classify.     Such  are : 


fi6)  abtim,  renounce 
amnagcn,  claiin 
annc^mcu,  take  charge 
bebienen,  make  use 
bcf(ei6(ig)cn,  attend  to 
bcgcbcn,  renounce 
bcmad)tlgcn,  get  possession 
bcmclftcru,  get  control 
befd^clbcn,  acquiesce  in 
bejinncn,  bethink  one^s  self 
cntaugcm,  renounce 
ent^alten,  r^rainfrom 
cuticbigcit;  acquit  one's  self 
entfd^Iagcn,  get  rid 
entfinncn,  recollect 
erbarmcn,  pity 
crbrciflcn,  dare  to  do 


\x6)  crfrcd^cn,  dare  to  do 
(er)frciien,  evjoy 
crlnncrn,  remember 
crfil^ncn,  dare  to  do 
crtDc^rcn,  keep  from 
gctroftcn,  expect 
rfl^men,  boast 
fc^amcn,  be  ashamed 
iibcrl^ebcn,  boast 
uttterfangcn,     )       dare  to 
untcrtDinbcn,    /    undertake 
Dcrmcffcn,  dare  to  do 
Dcrmuten,  expect 
Dcr?c^en,  expect 
(t)cr)troftcn,  acquiesce  in 
DcrtDegcn,  dare  to  do 
ttJcigcrH;  refuse 


a.  Some  of  these  verbs  admit  other  constructions ;  e.  g.  \\6)  (cr)=» 
frcucn,  riil^men,  fci^amcu,  the  ace.  with  iibcr ;  fid|  anmagen,  the  dat.  of 
the  reflexive  and  the  ace.  of  the  thing,  ©rinncrn,  with  ace,  for  fid| 
crtnucnt,  with  gen.,  is  a  North-German  provincialism. 

4.  Certain  impersonal  verbs  of  feeling,  the  genitive  giv- 
ing the  cause  of  the  emotion ;  e.  g.  mid^  jamTnert  feiner  5tot, 
I  pity  his  distress.  Such  are,  letting  mid^  represent  the  va- 
riable personal  object : 
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c«  baucrt  midi,  I  pity  c§  gclflflct  mid^,  /  desire 

c8  e!cU  mid^,  /  am  disgusted  c«  jammcrt  mvi),  I  pity 

e«  crbarmt  mid^,  I  pity  c«  rcut  mic^,  /  regret 

e«  Dcrbriegt  mlc^,  /  am  annoyed 

a.  With  the  most  of  these  verbs  the  gen.  is  becoming  quaint,  and 
ilbcr  with  the  ace.  or  Ujegcn  with  the  gen.  (with  gcliiftct,  iiac^  and  the 
dat.)  is  preferred.  Note  finally  c§  (t)cr)(o§nt  fid^  bcr  SRiil^e,  it  is  worth 
the  trouble, 

250.  The  Partitive  Genitive  with  Verbs.  At  an  ear- 
lier period  several  verbs  might  take  a  genitive  to  denote 
that  the  object  was  affected  only  in  part ;  e.  g.  be^  SBrotei^, 
or  SBrot^,  cffcn,  to  eat  bread,  manger  du  pain,  where  one 
would  now  say  SBrot  or  bom  93rote  or  tttoa^  93rot  effen ;  er 
gibt  feineig  93rot^  ben  Strmcn  (Lu.),  he  giveth  of  his  bread  to 
the  poor. 

1.  But  this  construction  is  now  obsolete  or  quaint,  except  perhaps 
after  geniegen  (cf .  §  248).  Where  it  occurs  in  the  classics  it  is  usually 
held  to  be  a  Grecism  or  Gallicism  ;  e.  g.  hxadjtt  hit  2Rutter  bc«  ^crr* 
Ud)cn  SBelncS  (G.),  brought  (some)  of  the  noble  wine;  c8  fd^cnftc  ber 
©o§mc  bc«  pcrlcnbcn  2Bcln«  (S.),  poured  out  {some)  of  the  sparkling 
wine, 

a.  But  a  few  isolated  phrases  survive  in  common  use ;  e.  g.  jtd^ 
9Jat«  crl^olcn,  get  advice: 

251.  The  Adverbial  Genitive.  The  genitive  is  used 
with  verbs  to  denote  various  adverbial  relations : 

1.  Place;  e.g.  je^t  {jel^e  jeber  feineg  SBege^  (S.),  now  let 
each  go  his  way ;  ba^  J)reifen  bie  Sd^uler  aHerorten  (G.),  the 
students  praise  that  everywhere, 

a.  The  adverbial  gen.  of  place  is  no  longer  common,  except  in  the 
phrase  aflcrortcn  (attcrortS).  Where  it  occurs  in  the  classics  after  gc^cn, 
fommcit,  gie^cn,  and  other  verbs  of  motion,  present  usage  prefers  the 
ace.  (§  266).  Goethe  sometimes  forces  German  idiom  a  little  in  his 
use  of  this  construction  ;  e.  g.  hai  tfl  ht^  ?anbe8  nld^t  bcr  S3raud^,  thaJt  is 
not  the  custom  in  these  parts  (Faust,  1.  2949,  M  2anM  being  =  l^icr 
^\i  i?anbe) ;  glan;;cn  brobcn  Harcr  (  =  in  bcr  flarcn)  ^a6)t,  shine  up  there 
in  the  clear  night  (ibid.  1.  4647). 
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2.  Time;  e.g.  bie  3ldte  berfammelten  fid^  be^  5Wittag^(G.), 
the  councillors  assembled  at  nomi ;  2^a{je^  2lrbeit,  3lbenb^ 
®afte  (G.),  work  by  dai/j  guests  at  night, 

a.  This  use  of  the  gen.  is  very  common  in  certain  set  phrases  ;  e.  g. 
eluc«  2^age«;  one  day;  cincS  ^bciib^,  one  evening;  uorniittag^,  fore- 
noons; abenbg,  evenings;  nad)t9,  at  night;  ncuerbiugS  (i.  e.  iieiier 
S)ln8e,  with  adverbial  9),  recently ;  uon  altera  l^ev,  from  of  old ;  uoi* 
alters,  anciently.  On  the  ace.  of  time,  as  compared  with  the  gen., 
see  §  266,  2,  a. 

3.  Manner  and  degree;  e.g.  nad^  Uri  fa^r'  xif  fte^enben 
^^e§  (S.),  I  will  go  to  Uri  without  delay ;  meine^  SBiffen^ 
ift  e§  ba§  erfte  3)lal,  so  far  as  I  know,  It  is  thejirst  time. 

a.  Here  the  phrases  are  still  more  numerous  ;  e.  g.  fetueStDeflS,  hy 
no  means;  g(ii(flld|crtueiff,  happily^  and  others  in  »melfe ;  getuiffei= 
magen,  in  a  certain  sense,  and  others  in  ^tnagen  (gen.  of  SQ^ag);  aUcV' 
bingS,  to  he  sure ;  unuerrid|tetcr  ^adjt,  in  vain,  with  errand  unaccom- 
plished; incinerfeitS  on  my  part;  meineS  6vacfttcn«,  in  my  opinion; 
bcrgcftalt,  in  such  a  way ;  be8  tDcltcren,  in  detail. 

252.  The  Complementary  Genitive  with  Adjectives. 
Certain  adjectives-  may  take  a  genitive  to  complement 
their  meaning ;  e.  g.  bcig  ®efu()l!i5  nid)t  mad)tig  ftanb  id) 
ba  (S.),  I  stood  there  not  able  to  control  my  feelings ;  ba^ 
fie  bc^  ©ranged  mflb^  finb  (S.),  that' they  are  tired  of 
oppression. 

1.  The  adjectives  that  take  the  genitive  express  for  the 
most  part  the  ideas  of  power,  possession,  knowledge,  capa- 
city, abundance  and  their  opposites.  Such  are  (including 
their  compounds  with  un): 


anjic^tlg,  in  sight 
bar,  hare 
bebflrftig,  in  need 
ben5tigt,  in  need 
be)vugt,  conscious 
bIo6/  ^Te 
cinlg,  agreed 
eingebeu!,  mindful 


fal^ig,  capahle 
frei,  free 
fro^,  glad 
gcbcnf,  mindful 
gctDol^r,  aware 
getDcirtig,  expectant 
gcttJig,  certain 
gctDo^nt,  used 


crfa^reu,  experienced   §ab^aft,  in  possession 


inne,  percipient 

fuubtg,  acquainted 

Icbig,/ree 

Uex,  empty 

(o«,  free 

mcici^tlg,  able  to  control 

miiht,  tired 

quitt,  done 

fatt,  sated 
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fd^ulbig,  guilty  Dcrbad^tig,  suspicious  \)oii,fuU 

fid^cr,  certain  Ucrlujllg,  lacking  Wert,  worth 

teil^aft,  partaking  tjcrmutenb,  expectant  wttrbig,  worthy 

iibcvbrufflg,  weary  ucrfid^ert,  assured 

a.  Several  of  these  adjectives,  when  used  predicatively,  may  take 
an  ace.  instead  of  a  gen. ;  namely,  aufic^tig,  gctDo^r,  getDo^nt,  ^ab^aft, 
innc,  Io«,  ?att,  Dermutenb,  tDcrt ;  e.  g.  al^  ntlc^  blc  gee  anfid^tlg  tDurbe 
(Platen),  w?ien  the  fairy  noticed  (became  observant  of)  me;  ben  Sofeu 
fmb  fie  Io«  (G.),  they  are  rid  of  the  Evil  One;  ba«  Wax  bie  SOiu^e  nldtjt 
roert  (G.),  not  worth  the  trouble,  — This  construction  originated  thus : 
The  old  gen.  ed  in  id^  bin  ed  (o9,  /  am  rid  of  it,  and  similar  locutions, 
came  to  be  felt  as  an  ace,  and  this  led  to  the  use  of  a  real  ace.  in 
place  of  ed  ;  i.  e.  the  misunderstood  i^  bin  e$  (od  drew  after  it  td^  bin 
bad  !^tng  lod. 

b.  grei,  leer,  and  Io«  may  be  followed  by  Don,  and  ffi^ig  by  gu. 
SBiirbig  and  untDilrbtg  occur  sometimes  with  a  dat. ;  e.  g.  nid^tS  ifi  ei* 
uem  ajionn  untDilrbiger  (L.),  more  unworthy  of  a  man, 

c.  Adverbs  that  govern  the  gen.  will  be  treated  as  prepositions. 
See  §  376. 

253.  The  Partitive  Genitive  with  Adjectives,  Pronouns 
and  Adverbs.  A  genitive  of  the  whole  may  occur  after 
numerals,  after  certain  pronouns  and  pronominal  ad- 
jectives, and  after  adjectives  in  the  comparative  and 
superlative ;  e.  g.  f unf  unfre^  Drben^,  five  of  our  order ; 
aller  guten  Singe  finb  brci,  of  all  good  things  there  are 
three  ;  unfer  eiiter,  one  of  us  ;  ber  toadtxn  3Wanner  t)iele  (S.), 
many  brave  men;  bcr  fd^tecflid^fte  ber  ©d^reden  (S.),  the 
most  terrible  of  terrors. 

1.  After  a  numeral  the  partitive  genitive  is  no  longer 
common  except  when  the  nmneral  agrees  with  a  noun  un- 
derstood. Thus  for  neun  ganjer  3^^^^^  (I^O?  ^^^^  whole  years, 
one  would  now  say  neun  ganje  ^al}Xi.  But  neun  unfrer  ®e= 
f ettfd^aft,  nine  of  our  company,  or  jtuanjig  ber  beften,  twenty 
of  the  best,  is  good  usage,  tho  the  dative  with  ijon  or  unter 
also  occurs. 

2.  The  pronouns  and  pronominals  which  admit  a  parti- 
tive genitive  are  n)er,  totUi),  n)ag,  att,  anber-,  beib-,  ein,  einig-. 
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etUd^-,  ettoag,  ^enug,  jeb-,  !ein,  ntand^,  nte^rer-,  nid^tg,  biel  and 
tDenig.  But  the  most  of  these  admit  also  bon  or  untct  with 
the  dative,  and  this  is  the  preferred  construction  with 
jemanb  and  niemanb. 

a.  The  old  partitive  genitive  of  an  adjective  after  nid^t^ 
(cf.  §  320,  2),  etU)a^,  and  other  indeclinables,  ceased  long 
ago  to  be  felt  as  a  genitive,  and  is  now  treated  as  an  appos- 
itive ;  e.  g.  ju  h)ag  Sefferm  fmb  \oxx  geboren  (S.),  we  are  horn 
for  sometlimg  better,  Goethe's  ju  U)a^  9?euen  (for  Sleuem, 
Faust,  1.  3254)  is  for  the  rime's  sake. 

h.  So  also  in  such  expressions  as  U)a^  SBunber^,  what 
(of)  wonder,  U)a^  2^eufel§,  what  the  deuce,  etc.,  the  genitive, 
ceasing  to  be  felt  as  such,  dropped  its  case-ending  and  be- 
came an  appositive;  hence  h)a^  SEBunber,  h)ag  leufel,  tua^ 
§enfer,  h)a^  SHaub  {Faust,  1.  6549). 

c.  The  form  anbcr^,  else^  remains  unchanged  after  \otx,  jcntaitb,  nlc* 
manb  ;  e.  g.  n)cr  anbcr^,  who  else ;  mit  nicmoub  aubcr«  (not  aiibcrm). 

3.  A  partitive  genitive  may  occur  after  certain  adverbs 
of  place ;  e.  g.  h)ol^in  beg  SBege^,  whither  away ;  tDol^er  be^ 
Sanbeg,  from  what  part  of  the  country  ;  tvo  anbet^  or  anbet^s 
too,  elsewhere  ;  nirgenb  anberS,  nowhere  else, 

4.  Quite  anomalous  is  Goethe's  use  of  a  partitive  gen.  with  ^aufig 
in  Fauat,  1.  8098 :  3^r  l^abt  bcr  greunbc  ^auflg,  you  have  friends  in 
abundance, 

254.  The  Genitive  with  Prepositions.  A  large  num- 
ber of  prepositions  and  prepositional  adverbs  govern  the 
genitive.     For  a  list  with  illustrations,  see  §§  376-7. 

255.  The  Genitive  in  Exclamations.  After  an  in- 
terjection the  genitive  is  sometimes  used  to  denote  the 
occasion  of  the  feeling ;  e.  g.  o  ber  ungliirffeligen  ©tunbe ! 
oh,  the  unhappy  hour  !  pfui  bc^  956)ctDid)t^ !  out  upon  the 
villain  ! 

1.  This  construction  is  distinctly  literary,  and  is  becoming  rare 
even  in  poetry.  Common  language  prefers  the  nom.,  or  else  a  prepo- 
sitional phrase  ;  e.  g.  ntit  curem  @otbc  (S.),  out  upon  your  gold!  pfui 
ubcr  bld^ !  fie  upon  you ! 
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256.  The  dative  depends  upon  verbs,  adjectives  and 
prepositions,  rarely  upon  nouns  and  interjections.  Its 
name,  from  the  Latin  casus  dativus^  implies  that  it  is 
the  case  of  giving^  i.  e.  of  the  indirect  object.  But  it 
has  other  functions  also. 

257.  The  Dative  with  Verbs:  Sole  Object.  A  large 
number  of  intransitive  verbs  take  a  single  object,  or 
complement  of  their  meaning,  in  the  dative ;  e.  g.  id^ 
banfe  bir,  /  thank  thee ;  ben  ®6ttern  gleid^'  id^  nid)t  (G.), 
/  am  not  like  the  gods ;  tnir  tDirb  nad^gefe^t  (S.),  /  am 
followed. 

1.  The  verbs  that  take  the  dative  as  sole  object  express 
such  ideas  as  motion  or  effort  toward  and  away  from  ;  dis- 
appearance, lack ;  appurtenance,  fitness,  suitability ;  pleas- 
ure and  displeasure ;  friendly,  gracious,  or  submissive  ac- 
tion, and  the  reverse;  resemblance  and  correspondence. 
Some  have  English  equivalents  that  need  no  preposition 
and  may  seem  to  be  transitive ;  others  require  in  English  a 
preposition,  usually  to.     Such  are : 


(il^netn,  resemble 
anttDortett,  answer 
bcgegncn,  meet 
bcftagen,  please 
bcfommcn,  bq/it 
bonlcn,  thank 
bicncn,  serve 
brol^en,  threaten 
biinfcn,  seein 
crliegcn,  succumb 
(cr)fcftcincn,  appear 
ieljUn,  fail 
ftuci^cn,  curse 


folgcn,  follow 
frommcn,  benq/it 
gcbil^rcn,  b^ 
gcfaHcn,  please 
gcftorcn,  belong 
ge^prd^cu,  obey 
gcnflgcn,  suffice 
gcfd^c^cn,  happen 
(gc)gtcmcn,  become 
gloubcn,  believe 
gleld^en,  resemble 
g rotten ;  be  angry 


l^utbigen,  pay  homage 
mangcin,  be  lacking 
nafjtn,  approach 
itfl^cn,  ben^t 
pa^tUfftt 
fd^abcn,  injure 
](iinm(!l)e\\\,  flatter 
trofecn,  defy 
(uer)traucn,  trust 
ttJcic^cn,  yield 
tvc^rcn,  defend 
jilnicn,  be  angry 


l^clfctt,  help 

a.  Stntwortcii  takes  a  dat.  of  the  person  only :  what  one  answers 
stands  in  the  ace,  that  to  which  one  answers  in  the  ace.  with  auf ; 
e.  g.  anttuortc  iiiir,  answer  me;  ontrooitc  auf  mcinc  gragc,  answer  my 
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question;  er  anttDortete  mir  feiite  ^\\\it,  he  answered  me  not  a  aylldble, 
—  ©egegnen  occurs  in  the  classics  with  the  ace.  — 3)an!cn  =  Derbanfcu 
may  have  an  ace.  of  the  thing ;  e.  g.  Id^  (t)er)ban!e  i^tn  meln  (^\M,  1 
owe  to  him  my  happiness.  —  @Iauben  takes  the  dat.  of  the  person  in 
the  sense  of  believe^  the  ace.  with  an  in  that  of  believe  in  (but  in  Faust^ 
L  8434,  i(i^  glaubc  l§n  =  /  believe  in  him).  — iWongcIn  now  usually  has 
a  dat.  of  the  person,  the  tiling  needed  being  in  the  nom.  or  dat.  with 
an ;  e.  g.  mlr  mangcU  ®t%  or  c«  nmngclt  mir  an  @c(b,  instead  of  Id^ 
mangle  bed  ®t\m  (§  248, 1). 

2.  A  stall  larger  number  of  verbs,  with  meanings  similar 
to  those  mentioned  above,  take  tlie  dative  in  virtue  of  their 
composition  with  one  of  the  prefixes  an,  auf,  au^,  bei,  ein, 
ent,  entge{jen,  nti^,  nad^,  unter,  ber,  bor,  ijoran,  boraug,  h)iber, 
gu,  jubor.  Examples  are :  ab{je^en,  be  lacking ;  ange^5ren, 
belong ;  auff alien,  surprise;  au^lDeid^en,  evade;  bei^jflid^ten, 
support;  einfaHen,  occur;  ent{jel^en,  escape;  ent{je{jeneilen, 
hapten  toward  ;  nti^f alien,  displease  ;  nad^fte^en,  be  inferior; 
unterliegen,  succumb ;  t)erfci^n)inben,  vanish ;  borbeugen,  pre- 
vent;  borans  and  borau^gel^en,  jwecede ;  n)iberftel^en,  repel; 
jueilen,  hasten  to  ;  juijorfommen,  anticipate, 

a.  Verbal  phrases  with  similar  meanings  may  also  take  the  dat. ; 
e.  g.  elnem  gu  $i(fe  lonunen,  come  to  the  aid  of  one ;  einem  jur  (S^re  ge* 
reid^en,  redound  to  one's  credit.    Cf .  §  269,  2. 

258.  The  Dative  with  Verbs :  Secondary  Object.  Many 
transitive  verbs  take  a  secondary  object  in  the  dative, 
the  primary  object  being  usually  a  noun  or  pronoun  in 
the  accusative,  but  often  an  infinitive  or  a  clause ;  e.  g. 
gcbt  mir  ben  §clm  (S.),  give  me  the  helmet ;  id)  tucrbe  je^t 
bid)  !einem  9?ad)bar  reid)en  (G.),  /  shall  hand  thee  now  to 
'iio  neighbor;  gurd)t  gebietet  i()m  ju  fd)njeigcn,  fear  bids 
him  be  silent;  nun  fag'  mir  cin^,  man  foil  fein  SBunbcr 
glauben  (Gr.),  n4)w  let  some  one  tell  me  that  we  are  not  to 
believe  in  miracles.  What  is  here  called  the  secondary 
object  may  be : 

1.  A  true  indirect  object,  translatable  by  the  objective 
with  to,  and  occurring  chiefly  with  verbs  of  giving,  com- 
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mnnicating,  showing,  proving,  and  the  like  (see  examples 
above). 

a.  @ogen,  say,  is  apt  to  take  the  dat.  with  ju  when  followed  by  a 
literal  quotation  in  the  direct  form ;  e.  g.  tx  fagtc  mir,  id)  fci  Dcrrilcft, 
told  me  I  was  crazy;  but  cr  fagte  gu  mir :  bu  bifl  Dcrriidf t.  —  ©c^rciben, 
write,  takes  the  dat.,  or  the  ace.  with  an.  —  Some  verbs  of  this  class, 
e.  g.  betDeifen,  sJiow,  and  erkval^nen,  meTition,  admit  the  ace.  with  gegen 
instead  of  the  dat. 

6.  Some  of  the  verbs  given  in  §  257,  1,  may  take  a  direct  object  in 
the  form  of  an  ace.  or  a  clause ;  e.  g.  ic^  banle  bir,  bag  — ,  I  thank  thee 
that — ;  anttuortc  mir  ba8,  answer  me  that;  bad  gtaubc  ici^  bir  nid^t,  / 
do  not  believe  you  (when  you  say)  that. 

2.  A  privative  object,  denoting  that/row  which  something 
is  separated,  and  translatable  by  the  objective  with  from  ; 
e.g.  ber  Jling,  ben  cr  bem  S^tXQ  {jenommen  (W.),  the  ring 
which  he  had  taken  from  the  dwarf ;  bief  en  2^roft  foil  mir  nie^ 
manb  rauben,  no  one  shall  rob  me  of  this  comfort, 

a.  Tliis  dat.  occurs  after  verbs  of  taking,  stealing,  withholding, 
alienating,  etc.  (many  being  compounds  of  cut  or  U)cg),  some  of  which, 
however,  may  take  Don  instead.    It  represents  an  extinct  ablative. 

3.  The  beneficiary  object,  denoting  that  for  which  some- 
thing is  done ;  e.  g.  \oa^  !aufft  bu  beiner  3^rau  ju  SBei^nad^ten 
(Gr.)  ?   what  shall  you  buy  your  wife  for  Christmas  ? 

a.  This  construction  is  comparatively  rare  with  transitive  verbs, 
the  ace.  with  filr  being  preferred.  Still  it  is  closely  akin  to  the  dat. 
of  interest,  which  is  very  common. 

4.  An  object  due  to  the  composition  of  the  verb  with 
one  of  the  prefixes  mentioned  in  §  257,  2.  It  has  to  be 
translated  in  various  ways ;  e.  g.  \i^  f e^e  bem  3!)inge  fein  ®nbe 
ah,  I  see  no  end  to  {of)  the  thing;  man  fiel^t  bir*§  aw  ben  3lus 
gen  an  (G.),  one  can  see  it  by  your  eyes  ;  ber  ffiinb  trieb  ung 
ben  ©taub  entgegen,  drove  the  dust  in  our  faces  ;  ettuag  einem 
Sriefe  beilegen,  to  enclose  something  in  a  letter, 

a.  With  several  of  these  compounds  the  dat.  object  is  a  reflexive 
pronoun  ;  e.  g.  '\6^  mage  mir  ^Ci%  9icc^t  an,  I  claim  [arrogate  to  myself) 
the  right ;  \6)  bittc  mir  ba«  au8, 1  make  that  a  condition ;  \\6)  tiwa^  cin* 
bilben,  imagine  something;  \\6)  ettuaS  gutrancn,  trust  one's  self  for 
something. 
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259.  The  Dative  of  Interest.  The  dative  is  freely 
used  to  denote  the  person  (less  often  the  thing)  con- 
cerned in  a  statement. 

a.  The  translation  has  to  vary  greatly ;  e.  g.  h)ie  gel^t  eg 
^i^nen  ?  how  goes  it  with  you  ?  mir  ift  e^  einerlei,  it  is  all  the 
same  to  me ;  bem  SSater  graufet'g  (^O'  the  father  shudders. 
In  connection  with  a  noun  that  has  the  definite  article  it 
often  has  the  force  of  a  possessive;  e.g.  e^  gel^t  mir  an^ 
§erj,  it  goes  to  my  heaH ;  bag  gereid^t  il^m  jur  @^re,  that  re- 
dounds to  his  credit.     It  occurs : 

1.  With  transitive  verbs  as  the  case  of  the  beneficiary 

object  (see  above,  §  258,3).     Here  belong  numerous  verbal 

phrases  containing  a  transitive  verb;  e.g.  bag  tat  er  mir 

juliebe,  he  did  that  for  my  sake;  ]i}XZ\V  eg  bir  l^interg  D^r, 

make  a  note  of  it ;  bief  en  mu^  xij  Xo(x^  jum  beften  geben  (G.), 

/  must  do  something  for  these  fellows  ;  id;  mac^e  eg  mir  jur 

3lufgabe,  /  make  it  my  task. 

a.  Where  a  personal  object  is  accompanied  by  a  phrase  specifying 
a  part  of  the  object  there  is  sometimes  a  choice  between  the  dat.  and 
the  ace. ;  e.  g.  er  trot  mir  (or  mld^)  ouf  ben  gug,  he  stepped  upon  my 
foot 

2.  With  intransitive  verbs ;  e.  g.  fein  §erj  fdf^tug  ber  ^an- 
jen  SWenfc^^eit  (S.),  his  heart  heat  for  all  mankind  ;  h)ie  nur 
bem  So^)f  miji  alle  §offnung  fdj^tvinbet  (G.),  how  only  for  that 
head  does  all  hope  not  vanish. 

a.  Here  belong  a  multitude  of  impersonal  phrases  with 
fein,  tverben,  bteiben,  gefc^e^en,  gel^en,  and  others ;  e.  g.  eg  ift 
mir  red^t,  it  suits  me  ;  mir  h)irb  fo  lidf^t  (G.),  it  grows  so  clear 
to  me ;  eg  gefdf^iel^t  bir  redf^t,  it  serves  you  right ;  eg  fdf^mecft 
mir  gut,  it  tastes  good  to  me  ;  eg  tut  mir  (eib,  /  am  sorry  ;  eg 
Uegt  mir  biel  baran,  it  is  of  great  concern  to  me. 

b.  Add  to  these  the  strictly  impersonal  verbs:  eg  al^nt 
mir,  I  forhode ;  eg  betiebt  mir,  /  choose  ;  eg  elelt  mir,  I  am 
disgusted  ;  eg  gebridf^t  mir,  /  lack  ;  eg  graut  mir,  /  ahhor ;  eg 
graufet  mir,  /  shudder ;  eg  fdf^aubert  mir,  /  shudder ;  eg 
f (i^tt)inbe(t  mir,  /  am  giddy  ;  eg  trdumt  mir,  /  dream. 
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3.  With  passive  verbs  (including  gefd^el^en),  and  some- 
times after  h)etben  in  the  sense  of  ju  tei(  h)erben ;  e.  g.  ba 
tt)irb  ber  ®eift  tnd)  h)ol^l  breffiert  (G.),  there  your  mind  will  be 
well  trained ;  ba  h)arb  ber  2^aJ)f erf eit  i^r  2o\)n  (G.),  then  bra- 
very got  its  reward  ;  eiit  Unred^t  i[t  mir  gef c^el^en,  a  wrong  has 
been  done  me. 

4.  As  *  ethical '  dative  —  a  personal  pronoun  interjected 
loosely  in  the  sentence  to  indicate  indirect  interest  or  sym- 
pathetic concern  on  the  part  of  the  speaker  or  listener ;  e.  g. 
^mx^  2l^)fel  fdf^ie^t  ber  SSater  bir  bom  93aum  (S.),  father  can 
shoot  an  apple  from  the  tree  for  you  ;  er  l^at  euc^  l^erjlidf^  bran 
gebad^t  (G.),  he  thought  of  it  earnestly^  you'll  be  glad  to 
hear ;  gel^t  mir,  nid^t^  h)eiter  babon  (G.)  1  go^  I  say,  no  more 
of  that ! 

260.  The  Dative  with  Adjectives.  A  large  number 
of  adjectives  govern  the  dative,  the  most  of  them  oc- 
curring chiefly  in  the  predicate ;  e.  g.  tcf|  bin  fonft  alien 
2Kenfd|en  gut  (G.)»  ^  ^^  kindly  disposed  to  all  other  men  ; 
bie  §5flid^feit  ift  end}  geloufig  (G.),  politeness  is  natural  to 
you  ;  er  ift  bir  neibifd^  (S.),  he  is  envious  of  you. 

1.  The  adjectives  that  govern  the  dat.  have  meanings  similar  to 
those  given  for  verbs  in  §  257,  1.  The  list  includes,  first,  participial 
adjectives  from  verbs  that  govern  the  dat.,  as  cntf^jred^enb,  correspond- 
ing; Ijaffenb,  fitting ;  angcmeffcn,  adapted ;  secondly,  a  large  number 
of  words  in  bar,  \\6)  and  ig.  These  suffixes  either  form  passive  ver- 
bals (the  dat.  denoting  the  object  for  which  the  action  is  feasible),  as 
bcnfbar,  thinkable^  or  else  they  mean  replete  with,  having  the  character 
of,  and  the  dat.  denotes  the  object  toward  which  the  quality  is  mani- 
fested ;  e.g.  tiawthav,  grateful ;  ^xeimtiVid},  friendly ;  Qiin\tiQ,  favorable. 

2.  Of  adjectives  not  included  under  the  foregoing  heads  the  follow- 
ing are  the  most  common  : 

abl^olb,  unfriendly  cigcn(tilmtici^),  peculiar  gteid^,  like 

al^nlid^,  similar  feinb((ici^),  hostile  gut,  kindly  disposed 

(Qn)gc^brig,  belonging  frcmb,  strange  l^eitfom,  wholesome 

angencl^m,  pleasant  fotgfom,  obedient  i)oih,  gracious 

befonnt,  known  gcl^orfam,  obedient  Ux&ji,  easy 

benad^bart,  neighboring  gelcgen,  opportune  (icb,  dear 

bequcm,  comfortable  gemein(|am),  common  nol^c,  near 
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neU>i|(^,  envious  treu,  tme  »t(l(tommen,  welcome 

ft^luer,  difficult  Dorteil^aft,  helpful        tt)flnf(^en«mert,    desira- 

ttntv,  dear  totxt,  dear  Ue. 

a.  To  these  add  negative  compounds  with  \m,  as  unongene^m,  un» 
treu ;  also  a  number  of  specialized  perfect  participles,  from  verbs 
which  may  not  elsewhere  govern  the  dative  ;  as  aiigeboren,  innate;  be* 
{d^teben,  destined;  ergeben,  devoted;  erluiinft^t,  wished  for;  gelegen, 
opportune;  genetgt,  inclined;  gemod^fen,  equal;  gemogen,  well  dis- 
posed; ilberlegen,  superior ;  unDerl^offt,  unhopedfor ;  tjcrbunben,  obliged; 
oet^agt,  fuUtful ;  t^ernianbt,  akin.  Besides  abl^olb  there  are  also  several 
other  compounds  of  ah,  in  which  the  prefix  denotes  aloofness ;  e.  g. 
abbviic^ig,  abtriinnlg,  recreant. 

b.  A  few  other  adjectives  take  the  dat.  when  used  in  the  predicate 
or  adverbially  in  impersonal  phrases  ;  e.  g.  ed  tft  mir  ongfl,  I  am  anx- 
ious; ed  mac^t  mir  bange,  it  makes  me  anxious;  ed  tfi  mir  rec^t,  it  suits 
me;  c8  tut  mir  Iclb,  /  am  sorry. 

c.  With  many  of  the  above  named  adjectives  a  prepositional  con- 
struction is  admissible  ;  thus  fiir  with  the  ace.  after  the  passive  ver- 
bals (t9  ip  filr  ml(^  bcnfbor,  instead  of  e«  Ijl  mir  benfbar),  and  also  after 
angene^m,  l^ellfam,  gut,  |)affenb,  tjortell^aft,  and  others  ;  gegen  with  ace. 
after  freunbUc^,  felnbtld^,  geljorfam,  treu,  and  Don  with  dat.  after  com- 
pounds of  ob  and  ent. 

261.  The  Dative  with  Nouns  is  rare,  but  occurs  now 
and  then  in  the  classics ;  e.  g.  ein  9Jiufter  SSiirgern  unb 
93auern  (Gr«)'  ^  "model  for  citizens  and  farmers  ;  &ctvi^^txi 
cinem  neuen  93unbc  (G.),  certainty  to  a  new  covenant. 

1.  When  it  seems  to  occur  in  expressions  of  wishing  it  is  really  de- 
pendent on  a  suppressed  verb ;  e.  g.  @ott  fel  2)Qnf,  thanks  be  (given)  to 
God;  $eU  ber  3mtgfrou  (S.) !  fuiil  to  the  Maid  I  lue^  bir !  woe  to  thee ! 

a.  Closely  akin  to  this  is  the  dat.  with  interjections,  which  is  com- 
mon after  tt)o^( ;  e.  g.  luo^I  blr !  well  for  thee.  After  other  interjec- 
tions it  is  rare ;  but  Schiller  has  ))ful  beu  @(enben !  out  upon  the  wretches; 
and  Goethe,  o  ben  treffUt^en  SWcnjc^eu !  0  the  excellent  people  I 

262.  The  Dative  with  Prepositions.  There  are  six- 
teen prepositions  that  now  regularly  take  the  dative, 
nine  that  take  the  dative  or  accusative  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  construction,  and  several  more  that  niai/ 
take  the  dative  instead  of  some  other  more  usual  con- 
struction.    For  lists  and  illustrations  see  §§  376-7. 
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THE  ACCUSATIVE 

263.  The  Accusative  as  Direct  Object.  The  direct  ob- 
ject of  a  transitive  verb  is  put  in  the  accusative ;  e.  g. 
x6)  IW  bid},  mx6)  reijt  beine  f(J|6ne  ®cftalt  (G.),  /  love  tkee, 
thy  beautiful  form  charms  me. 

a.  The  object  may  denote  the  result  of  the  verbal  action  and  is 
then  called  a  *  factitive '  object ;  e.  g.  eincn  ^rief  fc^reiben,  to  write  a 
letter. 

1.  Certain  verbs  vary  between  the  transitive  and  the  in- 
transitive construction ;  thus : 

a.  3lnfommcn,  in  the  sense  of  come  over,  and  t)crji(^crit,  assurCj 
which  usually  take  the  ace,  occur  also  with  the  dat. 

6.  A  few  others  which  usually  take  the  dat.  occur  in  the  classics 
with  the  ace.  Such  are  bcgegnen,  meet;  ^elfen,  help;  \6)mtiditin,  flat- 
ter, and  the  impersonals  biinfcn,  seem;  e!eln,  disgust;  grouen  and 
graufen,  horrify.  After  fojlcn,  cost,  the  personal  object  may  be  either 
dat.  or  ace. ;  e8  foftet  bir  (or  hidj)  gc^n  SD^ort,  it  costs  you  ten  marks. 

c.  With  others  the  case  depends  upon  the  meaning,  or  the  nature 
of  the  construction.  Thus  bcja^tcn,  pay,  takes  a  dat.  of  the  person 
and  ace.  of  the  thing  (cr  bcjo^Ite  mir  ba«  ®elb) ;  but  if  there  is  only  a 
personal  object  it  stands  in  the  ace.  (er  begal^tte  mi(i^).--9^Qci^a]^men, 
imitate,  may  also  take  a  dat.  of  the  person,  and  an  ace.  of  the  thing. 
If  there  is  but  one  object,  it  may  stand  in  either  case,  but  b  c  m  l?c^rer 
nad^Q^mcn  means  to  take  the  teacher  cw  a  model,  while  ben  Scorer  nad^= 
airmen  means  to  ape  him  maliciously.  —  $Rufcn,  call,  with  ace.  =  sumr- 
mon,  with  dat.,  call  to.     Cf.  further  §§  249,  3,  a,  and  257,  1,  a. 

2.  Observe  that  many  verbs  which  are  intransitive  in  the 
simple  form  have  transitive  compounds  of  kindred  mean- 
ing ;  e.  g.  bent  3late  fotgen,  but  ben  3lat  befotgen,  to  follow 
the  advice ;  auf  eine  ^rage  anttvorten,  but  eine  %xaQt  btanU 
tt)orten,  to  answer  a  question ;  einem  fein  ®elb  rauben,  but 
einen  feine^  ®elbe^  berauben,  to  rob  one  ofone^s  money. 

3.  After  certain  impersonal  verbs  the  accusative  object, 
denoting  the  person  concerned,  looks  as  if  it  were  the  sub- 
ject of  an  intransitive  verb ;  e.  g.  il^n  fd^tcifert,  he  is  droivsy  ; 
mid^  biinft,  methinks  (but  also  mir  biinft,  see  above  under  1, 
b);  m\(f)  l^ungert,  /  am  hungry.      Here  belong,  further,  eg 
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biirftet,  efelt,  friert,  fdf^aubert  midf^,  /  am  thirsty,  disgiisted, 

cold,  horrified.     All  are   really  transitive,    e^   biinft  mid^, 

meaning  it  causes  me  to  think,  il^n  fc^ldfert,  it  makes  him 

drowsy,  etc. 

a.  A  much  larger  number  of  transitive  verbs,  not  regularly  imper- 
sonal, can  be  used  impersonally  with  an  object  which  may  or  may  not 
be  literally  translatable ;  e.  g.  e8  freut  m\6),Iam  glad;  m\6)  iiberlauft*^, 
I  am  aU  of  a  tremble ;  t9>  fagt  mX&j  fait  beim  ©d^o^jfc  (G.),  it  is  as  if  a 
cold  hand  seized  me  by  the  forelock,  @8  gibt,  there  is,  there  are,  with 
ace.  object,  is  equivalent  (but  see  §  340)  to  a  form  of  jcin,  with  predi- 
cate nom.  Notice  further  the  use  of  the  ace.  in  e«  fc^t  $iebc,  they  are 
coming  to  blows,  there  is  ajight  on,  and  in  c5  ^at  ©efol^r,  there  is  dan- 
ger,    (hi  tlie  e8  in  these  idioms  see  §  803,  1,  a. 

264.  The  Cognate  Accusative.  Some  intransitive  verbs 
may  take,  in  the  accusative,  an  object  which  simply  re- 
peats, in  the  form  of  a  noun,  the  idea  of  the  verb ;  e,  g. 
fie  ftirbt  cinen  eblcn  Job  (G.),  she  will  die  a  noble  death; 
\6)  miJd)te  bittre  Xxixiun  tueinen  (G.),  /  could  weep  bitter 
tears;  gar  fd^8ne  ©piele  fpier  id)  mit  bir  (G.),  very  beauti- 
ful games  I  will  play  with  thee. 

1.  In  like  manner  an  intransitive  verb  may  take  a  factitive  object ; 
e.  g.  bcr  ?cng  \ddjt\t  fcinen  ®ru6,  Spring  smiles  its  greeting ;  )ua§  grlnfcfl 
bu  mlr  ^cr  (G.)  ?  what  art  thou  grinning  at  me? 

265.  The  Accusative  as  Secondary  Object.  There  are 
several  verbs  which  may  take  two  objects  in  the  accusa- 
tive ;  e.  g.  bie  9Kii)c  I)attc  ben  9t)opii^  feine  gabcln  gdc^rt 
(L.),  the  Muse  had  taught  ^sop  his  fables  ;  bic  ^offnung 
nenn'  id)  meinc  ®6ttin  nod)  (S.),  /  still  call  Hope  my  god- 
dess. The  construction  may  be  considered  under  three 
heads,  as  follows : 

1.  The  two  objects  are  the  person  acted  upon  and  the 
thing  done.  Here  belong  lel^ren,  teach,  and  sometimes  also, 
but  only  when  the  thing-object  is  a  neuter  pronoun,  bitten 
and  fragen,  ask,  bereben  and  iiberreben,  persuade  ;  e.  g.  (el^re 
mid^  bie  \t)al)Xt  2Bei^l;eit,  teach  me  true  wisdom  ;  \i)  tt»iK  hid) 
etlt)a0  fragen,  /  want  to  ask  you  something  ;  \6)  bitte  bid^  nur 
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bie^,  /  ask  you  only  this  ;  xl}x  h)erbet  m\(S)  ba^  nid^t  iiberreben, 
you  will  not  persuade  me  (of)  that*     See  under  d  below. 

a.  But  after  (cl^rcn  one;  meets  also  with  a  dat.  of  the  person ;  e.  g. 
iiur  baS  ?cbcn  (c^rct  jcbcm,  njaS  ex  fcl  (G.),  only  life  teaches  every  one 
what  he  is.  The  German  of  to-day  tends  to  avoid  the  double  ace.  with 
lel^ren  as  pedantic ;  instead  of  er  lel^rt  niid^  (bic)  9Jiufi!,  he  teaches  me 
music^  say  er  untcrricf)tct  mid^  in  bcr  9Wufi!.  After  fragen,  nadj  with 
dat.  is  used;  after  bitten,  urn  with  ace. ;  e.  g.  id^  fragte  t^n  na&i  bem 
SOBege,  I  asked  him  the  way;  id^  bat  i^n  urn  §itfe,  I  asked  him  for  help. 

6.  With  tvtffen  (affen,  tell,  fel^eii  loffeii,  show^  and  the  Uke,  when  an 
infinitive  takes  the  place  of  the  thing-object,  the  ace.  is  the  rule,  but 
the  dat.  a  not  infrequent  exception  ;  e.  g.  lag  nttd^  i)etne  <B6)ai}t  fe^en, 
let  me  see  your  treasures;  but  ia^t^  mir  burc^  ^intrad^t  fe^en  (G.), 
prove  it  to  me  by  harmony.  So,  too,  the  dat.  may  follow  l^etfeen,  bid^ 
when  there  is  no  infinitive;  e.  g.  njer  ^ieg  i^m  bo^  (L.)  ?  who  bade  him 
that  f  —  instead  of  wtx  l^teg  i^n  bag  tim  ? 

c.  By  a  confusion,  familiar  also  in  English,-  lernen,  learn,  is  some- 
times used  with  the  sense  and  the  construction  of  (eleven  ;  e.  g.  id^  lernc 
fie  atterlei  luftfge  ?iebei*  (G.),  I  am  '  learning '  her  all  sorts  of  jolly  songs. 
But  this  is  not  good  German. 

d.  In  the  phrase  e«  nimmt  mic^  SSunber,  I  wonder  at  it,  c«  is  really 
an  old  gen.  of  cause  {wonder  seizes  me  because  of  it)  which  came  to  be 
felt  as  a  nom.  So  also  the  pronominal  ace.  after  bitten,  fragen,  bere= 
ben  and  iiberreben,  seems  to  have  resulted  from  mistaking  the  c8  or 
etne«  for  an  ace.  in  such  phrases  as  Id^  bitte  bid^'«,  td^  bitte  bid^  nur  eine«, 
and  then  extending  the  analogy.  In  the  phrase  jentanb  !?ugen  flrafen, 
accuse  one  of  lying,  which  looks  like  an  instance  of  two  accusatives, 
l^iigeu  is  probably  an  old  gen.  of  cause  {chide  one  for  lying). 

2.  The  two  objects  are  the  person  or  thing  named  and 
the  name,  the  verbs  those  meaning  to  call  (ntnmn,  l^ei^en, 
fc^elten,  fd^impfen,  taufen) ;  e.  g.  bu  nennft  btd^  einen  2^eil  (G.), 
you  call  yourself  a  part ;  \(S^  barf  mic^  ntd^t  be^  ©(lief e^ 
SiebKng  fdf^elten  (S.),  /  can  not  call  vujself  a  favorite  of 
Fortune. 

a.  After  verbs  of  making,  choosing,  appointing  —  madljen,  tt)al^(en, 
ertDci^Ien,  ernennen  —  what  would  be  in  English  the  second  or  factitive 
object  is  usually  put  in  the  dat.  with  511 ;  e.  g.  bie  i^er^Ujeiflung  mad^t 
mid)  ;;ur  gurie,  gum  %m  (S.),  makes  me  a  fury,  a  beast;  ber  9teld^«tag 
ertva^Ite  SRubolf  gum  ^alfer,  elected  Rudolf  emperor. 
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8.  The  second  object  is  an  appositive  with  aid  or  tt)ie. 
The  verbs  are  especially  those  of  regarding,  representing, 
knowing,  finding,  but  many  others  admit  the  construction ; 
e.  g.  i^r  \)ahi  mid^  ftetd  aU  eine  ^einbirt  nur  betrad^tet  (S.),  you 
have  always  regarded  me  only  a^  an  enemy  ;  bad  Sllter  pnbet 
\mi  nur  noif  ate  toal^te  Hinbet  (G.),  old  age  finds  us  still  real 
children  ;  bu  bel^anbelft  mid^  h)ie  jene  ^a^e  (G.),  you  treat  me 
like  the  cat  in  the  fable, 

a.  9[(d  denotes  the  character  or  capacity,  tt)le  the  manner,  in  which 
the  first  object  is  concerned ;  e.  g.  man  betrod^tete  tl|n  q(9  <S))ton  unb 
be^anbelte  i^n  mle  einen  ^ititb,  they  regarded  him  as  a  spy  and  treated 
him  like  a  dog. 

h.  For  the  nom.  instead  of  the  second  object  after  a  refiexive  verb 
see  §  271,  8. 

c.  Certain  verbs  of  regarding  and  representing,  as  adjUn,  f^alUn, 
au9geben,  erflfiren,  are  most  often  followed  by  fflr  with  ace;  e.  g.  a6)t* 
e9  nic^t  fiir  9{aub  (G.),  do  not  esteem  it  a  derogation;  fiir  \t>a9  ^SUfl  bu 
ba9  Xitx  (G.)  ?  for  what  do  you  take  the  beast  f 

266.  The  Adverbial  Accusative.  The  accusative  may 
be  used  to  denote  various  adverbial  relations,  as 
follows : 

1.  The  way ;  e.  g.  h)anble  beine  fiird^terlid^e  ©tra^e  (S.), 
go  thy  fearful  way ;  bod^  jie^en  fie  i^ren  SBeg  bal^in,  er  ge^t 
ben  feinen  (G.),  hut  they  go  on  their  way,  he  goes  his, 

a.  As  used  with  intransitive  verbs  the  ace.  of  the  way  might  be  re- 
garded as  a  cognate  ace.,  only  we  can  not  separate  er  ging  ben  tiir;)eflen 
SBeg  from  er  fonbte  mlc^  ben  fflrgejlen  Seg,  both  of  which  are  good  Ger- 
man. This  ace.  is  often  accompanied  by  an  adverb  of  direction  ;  e.  g. 
er  glng  bte  Xre^jpe  binauf,  h^  went  up  the  steps ;  ber  l?aubt)ogt  ffll^rt  l^n 
ben  @ee  Ijerauf  (S.),  is  bringing  him  up  the  lake. 

2.  Time ;  e.  g.  h)ir  miiffen  fort  nod^  biefe  3lad)t,  we  mmt 
go  this  very  night ;  unb  trate  fie  ben  2lugenbKdf  herein  (G.), 
and  were  she  to  enter  this  moment;  er  leert'  i^n  jeben 
©d^mau^  (G.),  he  drained  it  at  every  feast, 

a.  As  we  have  seen  above,  time  is  also  denoted  by  the  gen.  In 
general  the  gen.  is  less  definite,  or  is  used  in  phrases  implying  repeti- 
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tion  or  custom ;  e.  g.  eined  W>tnt>9,  one  evening ;  eine9  f(^5nen  Xageft 
(indefinite  time) ;  bed  2lbenb«,  na^t«,  t)ormittag«  (custom).  In  the 
phrase  jeben  9benb,  every  evening,  the  idea  of  repetition  is  contained 
in  jieben*  Distinguish  the  ace.  of  time  in  gletc^  biefen  ^ugenbUcf,  this 
Very  moment^  from  the  ace.  of  measure,  in  toattt  etnen  ^ugenbUcf,  wait 
a  moment. 

b.  Note  the  use  of  (Snbe,  end,  ^iite,  midcUe,  9[nfang,  beginning, 
without  article  before  the  name  of  a  month  ;  e.g.  er  fe^rte  @nbe  Tlavi 
nac^  $aufe;  he  returned  home  the  last  of  March, 

3.  Measure  of  time,  space,  weight  and  cost ;  e.  g.  er  ift 
fd^on  einen  SKonat  ^ier,  has  been  here  a  month;  h)ir  ginflen 
eine  Sttedfe  toeiter,  we  went  a  piece  further ;  e^  toieflt  einen 
fientner,  it  weighs  a  hundred ;  e^  foftet  fed^^  9Katf,  it  costs 
six  marks. 

a.  Measure  of  difference  after  an  adjective  was  formerly  expressed 
by  a  gen.,  and  traces  of  the  construction  are  found  in  the  classics ;  e.  g. 
elne«  $au|)tc«  langcr  al«  ble  9lltter  oUe  (W.),  a  head  taller  than  all  the 
knights.    One  would  now  say  urn  ein  $ou|)t  (Sngcr. 

b.  The  ace.  of  measure  is  very  often  accompanied  by  an  adjective 
or  adverb ;  e.  g.  brel  3a^rc  oJt ;  fcc^«  gug  l^oc^ ;  eine  @tte  brelt ;  brei 
aJicKen  entfemt 

267.  The  Accusative  Absolute.  The  accusative  is 
often  used  absolutely,  as  if  dependent  upon  I)abenb  un- 
derstood ;  e.  g.  bag  ©d^ttjert  im  ^erjen  blirfft  bu  t)tnauf  (G.), 
the  sword  in  thy  heart,  thou  lookest  up ;  vi)  eile  fort,  t)Or 
mir  ben  %a%  unb  l^intcr  ntir  bie  9?a^t  (G).,  /  hasten  on^  the 
day  hefore  me  and  the  night  behind.  So  also  in  set  phrases.; 
e.  g.  fie  rul^ten  atmenb  %xm  in  Slrm  (G.),  they  rested^  pant- 
ingy  arm  in  arm. 

1.  This  accusative  is  often  connected  with  a  perfect  par- 
ticiple used  absolutely ;  e.  g.  wtnn  \6)  fo  fa^,  ben  (Sffenbogen 
aufgeftemmt  (G.),  when  I  would  sit  thus,  with  my  elbow 
propped  up  ;  fd^on  ben  §ate  entbl5^t,  Iniet*  id^  auf  bent  5KanteI 
(L.),  my  neck  already  bared,  I  was  kneeling  on  my  mantle. 

2.  Different  is  the  ace.  dependent  upon  a  verb  of  wishing  or  offer- 
ing ;  e.  g.  gnten  9Jiorgcn !  good  morning  I  biefen  Stn^  ber  gongen  SBett 
(S.) !  this  kias  to  the  whole  world ! 
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8.  Note  finally,  in  this  connection,  the  occasional  use  of  the  ace. 
with  an  interjection  ;  e.  g.  pfui  bic^ !  fte  upon  you  I  o  mlc^  t^ergegUt^en 
(L.) !  oh  me,  forgetful !  i.  e.  how  forgetful  I  am! 

268.  The  Accusative  with  Prepositions.  The  accusa- 
tive is  always  used  after  eight  prepositions  and  some- 
times after  nine  others.     For  lists  see  §§  376-7. 

269.  The  Accusatives  with  Adjectives.  A  few  adjec- 
tives that  regularly  take  the  genitive  admit  the  accusa- 
tive instead.     See  §  252,  1,  a, 

APPOSITION 

270.  Immediate  Apposition.  An  appositive  agrees 
in  case  with  its  antecedent ;  e.  g.  \m^  fonnen  tuir,  ein  SSolf 
bcr  ^irten  (S.)?  what  can  we  do,  a  race  of  shepherds  ?  ha^ 
^auptaugcnmcrf  mcin,  bc^  ®cognoftcn  (G.),  the  chief  concern 
of  me,  the  geologist ;  triut  i()n  au^,  ben  Jrauf  bcr  Sa6e  (G.), 
drink  it  up^  the  draught  of  solace. 

1.  A  noun  in  a])position  with  a  sentence  is  put  in  the 
nominative ;  e.  g.  5l5a^)J)enl;eim  ftarb  gteid^  am  folgenben  2^ag, 
ein  unerfe|Hd;er  lUrluft  fiir  ba«  faiferlid^e  §eer  (S.),  Pappen- 
heim  died  the  very  next  day,  an  irremediable  loss  for  the  im- 
perial anmj. 

2.  For  titles  in  apposition  with  proper  names  see  §  285. 

271.  Mediate  Apposition.  Apposition  may  be  medi- 
ated by  al^  or  tuie  (cf.  §  242,  2) ;  e.  g.  fonim^  ic^  al^  ®at= 
tin  (G.)?  do  I  come  as  wife?  tuic  cinen  Slreifel  tricb'^  mid} 
um  (S.),  like  a  top  it  sent  me  around, 

1.  An  appositive  with  aH  may  denote  cause,  real  or  sup- 
posed ;  e.  g.  mir,  aU  bem  dtteften,  fiel  e^  ju,  it  fell  to  me  as 
the  oldest ;  am  24ften  oX^  am  %Ci^t,  tt)0  —  (G.),  on  the  ^Jfth, 
that  being  the  day^pn  which — .  Such  an  appositive  may  be 
used  to  explain  a\^  adverb ;  e.  g.  bod^  morgen,  al^  am  erften 
Dftertage  (G.),  but  to-morroiu^  that  being  the  first  Easter 
holiday,    t 
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a.  After  aH  =  in  the  capacity  of,  an  appositive  may  stand 
in  the  nominative  without  regard  to  the  case  of  its  ante- 
cedent, and  may  even  explain  a  possessive;  e.g.  bie  Sin* 
fprild^e  biefe^  5Kenf(i^en  aU  3)ici^ter,  the  claims  of  this  man  as 
poet;  feine  ©teffung  a(^  §au^)t  einet  gro^en  ^JJartei,  his  posi- 
tion as  head  of  a  great  party. 

b.  The  rule  of  congruence  in  case  holds  also  after  a(8  =  than;  e.  g. 
ha^  Weig  niemanb  al9  id),  no  one  but  me  knows  that;  hai  fog'  id^  feinem 
anbern  ate  il^m  (Gr. ),  I  vxUl  tell  no  one  but  him. 

2.  After  h)ie  in  comparisons  the  nominative  sometimes 
occurs  without  regard  to  the  preceding  case;  e.g.  einem 
SKanne  h)ie  ©ie  fann  e^  nid^t  an  ©elbe  fe^len  (L.),  money  can 
not  be  lacking  to  a  man  like  you. 

3.  After  a  reflexive  pronoun  one  sometimes  meets  with 
the  nominative  instead  of  an  appositional  object ;  e.  g.  er 
beh)dl^rte  fidf^  aU  treuer  ^reunb,  proved  himself  a  true  fiend  ; 
id)  unterjeidf^ne  mid^  al^  ber  S^rige,  /  sign  myself  '  yours  ^;  er 
fii^lt  fid^  balb  ein  SKann  (G.),  feels  himself  a  man.  But  this 
construction  is  hardly  to  be  approved  except  with  true 
reflexives ;  for  jeigt  fid^  ate  fred^er  Siigner,  shows  himself  a 
bold  liar,  say  rather  fred^en  Siigner  (Blatz).  Still,  Lessing 
wrote :  ©ie  f  el^en  mid^  ein  Slaub  ber  SBetten,  you  see  me  a  prey 
to  the  ivaves. 

272.  Spurious  Apposition.  As  we  have  seen  (§  246, 
1,  a,  §  253,  2,  a),  an  appositional  construction  has  taken 
the  place  of  an  older  partitive  genitive  after  indeclin- 
ables  and  also  after  nouns  of  weight,  measure  and  num- 
ber ;  e.  g.  etoa^  ®ute^ ;  mit  ettua^  ®utem ;  ein  &la^  9Bein ; 
einc  SWengc  fiinber. 

1.  After  nouns  of  weight  and  measure  the  appositive  generally  de- 
notes material  and  is  uninflected ;  e.  g.  ntit  einem  ®ta9  SBcln,  with  a 
glass  of  wine;  gegen  brei  ^funb  ©itber,  about  three  pounds  of  silver. 
After  a  noun  of  number  the  rule  of  apposition  holds  when  the  dat. 
plu.  is  concerned  ;  e.  g.  mit  brei  '2)u^enb  @iern,  with  three  dozen  eggs ; 
0U8  einer  2Wenge  ^eifpielen,  from  a  muUitude  of  examples. 
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THE  DECLENSION  OF  NOUNS 

273.  Strong  and  Weak  Declension. 

The  terms  '  strong '  and  *  weak,'  as  applied  to  the  declension  of 
nouns,  were  introduced  by  Grimm  (Deutsche  Grammatik  II,  597,  Ge- 
achichte  der  deutschen  Sprache^  p.  062).  Nouns  with  stem  ending  in  a 
vowel  he  called  *  strong '  because  they  apply  the  case-ending  directly, 
thus  seeming  to  rely  upon  their  own  resources  ;  whereas  the  *  weak ' 
nouns  need  the  support  of  an  n-suffix.  The  names  are  fanciful,  but 
convenient  and  in  universal  use.  It  is  therefore  best  to  keep  them, 
tho  they  have  little  force  as  applied  to  modern  (Jerman,  in  which  tlie 
old  vowel-stems  no  longer  appear  as  such  and  the  original  conditions 
are  in  other  respects  very  much  obscured. 

THE  STRONCi  DKCLKNSION 

274.  The  First  Class.  Besides  the  nouns  specified  in 
§  79,  the  First  Class  contains  one  masculine  in  c,  namely, 
Sta\e,  cheese.  Here  belong  also  verbal  nouns  (infinitives) 
in  (c)n,  including  ©cin  and  3^un,  which  are  the  only 
monosyllables.     But  infinitives  form  no  plural. 

1.  The  nouns  of  Class  1  which  have  umlaut  as  i)lural-sign  are  as 
follows,  the  *  marking  those  in  which  it  is  optional : 

^dex,  field  *^QmmcI,  toether  dlaQe\,  nail 

^pfd,  apple  jammer,  hammer  Ofeii,  stove 

S3oben,  ground  Apaiibet,  trade  @atte(,  saddle 

*^ogcn,  how  ^lofter,  convent  *@ci^Qbcn,  injury 

S3vubev,  brother  *l?aben,  store  ©d^nabet,  beak 

*5Qben,  thread  SWangel,  defect  ©dowager,  brother-in-law 

©ortcn,  garden  SWantel,  mantle  XodjUx,  daughter 

©robcn,  trench  SWuttcr,  mother  33ater,  father 

^ofcii,  haven  ^laM,  navel  SSogel,  bird 

a.  Of  the  above  all  are  mas.  except  ha9  ^lofter,  bie  SWnttcr  and 
bic  Xod^tcr.  —  Not  good,  tho  sometimes  seen  and  more  often  heard, 
are  the  plurals  ^afteii,  boxes;  ^ragcn,  collars;  Ipcigcr,  camps;  9)?dgen, 
stomachs;  SBdgen,  wagons;  SBaffcr,  waters.  Some  also  condemn 
$ogen  as  bad.  — It  is  usual  to  distinguish  between  genftedaben,  shut- 
ters, and  ^auflfiben,  stores. 

b.  The  nouns  mentioned  in  §  279,  2,  may  he  regarded  as  of  this 
class  if  we  posit  as  nom.  the  foi-m  in  en. 
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275.  The  Second  Class.  For  the  genitive  and  dative 
of  monosyllables  the  long  forms,  e.  g.  ^^agc^,  2!cige,  are 
to  be  looked  upon  as  the  normal  literary  usage ;  but  the 
short  forms  3^Qg§,  %aQ,  are  common  in  all  styles.  In 
poetiy  and  studied  prose  rhythm  is  often  a  deciding 
factor  in  the  choice;  in  the  case  of  compounds,  the 
accent ;  thus  SJo'rftanbi^,  but  3?erfta'nbe^. 

a.  Some  authorities,  e.g.  Blatz,  state  that  the  dropping  of  e  is 
more  apt  to  occur  after  a  long  stem-vowel ;  i.  e.  that  ^auni9,  ^aum, 
Xogg,  Xa^,  are  more  common  than  gottd,  gott,  <Bixm9,  @lnn.  But  no 
great  importance  can  be  attached  to  this  principle.  For  the  dat.  after 
a  preposition  numerous  set  phrases  prefer  the  short  form ;  e.  g.  gu  gu6, 
on  foot;  mit  gleig,  purposely;  mit  ^edit,  rightly;  gum  Xtil,  in  part; 
mit  SBcib  nub  ^inb,  with  wife  and  child.  But  others  have  the  long 
form ;  as  gu  $aufc,  at  home ;  bei  Xi\6)e,  at  table. 

1.  The  monosyllabic  feminines  of  Class  2  are  as  follows  (all  with 
umlaut  in  the  plural,  if  possible): 


^ngft,  distress 
3ljt,  axe 
S3an!,  bench 
S3raut,  bride 
S3ninft,  heat 
53rup,  breast 
^a\ift,fist 
%\vi6^t,  flight 
grud^t,  fruit 
(Ban^,  goose 
®ruft,  grave 
@\m\t,  favor 


$anb,  hand 
$aut,  skin 
^luft,  gorge 
^raft,  force 
^u\i,  cow 
*Iunft,  coming 
^unfl,  art 
2aviQ,  louse 
?uft,  air 
?nft,  delight 
aWad^t,  might 
aWagb,  maid 


Tlavi9,  mouse 
Sfladit,  night 
^al^t,  seam 
yiot,  need 
gf^ug,  nut 
@(^nur,  string 
©d^njulfl,  swelling 
@tobt,  city 
SBanb;  wall 
SBurft,  sausage 
3ud^t,  breeding 
3unft,  guild 


a.  SBon!  =  6anfc,  is  weak.  —  The  phrase  gu  ©unflcn,  in  favor  of, 
also  written  gu  guuflen,  preserves  an  old  dat.  plu.  without  umlaut  (cf. 
§  238,  1,  a).  Of  like  character  is  $anben  in  the  phrases  gu  ©onben,  at 
hand,  ab^anben,  missing,  t)or^aubcn,  existent.  Note,  further,  nad)ten, 
instead  of  9Mc^tf,  in  SSeil^nad^tcn,  Christmas.  The  adverb  nad^tS,  at 
night,  as  if  from  a  mas.  stem,  descends  from  an  old  nahtes,  formed 
after  the  analogy  of  tages,  —  The  verbal  =fuuft  is  not  used  as  a  sepa- 
rate word,  but  occurs  in  numerous  compounds,  as  ^ufunft,  arrival, 
plu.  ^ufilnftf .  —  ©dftnjulfl  is  sometimes  weak. 

b.  <Ban,  sow,  used  to  belong  to  this  class,  but  is  now  usually  weak, 
with  plu.  @auen,  instead  of  @aue. 
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2.  As  a  rule  masculine  monosyllables  of  Class  2  have 
umlaut  in  the  plural.  The  following,  however,  are  without 
it  in  the  normal  usage  of  to-day,  tho  many  of  them  also 
occur  with  it,  especially  in  early  writers : 


''Hal  eel 
%ax,  eagle 
%%  act 
3lmbo6/  o,nvil 
%vm,  ann 
®au,  building 
2)acf)«,  badger 
^odjt,  wick 
2)oId^,  dagger 
^om^  cathedral 
2)ru(f,  print 
^vla%  edict 
gorft,  forest 
@aM,  district 
®tma\fi,  consort 
©rob,  degree 
^aU,  sound 
$atm,  stalk 
^and),  breath 


^ergog,  duke 
$iif,  hoof 
^unb,  dog 
^xan,  crane 
2adj9,  salmon 
2cint,  sound 
2ndi9,  ly)ix 
?um|),  rascal 
Tloiiiff  salamander 
Tloxh,  murder 
Ort;  place 
^arf,  park 
^fab,  path 
^lan,  plan 
^u(8,  pulse 
^un!t,  point 
£Lna%  tassel 
9loft;  gridiron 


<Bd)ati,  sound 
©d^lucf,  swallow 
©d^mucf,  ornament 
©d^iift,  wretch 
<Bdi\i\),  shoe 
@palt,  cleft 
@tar,  starling 
@toff,  stuff 
©trolcf),  lubber 
@trou6,  ostrich 
sfud^,  seeking 
Xatt,  tempo 
ZaQ,  day 
Xljxow,  throne 
Xoh,  death 
!£rm)|),  troop 
Xn^d),  flourish 
S3erluft,  loss 


a.  The  plu.  53aue  is  rare,  its  place  being  taken  by  S3QUten.  —  Notice 
2)ru(fc,  prints,  and  Slbbrude,  deprints,  but  3ln«bru(fe,  expressions,  and 
(Sinbriicfe^  impressions,  —  The  plu.  Ortc  prevails  in  the  collective  use  ; 
e.  g.  an  alien  Orten  (cf.  the  adverb  aUerorten),  in  all  places,  but  jmel 
fitter,  elnijelnc  fitter.  —  The  usual  plu.  of  <parf  is  not  ^ar!c,  but  ^Qrf«. 
—  The  plurals  SD^orbc,  @d)niucfc,  Xohc  are  rare,  their  place  being  taken 
by  ajiorbtatcn,  ©d^mucffaci^cn,  and  2:obe«fatte,  —  Under  =fuci^  are  included 
^ejud^,  visit,  S^erfud^,  attempt,  and  others.  —  gorfl,  @au,  ^alm,  ?iintp; 
@trau6,  2^^ron  occur  also  with  weak  forms,  especially  in  the  plu.,  but 
the  strong  are  to  be  preferred. 

8.  Monosyllabic  neuters  of  Class  2  are  regularly  without  umlaut, 
but  there  are  two  or  three  exceptions.  3)q8  (Hljox,  choir  of  a  church 
(ber  Sl^or  =  chorus) ,  makes  bte  (S^ore.  —  2)q§  J^Iog,  raft,  usually  has 
bie  gloge,  but  sometimes  gto^e,  also  gfogcr.  —  3)a8  ^oot,  boat,  has 
^oote,  rarely  SBote.  —  3)ie  9tb^re,  as  plural  of  bag  9io^r,  reed,  no  longer 
occurs. 

4.  To  Class  2  belong  a  large  number  of  borrowed  words 
(both  masculine  and  neuter),  with  accent  on  the  ultima; 
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e.  g.  ber  2lbmira'l,  admiral ;  ber  ©efa'n,  deacon ;  ber  ^a'pu 
ta!n,  captain;  bet  Dffijie'r,  officer;  ber  ^l\xxa%  plural ;  bag 
^aWnt,  talent;  bag  5Wanba't,  mandate;  bag  ^^elegra'mm, 
telegram  ;  bag  2lbjefti'i),  adjective. 

a.  As  a  rule  such  foreign  words  are  without  umlaut  in  the  plu.,  but 
there  are  a  few  well  established  exceptions,  namely  :  Slltare,  altars ; 
^Ifd^bfe,  bishops;  (£fjoxdU,  chorals;  ^anate,  canals;  ^a^jlcine,  chap- 
lains; ^arbinatc,  cardinals;  SWoraftC;  marshes;  ^JJotafte,  palaces.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  form  without  umlaut  is  still  preferred  in  3lbmiralc, 
admirals ;  ©cnerale,  generals ;  ^or|)ora(c,  corporals.  Xeno'r,  tevwr^  has 
both  $:enorc  and  2:cn5re. 

h.  Foreign  words  in  8  with  preceding  short  vowel  double  the  9  in 
inflection ;  e.  g.  ^rama'rbaS,  boaster^  plu.  *affe ;  3'Itl«,  polecat,  plu. 
4ffc ;  0'mnibu«,  omnibus,  plu.  *uffe.  But  2:o|)a'«,  topaz,  with  long  a, 
plu.  2:o|)Qfc, 

276.  The  Third  Class.  The  monosyllabic  neuters,  all 
with  umlaut  in  the  plural  if  possible,  are  as  follows  (the  * 
calling  attention  to  a  remark  under  a  below : 


*%Qi^,  carcass 

2(mt,  offix^e 

53ab,  bath 
*53Qnb,  ribbon 

^ilb,  picture 

5BIatt,  leaf 
*S3rett,  board 

SBud^,  book 

3)0(1^,  roof 
*3)ing,  thing 

3)orf,  milage 

(Si,  egg 

god^,  specialty 

ga6,  cask 

gcIb,j^eW 
*@e^alt,  salary 

@elb,  money 

©emad^,  room 
*@eniflt,  spirit 

Qit\dsiit6)i,  race 
*@eji(i^t, /ace 


*®en)anb,  garment 

®\Ci^f  glass 

®(ieb,  Wm6 

®rab,  grave 

@xa9,  grass 

@ut,  estote 
*$au^t,  head 

$aud,  ^u^e 

$0^3,  wood 

^orn,  ^iom 

$u^n,  /otoZ 
*bodi,  yoke 

^aib,  calf 

^inb,  child 

^(eib,  caress 

^orn,  fifrain 

^raut,  weed 

2amm,  lamb 
*l?anb,  land 
*?id^t,  %^« 

?icb,  songr 


2od),  hole 
*Wlal,  mark 

Wlal)l,  meal 

SWout,  mouth 

^e%  nest 

^fanb,  pledge 

Slab,  to^eZ 

9Jei«,  twig 

Sflinb,  coto,  ox 
*ec^cit,  billet 
*@c^ilb;  «^i6Zd 

©d^njcrt,  sword 
@tift,  peflr 
Xa(,  valley 

*!£rumm,  fragment 

*Xn&i,  cloth 
S3o«,  /oZA: 
2Bom«,  jacA:e< 
SSeib,  woman 

*2Bort,  word 
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a.  9la«  ;  plu.  (rare)  Sfcr,  also  31afe.  —  53anb  ;  plu.  SBcinbcr,  ribbons^ 
but  SBanbe,  bonds ;  S3anbe,  from  ber  S3anb,  =  volumes,  —  53rett ;  plu. 
usually  53rettcr,  but  often  sbrettc  in  compounds.  —  'Ding  ;  regular  plu. 
2)lnge,  but  sometimes  2)lngcr,  especially  as  applied  to  girls,  as  in 
Faust^  1.  3693,  t^r  armeu,  ormeii  2)inger.  —  ©c^alt ;  ber  ©eljalt,  blc  @c» 
^alte,  are  better  than  bo«  @c^Q(t,  bic  ©c^filter.  —  @emiit ;  plu.  ©ernil- 
ter,  rarely  ©emiite.  —  @cfi(^t ;  plu.  ©eficfttcr,  f(wes,  but  ©cfw^te,  sights^ 
visions.  —  ©ewanb ;  plu.  ©eluanber,  rarely  @ett)anbe.  —  ^aupt ;  plu. 
^amjter,  but  note  the  phrase  jii  $au|)ten,  at  the  head.  —  Sod^,  plu. 
3o(^e,  but  sometimes  35^«r  in  a  technical  sense.  —  ^onb  ;  plu.  Janbcr ; 
Sanbe  is  poetic  and  is  also  met  with  m  compounds,  as  bie  9{^etn(anbe. — 
Slt^t ;  plu.  l?lcf)ter,  lights^  but  ^id^tc,  candles.  —  SD^oI ;  plu.  WciUXf  marks, 
but  Wait,  times.  2)cuf mal,  monument,  has  smdier  or  =niale.  —  ©d^ett ; 
plu.  ©(inciter  and  @d^f  itc.  —  @d)llb  ;  usually  ber  ©d^itb;  bie  @(^l(be,  but 
also  boS  @ci^l(b,  bie  @ci^ liber,  especially  in  the  sense  of  signs.  — 
2^rumm  ;  used  only  in  plu.,  bie  !£rtimmer ;  and  even  this  has  been  re- 
placed in  part  by  tlie  weak  2:rilmmem.  —  Xn&i ;  plu.  2:iicl^er,  pieces  of 
cloth,  shawls;  also  in  compounds,  as  ^anbtiic^er,  towels;  but  !£ud^e, 
kirtds  of  cloth.  —  SBort ;  plu.  5B5rter,  disconnected  vocables ;  but  SGBorte, 
words,  in  connected  discourse. 

h.  The  foreign  neuters  that  have  come  into  Class  8  arc  ^ofplta'I  or 
@|)ita'(,  hospital,  plu.  =ale  or  tiler  ;  9leglme'nt,  regimenl,  plu.  .er  for  mil- 
itary regiments,  but  =e  in  other  senses ;  ifoittifol',  waistcoat,  plu.  =o(e  or 
*5(er  ;  ^Q|)lta'(,  capital  of  a  column,  plu.  =ale  or  =a(er. 

c.  For  the  uninflected  plu.  of  monosyllabic  neuters  see  §  283,  2. 

1.  The  masculines  of  Class  3  are : 

SBofenjlc^t,  villain        Tlann,  man  ©troug,  nosegay 

®elfl,  spirit  Ort,  place  SBormunb,  guardian 

(3ott,  God  ^anh,rim  ^a%  forest 

3rrtum,  error  ^tiijtnm,  riches  SSurm,  worm 

2tih,  body  ©traud^,  bush 

a.  These  words  are  interlopers  in  Class  3,  and  the  most  of  them 
have,  or  have  had,  secondary  plurals  in  e.  ^ofetuid^tc  is  less  common 
than  SBofenjid^ter.  —  @ei(le  is  archaic  or  technical,  =  essences.  —  Jclbe  is 
archaic.  —  SWann  forms  SWonnen  in  the  sense  of  vassals.  —  For  Ort  see 
§  276, 2,  a.  —  The  plu.  9lanbe  is  rare. —  ©trciud^e  is  better  than  @traud^er, 
and  ©trauge  than  (Strauger.  —  SBalbe  and  SBiirme  are  archaic. 

b.  Note  the  anomalous  SBifing,  viking,  plu.  SSifinger. 

THE  WEAK  DECLENSION 

277.  Feminines.  The  monosyllabic  nouns  referred  to 
in  §  92  number  about  sixty,  some  of  the  most  common 
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being  93al)n,  track;  %oxm,  form;  grau,  wife;  ^Pflid^t,  duty; 
©ee,  sea;  %(xi,  deed;  2BeIt,  world;  ^(x\)\t  number;  3eit, 
time.  A  complete  list  need  not  be  given,  since  all  mono- 
syllabic feminines  not  included  under  §  275, 1,  are  weak. 
The  polysyllabic  feminines  are  countless  (cf.  §  93, 1). 

1.  In  Old  German  weak  feminines  took  the  ending  (e)n  in  the  gen., 
dat.  and  ace.  sing.  The  inflection  is  now  obsolete  except  in  auf  @rben, 
on  earthj  but  is  common  in  the  classics  as  a  poetic  license ;  e.  g.  Im 
®(anj  bcr  Council  (S.),  in  the  light  of  the  sun. 

278.  Masculines.     Here  are  included : 

1.  Nouns  in  e  and  a  number  of  others  that  have  lost  an 
e,  thus  becoming  (as  a  rule)  monosyllabic.     These  last  are : 

©ar,  hear  ^agcftolg,  bachelor  0(^f(e),  ox 

©urf(^(e),  lad  $clb,  hero  $rinj,  prince 

(J^rifl,  Christian  ^txx,  sir  ^fau,  peacock 

%int{e),  finch  i^lrt,  shepherd  @d}enf,  cup-bearer 

gilrfl,  prince  Sump,  vagabond  ^pai^,  sparrow 

®ed,  fop  Tltn^dj,  man  ^prog,  scion 

@tno%  companion  SWo^r,  Moor  ©tcinmc^,  mason 

®efell(e),  companion  S^hrr, /ooi  Xox,fool 
@raf,  count 

a.  Some  of  the  above,  as  ©urft^c  (hi  the  plu.),  gini  (in  the  sing.), 
®td,  $ageftoIg,  ?ump,  ?fau,  admit  of  strong  inflection.  Note  also  the 
phrase  ^axx^  genug  (W.),fool  enough. 

b.  The  titles  giirft,  ®raf,  ^ring  (but  not  $err)  are  regularly  unin- 
flected  when  used  without  the  article  before  a  proper  name ;  e.  g.  gilrfl 
S3i«marcf«  9Jcben,  Prince  Bismarck's  speeches ;  cin  S3iief  an  ®raf  t)on 
iWoItfc,  a  letter  to  Count  Von  MoUke;  mit  ^ring  ^arl,  wi^^  Prince 
Karl;  but  §crru  @c^mibt8  $au«,  ctn  ©ricf  an  $crrn  ©c^mtbt,  etc.  Note 
also  the  undeclined  title  in  mic^  l^at  tx  crwa^lt  gum  gilrft  bcr  ?icbc  (S.), 
hs  has  chosen  me  Prince  of  Lome;  tDittfl  bu  bcr  ?icbc  gilrfl  bic^  tt)ilrbig 
ncnucn  (S.). 

2.  Most  foreign  words  in  t,  ant,  tni,  denoting  persons ; 
also  words  ending  in  the  Greek  suffixes  ard^,  fltaj)!^,  ift,  frat, 
109(e),  nom,  \opi},  and  some  others  not  easily  classifiable; 
e.g.  ^oe't,  poet;  93anbi't,  bandit;  ^rotefta'nt,  protestant ; 
SWefere'nt,  reviewer;  3Wona'rd^,  monarch;  ©eogra'^jb,  geog- 
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rapher ;  Sojiali'ft,  socialist;  2)emo!ra't,  democrat;  ^^ilo^: 
Wq,  philologist ;  3lftrono'm,  astronomer;  ^\)'xlo^o'p\),  philos- 
opher ;  ©atra'j),  satrap;  ^atl^oli'f,  catholic;  SHebe'H,  rebel; 
38eteta'n,  veteran, 

a.  Foreign  words  in  t  and  nt  that  do  not  denote  persons  are  mostly 
strong,  second  class,  as  @a(a't,  salad;  @rani't,  granite;  ^omt'wi, 
momerU;  ^origo'nt,  Jurrizon.  But  a  few  have  come  into  the  weak  de- 
clension; e.g.  SdxiUa'nt,  briUiarU ;  i&U\a'nt,  elephant ;  '^lant't, planet; 
i^ontc't,  comet. 

8.  Ethnic  names  in  ax,  as  ©arba'r,  barbarian;  ©uiga'r,  Bulgarian; 
Sanitfc^a'r,  Janizary;  SWag^a'r,  Magyar;  2:arta'r,  Tartar;  Ungar, 
Hungarian.    Also  Salcr,  Bavarian,  and  ^ommer,  Pomeranian. 

THE  MIXED  DECLENSION 

279.  Masculines.  These  may  be  grouped  under  three 
heads,  to  wit : 

1.  The  following  words,  which  are  normally  strong  in 
the  singular,  but  weak  in  the  plural : 

©auer,  peasant  ^ad^hax,  neighbor  ^tati^cl,  goad 

S)orn,  thorn  Sfltx\>,  nerve  ©tra^I,  ray 

@aum,  palate  ^falnt,  psalm  Untertan,  subject 

®tt>attcx,  gossip  @cc,  lake  ^Better,  cousin 

^onful,  consul  @porn,  spur  SBorfa^r,  ancestor 

Ttait,  mast  @taat,  state  Si"^,  interest 
Tln9Mf  muscle 

a.  The  most  of  these  occur  also  with  weak  forms  in  the  sing,  and 
strong  in  the  plu.  —  S)om  has  plu.  2)omen  =  thorns,  ®orncr  =  drills ; 
but  one  meets  also  with  !S)ome  and  !^orne.  —  ®aum  is  rare  in  the  sing., 
its  place  being  taken  by  ©auntcn. — 9Wu8fcI  and  9^crt)  ai*e  often  fem. 
whence  the  weak  plurals.  —  ®pont  has  plu.  ^poren,  less  often  ®pome 
and  @))orcn.  —  ©tad^cl  was  once  fem.,  whence  the  plu.  ©tat^cln. 

b.  Several  foreign  words  are  of  unsettled  inflection;  as  ^^fa'n, 
pheasant;  gen.  =8,  plu.  *cn  or  *c ;  SWagnc't,  magnet;  gen.  *c8  or  ^en, 
plu.  =c  or  sen ;  Xxibn'n,  tribune;  gen.  =8  or  =cn,  plu.  >t(n) ;  ^cbc'tt, 
beadle ;  gen.  sg  or  ^cn,  plu.  .e(n). 

c.  In  talk  one  often  hears  an  n-plural  where  it  does  not  belong ; 
e.g.  ^antoffcln,  slippers;  ©tlefcln,  boots.  So  also  with  neuters,  as 
W^Uln,  furniture,  and  even  gcnflem,  vfindows. 
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2.  Several  nouns  in  (e)n  with  genitive  in  en^.  These  are 
for  the  most  part  weak  nouns  in  e  that  developed  a  second- 
ary nominative  in  en,  which  gave  rise  to  the  genitive  in  en^, 
the  rest  of  the  inflection  remaining  weak.  In  some  cases 
the  secondary  nominative  in  en  has  become  the  usual  form. 
If  we  start  with  that,  the  entire  group  may  be  regarded  as 
of  Class  1,  strong  declension.  The  words,  in  the  form  now 
usual  for  the  nominative,  are : 

grieben,  peace  ®\anbt,  faith  (Bamt,  seed 

gunfe,  spark  ^aufen,  heap  <gc^abcn,  injury 

Ocbanfe,  thought  'kame,  name  SBlttc,  wiU 
(^t^aUtn,  favor 

a.  $ud^f!abe,  letter^  and  Bdjmtxi,  pain,  sometimes  form  a  gen.  in 
ens,  though  they  have  no  no^.  in  en  (cf.  the  neuter  $crg,  §  97,  2,  a). 
—  gcl8,  rocky  originally  strong,  developed  a  secondary  form,  gclfcn, 
under  the  influence  of  which  gelS  became  weak  ;  we  have  now  nom. 
gc(8  and  getfen,  gen.  gc(fc8  (rare),  gclfcn  and  gctfcnS,  dat.  gcljcn  and 
gc(«,  ace.  gelfcn  and  gel«,  plu.  ge(fcn  {^tl\e  archaic). 

3.  Latin  masculines  in  or,  plu.  o'ren,  together  with  a  few 
of  Greek  origin  in  on,  plural  o'nen ;  e.  g.  3)o'ftor,  plural 
S^ofto'ren ;  S)a'mon,  demon^  plural  SDdmo'nen ;  Si' on,  ceon^ 
plural  ^o'nen. 

a.  ^aflore,  for  ^afloren,  is  provincial.  Xenore,  or  fenfire,  tenors,  is 
of  Italian,  not  Latin,  origin. 

280.  Neuters.  The  neuters  of  the  mixed  declension 
are: 

1.  The  following  words : 

5luge,  eye  §cmb(c),  shirt  3utt)e'(,  jewel 

©ctt,  bed  $erg,  heart  O^r,  ear 

(Snbe,  end  3ntereffe,  int^est  2Bc^,  pain 

a.  The  older  plurals  S3ette,  §embc,  §cmber  are  now  practically  ob- 
solete. For  the  inflection  of  §cq  see  §  97,  2,  a.  —  3utt)ct,  sometimes 
mas.,  has  also  plu.  3utt)e'(e. — 2Be^  forms  plu.  SBc^cn  only  in  the  sense 
of  birth-pain^. 

2.  Latin  words  in  um  (together  with  a  few  that  have 
dropped  um),  several  in  at  and  i(,  and  most  Greek  words  in 
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ma ;  words  in  turn,  al  and  i(  have  the  plural  in  ten  if  the 
Latin  plural  ended  in  ia.  Examples  with  plural  in  en : 
gnbibibuum,  individual,  3«bit)ibuen  ;  3[?erb(um),  verb,  38erben 
(but  see  §  281, 1) ;  Snfe'ft,  i7isect,  gnfe'ften  ;  Qiatn't,  statute, 
Statu' ten ;  Drama,  drama,  2)ramen ;  2;i^ema,  theme,  Jl^emen. 
With  plural  in  ien  :  3Jlinera'l,  mineral,  3Jlinera'(ien  ;  Rapxta'l, 
capital,  Ka^)ita'Iien ;  ^offi'I,  fossil,  goffi'Iien.  Here  belong 
also  several  plurals  without  singular ;  as  3JloWlien,  movaJbles; 
SRatura'lien,  ^specimens'*;  SRea'Uen,  exact  sciences, 

a.  Greek  words  in  ma  that  have  lost  their  final  vowel  in  German 
form  the  plu.  in  me;  e.g.  3[^lo'm,  axtom^  plu.  2(j:lo'me;  ^roMe'm, 
probleniy  plu.  $rob(e'me.    Cf.  §  281. 

FOREIGN   AND   ANOMALOUS   INFLECTIONS 

281.  Latin  and  Greek  Words  that  have  become  so  far 
naturalized  as  to  admit  of  German  inflections  are  pro- 
vided for  in  the  preceding  sections.  It  remains  to  con- 
sider those  which,  because  of  an  intractable  form,  retain 
more  or  less  the  character  of  foreign  words. 

1.  In  the  case  of  Latin  and  Greek  words  that  have  not  become  nat- 
uralized the  nom.  sing,  is  now  generally  used  for  the  entire  sing,  (but 
a  gen.  in  d  is  always  permissible  unless  the  word  ends  in  a  sibilant), 
the  nom.  plu.  for  the  entire  plu. ;  thus  baS  S5erbum,  the  verh^  bc8  3Scr* 
bum(«),  bcm  S5crbum,  bic  S5crba,  bcr  35crba,  etc.  The  practice  of  using 
Latin  inflections  in  German  discourse,  tho  once  very  common,  is 
now  on  the  wane,  and  is  hardly  to  be  approved,  tho  still  often  met 
vdth.  For  Goethe's  S3(attcr  M  (JobiciS,  leaves  of  the  codez,  one  would 
now  prefer  S3(otter  bc«  (Jobe^.  So  also  In  alien  bicfcn  (JafuS  (not  (Jajl* 
bu«),  in  all  these  cases;  bic  S3i(bung  fold^er  (5om|)orita  (not  (Jompofito* 
rum),  the  formation  of  such  compounds, 

a.  A  few  words  in  9  that  are  thus  indeclinable  in  the  sing,  form 
German  plurals  in  en  ;  e.  g.  @Iobu«,  glohe^  plu.  ©loben ;  9J^^t^mu«, 
rhythm,  plu.  9J^t)t^mcn.  So  also  words  in  i8mu8,  ism,  as  @olbci8mu«, 
solecism,  plu.  @oJoct«mcn.  The  plu.  of  %tia9,  atlas,  is  2(tta'ntcn  ;  of 
^rlrna^,  primate,  ^rima'tcn ;  of  ^tima,  climate,  f  U'mata  or  ^U'mate. 

6.  Words  that  admit  a  German  plu.  are  sometimes  given  a  foreign 
plu.  instead ;  e.  g.  21bje!ti'»,  adjectine,  plu.  SCbjcftifte,  or  *a ;  gaftum, 
fact,  plu.  galtcn  or  gafta. 
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282.  The  Plural  in  ^,  Words  borrowed  from  lan- 
guages that  have  a  plural  in  s  often  retain  such  plural 
in  German ;  e.  g.  ElotuiuJ,  Sllub^,  fiorbi^,  ©triteig,  ^axU, 
93eef[teafe,  S^ed^,  SBabie^,  ^m,  from  the  English,  and 
Sf)efig,  ®enieig,  Sibber,  ?lbicu^,  Slrrangcnient^,  93ic^cleig,  from 
the  French. 

1.  A  plu.  in  ^  is  also  sometimes  given  to  words,  both  German  and 
foreign,  which  are  not  nouns,  but  are  used  as  such  ;  e.  g.  btc  gacitS, 
the  amounts  (Lat.  facU,  it  makes);  bie  %me\\9,  tJie  amens;  btc  ©ennS 
unb  bte  W)tx^,  the  ifs  and  the  huts, 

2.  Thru  Low-German  influence  a  plu.  in  d  is  sometimes  given 
(in  familiar  language  or  for  humorous  effect)  to  genuine  German  words 
instead  of  the  regular  form;  e.g.  grau(cln«,  misses;  WdM^,  girls; 
3ungen«,  iad« ;  ^ex%  fellows, 

283.  Defective  Inflection. 

1.  The  poets,  especially  Goethe,  sometimes  drop  the  case-ending 
from  the  first  of  two  nouns  connected  in  the  same  construction ;  e.  g. 
an  2^ier  unb  S55gcln  fc^It  cS  iiic^t,  there  is  no  lack  of  beasts  and  birds 
(Faust,  1.  238) ;  t)on  @onn»  unb  SBettcn,  of  suns  and  worlds  (ibid.  1.  279). 

2.  Monosyllabic  neuters,  and  also  iWann,  once  formed  an  unin- 
flected  plu.  identical  in  form  with  the  nom.  sing.  Such  plurals  are 
common  in  early  modern  German,  and  even  later  in  poetry  ;  e.  g. 
brcl  armc  ^inb  (G.),  three  poor  children;  fiber  t)terje^u  3a^r  (G.),  over 
fourteen  years.    There  is  no  elision  in  such  cases. 

INFLECTION  OF  PROPER  NAMES 

284.  Personal  Names.  The  brief  stiitements  in  §§  99- 
100  need  to  be  supplemented  as  follows : 

1 .  Down  to  about  the  beginning  of  this  century  names  of  persons 
were  more  fully  inflected  than  at  present,  forming  a  gen.  in  cnS  as 
well  as  «,  and  a  dat.  and  ace.  in  (c)n  ;  e.g.  @oct^cn«,  Ooct^cn,  ©ertru* 
benS,  ©ertrubcn.  So,  too,  the  gen.  in  g  was  used  after  the  article; 
e.  g.  ba«  2(nfcl)cn  M  $omer«  (L.),  the  prestige  of  Homer  ;  ble  !i!etben  M 
jimgen  SBert^erS  (G.),  the  sufferings  of  young  Werther.  With  names 
in  e  or  a  sibilant  the  gen.  in  end  is  still  common  in  books,  tho  seldom 
used  in  talk ;  for  $ctencn«,  2D2ajen«,  the  tendency  is  to  employ  $ctenc«, 
3J?aj\    (Colloquially,  gri^  fcinc  S3fl(i^cr  may  take  the  place  of  grl^'  or 
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^rt^end  ^iici^er.)    The  dat.  and  ace.  in  en  are  still  used  to  a  certain 
extent,  especially  in  baptismal  names. 

a.  But  when  a  proper  name  with  preceding  adjective  and  article  is 
followed  by  the  noun  on  which  the  gen.  depends,  the  gen.  in  8  is  still 
the  rule  ;  thus  one  would  say  bc§  jungcn  2Bertt)cr«  !?ctbcn. 

b.  To  mark  the  gen.  an  apostrophe  is  needed  only  after  a  sibilant ; 
e.  g.  53o6'  ©d^rtftcn,  Voss's  writings;  but  2>d}i\iet^, (Stccro«  S3riefe,  Schil- 
ler's^ Cicero^ s  letters. 

2.  More  restricted  than  formerly,  again,  is  the  use  of  Greek  and 
Latin  inflections  ;  for  SD^ufat  (Bcf)riften,  write  ajluldud'  @cf)riften  or  ble 
©djrlfteu  bc«  3Jiufaii«.  Well-known  classical  names  are  apt  to  take 
the  article,  after  which,  of  course,  there  is  no  inflection  ;  e.  g.  ble  @e* 
bid)tc  bc«  §oraj,  the  poems  of  Horace.  Biblical  names  still  retain  to 
a  greater  degree  their  Latin  inflections;  e.g.  bic  S3ilcf)er  3Kofi^,  the 
hooks  of  Moses ;  ble  S3rlefe  ^aiiJl,  the  letters  of  Paul. 

a.  The  name  ^efuS  (SljvlfluS  forms  gen.  3efu  (Et)rifll,  dat.  3e|u  (£ftrl« 
fto,  ace.  3e|iim  (E^rlflum. 

3.  A  plu.  of  modem  surnames  is  often  formed  in  g ;  as  ble  @rlmm8, 
bic  SBrentanoS,  the  Grimms,  the  Brentanos. 

a.  In  phrases  like  bel  SD^iifler^;  at  (the)  M'dllers\  or  Gnget«  finb  tjer* 
relfl,  the  Engels  have  gone  away,  we  have  a  gen.  sing.  (cf.  §  246,  6,  d) 
which  has  come  to  be  felt  as  a  plu. 

b.  Christian  names  form  a  plu.,  when  one  is  needed,  in  e,  en,  or  « ; 
as  ble  §elnrlcf)c,  ble  2Wa^en,  ble  OttoS,  ble  S3erta«. 

c.  Latin  names  in  o,  gen.  onl«,  make  a  plu.  in  nc  or  nen ;  as  ble 
®ciploncn,  ble  (Satone. 

d.  Note  finally  ble  Gubaffe,  the  Juda^ses.  But  classical  names  should 
not  be  treated  thus ;  say  bic  ^Iautu«,  not  bic  ^J3Iautuf{e. 

285.  Names  in  Connection  with  Titles.  The  rule  of 
apposition  in  §  270  does  not  fully  cover  the  inflection  of 
names  used  with  titles.     Thus : 

1.  When  a  name  is  preceded  by  a  title  (other  than  §err) 
that  is  without  the  article,  only  the  name  is  inflected ;  e.  g. 
^aifer  SBil^elm^  9iegterung,  or  bie  SWegierung  ^aifer  SBil^elm^, 
the  reign  of  Emperor  William  ;  mit  ^5mg  g^riebrid^^  SMad^t ; 
giirft  hx^maxi^  SWeben ;  ba^  Sieb  t)on  ^rinj  ©ugen ;  S)oftor 
6(i^mtbtg  ^atienten  ;  but  §errn  6ci^mibtg  §au^ ;  ein  93rief  an 
§enn  Sd^mibt. 
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a.  If  a  preceding  title  has  the  article,  then  only  the  title  is  inflected, 
and  even  that  may  drop  an  g,  not  an  en ;  e.  g.  bie  9Jcgierung  bed  ^aU 
fcr(«)  SBmelm ;  bie  9Jcben  bt^  gttrftcn  S3i«mar(f ;  bie  So^nung  bc«  S)of« 
tor(«)  SBagncr. 

6.  For  the  conduct  of  Frdulein  Miiller  one  may  say  hai  S3ctragcn  bcS 
grau(ein«  TiiiUtv,  or,  treating  the  title  as  fern.,  bcr  graiilcin  aJiilflcr. 
The  last  might  be  plu.,  an  ambiguity  which  can  be  avoided  by  saying 
t)on  grautein  2Ji.  S)e«  graulein  Tl.  is  not  to  be  approved,  tho  often 
heard.  Quite  proper  is  3^rc  grdutctn  Xodjkx,  nom.  and  ace.  or  3^rcr 
grdulcin  Zodfitx,  gen.  and  dat. 

c.  The  practice  of  adding  in  to  a  title  to  denote  the  wife  of  a  man 
bearing  the  title  is  obsolescent ;  for  Mrs.  Dr.  say  grau  2)oftor ;  grau 
S)oftorin  means  that  the  lady  herself  is  a  doctor.  Still  more  obsolete 
is  the  addition  of  in  to  surnames  to  denote  female  members  of  the 
family,  as  ?uifc  SKiacrtn  for  ?uifc  ^iUex  (S.) ;  bie  ^arfc^ln,  Frau  Karach. 

2.  A  descriptive  appositive  must  be  declined  whether  the  name  is 
itself  declined  or  not ;  e.  g.  blc  SBo^nung  tit^  !5)oftoi:  SBagncr,  bc8  he* 
ril^mten  ifiaturforft^erg,  of  Dr.  Wagner,  the  famous  naturalist. 

8.  When  two  or  more  names  occur  together  only  the  last  is  subject 
to  inflection ;  e.  g.  (Smfl  SD^ori^  2(rnbt6  @ebid)tc,  E.  M.  AmdVs  poems. 

a.  With  names  containing  t)on  the  gen.  inflection  should  go  with 
the  preceding  name  if  the  phrase  denotes  place  or  descent,  but  with 
the  second  if  it  denotes  only  nobility ;  e.  g.  bie  ^Infprild^c  9^uboIf«  Don 
$ab8burg,  the  claims  of  Eudolf  of  Hapshurg;  bie  ©ebic^te  ^einrid)  t)on 
^Ieifl8,  the  poems  of  H.  von  Kleist, 
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286.  The  Uninflected  Attributive.  The  following 
statements  are  supplementary  to  §  101 : 

1.  In  poetry  an  adjective  is  often  uninflected  before  a 
neuter  noun  (less  often  before  a  masculine  or  feminine)  in 
the  nominative  and  accusative  singular ;  e.  g.  ein  reblid^ 
SBort  (S.),  an  honest  word;  ein  furd^tbar,  tDiitenb  ©d^redfni^ 
(S.),  a  fearful,  raging  terror  ;  Ueb  ^nabe  (S.),  dear  hoy  ;  l^at 

©te  i^\xi  33ter  unb  SBein  (U.)  ?  i.  e.  gute^  33ter  unb  guten  355etn. 

a.  So,  too,  in  colloquial  phrases  and  ballad  nicknames  ;  e.  g.  bar 
@elb,  cash ;  auf  gut  ®W(!,  for  good  luck ;  ©ci^on  ©u^c^en,  Fair  Susie. 
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2.  All  attributive  adjective  which  follows  its  noun  is  uninflected. 
The  usage  occurs  chiefly  in  poetry ;  e.  g.  9Jo«Icin  rot  (G.),  little  red 
rose;  bcl  eincm  SBlrtc  h)unbfrmilb  (U.),  with  a  wondroualy  generoiia 
host;  ber  ^anhtx  grog  unb  n)l(b,  the  robber,  tall  and  fierce;  tin  <^lo6 
fo  Ijodj  unb  l^cl^r  (U.),  a  casUe  so  high  and  grand;  mein  33atcr  fcUg,  my 
UUe  father, 

8.  An  uninflected  adjective  is  sometimes  used  to  characterize  a 
measure,  weight,  coinage,  or  the  like ;  e.  g.  ein  ®Ia^  ba^erlfd^,  a  glass 
of  Bavarian  (beer) :  ffliif  %aUx  bar,^we  dollars  cash. 

4.  Where  two  or  more  adjectives  occur  together  in  verse, 
inflection  is  sometimes  confined  to  the  last ;  e.  g.  mit  graus 
fam,  teufelifd^er  2uft  (S.),  tvith  cruel,  fiendish  delight ;  ein 
ftolj,  tjerbrie^lid^,  fd^tDerer  9Jarr  (S.),  a  proudy  peevish,  stolid 
fool.  Here  graufam,  ftolj  and  tjerbrie^lid^  have  the  form  but 
not  the  force  of  adverbs.  Such  cases  must  be  distinguished 
from  those  in  which  a  true  adverb  occurs,  as  in  ein  ^ettUd^ 
\(i)'6n  geformter  3Kann  (G.),  a  man  of  gloriously  beautiful 
fonn, 

a.  Official  designations  like  ^alferUti^  2)eutfc^e  ^ofl,  Imperial  Ger- 
man Mail,  and  ^onigllc^  @a(i^fifd)e  9leglerung,  Royal  Saxon  Govern- 
ment, fall  under  the  head  of  compound  adjectives  (§  109,  5). 

3.  iOauter,  and  the  archaic  eitel,  are  uninflected  in  the  sense  of  sheer, 
nothing  bui;  e.g.  lamer  Uiifiuu,  sheer  nonsense;  ntlt  (auter  2Baffer, 
with  nothing  hut  water;  but  mit  tautcrem  SBaffcr,  with  pure  water. 
So,  too,  genug^  enough,  which  usually  follows  its  noim ;  also,  adjec- 
tives in  eriet  and  several  pronominals.   For  gang  and  Ijaih  see  §  109,  3. 

287.  Stems  in  Uninflected  tl,  en,  ct  show  some  differ- 
ence of  usage  in  the  matter  of  contraction.  Except  be- 
fore em  and  en,  they  usually  drop  the  e  of  the  stem  unless 
both  e's  be  retained ;  e.  g.  ein  bunfler  Xag ;  ein  offneig  gen== 
fter ;  anb(e)re  fieute ;  nid)t^  95efferc^  or  93e§rei§.  Before  em 
and  en  stems  in  el  and  en  usually  drop  the  e  of  the  stem, 
those  in  er  that  of  the  ending ;  thus  bei  offnem  ^^nfter ; 
mit  eblem  ©tolj  (but  mit  ebelm  ®totj  is  not  uncommon) ; 
bie  anber(e)n  (much  better  than  bie  anbren) ;  ju  mo)^  95efferm 
(better  than  SBe^rcm). 
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288.  Variable  Inflections.  Certain  cases  of  variation 
between  strong  and  weak  inflection  require  particular 
attention. 

1.  The  use  of  the  weak  genitive  before  a  noun  in  (e)§, 
without  preceding  article  (§  104,  a),  as  in  tjott  frol^en  Seben^ 
(G.),/w/Z  of  joyous  life,  is  of  quite  modem  origin  (17th  cen- 
tury). It  is  still  condemned  by  some  grammarians,  but  is 
common  in  the  classics  and  prevails  decidedly  in  the  usage 
of  to-day.  It  is  due  to  a  feeling  that  two  strong  forms  in 
$  should  not  come  together.  Schiller  has,  in  Wallensteirij 
both  fte^enbeg  g^u^ed  and  fte^enben  ^u^eg ;  in  TelJ^  both  n^ilbe^ 
£auf^  and  muntern  2auf^.  Goethe's  usage  is  similarly  incon- 
sistent. It  may  be  said  that  argument  favors  the  strong 
form,  but  that  usage  favors  the  weak. 

a.  Pronominal  adjectives  prefer  the  strong  form  ;  e.  g.  tetnedU)eg9, 
ntelnc«  SSif|en«,  jebcS  Umflanb«,  anbere«  @lnne8.  In  aUenfafl«  and 
jebenfattd  we  have,  according  to  Grimm,  not  a  weak  gen.,  but  an  ace. 
with  adverbial  §. 

2.  In  the  nom.  of  address  the  adjective  is  properly  strong,  as  in 
wcrter  ^crr,  worthy  air;  gecftrtc  ^crren,  honored  sirs.  But  licbcn 
greunbc  is  not  unconmion  for  Utht  greunbe. 

8.  The  use  of  a  weak  adjective  after  all  forms  of  ber,  bic^,  jen-,  jcb-, 
and  after  all  inflected  forms  of  ein,  tein  and  the  possessives,  is  now  a 
settled  practice ;  but  exceptions  are  met  with  in  the  classics,  especially 
after  bie,  biefe  and  jene  in  the  nom.  and  ace.  plu. 

a.  After  the  forms  (nom. -ace.  pi.)  aUc,  anbere,  belbc,  ctnigc,  etUd^c, 
mancf)e,  mcl^rcre,  folc^e,  t)lcle,  tDcnlgc,  and  also  after  gctriffe,  famtUd^c 
and  tjcrft^lcbenc,  usage  permits  either  strong  or  weak  inflection,  but 
seems  to  favor  weak  after  afle,  belbe,  manege,  foId)e,  and  strong  after 
the  others.  Except  in  the  nom.-acc.  pi.  these  words  quite  regularly 
weaken  a  following  adjective. 

6.  After  gn)eier  and  breter  strong  inflection  is  the  rule,  but  weak 
occurs. 

4.  With  personal  pronouns  the  rule  is:  weak  inflection 
except  after  the  nominative  and  accusative  singular ;  but 
strong  forms  occur  after  mir,  bir,  'ii)m,  and  also  after  un^  and 
eud^  when  accusative. 
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a.  Strong  inflection  in  these  cases  marks  a  less  intimate  association 
of  noun  and  adjective,  the  latter,  with  its  noun,  being  felt  as  an  appos- 
itive  even  tho  not  set  off  by  a  comma.  Thas  the  usual  dat.  of  bu 
armc«  ^tnb  Is  bir  arnicn  ^iube,  but  this  easily  becomes  bir,  armem 
5tlnbe.  Cf.  further :  l^r  fdjbiicu  2)anif u,  ye  fair  ladies,  but  i^r,  fd^onc 
2)amen,  you,  fair  Iwlies;  cnc^,  tapfrc  ^el ben,  foil  cin  SSeib  begmingen 
(S.)  ?  shall  a  woman  conquer  you,  brave  heroes  f 

6.  In  general  two  successive  adjectives  are  either  both 
strong  or  both  weak,  according  to  what  precedes ;  e.  g.  guter 
alter  (not  alte)  2i5ein ;  ein  fd^bne^  neue^  (not  neue)  §au^.  But 
when  the  first  adjective  is  a  strong  genitive  or  dative,  the 
second  becomes  weak  if  it  is  not  coordinate  in  meaning  with 
the  first,  but  is  a  standing  epithet  of  the  noun ;  e.  g.  mit 
frifd^em,  f latent  Staffer,  with  fresh,  clear  water,  but  mit  frif d^em 
fdlnifd^en  SBaffer,  v^ith  fresh  cologne  ;  ein  9JJufter  ^ol^er  fittUd^en 
®tite,  a  model  of  high  moral  excellence,  i.  e.  a  moral  excel- 
lence which  is  high,  not  an  excellence  which  is  high  and 
moral;  Don  (jro^em  Jjolitifd^en  ^ntereffe,  of  great  political 
interest,  Tn  such  cases  coordinate  adjectives  are  usually 
separated  by  a  comma. 

a.  In  like  manner  the  adjectives  of  reference  which  dispense  with 
the  article  (  §  224,  3,  h)  may  weaken  a  following  adjective  ;  e.  g.  fo(« 
genber  bebcutcube  Umflaiib,  the  following  important  circumstance. 

289.  The  Predicate  Adjective.  (Supplementary  to 
§  110). 

1.  The  uninflected  appositional  predicate  must  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  inflected  attributive  in  agreement  with 
a  noun  understood ;  e.  g.  an  ^offnung  reid^,  im  ©lauben  feft, 
bad^t*  \(i)  —  (!^'\  ''^i^h  in  hope,  firm  in  faith,  I  thought  —  y 
ber  ^aifer,  fii^n  burd^  bie  errungenen  ©iege  (S.),  the  emperor, 
emboldened  by  the  victories  wo7i ;  but  aHe  59lenfd^en,  fd^Ied^te 
tDte  aud^  gute,  all  men,  bad  as  ivell  as  good ;  iDeiterer  SSerfel^r, 
frieblid^er  unb  friegerifd^er,  further  intercourse,  peaceful  and 
warlike. 

a.  While  the  appositional  predicate  is  not  rare,  especially  in  parti- 
cipial constructions,  it  is  much  less  common  in  German  than  in  Eng- 
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lish.  The  latter  is  compelled  to  place  the  adjective  after  its  noun 
whenever  the  adjective  is  qualified  by  a  phrase ;  but  in  most  such 
cases  Grerman  prefers  a  prepositive  attributive,  the  phrase  being 
thrown  in  between  the  adjective  and  a  preceding  article.  That  is  to 
say,  such  phrases  as  a  young  woman  proud  of  her  beauty^  a  hoy  prone 
to  idleness^  in  a  manner  very  painful  to  me,  become  in  German,  usu- 
ally, cine  juiigc,  auf  t^rc  @d)onl)eit  ftoljc  S)ame ;  etu  iwv  gaul^clt  gcnclg* 
ter  ^nabc ;  in  eincr  fiir  mtd^  l^b^fl  fc^nicrgUdicn  SBclfc. 

2.  Of  the  adjectives  which  are  used  only  in  the  predicate 
and  hence  never  inflected  (§  109,  4),  the  most  important 
are  as  follows : 

ab^olb,  unfriendly  gar,  done  not,  necessary 

abwcnbig,  alienated  getrofl,  cor^ent  nil^e,  useful 

anjld^tlg,  in  sight  getwa^r,  aware  quer,  oblique 

angfl,  anxious  gettjortig,  expectant  quitt,  quits 

auSfinbig,  evident  gram,  offended  fc^ulb,  to  blame 

bcrclt,  ready  ^ab^aft,  in  possession  tcit^aft,  participant 

brad^,  fallow  ^anbgcmein,  hand  to  hand     \inpa%  unsuited 

clngcbcn!,  mindful  lunb,  known  tjcrtuflig,  lacking 

fclnb,  hostile  (cib,  grievous 

a.  Several  of  the  above  occur  chiefly  in  set  phrases ;  as  abttJcnblg 
madden,  alienate;  au^finbtg  madjew,  find ;  gettja^r  tDcrben,  notice;  Iclb 
tun,  make  sorry ;  Dcrluftig  gc^cn,  become  lost. 

6.  In  old  German  predicate  adjectives  were  declined  —  a  state  of 
affairs  from  which  has  survived  DoIIcr,  as  stereotyped  case-form  of 
Doll ;  e.  g.  ba  bcr  ^Immct  cotter  @terne  gtii^t  (G.),  since  the  sky  shines 
full  of  stars;  ba«  gag  ift  t)ot(cr  SScin,  the  cask  is  full  of  wine.  Of  like 
origin  are  ^albcr,  half,  and  fclbcr,  self. 

290.  The  Substantive  Adjective.  An  uninflected  ad- 
jective is  sometimes  used  substantively  in  set  phrases ; 
e.  g.  gufrieben  jaud^jet  grojs  unb  flein  (G.),  great  and  small 
shout  contentedly;  ein  Sud^  fiir  alt  unb  jung,  a  look  for  old 
and  young ;  glcid^  imb  gleicl)  gcfelft  fi(^  gern,  hirds  of  a 
feather  flock  together.  Analogous  is  the  elliptical  use  of 
the  adjective  in  such  a  phrase  as  Don  jung  (xVi\,from  youth 
ujp, 

1.  The  names  of  languages  are  substantive  adjectives  which  are 
indeclinable,  except  immediately  after  a  form  of  ba«  ;  e.  g.  \6)  Icrne 
2)cutfc^,  I  am  learning  German;  tuie  ^eifjt  c«  auf  (SngJifti^  ?  In  mein 
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geUebted  !5)eutft^  (G.),  into  my  beloved  German;  hit  TltxtmaU  clne«  git- 
ten  grangbfifd^,  the  marks  of  a  good  French.  But  er  fpric^t  ba«  !S)eutf(l^ 
gut;  im  S)ciitfc^cn  tiigt  man,  meim  man  pflld^  ifl  (G.)-  Yet  one  says 
ba«  ftcutige  2)cutfc^  (not  S)cutfcf)c). 

a.  Adjectives  denoting  color  when  used  substantively  are  neuter 
nouns  without  inflection  save  sometimes  a  genitive  in  9 ;  bad  fd^dne 
S3Iau  (not  53(aue)  bc«  ^linmel«,  the  lovely  blue  of  the  sky ;  ®c^attie« 
ruiigcn  bed  ©riind,  shades  of  green, 

2.  Several  English  nouns  are  represented  in  German  by 
substantive  adjectives  that  follow  the  rules  of  adjective 
declension ;  e.  g.  ein  Seamier,  a7i  official,  ber  93eamte,  eined 
SSeamten,  bie  Seamten ;  mein  SSertDanbter,  vnj  kinsman,  ber 
SSertuanbte,  bie  35erlt)anbten  ;  bag  91u^ere,  the  exterior,  but  fein 
2lu^ereg,  his  or  its  exterior.  Such  words  are  subject  to  the 
same  uncertainty  of  inflection  as  other  adjectives  after 
atte,  anbere,  etc.  (§  288,  3,  a) ;  e.  g.,  aHe  ©ele^rte(n)  ;  ijiele 
35eamte(n). 

a.  Such  a  substantive  adjective,  if  preceded  by  a  strong  adjective, 
may  become  weak,  especially  in  the  neut.  and  the  gen.  pi. ;  e.  g.  eln 
ft^bncd  ^iufjerc  (instead  of  ^jlufjcrc*),  a  beautiful  exterior;  tin  ^eU 
Ileber  ^Jermanbten.  So,  too,  one  meets  with  ciu  grower  ©ele^rte,  a  great 
scholar^  and  fein  retc^er  33crttjaubte,  his  rich  relative :  but  ©cle^rter  and 
SScrttJanbtcr  are  better.  In  the  nom.-acc.  pi.  without  article  SBerttjanbte, 
S3eanite,  are  better  than  3Sertt)anbten,  S3camten.  But  in  the  dat.  sing, 
without  article  usage  prefers  the  weak  form  ;  e.  g.  man  Ibnnte  l^m  aid 
©eamten  (rather  than  SBeamtcm)  tDculg  ftonrerfeu  (Andresen),  one 
could  reproach  him  with  little  as  official.  Notice  further  clu  bummer 
3unge  (not  hunger),  a  stupid  youth. 

291.  Adjectives  and  Prepositions.  As  in  English  the 
use  of  prepositions  after  adjectives  is  highly  idiomatic. 
The  following  examples  will  illustrate  (see  further  under 
prepositions) : 

ad^tjam  auf  (ace),  heedful  or  blag  tjor  (dat.),  pale  with 

arm  an  (dat.),  poor  in  btinb  auf  or  an  (dat.),  blind  in 

aufmcrffam  auf  (ace),  attentive  to  bofc  auf  (ace),  angry  at 

bangc  tJor  (dat.),  afraid  of  cifcrfiid^tig  auf  (ace),  jealous  of 

beglcrtg  wad),  eager  for  cmpfauglicf)  filr,  susceptible  to 

befd^omt  iiber  (ace),  ashamed  of  cmpfiubUd^  gegeu,  sensitive  to 

beforgt  um,  anxious  ahout  fat)ig  :;u  (or  gen.),  capable  of 
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freunbUd^  ^t^en,  friendly  toward  fitter  t)ov  (dat.),  safe  from 

hranf  am  ^ergen,  sick  at  heart  fto(g  auf  (ace),  proud  of 

nclbifd^  auf  (ace),  envious  of  taub  gegcn,  dect/"  toward 

rclc^  an  (dat.),  rich  in  ijcrllcbt  in' (ace),  enamored  of 

292.  Comparison  with  et  and  eft  is  not  confined,  as  in 
English,  to  short  words ;  e.  g.  ber  aCerc^riftlid^fte  ftbnig, 
the  most  Christian  king ;  bo^  allererbarmlic^^IangtDeUigfte 
Sing  t)on  ber  SBelt. 

1.  A  participle  should  not  be  compared  unless  it  is  in  u§e, 
or  admits  of  use,  as  an  adjective  in  the  positive  degree ;  e.  g. 
reijenber,  more  charming  ;  am  bebeutenbften,  most  importaiit ; 
bie  gehjagtefte  3[nnal^me,  the  boldest  assumption.  But  excep- 
tions are  very  frequent  in  the  classics ;  e.  g.  ettDa^  Unter^ 
rid^tenbere^  (II-)'  something  more  instructive ;  an  bem  in  bie 
2lugen  faHenbften  Drte  (L.)  in  the  most  obvious  place ;  auf  ber 
blul^enbften  SBiefe  (U-)»  ^^  ^^^^  most  floivenj  meadoiv. 

2.  Adjectives  in  Ifc^  may  drop  the  e  of  the  superlative  ending  cfl, 
but  should  retain  the  f ;  e.g.  ber  narrtfdjcflc or  narrifcf)ftc  not  ndrrifd)tc. 

293.  Umlaut  in  the  Comparative  and  Superlative  ap- 
pears in  fewer  words  than  formerly.  In  the  classics  we 
find  such  forms  as  betjciglid^er,  flad)er,  fliircr,  which  iare  no 
longer  used.  Forms  with  umlaut  are  often  heard  in  the 
dialects  where  the  literaiy  language  prefers  the  unmodi- 
fied vowel.  The  following  adjectives  regularly  have 
umlaut  in  the  comparative,  the  *  marking  those  for 
which  usage  is  unsettled : 

alt,  old  grob,  rude  ianq,  long 

axQ,  bad  grog,  great  nat),  near 

orm,  poor  ^art,  hard  *na%  wet 

*bang,  afraid  ijodj,  high  rot,  red 

*b(a6,  pale  jung,  young  \^ax^,  sharp 

*bra»,  *  good '  fatt,  cold  *f(^ma(,  narrow 

bnmm,  stupid  *taxQ,  stingy  \d)\vad),  weak 

fromm,  pious  Kug,  clever  ft^ttjar^,  black 

*gc|unb,  healthy  txant,  sick  ftarf,  strong 

*giott,  smooth  lurj,  short  Warm,  warm 
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a.  The  fonns  without  umlaut  seem  preferable  in  case  of  bang,  Mag, 
bra»  (brat)cr,  bcr  braoftc  are  South  German),  gcfunb,  targ  ;  those  with 
umlaut  in  case  of  gtatt,  nag,  f(i)mal. 

294.  Absolute  and  Relative  Comparison.  In  relative 
comparison  one  object  is  compared  with  another  or  with 
others,  as  in  er  ift  alter  aU  id^ ;  bie  SRofe  i[t  bie  fd)6n[te  aUer 
93lumen.  Absolute  comparison  expresses  simply  an  emi- 
nent degree ;  e.  g.  eine  altere  S)ame,  an  elderly  lady  ;  bie 
neueren  ©|)rad^en,  the  modem  languages;  ein  l)6d^[t  tel)r== 
reid)e^  93ud^,  a  most  instructive  book. 

1.  The  relative  superlative  is  usually  preceded  byber  and 

may  be  qualified  by  a  prefixed  aHer,  by  some  other  partitive 

genitive,  or  by  a  phrase  with  tjon ;  e.  g.  ber  aHerfut^nfte  §e(b, 

the  boldest  of  all  heroes ;  ber  ©liter  l^bd^fte^,  the  highest  of 

blessings  ;  bem  drmUd^ften  \)on  alien  ©rbenf  5^nen  (G.),  the  poorest 

of  all  the  sons  of  earth, 

a.  Except  otterUebfl,  which  is  now  felt  as  an  absolute  superlative, 
a  relative  superlative  without  ber  may  not  stand  in  the  predicate; 
one  may  say  ba«  ©itb  ift  aflcrUebfl,  is  most  lovely,  but  not  Ifl  fd^bnft, 
nor  aflcrtd)5np. 

2.  The  absolute  superlative  is  generally  denoted  by  an 

adverb,  as  i}'6(i)%  ciu^erft,  fel^r,  red^t,  iiberau^,  burd^  unb  burd^; 

or  by  composition,  as  lt)unberfd^5n,  wonderfully  fine ;  hlnU 

iDenig,  mighty  little  ;  ^ubelua^,  wet  as  a  drowned  rat, 

a.  Occasionally  the  inflected  superlative  is  used  absolutely ;  e.  g. 
n)cU  c«  btc  Wenigflen  fbnnen  (G.),  since  very  few  can  do  it;  l^cibenfd^af* 
ten,  bie  fid)  In  feincm  fc^bnftcn  !?cibc  barftefltcn  (Arndt),  passions  which 
showed  themselves  in  his  moat  beautiful  body.  But  in  the  last  example 
n)unberbar  fc^onen  would  be  more  idiomatic. 

3.  After  ein  an  inflected  superlative  is  not  in  general  to 
be  approved,  since  a  highest  is  necessarily  the  highest.  Still 
one  meets  with  ein  t)5d^fte^  SBefen,  a  supreme  Being  ;  cf .  also 
eg  flibt  ein  Stu^erfte^  in  alien  S)in9en,  there  is  an  extreme  in  all 
things,     Goethe  is  fond  of  this  construction. 

4.  For  the  greatest  possible  one  may  say  bcr  gro6tmogItd)c  or  ber 
moglid^P  grofje.  The  former  is  more  logical,  the  latter  probably  more 
usual.  An  awkward  double  superlative,  ber  gro§tmbgUd)fle,  also  occurs. 
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5.  The  phrase  with  am  (§  112)  forms  a  relative  super- 
lative capable  of  use  only  in  the  predicate.  Its  ordinary  and 
proper  function  is  to  compare  an  object  not  with  other 
objects,  but  with  itself  under  other  conditions ;  e.  g.  ©d^iHer 
toax  am  grb^ten  ate  Dramatiler,  S.  was  greatest  as  dramatist. 
Here  am  0r5^ten  =  at  the  greatest ;  cf .  English  at  his  best, 
Cf.  further,  e^  tt)dre  mir  am  liebften,  it  would  be  most  agreeable 
to  me,  i.  e.  /  should  prefer,  but  e^  h)dre  mir  du^erft  lieb,  it 
would  be  extremely  agreeable  to  me, 

a.  But  modern  German  often  uses  the  phrase  with  am  in  compar- 
ing an  object  with  other  objects. 

295.  Comparison  with  mtfft  and  am  meiften  is  less 
common  than  with  more  and  most  in  English  (§  292). 
The  form  with  met)r  is  to  be  preferred  whenever  the 
comparison  is  between  different  qualities  rather  than 
between  different  degrees  of  the  same  quality ;  e.  g.  cr  ift 
met)r  geletirt  al^  f(ug,  he  is  more  learned  than  wise. 

a.  But  even  in  this  case  good  writers  sometimes  use  the  comparative 
in  cr ;  thus  Goethe  has  crnfler  a(S  licblic^,  more  serious  than  winsome, 

1.  Tltf)X  and  am  mcifleu  are  also  used  in  comparing  the  indeclin- 
ables  in  §  289,  2  ;  e.  g.  fie  toax  mc^r  fc^ulb  a(«  id)  (G.),  she  was  more  to 
blame  than  I;  tt)a8  mir  am  mei|ien  Icib  tut,  what  grieves  me  viost. 

2.  Aside  from  the  cases  mentioned  above,  comparison 
with  me^r  and  am  meiften  may  occur  where  it  is  not  strictly 
required,  especially  with  participial  adjectives ;  e.  g.  niemanb 
ift  met)r  gej)lagt  (G.),  more  plagued ;  ber  am  meiften  (jeHIbcte 
(G.),  the  most  cultivated  ;  ein  mel^r  befonnene^  ©emiit  (Platen), 
a  more  circumspect  disposition. 

3.  Note  that  the  simple  mcift  as  modifier  does  not  form  a  super- 
lative, but  =  meiften^, /or  the  most  part;  e.  g.  pc  Ifl  metft  Jlcbcn^tuilr* 
btfl,  does  not  mean  she  is  most  amiable,  but  sfie  is  amiable  as  a  gene- 
ral  thing. 

296.  Defective  and  Irregular  Comparison.     (Supple 
mentary  to  §  114). 

1.  The  following  adjectives,  denoting  position,  have  no 
positive  except  in  the  form  of  the  preposition  or  adverb 
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from  which  they  are  derived  :  au^er,  outer  ;  jointer,  hinder  ; 
\x\XKVC,  inner ;  xCx^tx,  lower ;  obit,  upper;  nnttx,  lower;  borber, 
further  forward.  The  superlative  is  formed  in  each  case  by 
adding  ft  to  the  comparative ;  ber  au^erfte,  ber  ^interfte  etc. 

2.  W\ttUx,  middle  (superlative  mitte(fl),  has  positive  meaning,  the 
real  positive  mittel  having  gone  out  of  use  except  in  compounds  :  thus 
ble  iOiittelftufe  or  bie  mlttlere  @tufe,  the  middle  stage. 

8.  The  stem  of  erjl,  flrst^  appears  in  tl^e,  before,  and  c^cr,  ere ;  that 
of  le^t,  Idst^  in  the  obsolete  ia%  lazy.  (Srfleft  and  le^tefl  occur^  but  are 
needless  monstrosities. 

4.  For  Goethe's  meiner  =  mc^r  mcin,  see  §  808, 2. 

USE  OF  THE  NUMERALS 

297.  Notes  upon  the  Cardinals.    The  form  cini^  is  used 

in  counting  (where  no  noun  is  thought  of),  except  when 

unb  follows ;  e.  g.  ciiii^,  p)C\,  brci ;  cinmal  ciniS  ift  cin^ ; 

^unbert  unb  ein^ ;  but  ein  unb  jtDanjig.     So  too  in  giving 

the  time,  e.  g.  I)alD  ciiti^,  half  past  12.     But  in  all  these 

cases  ein  is  also  correct,  and  is  preferred  in  parts  of 

Germany. 

a.  A  thousand  and  one  nights  (the  noun  being  fern.)  =  taufenb  unb 
elne  SSl0i6)i ;  but  a  hundred  and  one  reasons,  or  years  (the  noun  being 
mas.  or  neu.),  =  ^unbert  unb  ein  ©riinbe,  3a^re, 

1.  The  declined  forms  jtoeier,  brcicr,  gtt)cien,  breien  are  apt 
to  be  used  when  the  case  would  not  otherwise  be  obvious ; 
e.  g.  burd^  5tt)eicr  B^wgen  5Wunb  (G.),  by  the  mouth  of  two 
witnesses  ;  tt)a§  gU)eien  ju  breit  ift  breien  ju  enge,  too  broad  for 
two,  too  narrow  for  three, 

a  Down  to  about  the  close  of  the  18th  century  the  form  gn)ccn, 
twain,  was  used  for  the  mas.  and  neu.,  and  groo  for  the  fem.;  thus 
Voss  wrote  gmo  ^la6)it  guglcid^  unb  gmecn  ber  %Qi%\  These  forms,  as 
also  the  ordinal  gn)Ot-  =  gttJelt-,  are  now  obsolete  or  dialectic. 

2.  The  numbers  from  brei  to  jU)5lf  are  generally  unvaried, 
but  may  form  a  nominative  or  accusative  in  e  (less  often  a 
dative  in  en)  in  colloquial  language,  when  no  noun  follows ; 
e.g.  e§  U)aren  unfer  funfe,^ve  of  us.    Note  also  the  phrases 
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auf  alien  bieren,  on  all  fours ;  mit  Dicren,  with  coach  and 
four ;  bor  bicren  (G.),  before  ^  o'clock, 

8.  gilnfje^n,  fttnfjlg  are  better  than  funfge^n,  funfglg.  5uf gcl^u,  fuf» 
gig  are  colloquial.  The  short  forms  fecl);ie^n,  fe(l)3lfl,  ftebge^n,  fiebglg, 
are  more  common  than  fec^Sjel)!!,  fecl)83ig,  fieben^e^n,  fiebenglg. 

4.  §unbert  and  tauf enb  can  l)e  used  as  substantives ;  e.  g. 
Diele  §unbcrte,  many  hundreds  ;  ju  !Jaufenben,  by  thousands, 
■JJJillion  is  regularly  so  used ;  hence  jtDci  50littionen,  not  jt^ei 
3Kiaion. 

298.  Expressions  of  Time.  In  giving  a  date  the  year 
is  designated  by  a  cardinal  number,  with  or  without  pre- 
ceding im  Sa^re;  e.g.  (Sd)iUer  i[t  1805  geftorbcn  (or  im 
Sat)re  1805,  but  in  1805  is  not  good),  Schiller  died  in 
1805. 

1.  The  day  of  the  month  is  designated  by  an  inflected 
ordinal,  with  preceding  article,  followed  by  the  name  of  the 
month  without  preposition ;  thus  am  4.  (or  4tcn,  both  l)eing 
read  biertcn)  ^uli,  1776,  on  July  ^,  1776,  In  dating  a  letter 
the  accusative  without  preposition  (ben  4.  ^uli,  1776)  is 
usual. 

2.  For  the  time  of  day  the  following  are  the  usual  forms 
of  expression :  um  fed^^  (Ul^r),  at  six  (o'clock) ;  c§  ift  6  Dorbei, 
or  nad^  6,  it  Is  past  6 ;  cin  3Sicrtc(  (auf)  7,  a  quarter  past  6 ; 
Ifotb  7,  half  past  6  ;  brei  33icrtcl  (auf)  7,  a  quarter  to  7. 

8.  It  happened  in  the  fifties  =  e«  gcfcf)a^  in  ben  filnf/jigcr  Sal^ten,  or 
In  ben  gunfjigern.    The  same  for  a  man  in  the  fifties, 

299.  Numeral  Derivatives.  Besides  those  mentioned 
in  §  118  are  to  be  noted : 

1.  Iteratives  in  mal,  as  brcimal,  thrice  ;  multiplicatives  in 
f ad^,  as  brcifad^,  threefold  ;  variatives  in  erici,  denoting  num- 
ber of  kinds,  as  breicrlei,  of  three  kinds  ;  ordinal  adverbs  in 
en^,  as  brittcn^,  thirdly, 

2.  The  obsolete  or  archaic  compounds  of  felb ;  e.  g.  Id^  fu^r  felb« 
brltt(cr),  I  traveled  with  two  others  (myself  the  third) ;  fetbDlcrl,  with 
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three  others^  etc.  @e(banber,  with  one  other^  takes  the  place  of  fcIB* 
gltJeit-,  anber  having  once  been  commonly  used  in  the  sense  of  second 
(aecundus) ;  cf.  am  anbcru  XaQt,  on  the  following  day. 

SYNTAX   OF   THE   PRONOUN 
THE  PERSONAL  PRONOUNS 

300.  The  Genitive  of  the  pei*sonal  pronouns  occurs 
mostly  with  verbs,  adjectives  and  numerals ;  e.  g.  fd^one 
meincr  (Heine),  spare  vie;  \{)x  Snftrumcntc  fpottct  mcin  (G.), 
mock  me ;  bcin  bcnf^  id)  allc  3^^^  ^  think  of  thee  (song) ; 
fcincr  luiciiigcbcnt,  itnmindful  of  him.  After  nouns  it  is 
rare ;  e.  g.  buret)  bic  9L?crgcffcnl)eit  bcincr  (H.),  forgetfulness 
of  yoii ;  aw^  SJcradjtung  cucr  (S.),  from  contcmjH  of  you. 

1.  The  short  forms  mcin,  bcin,  fcin,  are  older  than  meincr, 
beincr,  fcincr,  and  are  probably  possessives  in  their  origin. 
They  occur  chiefly  in  poetry.  In  the  genitive  plural  the 
original  and  proper  forms  are  unfcr  and  cucr,  but  unfrcr  and 
eurcr  occur  in  the  classics ;  e.  g.  unb  curcr  nja^rlid^  l^dtt*  id) 
nid^t  0Cf C^lt  (S.),  I  should  not  have  missed  you  ;  ya  bann  bebarf 
e^  unfcrcr  nid)t  mc^r  (S.). 

2.  The  old  gen.  eS  still  survives  in  certain  locutions,  but  is  no  longer 
felt  as  a  gen. ;  e.  g.  id^  bin  c*  miibe,  bin  e«  guf rtebcu,  /  am  tired  of  it^ 
satined  with  it^  where  it  is  felt  as  an  ace.  ;  e8  ntinmt  micf)  ^unber,  / 
wonder,  v^rhere  it  is  felt  as  a  nom.  (§  266,  1,  d), 

301.  The  Pronouns  of  Address.  The  literary  use  of 
the  pronouns  of  address  is  a  somewhat  complicated  sub- 
ject, the  bare  essentials  of  which  are  as  follows : 

a.  Originally  bu  w^as  the  only  pronoun  used  in  addressing  one  per- 
son. In  the  9th  century  the  plu.  i()r  began  to  be  employed  in  certain 
social  relations  for  politeness'  sake,  bu  being  retained  for  all  cases 
where  formal  politeness  would  be  either  unnecessary  or  out  of  place, 
e.g.  in  addressing  intimates,  inferiors,  the  lower  animals,  inanimate 
objects,  the  heart,  the  soul,  one's  self  in  soliloquy  ;  also  in  prayers 
and  apostrophes  to  supernatural  beings,  absent  or  imaginary  persons, 
abstract  qualities,  etc.  This  has  always  been,  and  still  largely  con- 
tinues to  be,  the  usage  of  the  higher  poetry. 
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1.  In  the  classics,  then,  il^r^  as  applied  to  one  person,  is 
polite  or  deferential,  while  bu  is  simply  natural.  2)u  may 
imply  familiarity  or  contempt,  but  it  may  also  comport  with 
the  highest  regard  —  a  regard  that  feels  no  need  of  artificial 
speech. 

a.  Thus  in  Goethe's  Iphigenie  and  Tasso  the  characters  use  only 
bu.  Sometimes  fine  shades  of  meaning  turn  upon  the  use  of  the  pro- 
noun :  thus  in  TeU,  1. 1690,  the  change  from  i^r  to  bit  marks  the  clear- 
ing up  of  a  lover's  misunderstanding.  In  Faust,  1. 800,  the  transition 
from  bu  to  i^r  marks  a  descent  from  the  tone  of  reverence  to  that  of 
everyday  polite  intercourse.  In  Nathan  the  hero  uses  the  polite  l^r 
to  the  obscure  Templar,  but  stands  on  his  dignity  in  returning  the 
Sultan's  bu  with  bu. 

2.  Toward  the  end  of  the  16th  century  began  the  practice 
of  using  §crr,  ^rau  and  ^rdulein  as  a  polite  circumlocution 
for  il^r.  This  led  presently  to  the  use  of  tx,  he,  and  fie,  she, 
as  pronouns  of  address. 

a.  Both  usages  survive  in  the  classics  ;  e.  g.  luafi  ^tijt  bem  ^errn  iju 
©ienjlen  (Faust,  1.  1322)  ?  how  can  I  serve  the  gentleman  (i.  e.  you)  ? 
fommc  ber  ^err  nur  mieber  mit  nuriicf,  just  come  back  again  with  me, 
(Nathan,  I,  8,  yrhere  the  Friar,  who  usually  says  i^r  to  the  Templar, 
several  times  substitutes  the  more  ceremonious  ber  ^crr) ;  fud^'  Sr  ben 
rebUc^en  @ett)inn  (Faust,  1.  548),  seek  you  (i.  e.  let  him,  the  ^ gentleman^ 
seek)  honest  gain;  ad)  fe^  ®ie  nur  (ibid.  1.  2881),  oh,  just  see! 

b,  Sr  was  at  first  the  acme  of  politeness ;  it  survived  longest  as  a 
form  of  address  to  a  social  or  official  inferior,  as  from  ruler  to  subject, 
master  to  servant,  teacher  to  pupil.  In  the  classics  the  sudden  tran- 
sition from  bu  to  (Sr  may  denote  vexation,  as  in  Fau^t,  1.  648  and  1. 
2304 ;  that  from  Sr  to  bu,  as  in  Faust,  1.  2882,  an  increase  of  cordial- 
ity, a  putting  aside  of  ceremony. 

3.  The  next  stage  was  the  employment  of  ©ic,  they,  in 
the  sense  of  you, 

a.  This  grew  out  of  the  use  of  a  verb  in  8.  plu.  with  titles ;  e.  g. 
Sure  9}?aieftdt  fmb,  your  majesty  are,  instead  of  is;  §err  Softer  ttjurs 
ben  faterf)lfiert  (Faust,  1.  3623),  the  doctor  were  catechized.  In  such 
a  locution  as  the  last,  if  a  pronoun  were  to  take  the  place  of  ^oftor, 
it  could  only  be  fie,  they.  This  awkward  form  of  address,  which 
poetry  for  the  most  part  repudiates,  became  established  about  the 
middle  of  the  18th  century. 
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4.  At  present,  then,  in  the  language  of  common  life,  one 
uses  Sie  in  addressing  strangers  (one  or  more),  acquaint- 
ances, or  any  but  very  intimate  friends.  Social  differences 
count  for  nothing,  except  that  for  princes  and  high  digni- 
taries the  old  forms  gucr  (6urc)  ©naben,  §o^eit,  SWajeftat, 
©jcellcnj  etc.  with  plural  verb  are  still  in  use.  2)u  is  said  to 
a  member  of  one's  family,  an  intimate  friend,  a  very  young 
child,  an  animal  or  a  thing.  ^{;r  is  appropriate  only  as 
plural ;  i.  e.  in  adressing  several  persons  each  one  of  whom 
would  be  bu.  In  advertisements  and  notices  to  the  public 
at  large  good  usage  avoids  a  pronoun  of  direct  address. 

6.  As  to  the  writing  of  the  pronouns  of  address  usage  is  still  some- 
what unsettled.  @le  and  3^r,  when  they  mean  you  and  your,  are 
always  given  a  capital.  Also  Qx,  'Bie  =  «^c,  and  their  possessives, 
are  best  written  with  a  capital  when  used  in  address.  As  to  bu,  bein, 
il^r,  tnex,  there  is  no  uniformity,  but  3^r  rather  than  tl^r  is  usual  hi  re- 
ferring to  one  person.  The  rules  recommend  that  these  pronouns  be 
given  a  capital  in  letters,  where  the  word  will  fall  under  the  eye  of 
the  person  addressed. 

302.  Omission  of  Personal  Pronouns.  As  a  rule  a 
pronominal  subject  is  expressed,  except  in  the  imperar 
tive,  but  id),  bu,  cr,  fie,  c^^,  are  often  omitted  in  colloquial 
language ;  e.  g.  (id))  bantc  Sljncn,  thank  you ;  (id))  bitte, 
^please';  {c§)  fd)abet  md)t^,  it  does  no  harm;  (id))  I)ci6c 
aWagiftcr  {Faust,  1.  360);  (bu)  erteuueft  baun  (ibid.  1.  422); 
(er)  gefjt  ba  ftrQ*3  (ibid.  1.  2867). 

a.  For  the  omission  of  eS  with  impersonal  verbs  see  §  204,  2. 

1.  Far  less  common  is  the  omission  of  tt)ir,  i^r,  fic  (plu.),  but  cases 
occur. 

2.  In  the  imperative  bu  and  i{;r  are  omitted  imless  em- 
phatic, as  in  fu^rc  bu  mein  §ccr  (S.),  do  thou  lead  my  army. 
The  other  pronouns  er,  fie,  tt)ir,  ©ie,  are  always  expressed. 

3.  The  omission  of  id^  in  letter-writing  is  characteristic  of 
the  commercial  style ;  e.  g.  ^t^r  ©eef^rte^  bom  geftrigen  2)atum 
l^abe  erl^alten,  (/)  am  in  receipt  of  your  favor  of  yesterday. 
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303.  Special  Uses  of  t^.  Besides  serving  as  pronoun 
of  reference  to  a  neuter  noun,  c^  lias  a  variety  of  special 
uses,  as  follows : 

1.  As  indefinite  subject  of  impersonal  verbs ;  e.  g.  c^ 
regnet ;  e^  tut  mir  leib.  The  poets  often  use  such  an  im- 
personal c^  to  convey  an  idea  of  something  mysterious,  vast, 
or  gruesome ;  e.  g.  ba^nlo^  licgt  e^  Jointer  mir  (S.),  a  trackless 
waste  lies  behind  me  ;  rcgt  fid^'g  nid^t  quiCenb  fd^on  (Cr.)^  ^ 
there  not  already  a  quickenhig  stir  ? 

a.  The  cd  in  eS  glbt,  there  is,  denotes  in  a  general  way  the  situation, 
or  state  of  affairs,  which  'gives/  i.  e.  affords,  or  produces,  what  is  de- 
noted by  the  object  (cf.  §  340).  Quite  similar  is  the  e8  in  ed  Ijat  ®e= 
fa^r,  there  is  danger;  c«  fe^t  ^icbc,  there  is  a  fight  on. 

2.  As  subject  of  ift  or  finb  (without  reference  to  the  gender 
or  number  of  the  predicate  noun)  in  expressions  of  identity ; 
e.  g.  c^  ift  mein  Srubcr  ;  eg  ift  meinc  Sd^hjefter ;  eg  finb  g^reunbe 
Don  mir,  they  are  friends  of  mine. 

a.  But  for  it  is  J,  it  was  you,  etc.  (where  the  predicate  is  itself  a 
pronoun),  German  reverses  the  order,  saying  icf)  bin  eg,  bu  luarft  (@lc 
iuaren)  e«,  etc. 

3.  As  expletive,  or  formal  subject,  with  all  sorts  of  verbs, 
to  anticipate  a  real  subject  which,  for  any  reason,  is  to  come 
after  the  verb.  This  use  of  eg  is  only  in  part  parallel  to 
that  of  English  there;  e.g.  eg  tvax  einmal  ein  5lonig,  there 
was  once  a  king  ;  eg  lebe  bie  ^reil^eit !  long  live  freedom  !  eg 
irrt  ber  5Kenfd^,  man  errs, 

a.  The  office  of  the  expletive  in  such  cases  is  simply  to  justify  the 
inversion.  In  old  German,  however,  and  even  later  in  poetry,  the 
inversion  may  occur  without  c« ;  e.  g.  \cl\j  ciii  ^uab'  ci'.i  9Jo§lcin  fle^n 
(G.),  a  hoy  saw  a  little  rose  growing. 

4.  As  indefinite  object  with  certain  verbs,  taking  the 
place  of  English  it,  things,  matters ;  e.g.  eg  ift  o^ne  83eifj)iel, 
n)ie  fie*g  treiben  (S.),  how  they  carry  things  on  ;  ujie  Ujir'g  bann 
fo  l^errlid^  U)eit  gebrad^t  (G.),  how  tee  have  brought  matters  so 
glo7*iously  far. 
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a.  Sometimes  eS  is  used  loosely  for  an  object  or  subject  inferrible 
from,  but  not  distinctly  contained  in,  the  context.  See  e.  g.  Faust, 
11.  286,  534. 

5.  To  avoid  repetition  of  a  noun,  adjective,  pronoun,  or 
clause ;  e.  g.  er  ift  glucf (id^  (ift  ©clcl^rter,  ift  eincr  ber  ©ro^en), 
xi)  bin  e^  nid^t,  he  is  happy  (is  a  scholar,  is  one  of  the  leaders), 
I  am  not;  tDie  Die!  Ul^r  ift  c^?  id^  U)et^  eg  nid^t,  what  time  is 
it?    I  do  not  know, 

6.  To  refer  to  a  number  of  persons  in  a  general  way ;  e.  g.  tt)a«  jtd^ 
foiifl  an  mcinem  IHeb  erfrcuet,  itjenn  c«  no(i^  lebt  (Faust,  1.  24),  they  who 
(Was)  orvce  delighted  in  my  song,  if  they  still  live. 

304.  The  Reflezive.  In  a  simple  independent  sentence 
the  reflexive  of  the  third  person  is  always  \\6) ;  e.  g.  fie 
^atte  fcin  ®e(b  bet  fic^,  she  had  no  money  with  her;  ber 
Sirieg  bringt  @(enb  mit  fid^,  war  brings  misery  with  it ;  fie 
t)aben  eine  fd^fine  3wtwnft  t)or  fic^,  they  have  a  fine  future 
before  them, 

a.  But  in  old  German,  just  as  in  the  English  of  the  above  examples, 
the  personal  pronoun  was  used  reflexively  in  the  dat.  The  usage  is 
common  down  to  the  18th  century  ;  e.  g.  bie  ^elben  fuib  l^nen  fclbfl  eln 
@6{6^  (Lii-)»  ^^^  heathen  are  a  law  unto  themselves. 

b.  <Bidj  not  referring  to  the  subject  is  rare,  but  one  may  say  ble 
greunb((^aft  Derblnbet  bie  9Wen(cf)en  unter  fici^,  binds  men  among  them- 
selves, i.  e.  together. 

1.  In  a  subordinate  clause  fid^  refers  to  the  subject  of  the 
clause,  the  subject  of  the  principal  verb  being  referred  to  by 
a  personal  pronoun ;  e.  g.  er  belobte  bie  ©olbaten,  bie  fid^  gel^or= 
fam  gegen  il^n  beU)iefen  l^atten  (Blatz),  he  praised  the  soldiers 
who  had  shown  themselves  obedient  to  him. 

a.  So,  too,  when  the  subordinate  clause  is  represented  by  an  infini- 
tive or  an  adjective :  e.  g.  fie  bat  i^n  fici^  gu  entfcf)ulbigfn  unb  fie  gu  be= 
gleiten,  to  excuse  himself  and  accompany  her ;  er  borgte  ba«  i^m  nbtige 
@elb,  he  borrowed  the  money  needful  to  him. 

2.  ©id^  as  reciprocal  may  be  ambiguous ;  fie  gefatten  fid^ 
may  mean  they  please  themselves  or  they  please  each  other. 
The  uncertainty  can  be  removed  by  the  use  of  the  true 
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reciprocal  einanber,  the  adverb  gegenfeitig,  mutually^  or  the 
Gallicism  ber  einc,  bcr  anbcrc,  —  fie  gcfattcn  fid^,  bcr  (bie)  cine 
bem  (ber)  anbem. 

8.  Observe  that  the  usual  equivalent  of  the  objective  myself,  thyself^ 
etc.  is  the  simple  m\^,  bi(^,  etc.  @elbfl  or  fclber  is  added  only  when 
emphasis  is  desired. 

THE  POSSESSIVES 

305.  The  Absolute  Possessive.  In  agreement  with  a 
noun  the  possessive  is  always  some  form  of  mein,  bein, 
fcin,  unfer,  euer,  i()r,  inflected  as  in  §  126  ;  but  for  the  pos- 
sessive used  absolutely,  i.  e.  without  a  noun,  there  is  a 
choice  between  three,  in  the  predicate  sometimes  four, 
forms  of  expression  ;  e.  g.  your  judgment  is  more  favor- 
able than  mine  =  3t)r  Urteil  ift  gunftiger  ate  meinc^,  or  ba^ 
meine,  or  ba^  meinige. 

a.  In  meaning  these  forms  are  to  a  large  degree  interchangeable, 
but  bcr  mcine  belongs  in  general  to  more  stately,  ber  ntcinigc,  to  more 
familiar  diction.  In  the  predicate  the  uninflected  form  implies  simple 
ownership,  while  inflection  may  denote  emphasis  or  contrast ;  e.  g. 
ba«  S3ucl)  ip  mein,  but  e«  ip  nic^t  bein  S3uc^,  e«  Ijl  meinc«. 

1.  Letters  end  with  such  formulas  bs  $o(i^acl)tung«DoU  3^r  (ber  3^re, 
bcr  S^rige),  respectfully  yours;  gang  ber  3^rige,  bcr  2)clnige,  etc. ;  3^r 
(2)cin)  trcucr,  ergcbeuer,  trcucftcr,  crgebcnflcr,  etc. 

2.  A  friend  of  mine,  a  relative  of  yours  =  ciit  grcunb  Don  mir,  ein 
33ertt)anbtcr  Don  3^ncn. 

306.  The  Compounds  metnetttiegen,  mtint^ltxiitn,  etc. 

1.  SKclnctlDcgen  comes  from  an  old  dat.  plu.  minen  wegen  (i.  e.  mci* 
nen  SBegcn)  used  adverbially.  Developing  an  excresent  t  the  phrase 
became  ntcincntnjcgcn,  which  is  still  sometimes  met  with,  tho  the  usual 
form  drops  n  before  t.  The  l)albcn  of  meinct^albcn  is  also  a  dat.  of 
^alh,  half,  behalf  sake;  here  again  the  stages  were  mcincn  ^albcn, 
mcinent^albcn,  meinct^albcn.  SWclnctroiUcn  comes  from  urn  mcincn 
SBiUcn,  for  my  sake,  with  the  same  phonetic  development  as  in  the 
other  cases. 

2.  In  mcincdgtcici^cn  we  have  the  adjective  gtctdft,  like,  governing  a 
preceding  gen.  which  logically  should  be  the  personal  pronoun  mcln 
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or  meiner,  but  became  the  possessive,  giving  my  like  instead  of  the  like 
of  me.  The  «  is  hard  to  account  for.  It  may  be  due  to  the  analogy 
of  beSgleici^en,  or  of  noun-stems  with  gen.  in  fi.  After  meinc*  the  adjec- 
tive naturally  took  a  weak  form. 

8.  Such  compounds  as  meincrfcitS,  on  my  part,  and  mtixit^itiU,  for 
my  part^  come  under  §  251,  8. 

307.  Notes  upon  fcln  and  i^r*  As  in  English  the 
possessive  of  the  third  person  may  refer  reflexively  to 
the  subject  of  the  sentence  (=  Latin  suus)  or  to  another 
noun  (-  Latin  ejus) ;  e.  g.  bie  ©onnc  uoHcnbet  i^re  Sieife, 
the  S2tn  completes  its  journey ;  \{)x  9(nb(ic!  gibt  ben  Gngelii 
©tartc  (G.),  its  aspect  (i.  e.  the  sight  of  it)  gives  strength  to 
the  angels, 

1.  Where  an  ambiguity  might  arise  it  should  be  avoided 
by  the  use  of  bcr  or  bcrfclbe  for  the  possessive  that  does  not 
refer  to  the  subject  of  the  sentence ;  e.  g.  er  Dcrbrangle  fcinen 
Srubcr  unb  trat  cm  beffen  ©telle  (or  an  ©telle  be^felben),  he 
crowded  out  his  brother  and  took  his  (the  brother's)  pla/^  y 
er  befud^te  feinen  Sol^n  unb  beffen  ^rau,  he  visited  his  son  and 
his  daughter-in-law, 

a.  Such  an  ambiguous  possessive  as  appears  in  the  English  he 
ordered  his  servant  to  polish  his  boots  can  be  avoided  in  German  by  the 
right  use  of  the  dative :  er  befall  feincni  S3ebienten  i^m  bie  ©tiefcl  511 
pni^tix  has  reference  to  the  master's  boots,  fid^  bie  ©tiefel  gu  ^uften,  to 
the  servant's  own  boots.  But  many  would  be  content  to  say  feine 
©ticfel  and  let  the  ambiguity  stand,  as  in  English. 

2.  Formerly  feln  might  refer  to  a  f em.  noun,  i^r  being  not  yet  in 
use  as  a  reflexive  possessive.  Traces  of  this  usage  survive  in  collo- 
quial phrases ;  e.  g.  bie  @a(^e  fjat  fcine  S^iit^tigfeit,  the  thing  is  quite 
true;  fcln  Xov  fennt  jebc  ^nlj,  every  cow  knows  her  own  gate. 

a.  Note  further  the  stereotyped  adverb  feincr  3eit,  meaning  not 
only  in  his  or  its  time,  but  in  her  time,  in  our  time,  or  simply  in  due 
time;  e.  g.  mir  tuaren  feiner  ^tit  ntuntere  S3ur(c^e,  we  were  merry  lads 
in  our  day. 

308.  Archaisms  and  Irregularities.  In  popular  poetry 
the  possessive   (of  course  unin  fleeted)   may  follow  its 
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noun ;  e.  g.  3iotanb  gebad^t^  im  §er jen  fein  =  in  feinem  ^er^ 
jen,  in  his  heart. 

1.  The  form  3^ro,  in  3»^ro  SWajcpfit,  your  Majesty^  is  an  old  gen. 
plu.  of  fie,  introduced  in  quite  modern  times  after  the  analogy  of  !J)ero 
(§  309,  5).  It  is  used  only  in  princely  titles,  and  is  either  mas.  or 
fern.,  sing,  or  plu. 

2.  The  comparison  of  a  possessive,  as  in  Goethe ^s  nun  ift  bad  meine 
mclner  aid  jemald,  now  mine  is  more  mine  than  ever,  is  a  bold  poetic 
license.    Ordinarily  one  would  say  mc^r  rneln* 
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309.  %tx.     (Supplementary  to  §§  129-131). 

1.  The  inflection  of  bcr  was  at  first  precisely  that  of  the 
definite  article,  the  long  forms  beffcn,  bcrcn,  benen  being  of 
quite  modern  origin.  Present  usage  prescribes  beff  en,  bcrcn, 
bcncn  when  the  pronoun  is  used  absolutely,  but  be^,  ber, 
ben  when  a  noun  follows;  e.g.  beg  Slbelg  rii^me  bid^  (S.), 
boast  of  that  nobility  ;  infolge  beffen,  in  corisequence  of  that, 

a.  But  beS,  ber,  are  used  absolutely  in  compounds ;  e.  g.  beSl^alb, 
be«tt)egen  (also  beffentluegeu),  bergtcic^cn,  etc.  Other  archaic  exceptions 
occur  in  the  classics ;  e.  g.  be«  mirb  Su^iter  ergrimmt  (G.),  at  that  Ju- 
piter becomes  wroth;  bie  @egcntt)art  beS,  bcr  bie  Conner  ttJirft  (S.),  the 
presence  of  him  that  hurls  the  thunderbolts. 

2.  For  the  genitive  plural  of  ber  the  usual  form  is  now 
beren,  unless  a  relative  clause  follows,  in  which  case  berer  is 
preferred,  especially  if  the  pronoun  refers  to  persons;  e.g. 
beren  l^abe  id^  Dtele  gefammelt  (G.),  /  have  collected  many  of 
them;  bie  SWi^gunft  berer,  bie  bag  llberma^  meine§  ©liidfeg 
beleibigte  (W.),  the  ill-will  of  those  whom,  the  excess  of  my 
happiness  offended, 

a,  !J)erer  occurs  before  noble  names  even  if  there  is  no  relative ; 
e.  g.  ba«  @cl^lo6  berer  oon  @tcin,  the  castle  of  the  Von  Steins. 

3.  2)er  is  the  pronoun  most  often  used  before  a  genitive 
or  phrase  with  bon,  to  take  the  place  of  a  noun  previously 
mentioned ;  e.  g.  bie  ffiege  ©otteg  finb  berfd^ieben  bon  benen  be§ 
3Kenf d^en,  the  ways  of  God  are  different  from  those  of  men  ; 
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bie  35et)ol!erung  £onbon§  ift  grower  aU  bie  Don  ^axx^,  greater 

than  that  of  Paris.     S)cricni0C  also  occurs  in  this  use,  but  is 

not  so  good. 

a.  5)a«,  for  bie  referring  to  persons,  is  usually  contemptuous ;  e.  g. 
ba«  {(^tenbert  itJic  bie  @cf)necfcn  (S.),  those  fellows  dawdle  like  snails. 

5.  !Dcro  is  an  old  gen.  plu.  once  common  in  ceremonious  address 
before  high  titles  ;  as  !Dcro  ©nabcn,  your  (properly  their)  Grace. 

310.  The  Compounds  of  ha  do  not  refer  to  living 
beings,  but  exceptions  occur  in  familiar  language ;  e.  g. 
cin  ^aar  ftcrlc,  tDoriiDcr  fie  ftreitcn  fOnncn  (G.),  a  brace  of 
fellows  to  quarrel  about ;  cin  SSotcr  I)atte  brci  ®ol)nc,  bauon 
(cf.  §  314)  mar  ber  altcftc  tlug  nnb  gefd)cit  (Gr.),  three  sons 
of  whom  the  eldest  was  shrewd  and  clever. 

1.  A  compound  of  ba  should  not  stand  as  the  antecedent 
of  a  relative ;  e.  g.  /  thought  of  what  you  said  =  xif  bad^te  an 
bag  (not  baran)^  h)ag  bu  fagtcft.  Note  also  that  some  prep- 
ositions, notably  o^ne,  never  combine  with  ba. 

2.  Tmesis  of  a  ba-compound  is  rare  in  literary  language,  but  com- 
mon in  certain  dialects  ;  e.  g.  ba  bel)Ute  mlcf)  @ott  Dor  (=  bauor  be^iitc 
mid)),  God  keep  me  from  that. 

311.  The  Determinatives.  JDc'rjcnige  is  an  emphatic  bcr 
used  to  particularize  the  antecedent  of  a  relative ;  e.  g. 
ha^  ift  bcrjcnigc,  Don  bcm  \\)\i  rebctcn,  that  is  the  man  we 
were  talking  about;  bicjcnige  greiljcit,  bie  id)  mir  l)erauj^= 
nef)mc  (Kant),  the  ( particular)  liberty  I  take. 

1.  ®erfe'Ibe  must  refer  to  something  already  known.  It 
is  a  frequent  substitute  for  cr,  fie,  e^ ;  e.  g.  ^leinigleitcn,  bie 
cr  \>on  ?!Karianen  er(;alten  obcr  berfelben  geraubt  l;atte  (G.),  trifles 
that  he  had  received  from  Mariane  or  stolen  from  her, 

a.  Some  prescribe  that  berfelbc  always  be  substituted  for  the  ace. 
e«  governed  by  a  preposition  ;  e.  g.  ba^  ^inb  ift  tranf ;  mir  rooUcn  fiir 
baSjelbc  jorgen,  we  will  take  care  of  it.  But  others  repudiate  this  iiile 
and  prefer  fiir  c«. 

6.  Observe  the  contractions  am  fetbcn  Xag  =  an  bcmfelben  %cl%,  gur 
fetbcn  B^it  =  gu  berfetbcn  ^ni ;  sometimes  also  gn  bicfcr  (jcner)  jctbcii 
3elt,  at  this  {that)  selfsame  time.     @e(big-,  for  jclb-,  is  obsolescent. 
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c.  @inunbberfelbe,  one  and  the  same,  is  best  written  as  one  word 
with  cin  uninflected ;  thus  an  elnunbbemfelben  S^age,  rather  than  an 
einem  unb  bemfelben. 

d.  In  ceremonious  address  !S)iefe(ben,  sometimes  with  prefixed  ^od^ 
$od^jl,  OTer^5d^|l,  may  take  the  place  of  @ic. 

2.  (Sold^  is  sometimes  used,  but  not  very  elegantly,  for 
berf clbc ;  e.  g.  id^  glaube,  meine  ©ebanfen  finb  toal^r  ;  J)ruf en  ®ie 
fold^c  (S.),  I  believe  my  thoughts  are  true  ;  test  them. 

3.  The  indeclinables  felbjl  and  fclber,  while  treated  in  Part  I  for 
convenience  with  the  personal  pronouns,  are  not  strictly  of  that  class, 
since  they  do  not  denote  a  person,  but  emphasize  pronouns  of  every 
person  and  also  nouns.  They  may  be  regarded  as  a  species  of  deter- 
minatives. 

a.  The  two  forms  fctbfl  and  fctber  do  not  differ  in  meaning,  but 
felbp  may  be  used  adverbially  =  eren,  while  fclbcr  can  not.  Further, 
felber  always  follows  the  word  it  emphasizes,  while  felbfl  may  precede 
or  follow.     Cf .  §  289,  2,  6. 
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312.  9Ber  and  tssa^  never  agree  with  a  noun,  seeming 
exceptions  with  Xod^  being  old  partitive  genitives  which 
have  lost  an  g;  e.g.  tt)a^  SBunber(^),  what  wonder ;  Xoa^ 
Seufel !  what  the  deuce  !     Cf.  §  253,  2,  6. 

1.  SBeffcn  is  less  used  than  whose;  for  whose  picture  is  that  f  idiom 
prefers  (referring  to  the  person  portrayed)  mer  ifl  ba«  auf  bcm  ^ilbc  ? 
(referring  to  the  owner  of  the  picture)  ttJem  gel^ort  ba«  S3i(b  ?  The  form 
ttje«  is  rare  except  in  compounds,  but  occurs  adjectively ;  e.  g.  tot^ 
@inne«  bcr  ^err  {ci  (G.),  of  what  mind  the  master  may  he. 

2.  Colloquially,  not  so  often  in  literature,  tt)a^  is  used 
after  prepositions  that  govern  the  dative ;  e.  g.  ju  U)a^  taugt 
eg  ?  wJiat  is  it  good  for  ?  mit  U)ag  !ann  id)  bienen  ?  how  can  I 
serve  you  ?  Here  U)Ogu  and  h)omit  would  be  better.  On  the 
other  hand  Ujarum,  U)ofur,  etc.,  are  very  often,  but  unneces- 
sarily, substituted  for  um  U)a§,  fiir  \r>a^,  etc. 

3.  3Q8ag  is  very  common  in  the  sense  of  tt)arum  ;  e.  g.  U)a§ 
reitft  bu  fo  f  dinette  (G.)  ?  why  do  you  ride  so  fast?  This  tva^ 
is  an  adverbial  accusative. 
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313.  SBcId^  and  toa§  fitr*  The  neuter  tvMjt^  is  some- 
times used  absolutely  (like  c^,  ba^  and  tva^)  without 
reference  to  the  gender  or  number  of  a  following  predi- 
cate noun ;  e.  g.  bic  Gltcrn  fanncn  einen  ganjcn  Sag,  tvtU 
d)e^  bcr  fd)6nfte  9?amc  )ei  (Riehl),  queried  which  was  the 
most  beautiful  name, 

1.  SBaS  filr  is  always  used  adjectively  ;  luad  fiir  ein,  usually  so,  but 
sometiniCH  without  a  noun.  In  tlie  latter  case  ein  has  pronominal 
inflection  ;  e.  g.  ein  ®runb  ijl  e8  allerbingg,  aber  n)a«  fiir  einer !  a  reason 
it  is  to  be  sure,  but  what  kind  of  one ! 
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314.  ^cr  and  tx^tli).  !Der  as  relative  is  of  secondary 
origin,  having  developed  out  of  the  demonstrative  ber. 
Hence  the  frequent  use  of  the  latter,  especially  in  folk- 
tales, where  one  would  expect  a  relative ;  e.  g.  c^  ttjar 
einmat  ein  alter  XtiJnig,  ber  tuar  tranf,  he  ivas  sick,  instead  of 
ber  tranf  tuar,  who  was  sick.  Cf.  also  the  example  with 
bat)on  in  §  310. 

1.  The  genitive  singular  of  ber  is  bcffcn,  bercn,  beffen,  the 
genitive  plural  bercn  (not  bcrcr),  and  the  dative  plural  benen  ; 
hut  short  forms,  identical  with  those  of  the  article  ber,  occur 
in  the  classics;  e.g.  bic  Rxom,  ber  (for  beren)  mein  g^iirft  mid^ 
Ujiirbig  ad^tete  (^O*  ^^^  croivn  of  which  my  2>^lnce  deemed 
me  wortlty ;  bie  ^txU  unb  Sinberung^fraft,  ber  Xo'xx  ftunblid^ 
bebiirfen  (G.). 

2.  The  use  of  bcr  as  'compound'  relative  (containing  its  own  ante- 
cedent) is  not  uncommon  ;  e.  g.  ad) !  ber  mid)  liebt  nub  tcnnt,  ift  in  bcr 
SScitc  (G.),  alas,  he  who  loves  and  knows  me  is  far  away.  Such  a  bcr 
differs  from  ttjcr  in  that  it  refers  to  a  particular  antecedent. 

3.  In  early  modem  German  a  relative  is  often  preceded  by  alS,  the 
effect  being  a  subaudition  of  cause ;  e.  g.  il)r  l^abt  biefen  SKcnfd^en  ju 
niir  brad^t,  al^  ber  ba§  33oIf  abtDcube  (Lu.),  ye  have  brought  this  man 
unto  me  as  one  that  perverteth  the  people.  Later  this  a(^  became  all 
but  pleonastic  and  has  now  gone  out  of  use,  tho  common  in  Lessing 
and  Goethe ;  e.  g.  ^ma9,  als  \r)tld)tx  fici^  an  ben  blogcn  gigurcn  ergo^ 
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^et  (L.),  ^neas,  who  delights  in  the  mere  figures;  and  bent  3^1""'^^^ 
a(«  in  iijeld^cni  fie  aUein  ^nljt  ^attc  (G.),  from  the  room  in  which  alone 
she  had  peace. 

315.  933cr  and  tm§.  The  implied  antecedent  of  lt)er 
must  be  expressed  (always  after  Wcx),  if  there  is  change 
of  construction;  e.  g.  ttjer  nid^t  bcnft,  bem  n)irb  fie  gefd^cnft 
(G.),  who  does  Tiot  thinks  to  him  it  is  given.  In  other 
words,  wtx  can  stand  only  for  bet,  ber  (not  for  bem,  ber, 
nor  for  ben,  ber). 

a.  The  rule  applies  also  to  wa^,  but  less  rigidly,  since  the  form  tva^ 
is  both  nom.  and  ace. ;  thus  it  is  permissible  to  omit  bad  in  tt)a9  iij 
nlcf)t  iueig,  (bad)  madji  nitc^  utc^t  l^eig,  what  I  don't  know  does^nt  bother 
me ;  or  even  in  maS  mid^  nld^t  brenut,  (ba«)  bta j'  id)  nidjt,  what  doesnH 
hum  me  I  dorCt  blow. 

1.  Distinguish  between  the  Interrogative  in  tdex  !5nnte  bad  glauben  ? 
who  could  believe  that  f  the  indefinite  relative  in  t9  ift  \\)a\)x,  \va9  man 
and)  gtauben  ntag,  it  is  true,  whatever  one  may  think,  and  the  exclama- 
tory indefinite  in  wev  {o  eUva9  glauben  fonnte !  as  if  any  one  could 
believe  that! 

2.  In  general  tva^  is  not  used  in  referring  to  a  definite 
noun,  but  exceptions  occur  in  good  writers ;  e.  g.  bie  Sllten 
fannten  bag  Ding  nid^t,  tt)a§  U)ir  §5f(ici^feit  nennen  (L.),  the 
ancients  did  not  know  the  thing  which  tve  call  politeness. 
Conversely,  bag  or  tDcId^eg  is  sometimes  used  for  tt)ag  in 
referring  to  a  sentence ;  e.  g.  il^m  ^atte  man  §ilarien  beftimmt, 
bag  i^m  fc(;r  h)o(;I  befannt  tt)ar  (G.),  theg  had  destined  Hilarie 
for  hiiriy  which  was  very  well  known  to  him. 

3.  The  form  U)eg  is  still  sometimes  used  adjectively,  just 
as  often  in  the  classics  ;  e.  g.  hjeg  Stanbeg  er  aud^  fein  mod^te, 
of  whatever  station  he  might  he.  Without  a  noun  hjeg  is 
archaic,  save  in  compounds. 

4.  308 ag  referring  to  persons  is  not  uncommon  in  familiar 
language ;  e.  g.  frii^  iibt  fid^,  tt)ag  cin  ?!Keifter  Iperben  tDiH  (S.), 
he  who  wishes  to  become  a  master  practices  early. 

316.  Relative  Adverbs.  A  compound  of  it)0  or  tueg  is 
never  positively  required  except  when  the  antecedent  is 
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not  a  noun  or  pronoun ;  thus  for  the  hook  of  which  we 
were  speaking^  the  task  I  am  writing  2cpon,  one  may  say 
ba^  ^nd),  t)on  bcm,  Don  tDetc^em,  or  idouou  ;  bic  Slufgabe,  an 
bcr,  an  iDcMjcr,  or  iDoran.  But  in  he  rises  early ^  hy  which  he 
saves  mtich  time^  one  can  only  say  iDoburd^,  not  burc^  iDelc^ei^, 
nor  biird)  ba^3,  tho  buret)  tuc(d)e^  SKittct  would  be  permis- 
sible. So  also  id)  iuar  franf,  tDC^l)aID  (not  iDegcn  beffen)  id^ 
nid^t  fd^rciben  fountc,  for  which  reason  I  could  not  write. 

1.  @o  as  relative  is  now  archaic,  but  was  once  very  common  ;  e.  g. 
^eiUg  ifl  ba«  ©cfeft,  \o  bem  ^Unfirer  @cf)on^clt  gebietct  (S.)»  holy  is  the 
law  which^  etc. 

2.  An  untranslatable  ba  is  sometimes  added  to  a  relative  as  a  kind 
of  generalizing  particle ;  e.g.  iueu  ba  bilrftet,  whoever  thirsts;  Itintx, 
ber  ba  bid^tet  (6.),  no  one  who  makes  poetry.  But  the  usage  is  now 
quaint. 

a.  In  like  manner  a  pleonastic  benn  is  often  inserted — it  is  espe- 
cially common  in  Goethe  —  after  a  relative  pronoun  or  particle  ;  e.  g. 
l^r  ©etraflen,  ba«  mlr  bcnn  nun  freiUci^  in  etnem  gang  anbercn  Sid^te 
erfcl)ieu  (O.),  her  conduct  that  now  appeared  to  vie  in  a  quite  different 
light. 

3.  !l)a  and  its  compounds  usually  have  demonstrative  force,  rarely 
that  of  a  relative ;  as  in  bic  ^nitw,  ba  '\6)  no^)  felbft  im  SBerben  mar 
(G.),  the  times  when  I  myself  was  still  growing.  9(ttn)0  and  )t)ofe(bf!, 
relative  particles  =  tt)0,  are  archaic. 
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317.  2ltt»  The  undeclined  all  is  most  common  before 
ber  or  a  possessive  in  the  nominative  and  accusative  sin- 
gular, masculine  and  neuter;  e.  g.  all  ber  ©djnicrj,  all  the 
pain ;  all  ba^  Seib ;  all  feinen  Summer.  In  the  genitive 
it  is  rare  but  occui*s ;  e.  g.  ber  ®d)aupta^  all  meiner  (Stiid* 
fetigfeit  (G.),  the  scene  of  all  my  happiness. 

1.  The  form  affe  occurs  mostly  after  prepositions  that 
govern  the  dative;  as  Don  attebem,//'o/;i  all  that ;  au^  atte^ 
bem  ;  tro^  affebcm.  But  it  may  stand  as  nominative ;  e.  g. 
atte  ba§  9ieigcn  (G.),  all  the  inclining  ;  aCe  fein  50lammon  (S.), 
all  his  wealth. 
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2.  3lffe3  may  mean  everybody^  as  in  affe^  tanjte  toie  toff  (G.), 
everybody  was  dancing  like  mad.  It  may  also  follow  h)et, 
lt)a^  and  even  toem,  without  change  of  form ;  e.  g.  h)er  h)ar 
affe^  ba  ?  t^^o  a^^  t^as  there  ?  toem  affe^  gabft  bu  bag  ©elb 
(Gr.)  ? 

3.  3(tt  does  not  admit  of  weak  inflection  :  one  says  ber  Skater  imfcr 
aUcr  (not  aUcn) ;  ba«  attc«,  bic«  oSit^,  nac^  bcm  allcni  (better  than  aUen). 
For  attcnfaUS,  see  §  288,  1,  a. 

4.  In  the  classics  aU  sometimes  =  jcb-,  emery;  e.  g.  aUer  3uPottb  ifl 
gut  (G.),  eoery  condition  is  good;  bet  allcm  irbifc^cn  2)ing  (S.) ;  bic 
grauen  aUt^  @taubcS  (G.).  In  these  cases  present  usage  would  prefer 
the  sing,  of  ith-  or  the  plu.  of  aU.  Cf.  aUe  %aQt,  eoery  day ;  aUt  paax 
9Dlinutcn,  eoery  few  minutes.  Quite  common  are :  tt)lr  ^aben  aUcn 
Orunb,  alien  ^Inlag,  eoery  reason^  eoery  occasion. 

5.  In  like  manner  early  writers  use  aU  in  the  sense  of  gang,  the 
whole;  e.  g.  aUen  Sinter  (Logau) ;  bnrc^  atte«  ?eben  (Frank).  One 
would  now  say  ben  gangen  Sinter,  burd)  ba8  gange  ?eben.  Cf .  bie  ganje 
9^aci^t,  all  night;  ganj  5Imerifa,  all  America.  But  atte  SSelt  is  still 
common,  along  with  ble  ganje  SBelt,  for  all  the  worlds  tout  le  monde. 

6.  After  oftne,  att  and  jeb-  occur  sometimes  in  the  sense  of  Eng. 
any;  e.  g.  o^ne  aUen  (or  jeben)  SBegriff,  without  any  idea. 

7.  Note  finally  the  idioms  in  otter  ^iU,  in  all  haste ;  in  affer  grille, 
very  early  in  the  morning ;  also  ed  (ber  SBein,  bie  greube)  tfl  atte,  i.  e. 
18  all  gone;  er  tt)irb  fein  bigd^en  ®elb  balb  atte  mac^en,  he  will  soon  make 
an  end  of  {run  thru)  his  little  money. 

318.  @in-»  As  pronoun  ein-  may  take  the  place  of 
(irgenb)  jemanb,  some  one,  any  one;  e.  g.  ba  Itegt  fc^on  einer 
tot  (G.),  there  lies  some  one  dead ;  ba  fragt  niemanb,  Xoa^ 
einer  glaubt  (S.),  what  any  one  believes, 

1.  The  neuter  form  ein^  may  refer  to  a  person ;  e.  g.  nun 
fag'  mir  ein<S  (G.),  m)w  let  some  one  tell  me  ;  h)enn  unfer  ein<S 
avx  S^jinnen  toar  (G.),  when  you  and  I  were  at  our  spinning. 

a.  More  often  it  is  used,  sometimes  almost  untranslatably,  as  cog- 
nate object  of  fingen,  trinfen  and  other  verbs ;  e.  g.  ein«  ftngen,  sing  a 
song;  ein«  trinfen,  take  a  drink;  tt)cnn  bir  ba«  3)iabc^en  feimt,  ba  Ilebt 
fte  einS  jum  @t)a6  (G.),  she  just  falls  in  love  for  fun. 

319.  @tntg-  and  its  Synonyms.  For  the  singular  of 
einig-  present  usage  prefers  a  substitute  (ein,  irgenb  ein, 
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ein  luenig,  etiDa^),  but  it  is  not  uncommon  in  literature ; 
e.  g.   aii^  gurcfjt  bc^^  SobcsJ   ober   fonft   cinige^   Singed 

(Claudius),  from  fear  of  death  or  some  other  thirig;  nad^ 
eiiiigcr  ^aii)e  (G.),  after  a  short  pause;  nid)t  o^ne  einigc^ 
SBebenfeit,  not  without  some  hesitation, 

1.  The  plu.  clnigc  implies,  according  to  Grimm,  more  than  two  but 
less  than  five.  For  five  or  more  one  says  me^rcrc,  cine  SJlenge,  manege, 
l)ic(c.  The  ill-sounding  cinige  tucnigc  occurs  in  the  sense  of  a/eio,  but 
a  few  is  better  denoted  by  ciiilgc  alone,  or  else  by  cin  ^)Aar.  Note  the 
oithogi-aphic  distinction  in  cin  ))aar  2Jiinutcn,  a  few  minutes^  but  eln 
^aar  ©ticfct,  a  pair  of  boots. 

a.  Gtlicfte,  Xot\6)t  and  ctttjcld^c  have  the  same  meaning  as  cinlgc,  but 
tiXot\6)t  is  obsolete  and  ti\\6)t  becoming  so. 

2.  ©iniflc  may  precede  a  numeral ;  e.  g.  cinlgc  Jttjanglg,  twenty  odd. 
The  article  fin  is  sometimes  used  in  a  similar  way  ;  e.  g.  cin  a(^t  Xage, 
some  eight  days, 

3.  aJie^re  for  me^rere  is  not  good.  For  the  phrase  morgcn  ein  SWel^- 
reS  (L.),  more  to-morrow^  onti  would  now  prefer  morgcn  me^r,  SBcltc* 
rc8,  or  bag  Sclterc. 

320.  i&ttm^f  )sx>a^f  tiic^ti^^  Both  lua^  and  cttDQig  may 
mean  something  of  importance  ;  e.  g.  la^t  mid^  (X\x6)  tiXOd^ 
fein,  let  me  he  something  too ;  [ic  riiften  \\6)  fd^nett,  benn  fie 
biinfen  [id)  tua^  {G.),for  they  think  themselves  ^some.^ 

1,  The  ace.  of  cttua^  forms  a  common  adverb  =  somewhat^  a  little ; 
e.  g.  etttJag  fa(t,  somewhat  cold.  Distinguish  therefore  between  ctttiad 
beffer,  somewhat  better^  and  ettt)ag  ©cffcrcS,  something  belter, 

2.  9iici^t8,  tho  classed  for  convenience  with  pronominals,  is  really 
a  substantive  —  the  gen.  of  niht  =  naughty  —  which  is  still  preserved 
as  a  dat.  in  the  phrases  gunic^tc  Wcrbcn,  come  to  naughty  and  mit  nlc^* 
ten,  by  no  means.  In  early  modem  German  nic^t  took  a  partitive 
gen.;  e.  g.  unb  ^cittc  ber  ?icbe  nid^t  (Lu.),  and  had  not  love,  i.  e.  naught 
of  love.  This  construction  still  occurs  in  the  phrase  ^ier  Ifl  mcincd 
SBIeiben^  nic^t,  there  is  no  staying  here  for  me. 

321.  SWan  and  its  Compounds.  SKan,  from  SlWann,  like 
French  on  from  homo^  does  not  individualize  at  all,  whence 
it  is  never  preceded  by  irgenb,  though  it  may  approach 
the  meaning  of  irgenb  jemanb ;  e.  g.  man  po^t,  there  is  a 
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knocks  some  one  is  knocking.  Most  often  it  is  an  indefinite 
representative  of  people  at  large,  mankind,  the  public,  as 
in  man  fagt,  they  say^  it  is  said;  man  fommt  ju  fcl)n,  man 
tvxU,  am  Iic6[ten  fd^aun  (G-)'  People  come  to  see,  they  wish  to 
gaze. 

1.  Again,  man  may  take  the  place  of  a  personal  pronoun  of  any 
person.  Goethe  often  uses  it  for  ici^  in  describing  his  own  doings,  and 
interchanges  it  with  trlr  in  the  same  sentence.  Tlan  fci^ttjeigc  is  much 
the  same,  only  less  brusque,  as  f(i^tt)cigc,  fc^Wclgt,  or  fd^wcigcn  @ic. 
The  policeman  says  tvex  Ift  man  ?  tva^  tt)ill  man  ^tcr  ?  for  who  are  you  f 
what  do  you  want  here  f  • 

2.  3^w^<inb  ani  niemanb  are  compounds  of  man  with  ex- 
crescent b.  For  the  dative  and  accusative  present  usage 
prefers  the  uninflected  form,  tho  the  dative  in  em  and  (less 
often)  the  accusative  in  en,  still  occur.  Their  plural  is  sup- 
plied by  einige  and  feine. 

322.  SJicI  and  Itienig.  With  these  words  there  is  great 
freedom  in  the  use  oi  uninflected  forms.  Inflection  is 
required  only  after  ber  or  a  possessive ;  e.  g.  i>a^  l)iele 
®elb,  bai^  er  befi^t,  the  large  amount  of  money  that  he 
possesses ;  tro^  f einei^  t)ielen  ®elbe^ ;  metn  SBenige^,  my  little. 

a.  But  tDenig  after  ber  or  a  possessive  and  in  agreement  with  a 
noun  in  the  singular  is  not  common.  For  fcin  tt)cnigc8  !£alcnt  (G.), 
his  little  talent,  one  would  now  prefer  fcln  gerlngcS  Xatent,  .fcln  fletneS, 
<3r  fein  btgd^en  ZaUnt 

1.  Except  after  ber  or  a  possessive,  inflection  prevails  in 
the  plural  and  genitive  singular  (where  it  may  be  needed  to 
show  case),  non-inflection  in  the  nominative  singular,  mas- 
culine and  neuter ;  elsewhere  both  are  about  equally  com- 
mon. Examples:  fd^on  t)iele  S^age  (S.),  these  many  days; 
er  freut  fid^  toieler  6l^re,  enjoys  much  honor;  tjiel  £arm  urn 
nici^t<S,  much  ado  about  nothing  ;  toiel  ©efd^rei  unb  toenig  SBoffe, 
much  noise  and  little  wool ;  t)iel  ®anf,  many  thanks  ;  mit 
meter  3Jlul^e ;  mit  toenig  2Bi^  unb  toiel  35el^agen  (G.) ;  t)iel  GJril^e 
l^at  er  aufgetragen  (G.). 

2.  Sometimes  inflection  is  associated  with  the  idea  of  variety  ;  e.  g. 
id)  meine  ni(^t  t)ieled,  (onbem  t)tel ;  ein  tpeniged,  aber  mit  gleig  (L.) ;  I 
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mean  not  {a  little  in)  much,  hut  mux:h  {in  little) ;  a  small  quantity,  but 
with  care.  Stahr  writes  :  ici^  }:jaht  DieleS  flefe^cn,  l)ier  unb  ha  audj  Diet, 
many  things,  here  and  there  also  much  (of  importance) ;  tt)cr  oleled 
bring t  (G.),  he  who  offers  a  great  variety ;  Did  SScln,  much  wine;  DlcIcr 
SBein,  many  kinds  of  wine. 


THE  VERB 
SUPPLEMENTARY   DETAILS   OX   CONJUGATION 

323.  ^aben  and  fein  as  Auxiliaries.  All  transitive 
verbs  (including  reflexives),  the  modal  auxiliaries  and 
many  intransitives  are  conjugated  with  I)a6cn. 

1.  With  a  very  few  excej)tion8  (biciben,  gcfd^el^en,  fielingen, 
gliidfen,  fein)  the  verbs  that  form  their  perfect  tenses  with 
fein  contain  the  idea  of  transition  from  one  j)lace  or  con- 
dition to  another.  They  either  denote  Hteral  motion,  as 
gel^en,  fommen,  or  else  a  change  of  status,  as  altern,  berften. 

a.  Often  this  idea  of  change  is  given  by  a  prefix,  and  thus  we  may 
have  a  compound  conjugated  with  \t\\\,  while  the  simple  verb  takes 
^abcn ;  e.  g.  fciftlafcn,  sleep,  and  einfd)(afeit,  fall  asleep ;  fle^eii,  stand, 
and  crftc^cn,  arise.  Such  compounds  are  quite  numerous  and  only  a 
few  specimens  of  them  are  given  in  the  list  below.  The  most  impor- 
tant of  the  verbs  that  take  fein  are,  then,  the  following,  together  with 
their  intransitive  compounds : 


attcrn,  grow  old 
aufflel^en,  arise 
bcgcgnen,  meet 
berflcn,  burst 
btclbcn,  remain 
elten,  hurry 
entfc^Iaf  cn,/aW  asleep 
crfd^cincn,  appear 
ertrinfcn,  drown 
erttJQci^cn,  awaken 
fal^rcn,  go 
faUen,/aW 
Pic9cn,^y 
^it\)tix,jiee 
piemen,  ^010 
folgcn,  follow 
f  ricrcn,  freeze 
gebei^cn,  thrive 


ge^cn,  go 
gcUngcn,  succeed 
gcnefen,  recover 
gcfc^e^en,  happen 
gteltcn,  glide 
gtilcfen,  succeed 
ntnimen,  climb 
ficttern,  clamber 
fommcn,  come 
frtcd^cn,  creep 
taufcn,  run 
qucflcn,  gush  forth 
rclfcn,  set  out 
rcltcn,  ride 
renncn,  run 
xxwmw,  flow 
fc^eltern,  be  wrecked 


fd^tc ic^en,  creep 
S6)\\\t{\i\\,  melt 
fcftreiten,  stride 
\6)XQ\\\\mt\\,  swim 
fein,  be 
fmfcn,  sink 
ft)rlngcn,  spring 
flcigcn,  climb 
flerben,  die 
fliirgcn,  rush 
trctcn,  step 
Derarmcn,  grow  poor 
Dcr^ungcrn,  starve 
tvadj^tUf  grow 
njctc^en,  recede 
totxhtn,  become 
gle^en,  pass 
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b.  Intransitives  that  do  not  come  under  any  of  these  heads  are  con- 
jugated with  ^oben.  This  is  the  case  not  only  with  verbs  which  con- 
tain no  idea  of  motion,  as  fc^lafcn,  sleep,  but  also  with  verbs  of  motion 
that  denote  simply  a  verbal  activity,  without  any  idea  of  transition 
from  one  point  to  another.  Verbs  of.  motion  that  are  usually  of  this 
character  are  omitted  from  the  list  above.  Such  are,  e.  g.  l^it^fen,  hop ; 
Itixttu,  kneel ;  xaviS^txi,  rustle ;  fc^wanfen,  loaDer;  fd^njcbcn,  sioeep ;  tan* 
gen,  dance.  But  any  of  these  may  take  fein,  if  they  express  transition; 
e.  g.  ber  $ogel  ifl  burc^d  genfler  ge^iit)ft,  hxu  hopped  thru  the  wiivdovo. 

c.  On  the  other  hand  several  of  the  verbs  in  the  list  above  may  take 
l^aben  if  the  tense  denotes  simply  a  verbal  activity,  or  a  temporal, 
rather  than  a  local,  relation  ;  e.  g.  blc  l^aben  fc^on  tt)a8  9lcc^t8  gcft)run=» 
gen  (G.),  have  danced  a  good  hit,  but  one  would  say  finb  tnd  SBaffer  gc* 
f^rungen,  have  leaped  into  the  water ;  er  ^at  Diel  gereift,  he  has  traveled 
much,  but  er  tfl  nat^  ^avt8  gerelfl,  has  set  out  for  Paris ;  bad  ^Inb  l^at 
erP  ^eute  gegangen,  hxis  never  walked  until  to-day,  but  ift  ^eute  Don  elnem 
(Btniji  jum  anbern  gegangen,  walked  from  one  chair  to  the  other;  Ic^  l^abe 
eine  @tunbe  gerttten,  I  rode  for  an  hour,  but  Id^  bin  anf«  l?anb  gerltten, 
rode  into  the  country;  id)  l^abe  fortgefal^ren,  I  continued,  but  Ic^  bin 
fortgefa^ren,  I  went  away, 

d.  The  general  principle  regulating  the  use  of  ^aben  and  feln  is 
simple :  ^aben  calls  attention  to  a  verbal  action,  feln  to  the  state  or 
condition  that  has  resulted  from  the  action.  There  is,  however,  much 
confusion  of  the  two  auxiliaries,  fein  being  often  used  where  the  rule 
would  call  for  l^aben ;  cf.  Goethe's  Ifl  olel  gerelfl  (Faust,  1.  8019). 
Even  flel^en,  fifeen  and  Uegen  are  sometimes  conjugated  with  feln.  On 
the  other  hand,  begegnen  and  folgen  occur  with  l^aben. 

324.  Omission  of  the  Auxiliaries.  The  auxiliaries  of 
tense  are  often  omitted  at  the  end  of  a  dependent  clause ; 
e.  g.  ba^jenige,  toa^  tpir  t)on  anbern  getidrt  (so.  ^aben),  that 
which  we  have  heard  from  others;  ba§  ift  im  ^Ib  berfelbe 
SRain,  H)0  tvxx  bereinft  gegangen  (so.  finb),  the  selfsame  tract 
where  we  once  walked, 

a.  In  this  way  it  is  often  possible  to  avoid  an  unpleasant  concur- 
rence of  auxiliaries ;  e.  g.  ber  ©leg,  ben  er  errnngen  (^atte),  ^atte  bett)le- 
fen,  ba6 — /  the  victory  he  had  won  had  proved  thaJt — ;  toad  bamlt  ge* 
h)onnen  h)orben  (h)ar),  toax  unbebeutenb,  what  had  been  gained  by  this, 
was  insignificant, 

b.  The  frequent  omission  of  the  auxiliary  is  characteristic  of  cer- 
tain authors,  e.  g.  Lessing,  Goethe,  Richter.  With  writers  on  style 
the  matter  is  a  moot-question,  some  advocating,  others  disapproving. 
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the  *  hatte-war  style/  In  general  it  is  not  well  to  omit  the  auxiliary 
if  an  ambiguity  of  mode  or  tense  would  result.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  such  a  sentence  as  the  following,  quoted  by  Wustmann,  the  two 
final  War's  would  be  intolerable  :  ba  bie  3<^itf  fw^^  ^i«  ^^^  ^crren^auS 
gett)ot)tt  worben  (wax),  abgelaufen  wax,  since  the  time  had  expired  for 
lohlch  the  House  of  Lords  had  been  chosen, 

325.  Periphrastic  and  Causal  Auxiliaries.  Standard 
(leriiian  recognizes  no  auxiliary  coiTesponding  to  Eng- 
lish do  in  /  do  hdicve,  I  did  thinks  etc.,  but  tiui  is  so  used 
in  dialect,  and  the  usage  is  more  or  less  reflected  in  lit- 
erature; e.  g.  bic  ^Xiigcn  ttitcu  tt)m  [infen  (G.),  his  eyes  sank, 
i.  e.  did  sink  ;  (id))  tat  i^it  rccf)t  Ijcrjlicf)  licbcit  (G.),  I  loved 
him  right  heartily, 

a.  %\\\\  as  auxiliary  usually  has  pret.  ind.  tot,  not  tat.  See  the 
examples  above.  This  tiit,  which  looks  like  a  subjunctive  but  is  not, 
comes  from  the  middle  High  (Jerman  tete^  which  was  both  indicative 
and  subjimctive. 

1.  !^affen,  let^  is  sometimes  called  a  causative  auxiliary,  but 
its  meaning  may  be  permissive  as  well  as  causal ;  e.  g.  la^ 
mij  ge^cn  auf  beiner  ©J)ur  (Stoll)erg),  let  me  go  upon  thy 
truck  (permissive) ;  bie  Sllutter  lie^  einen  ^faffen  lommen  (G.), 
had  a  prieM  come  (causal) ;  xif  (affe  mir  meinen  Hermann  nid^t 
f  d^elten  (G.),  /  will  not  let  my  Hermann  he  scolded, 

a.  On  the  peculiar  passive  use  of  the  active  inf.  after  taffcn,  as  in 
the  last  example,  see  §  366,  1,  a. 

h.  ^Ia6)t\\,  make,  also  occurs  as  causative  auxiliary  :  e.  g.  ll^r  ^abt 
mid^  ttJcibUd^  fd^ttJi^cn  mac^cn  (G.),  you  have  made  me  sweat  vigorously. 

326.  Omission  of  the  Augment  ge. 

1.  The  prefix  gc  was  not  at  first  a  necessary  element  of  the  perfect 
participle.  In  composition  with  verbs  the  particle  had  various  func- 
tions, one  of  which  was  to  denote  the  completion  of  the  action  ;  e.  g. 
do  der  hauhtman  gelas  den  brief,  when  the  captain  finished  reading 
the  letter.  Becoming  thus  associated  with  the  idea  of  completed 
action,  the  particle  attached  itself  more  and  more  to  the  perfect  par- 
ticiple and  finally  became  a  regular  *  sign '  of  that  form. 

a.  The  above  statement  sufficiently  explains  the  occasional  occur- 
rence in  the  classics  of  such  participles  as  funbcn,  for  gcfunbcn  ;  !om* 
men,  for  gcfommcn,  etc.     They  are  survivals. 
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2.  At  present  the  following  classes  of  verbs  regularly  form  their 
perfect  participle  without  gc  : 

a.  Inseparable  compounds  and  verbs  in  ic'rcn,  — because  of  a  feel- 
ing that  gc  should  not  immediately  precede  an  unaccented  syllable. 

b.  The  modal  auxiliaries,  and  also  l^ctgcn,  taffen,  fcl^en,  when  the 
participle  occurs  in  connection  with  an  infinitive ;  e.  g,  id)  \)aht  e9 
uid)t  tun  tonnen,  I  have  not  been  able  to  do  it ;  er  l^at  mici^  rufett  laffen, 
he  has  had  me  called.  The  old  participle  of  these  verbs  looks  and 
sounds  like  an  infinitive ;  for  which  reason  several  other  verbs  that 
have  followed  their  analogy  put  the  infinitive  in  place  of  the  parti- 
ciple when  an  infinitive  precedes.  Such  are,  quite  regularly,  ^ctfcn, 
\jQXt\x,  which  seems  to  have  followed  fe^cn,  and  sometimes  also  brau= 
6)t\\,  le^rcn,  madden  and  Icntcn ;  e.  g.  ic^  \)o^3t  fagcn  ^drcn,  1  have  heard 
say;  id)  ^attc  i^n  fenncn  Icrncn,  I  had  learned  to  know  him  ;  i^v  I|abt 
m\6)  fd^ttJi^cn  mad)eu  (G.),  you  have  made  me  sweat. 

c.  SBcrben  in  the  passive  >oice,  to  avoid  two  concurrent  forms 
with  gc. 

d.  Certain  adjective  compounds,  as  ^aufi^ba cf cu,  home-baked,  homely 
(badcn  instead  of  gcbacfcn);  ^atbttjad^fcn,  half-grown. 

327.  Use  of  the  Connecting  Vowel  and  the  Endings. 

The  rules  in  §  176  present  the  normal  usage  of  to-day, 
but  there  are  many  exceptions.  Solemn  or  stately  dic- 
tion tends  to  long  forms,  easy  talk  to  short,  while  the 
poet  may  take  advantage  of  either  for  his  meter's  sake ; 
e.g.  rebft  bu  Don  einem  ber  ba  lebet  (S.)?  id)  Ijabt  gelebt 
unb  9eUcbet'(S.);  bie  [ci)6n[te  Sungfrau  filjct  (Heine);  be* 
greife  nid)t,  rva^  er  an  mir  finb't  (G.).  Here  the  normal 
forms  would  be :  rebeft,  let) ft,  geliebt,  [i^t,  finbet. 

1.  In  talk  it  is  usual  to  drop  the  connecting  vowel  c  in  the  pres. 
ind.  2.  sing,  after  a  sibilant  (contrary  to  §  176,  3).  In  such  cases  the 
f  of  the  ending  ft  is  also  dropped  and  the  form  becomes  identical  with 
the  3.  sing.;  thus  bu  Xt)i\d)t,  instead  of  njifd^cjl ;  bu  ticfl,  for  ttcfcfl ;  bu 
Icigt,  for  (affcjl ;  bu  fifct,  for  fi^cft.  In  the  pret.  such  contractions  (bu 
a§t,  for  bu  agcjl,  from  cffcn)  are  much  more  rare. 

a.  So  too  a  final  t  of  the  stem  is  not  heard  (tho  it  is  best  to  write 
it)  before  (I ;  i.  e.  l^attfl,  giltfl,  pcifttp,  are  pronounced,  usually,  j^atfl, 

2.  In  the  imv.  2.  sing,  the  ending  c  belongs  properly  to  all  weak 
verbs.     If,  therefore,  it  is  omitted,  an  apostrophe  is  proper;  e.  g.  ticb' 
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folang  bu  llcben  fannfl ;  folg*  nur  bent  alten  <Bpxn6i  (G.)-  But  faff,  tjreff, 
and  the  like,  become  fag,  pvt% 

a.  Strong  verbs  have  no  ending  in  the  imv.  2.  sing,  after  a  radical  i 
or  ie  changed  from  e  ;  thus  ^ilf,  trltt,  Ue9.  In  other  cases  the  use  of  the 
final  (  is  in  lai*ge  measure  optional.  It  is  quite  uniformly  omitted  in 
fomm,  Ia6  and  lauf.  In  bci6(e),  Pie6(e),  gc]^(e),  fia\t(t),  fauf(e),  fc^laf(e), 
f(^lafl(c),  f(^rcl(c),  f*tt)ctfl(c),  fle^(e),  fto6(e),  tu(c),  trag(e),  gtc^(e),  the 
omission  of  t  is  at  any  rate  so  common  that  no  apostrophe  is  needed. 

6.  Strong  verbs  with  radical  c  that  have  vowel-change  in  the  pres. 
ind.  should  have  it  also  in  the  imv.  2.  sing. ;  but  tretc  for  trltt,  nel^me 
for  nimtn,  tneffe  for  mig,  and  other  such  substitutions  of  weak  for 
strong  inflection,  are  common  in  good  writers. 

8.  In  early  modem  German  a  spurious  final  e  is  sometimes  found 
in  the  pret.  ind.  1.  and  8.  sing,  of  strong  verbs;  as  fa^e  for  fal^. 

328.  Strong  and  Weak  Conjugation. 

1  As  in  the  case  of  nouns,  so  in  that  of  verbs,  the  terms  *■  strong  * 
and  *  weak '  were  introduced  by  Grimm.  They  were  intended  to  con- 
trast those  verbs  which  form  their  pret.  by  means  of  an  internal 
vowel-change,  thus  seeming  to  rely  upon  their  own  inner  *  strength,' 
with  those  which  have  the  ^  weakness '  to  rely  upon  foreign  aid  in  the 
shape  of  a  suffix.  The  terms  are  fanciful,  but  convenient  and  in  uni- 
versal use.  They  are  at  any  rate  better  than  *old'  and  *new,'  and 
far  better  than  *  irregular '  and  *  regular.' 

2.  The  characteristic  *  ablaut '  of  strong  verbs  (sometimes  translated 
by  gradation,  as  umlaut  is  by  mutation),  is  a  definite  series  of  changes 
undergone  by  the  radical  vowel  in  different  forms  derived  from  the 
same  root.  It  is  by  no  means  confined  to  verbs ;  thus  with  btnben, 
banb,  gcbunbcn,  cf .  the  nouns  SBlnbe,  ©anb,  SBunb. 

8.  The  vowel-change  of  the  pres.,  in  strong  verbs,  is  always  a  spe- 
cies of  umlaut  tho  it  is  not  always  marked  by  the  modem  sign  of  um- 
laut. It  is  due  (cf.  §  21)  to  the  former  presence  of  an  i  in  the  end- 
ings of  the  2.  and  3.  sing.  Thus  bu  tragfl,  er  tragi,  represent  an  earlier 
du  tragis(t),  er  tragit ;  whereas  the  forms  now  without  umlaut  had  no 
I  in  the  ending :  Id^  tragc,  from  ih  tragu,  tt)lr  tragen,  from  wir  tragem- 
(ea),  etc. 

a.  Verbs  with  radical  Ic  formerly  made  a  pres.  ind.  2.  and  8.  sing, 
and  an  imv.  2.  sing,  in  cu  ;  e.  g.  flcugfl,  fleugt,  instead  of  piegfl,  fllcgt, 
from  picgcn ;  freud^fl,  frcuc^t,  instead  of  fried^ft,  frict^t,  from  trlcd^cn. 
These  archaic  forms  are  often  met  with  in  the  classics. 

4.  In  Old  and  Middle  German  the  pret.  of  most  strong  verbs  had 
two  different  ablaut-stages,  i.  e.  two  different  radical  vowels,  one  for 
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the  sing.,  the  other  for  the  plu. ;  thus  ich  sang,  I  sang,  but  wir  sungen, 
we  sang ;  ich  reit,  I  rode,  but  wir  riten,  we  rode.  In  modem  German 
the  vowel  of  the  sing,  has  usually  prevailed  for  the  entire  tense.  In 
some  cases,  hov^ever,  the  vowel  of  the  plu.  was  transferred  to  the  sing, 
(cf.  Eng.  I  sang  and  I  sung),  giving  rise  to  doublets,  such  as  id^  ftanb 
and  ic^  ftunb.  Such  double  preterits  were  once  common,  and  one  of 
them,  marb,  wurbc,  still  survives.  SBarb  is  more  stately  and  bookish 
than  n^urbe. 

a.  The  secondary  vowel  of  the  pret.  is  much  more  apt  to  appear  in 
the  subj.  than  in  the  ind. ;  thus  while  ic^  flurb,  from  flcrbcn,  no  longer 
occurs,  idf  flilrbc,  is  common.  It  even  has  the  advantage  of  id)  flarbc, 
in  that  it  is  not  liable  to  be  confounded  by  the  ear  with  td^  flcrbe. 
There  are  many  such  cases. 

329.  Ablaut  Classes. 

1.  It  is  impossible  to  draw  up  a  classification  of  strong  verbs  that 
will  appreciably  facilitate  the  learning  of  their  forms.  They  must 
simply  be  memorized  one  by  one.  The  only  classification  that  is  of 
any  use  (and  its  value  is  scientific  rather  than  practical)  is  that  which 
groups  together  those  verbs  which  originally  had  the  same  series  of 
vowel-changes  in  their  principal  parts.  Such  a  group  is  called  an 
ablaut  class. 

2.  There  are  in  all  seven  such  classes.  Since,  however,  the  classi- 
fication is  based  primarily  upon  the  older  forms,  which  have  undergone 
great  changes  with  the  lapse  of  time,  it  can  not  be  made  fully  intelli- 
gible Without  detailed  historical  explanations  which  lie  beyond  the 
scope  of  this  work.  (Consult  Brandt's  German  Grammar,  §§  122  ff. 
and  469  ff.)  In  the  subjoined  scheme  is  given,  first,  the  vowel  of  the 
inf.;  then,  after  the  first  dash,  the  vowel  of  the  pret.,  and  after  the 
second  dash  the  vowel  of  the  perf.  pple.  The  statistical  numbers 
refer  to  the  list  in  §  331.    The  classes,  then,  are  as  follows  : 

Class  I :  Ablaut  cl  —  i,  it,  —  t,  Ic ;  e.  g.  rcitcn,  ritt,  gcrlttcn ;  blctbcn, 
Meh,  Qthiithtn,    43  verbs. 

Class  n :  Ablaut  tc,  il,  au,  —  o  —  o  ;  e.  g.  flicfeen,  fIo6,  gefloffcn ;  til* 
gen,  log,  gctogen ;  faufcn,  foff,  gcfoffcn.  33  verbs. 

Class  III :  e,  I,  — a  short  —  u  short,  o  short ;  e.  g.  ttjcrfcn,  ttjarf,  gc* 
ttjorfcn;  blnbcn,  banb,  gcbunbcn.  47  verbs. 

Class  IV;  Ablaut  e,a  —  a  long—  o  ;  e.  g.  brct^en,  brac^,  gcbrot^cn; 
geborcit,  gcbar,  gcborcn.   16  verbs. 

Class  V:  Ablaut  I,  c,  te,  —  a  long  —  e;  e.g.  bitten,  bat,  gebeten; 
geben,  gab,  gegebcn;  tlegen,  lag,  gelegen.   15  verbs. 
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Class  VI :  Ablaut  Q  —  u  —  a ;  e.g.  fa^rcn,  ful^r,  gcfc^l^ren.  16  verbs. 

Class  VII :  Vowel-change  which  looks  like  ablaut,  but  is  not ;  a,  au, 
ei,  0,  u  —  ic  — a,  an,  ci,  o,  «;  e.  g.  fallen,  fid,  gcfaffcn;  laufen,  Ucf,  gc* 
laufcn;  flogeu,  flicg,  gcflogcn.  18  verbs. 

Remark.  A  few  verbs  have  passed  out  of  the  class  to  which  they 
originally  and  properly  belong.  Thus  bcUen,  bark^  formerly  made  pret. 
ball,  pple.  gcbottcu.  But  ball  early  gave  way  to  boU  (with  the  vowel  of 
the  pple.),  and  beQen,  boll,  gcbotten,  does  not  conform  to  any  of  the 
seven  classes  as  above  given.  In  the  list  below  such  cases  are  denoted 
by  a  bracketed  number ;  e.  g.  bcllcn  [III]  means  that  the  verb  once 
belonged  to  Class  III. 

330.  Irregular  Weak  Verbs.  Nine  weak  verbs  have 
in  the  preterit  and  perfect  participle  a  vowel-change 
which  looks  like  ablaut.     These  are : 


Inf. 

Pret.  Ind. 

Perf.  pple. 

Pret.  subj. 

brcnncii,  burn 

bvauntc 

gebrannt 

brcnntc 

brlngen,  bring 

brad^te 

gebrad^t 

bvfic^te 

benfcn,  think 

bad^te 

gebad^t 

bdc^te 

bilnfen,  seem 

beiid^te 

gebeud^t 

beuc^te 

fennen,  know 

fannte 

gcfannt 

fcuntc 

nennen,  name 

iianntc 

genanut 

nennte 

rennen,  run 

ranutc 

gcraunt 

rcnutc 

fenben,  send 

fanbtc 

gefaubt 

fcnbetc 

ttjcnbcn,  turn 

roanbte 

gemanbt 

ircnbete 

a.  bilnfen,  fenben  and  wenben  are  often  regular;  brennen,  fennen, 
ncnnen  and  rennen,  rarely  so. 

1.  The  only  other  weak  verbs  that  present  any  irregularities  are 
^aben  (§  171),  the  modal  auxiliaries  (§  180)  and  wiffen  (§  190). 

330.  List  of  Strong  Verbs. 

The  following  list  is  meant  to  contain  all  the  verbs  of  late  modem 
German  that  have  any  strong  forms.  After  the  principal  parts  is 
given,  first,  the  pres.  ind.  2.  sing.,  from  which  the  3.  sing,  can  usu- 
ally be  got  by  simply  dropping  f  of  the  ending  fl ;  thus,  bu  b(i(f  fl,  er 
bcidt.  Whenever  the  3.  sing,  can  not  be  got  in  this  way,  as  in  bu  glltfl, 
cr  gilt,  it  is  given  separately.  Next  comes  the  pret.  subj.  1.  sing., 
and  then  the  imv.  2  sing.,  tiie  latter  distinguished  by  an  [!].  The 
Roman  numeral  gives  the  ablaut  class  to  which  the  verb  belongs  or 
belonged  (§  329,  remark).  Obsolete  forms  are  enclosed  in  [],  forms 
that  are  not  to  be  recommended  in  ( ).  For  bcginnen,  bcrbcrben,  etc., 
see  under  =glnnen,  *bcrben. 
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^adtUf  bake,  bu!,  gcbadcn ;  bcidfl ;  biifc ;  ba(f(c) !  VI.  —Often  weak 
thruout,  except  that  there  is  no  pple.  gcbarft.  SBuf  has  short  u.  ®thah 
ten  without  gc  occurs  ui  ^au^bacfcn,  ncubaden,  etc. 

'havtn,  'hat,  *boren ;  ^bicrfl  or  bcirft ;  ^bcirc ;  »bicr !  or  ^bcirc !  IV.  — 
Only  in  gebaren,  give  birth  to  (earlier  gcbercn,  whence  gcbicrfl,  gcbicrt, 
gcbtcr !).    ©cbarc  as  pret.  subj.  is  avoided,  being  like  the  pres. 

Seigett,  bite,  big,  gcbiffcn ;  bci6(cf)t,  beifet ;  biffc ;  bci6(c) !    I. 

Setteii,  bark,  [bottj  [gcboflen];  [blllfl];  [bottc];  [bttt!]  [IIL]— Now 
always  weak,  but  strong  forms  occur  in  the  classics.  Grimm  wrote  : 
ein  §unb  bcUt  no6)  Iftntt,  toit  cr  gu  Stnfang  bcr  @(i^ot)fung  bott,  with  weak 
pres.  and  strong  pret.  in  the  same  sentence. 

ISergett,  hide,  barg,  gcborgcn ;  blrgfl ;  bilrgc  or  barge ;  birg !  (bcrgc !). 
III. 

Setrfteit,  burst,  barfl,  [borfl],  gcborflcn ;  blrjlcft  or  blrfl,  birfl ;  borflc 
or  barflc ;  blrfl !  III. —  Often  weak  thruout. 

16iegett^  bend,  bog,  gcbogcu;  btcgfl  [bcugfl];  bogc;  bicgc!  [bcugl]  II. 

Stetett,  ojfer,  bot,  gcbotcn ;  bietcfl  [bcutft,  bcut];  bote;  biete!  [beuti] 
II. 

S^ittbett,  bind,  hanh,  gebunberi ;  binbeft ;  bdnbe ;  binbe !    III. 

Sittett,  ask,  hat,  gebeten ;  blttcft ;  bate ;  bttte !    V. 

»(ttfeit,  blow,  bae«,  geblafen;  btfiKeOt,  blcift;  bttefe;  btaf(e)!  VII.— 
Sometimes  weak  in  pres.    The  pret.  b(u^  (Claudius)  is  jocose. 

fdltxhtUf  remain,  blleb,  gebUeben ;  bteibfl ;  bliebe ;  bleib(e) !    I. 

'hlti^tn,  »b(^,  *bti(i^en ;  -bleld^ft ;  ^blici^e ;  =bleid^(e) !  I.  —  Strong 
only  in  erbtetc^cii,  berbtetc^en,  turn  pale,  die,  which  may  be  weak  in 
the  pret.   SBletd^en,  bleach,  is  weak. 

f^xattUf  roast,  briet,  gebraten;  brotfl,  brfit;  briete;  brate!  VII. — 
Sometimes  weak,  but  no  gebratet. 

fSxtd^tn,  break,  hvad),  gebroc^en;  brid^fl;  brStfte;  bridal  (breeze!)  IV. 
—  Siabebred^en,  murder  (a  language),  is  weak :  rabcbrec^te,  gerabebrcc^t. 

'beHett, 'blcl^,  bic^en;  sbeil^ft;  *bie^e;  =bel^el  I.  —  Only  in  gebei^en, 
thrive. 

=berbett,  =barb,  =borben;  *birbfl;  =biirbe  or  ^bcirbc;  *birb!  III. —  Only 
in  berberben,  ruin,  be  ruined,  which  is  apt  to  be  weak  when  transitive. 
55evberbt  means  morally  corrupt ;  ein  oerberbte^  ©erg,  but  ein  berborbener 
(bankrupt)  ^aufniann. 

^ingett^  hire,  bang,  gebungen;  bingfl;  btnge !  III.— Originally  and 
still,  usually,  weak.  Fret.  subj.  always  bingte,  not  bonge,  nor  bilnge. 
^ebingen,  stipulate,  is  usually  weak,  always  so  in  the  ppL  adj.  bebingt, 
conditioned. 
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^tt^ditn,  thresh,  hxa\6i  or  hxo\6i,Qtt>xo\6itn;  brifd^(ef)t,  brift^t;  brBft^e, 
or  brfift^e;  brifc^  !  III. — Often  weak. 

^briegett,  » bvo6,  ^broffcn.  Only  in  Derbrie^en,  vex,  which  is  hardly 
used  except  in  the  3.  sing. ;  tterbrle^t  [=brcu6t];  bcrbroffc.    II. 

^ringett^  press,  brang  [brung],  gebrungcn;  brlngfl;  brangc  [brilnge]; 
brtngcl  III. 

effen,  eat,  ag,  gegeffen;  Iffefl  or  Igt,  igt;  fifee;  Ig!  (effcl)  V.— ®e== 
effen  contracted  to  geffcn  (cf.  Faust^  1.  2838),  wliere  gc  ceased  to  be  felt 
as  a  prefix,  and  so  was  prefixed  anew. 

tjfa^ren,  go,  fu^r,  gcfa^ren;  fo^rfl;  fill^re;  fal^re!  VI. 

gfaaett,/aW,  fiel,  gcfattcn;  fattfl;  fide;  fattc!   VII. 

8fttitgett  [fa^cn],  catch,  png  (ficng),  gcfangcn;  fcingjl  [fa^];  pnge 
(flcnge);  fangc!  VII. 

^td^itn,  fight,  fod^t,  gefod^tcu;  fic^t(c)fl,  fic^t;  fod^te;  fid^t!  [in.]  — 
Sometimes  weak. 

»fe|irett,  =fa^t,  *Wcn;  .Re^lfl;  =fo^tc  or  =fd^tc;  ^fic^U  (4c^lc!)IV.— 
Only  in  befel)lcn,  command,  and  cmt)fc^tcn,  recommend,  ge^lcn,  /nii,  is 
weak. 

^inhtUffind,  fanb,  gcfunben;  piibcfl;  fonbe;  finbc!   III. 

gfledftten,  braid,  floc^t,  gcflod^tcn;  flld^t(e)jl,  fltc^t;  flbc^te;  fClt^tl 
[III.] — Sometimes  weak. 

=fleige«,  =Pi6,  ^fliffcn;  ^Pcigeft,  ^fleigt;  =piffe;  ^Pelgc !  I.— Only  in 
ft(^  befleigen,  attend  to. 

fSfKegett,  ./ly,  flog,  geflogen;  fliegfl  [fleugft];  Pgc;  flicgc;  [flcug  !]  II. 

gf^ie^ett,  y?ee,  flo^,  gcflo^en;  flie^ft  [flcuc^fl];  flo^c;  flicVI  [fleuc^!]  II. 

gfliegen,  ./low;,  flog,  gcfloffen;  Pic6(e0t  [fleugt],  fltcgt  [flcugt];  fldffc; 
fCtefic !  [ficug !]   II. 

Sragen,  asfc,  fragte  (frug),  gcfragt;  fragP(fragfl);  fragte;  fragel  VI. 
— A  weak  verb  that  has  developed  strong  forms  after  the  analogy  of 
fc^tagcn  and  tragen.    But  the  weak  forms  are  better. 

^xt^tn,  eat  (said  of  animals),  frag,  gcfreffen;  frlffcjl  or  frlgt..  frigt; 
fragc;  frig!  (frcffc !)    V.  — A  compound  of  t)cv  and  cffcn. 

^xitxtn,  freeze,  fror,  gefrorcn;  fricrft;  frore;  fricrcl   II. 

®firett, /crmen^,  gor,  gcgorcn;  gierft;  gore;  [gicr!]  [IV.]— Usually 
weak,  especially  in  the  figurative  sense  be  perturbed. 

&thtn,  give,  gab,  gegcbcn;  gibfl  (giebfl);  gobc,  gib!  (gieb!)  V. 

&tfitn,  go,  glng  (gicng),  gegangcn;  gc^ft;  gingc  (glcngc);  gc^!  vn. 

&tUtn,  be  worth,  gait,  gegoltcn;  glltft,  gilt;  goltc  or  gSltc;  gilt! 
(gcltc !)  ni. 
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'fieffett,  -gag,  ^^geffen;  'giff(cf)t  or  .gtgt,  ^glgt;  -gage;  ^gig  I  Ucffc !) 
V.  —  Only  in  bcrgeffcn,  forget, 

©iegett,  pour,  gog,  gcgoffcn;  glcg(cf)t  [gcugt],  glcgt  [gcugt];  gfiffc; 
gicgc!  [gcug!]  IL 

'gittttett,  sgann,  ^gonnen;  *glnnfl;  ^^gonne  or  gbnne;  ^glnne !  III.  — 
Only  in  beglnnen,  begin.    SBegonnte  for  bcgann,  occurs  in  the  classics. 

^(eid^ett,  he  like,  gllc^,  gcgUt^en;  glcic^fl;  glic^e;  glelt^e!  I. —Usu- 
ally weak  in  the  transitive  sense  make  like, 

OWeigett,  shine,  gllg,  gcgliffcn;  glelg(ef)t,  glclgt;  gllffe;  glclge  I  I.  — 
Now  usually  weak,  but  little  used  in  any  form. 

%\txitvi,  glide,  gtltt,  gegllttcn;  glcltcfl;  gtlttc;  gleite!  L  — Some- 
times weak. 

^limmett,  glimmer,  glomm,  geglommen;  glimmfi;  gI5mme;  glimme  I 
[III].  —  Sometimes  weak. 

%xcAtn,  dig,  grub,  gegraben;  grcibfl;  griibe;  grabe!   VI. 

^reifett,  seize,  griff,  gegrtffcn;  greiffl;  griffc;  grctfc !   I. 

^reittett,  grin,  [grlnn],  [gcgrinnen];  greinft;  [grlnne];  grelne!  I. 
—  Now  weak,  and  used  only  in  the  sense  of  whine,  cry. 

^alttn,  hold,  ^Iclt,  gcfjcltcn;  ^oltfl,  pit;  ^IcUe;  pltel  VII. 

$attgett,  hang,  ^ing  (^leng),  gepngcn;  ^ongfl;  ^ingc  (^tenge); 
pngc !  VII.  —  There  is  also  a  weak  l^cingcn,  which,  like  l^angcn,  is 
both  transitive  and  intransitive. 

^auett,  ?iew,  Ifith,  gcl^aucn;  l^aufl;  l^iebe;  pue  I  VII.  —  ^teb  is  for 
^ieti);  there  is  no  change  of  stem,  as  in  ge^en,  ging. 

$ebett,  raise,  pb  or  ^ub,  gc^obcn;  l^cbfl,  l^ilbe  or  pbc;  l^ebe!  [VI.] 
The  old  pple.  gcl^aben  survives  in  er^abcn,  exalted. 

^ti^tn,  call,  be  called,  l^ieg,  gel^eigcn;  l^elg(cf)t,  l^clgt;  ^tegc;  ^elge! 

vn. 

$elfett,  help,  ptf,  ge^en;  ^llffl;  plfcorplfc;  ^llf!  (^clfc!)  III. 

^eifen,  quarrel,  [flff],  [geflffen];  fcifjl;  [flffc];  !clfe!  I.  — Now  al- 
ways weak. 

^tefett,  choose,  for,  geforen;  !lcf(ef)t;'!8rc;  flcfc!  II.— Often  weak. 
Cf.  filren. 

^Hebett,  cleave,  Kob,  geHobcn;  Klcbfl;  KSbe;  fUcbe!  II.  — Usually 
weak,  and  little  used  in  any  form. 

^Kmmen,  climb,  flomm,  genommen;  flimmfi;  tlSmme;  flimtne! 
[III.]— Often  weak. 

^(ittgett,  sound,  flang,  geflungen;  (tingfl;  flange;  tlinge!  m. — 
Often  weak. 
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5^iteifen,  pinch,  fniff,  gefuiffeii;  fueifft;  tniffe;  fneife!  I,— Often 
weak. 

Stntiptn,  pinch,  [tnipp,]  [gefui^jpcn];  fncipft;  [!ni))))c];  tweipel  I. — 
Now  always  weak,     ^hiclpen,  drink,  is  weak. 

^ommeti^  cofiie,  tarn,  gefommen;  !omm|t  (fommfl);  fame;  lomm! 
[IV.]— ^ommfl,  foiiimt,  are  common  in  the  classics,  but  fommjl,  fommt, 
are  to  be  preferred. 

^mfd^eit,  scream,  frlfci^,  gefrifd^cu;  !rcifd)(ef)t,  freifc^t;  frifd^c;  hrelfc^cl 
I.     See  under  freigen. 

Stvti^tn,  scream,  [frig],  [gcfriffcn];  fret6(cf)t,  frctgt;  [trtffc];  frclge! 
I. — Both  fvcigcn  and  freifc^cn,  related  words,  are  often  weak,  frcigett 
now  regularly  so. 

^tted^cii,  creep,  txod),  gcfrodjen;  fvieci)jl  [freuc^ft];  fvoc^c;  frlcd^e! 
[frcud)!]  II. 

^iiren,  choose,  for,  gcforeu;  fiirjl;  fore;  fiire!  II. — Often  weak. 
The  pret.  for,  of  fiefen,  gave  rise  to  the  spurious  present  filren. 

Sabeit,  Zood,  hib,  gelaben;  Icibfl,  (dbt;  tilbe;  (abe  I  \l.—2oihtn,  invite, 
waa  at  first  weak,  but  early  became  confounded  with  labeii,  load. 
Both  now  prefer  weak  forms  in  the  pres.,  strong  in  the  pret. 

SaffcMf  ^^^  ii^B.  geJaffen;  loffeft  or  Itigt,  logt;  liege;  lafj!    VII. 

Saufeii,  run,  lief,  gelaufen;  Ifijifft  (lauffl);  llefe;  lauf !    VII. 

liietbcit,  suffer,  litt,  geiitten;  lelbefl;  lltte;  lelbe!  I.  — (Sntleibeii  and 
toerlciben,  from  Seib,  are  weak.     So  is  bemitleiben,  pity,  from  2JHtlelb. 

fiti^tn,  lend,  liel^,  gelie^en;  lell)ft;  lie^e;  lel^e  1   I. 

fiefen,  read,  la«,  gelejen;  llei(e()t,  llefl;  Iciie;  lie«!  (lefe !)  V. 

Stegeit^  liey  be  situated,  lag,  gelegen;  liegft;  loge;  liege !    V. 

'liercit,  4or,  4oren;  ^lierf!;  4bre;  4lcrc !  II.  —  Only  in  tjerlteren,  lose, 

=(tttgeit,  =lang,  4ungeu;  3.  sing.  4ingt;  4angc.  III.  —Only  in  ge= 
lingen,  succeed,  and  migtingen,  fail.     Used  impersonally. 

£i)fd^en,  go  out,  put  out  (of  a  light),  lofd^,  gelofd^en;  ltfd)(ef)t,  lifc^ft; 
lofc^e;Ufc^!  [III.]  —  Often  weak,  especially,  when  transitive.  Orig- 
inally lejd^cn,  whence  lifc^cfl,  lifd^t,  lifc^ ! 

Siigeit,  lie,  speak  falsely,  log,  gelogen;  liigjl;  Ibge;  liigc!    II. 

Wlaf^Unf  grind,  [mul^l],  gema^len;  [mo^lft];  [miil^le];  ma^le;  VI. 
—  Now  weak,  except  geuiol)leiu 

9)'{etbcn,  shun,  mieb,  gemicben;  meibeft;  mlebc;  nieibe!   I. 

Wltihn,  milk,  molf,  gemolfen;  milfft;  molfe;  milf!  [III].— Now 
usually  weak. 
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Wltf\tn,  measure,  ma%  gcmcffcn;  miffefl  or  migt,  mlfet;  mfigc,  migl 
(meffc!)   V. 

9ltf^mtn,  ^afce,  iiafim,  gcnommcn;  nimmft;  nal^mc;  nimm!  (ncl^me!) 
IV. 

««efftt,  *na«,  =ncfcn;  «ncKef)t,  'neft;  >nofe;  =ncfc!  V.  — Only  in  gene« 
fen,  recover, 

'ttiegen,  «no6,  *noffcn;  «nic6(ef)t,  =nic6t;  *noffc;  *nic6e!  II. —  Only 
in  gcnlcgcu,  enjoy. 

¥feifeii,  w;/iis«e,  ^)fiff,  gcjjfiffcn;  jjfeiffl;  ^)fiffc;  t)fcifc!   I. 

^Pegen,  a«end  «o,  ^jflog  H)f(ag],  gc^)f(o0cn;  ^)fle9ft;  t)flogc  [|)flagc]; 
^)f(ege !    [IV.]  —  Weak  in  the  sense  of  nurse,  or  he  accustomed. 

¥wifeti,  praise,  pxit^,  gc^)rlcfcn;  ^)rcU(ef)t,  jireifl;  ^jrlcfc;  ^)rcHe!  I.  — 
Sometimes  weak. 

Cuettett,  gush  forth,  quoU,  gcquollcn;  quittfl,  quottc;  quill!  [III.]  — 
2)u  qiiifffl,  cr  quiUt,  early  gave  rise  to  a  weak  quittcn.  CueUcii,  soak, 
is  weak. 

Mad^ttt,  avenge,  [rod)],  [gcrod^cn];  rodijl;  [roc^c];  rod^c!  [IV.]— 
Now  weak. 

9iattn,  advise,  xitt,  gcratcn;  ratfl,  rdt;  ricte;  rate!  VII. — Rarely 
weak.  / 

9itibtn,  rub,  rtcb,  gcricbcn;  reibfl;  riebc;  rctbc !   I. 

9{etgen^  tear,  rig,  gcriffcn;  rei6(c()t;  reigt;  riffc;  rcigc!   I. 

^itiitUf  ride,  ritt,  gerittcn;  reitcfl;  ritte;  rctte!   I. 

SKed^eu,  smell,  rod),  gcroc^cn;  ricc^fl  [rcuc^fl];  roc^c;  ricc^c!  [reuc^!] 
II. 

9{ittgett,  wrestle,  rang,  gcrungcn;  ringfl;  range  [rilngc];  ringc!  III. 
—  9iingcn,/onM  a  ring,  and  bcringcu,  give  a  ring  to,  are  weak.  So  is 
umringcn,  surround,  usually  ;  but  umraug,  nmrungcn  occur. 

9itntten,  run  (of  water),  rann,  gcronncn;  rinnft;  rannc  or  ronnc ; 
rinnc !   III. 

iHttfett,  call,  ricf,  gcrufcu;  ruffl;  ricfc;  rufc !   VII.  —  Rarely  weak. 

^at^tn,  salt,  [ftclj],  gcfatgcn.    Vli. — Now  weak,  except  gcfatgcn. 

@attfett^  dri)ik,  foff,  gcfoffcn;  fauffl ;  foffc ;  faufc !    II. — Often  weak. 

@attgett,  suck,  fog,  gcfogcn;  fangjl;  fogc;  faugc!  II.— Often  weak. 

(Sdftttffen,  create,  fd^uf,  gcfc^affcn;  fc^afffl;  fd^Ufe;  fd^affc!  VL— 
@d^affen,  meaning  work,  procure,  command,  is  weak. 

©dftttHen,  sound,  ft^ott,  geft^ollcn;  fii)aap;  fc^offc;  ftftaffc!  [HI.]— 
Now  usually  weak,  except  in  stately  diction.  The  forms  blend  two 
verbs,  viz.,  a  weak  ft^aUcn  and  a  now  obsolete  fc^cUcn,  fd^aU,  gefd^otten. 
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^fd^e^ett,  'fc^a^,  «fc^e^cn ;  3.  sing,  ^^fc^lc^t,  -fc^fi^e.  V.— Only  in  gc* 
j(i|e^en,  happen,  and  there  only  in  3.  sing. 

®(4etben,  part,  fd^leb,  gefc^ieben;  fc^eibcfl;  fc^iebc;  f decibel  I. — 
Weak  forms  are  rare  and  always  transitive.  Notice  the  doublet  be» 
fc^lcben,  appointed,  but  bejc^elben,  modest. 

Sf^etnen,  seem,  jc^len,  gefd)tcnen;  ftftelnfl;  f(i|ieuc;  fc^cine!  I. 

ed^elten,  scold,  fc^alt,  geft^oUen;  fc^iltfl,  fc^Ut;  f(^5(teorf(i|a(te;  fc^tU! 
(fdjeltc !)   III.  — Karely  weak  in  pres. 

Sf^erett^  shear,  f(^or,  gejc^oren;  fc^lerfl;  f(i|ore;  fd)lcr!  [IV.]. — 
Often  weak. 

Sc^tebeit,  sAove,  fc^ob.  gefc^oben;  f(^iebfl;  fd)5be;  fc^tebe!    II. 

©diiegett,  sJioot,  fc^o6,  geftftoffen;  |c^ie6(ef)t  [fc^eugt],  fd)ic6t  [Ic^eugt]; 
fc^5ffe;  fc^lege!  [|d)eu6!]    II. 

©djinben,  ^ay,  fd|unb,  gefc^unben;  fc^lubejl;  f(^ilnbc;  fc^inbel  [III.] 
— Rarely  weak. 

edilafett,  sleep,  fc^Ilcf,  gefc^(afen;  fc^Ififfi;  |d)Ilefe ;  fd)tafe!    VII. 

@(4Iagett,  «triA;e,  fc^hig,  gefc^Iagcn;  Ic^Iagfl;  fc^lilge;  Wloge!    VI. 

8f^Ietf^en,  creep,  \d^\idi,  gcfd|(ld)cu;  fc^telc^fl;  fc^Ud^c ;  fc^telt^c!    I. 

e^Ieifeii,  whet,  fd)Uff,  geWlffen;  Welffl;  fc^Uffc;  f(^(elfc!  I.— 
Weak  in  the  stmse  of  slip  or  dragr. 

e^Ieigett,  sH^  Id^tiB,  gefdiUffen ;  fc^lel6(e|)t,  ^clgt;  Wtffc;  fc^teige !  I. 

©diUcfeit,  «/ip,  Idiloff,  gefd)Ioffen  ;  fd|(lefft;  Wbffe ;  ftftllefc!    II. 

©i^liegeit,  a/iu^  fc^Iojj,  gefc^(offcn;  fc^liei3(e|)t  [Wleugt],  fc^riegt 
[fd|teu6t];  |d)loffe;  jc^Uefee !  mUwbl]    II. 

Sf^Iingen,  wind,  ^tang,  gcft^Iungen ;  it^Uugfl;  ^(cinge;  ft^linge  I  III. 

Sdimetgen,  dasA,  (d)ml6,  ge^miffen ;  fd)mei6(ci)t,  fc!^mel6t ;  fc^miffc ; 
fc^metgel   I. 

Sc^mefjen,  melt,  fc!^mo(^,  gcft^molijcit ;  fd)mil3(ef)t,  fd)nu(3t ;  ft^molgc ; 
fd^milg!    [III.] — Often  weak,  especially  when  transitive. 

®c^nauben,  snort,  fci^nob,  gcfci^noben ;  ^naubjl;  ft^nbbc;  ft^naubel 
IT. — Now  usually  weak,  but  strong  forms  occur. 

Sd^netben^  cu^  fd)nitt  gcfci^nlttcn;  fd)nclbcfl;  fd^nitte;  fd)ncibe!    I. 

Sc^nteben,  snort,  \6:)i\oh,  gcfd)nobcu;  fci^iiiebfl;  f(^uobc;  fd^nicbe!  II. 
—  Now  usually  weak ;  a  secondary  form  of  fc^naubcn. 

8(^rauben,  screw,  fd)rob,  gcfci^robcn;  fci^raubft;  fd)r5be;  ft^raube! 
II.  —  Originally,  and  still  usually,  weak. 

8c^rec!eit^  be  afraid,  \djvat,  [gcft^rodfen] ;  ft^rtdjl;  \6)tdU;  fd)rid ! 
IV.  —  Often  weak,  especially  when  transitive  =:  frighten.  Most  com- 
mon in  crfc^rctfen ;  erfd)roden  takes  the  place  of  gcfc^roctcn. 
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^a^xtihtUf  write^  fc^rtcb,  gefc^ricbcu;  fd^rclbfl;  fc^rlebe;  fc^rcibe!    I. 

Sd^reien,  cry^  ferric,  gcfci^riccn;  ft^reift;  fci)riec;  fd)reic!   I. 

^djttittn,  stride,  ft^rltt,  gefc^ritten;  fc^rcltcfl;  f(i|rittc;  fc^rcite!   L 

^xoitttf  grind,  [ft^rtct],  gef(i|roten.  VII.— Weak,  except  gcf(^rotcn. 

®f^tt»fireit,  fester,  \6)\oox  (\6)\y^\xx),  gefc^ttjorcn;  Jt^ttjlcrfl;  fc^tt)5rc 
(fc^lDilre);  fc!^it)ier!  [IV.]  —  Now  usually  weak  in  pres.,  sometimes  so 
in  pret.    Pple.  always  gcfci)tt)oren. 

Sd^toetgeit,  &e  silent,  fc^mleg,  geWiwicgeu;  fc^ttjcigjl;  ft^ttJicge;  \^xot\* 
gc !    I.  —  @d)melgen,  silence,  is  weak. 

Sd^toetteit,  swell,  fc^tDoU,  geic^motteu;  fdimiKfl;  fc^moQe;  fd^mitt! 
(fdJlDcttc  !)    [III.]  —  Weak  when  transitive. 

Sd^toimmeu^  .stoim,  fd)n)amm  (ft^iDomm);  gefc^mommen;  fc^nDtmmft; 
fd^ttjfimmc  (fd)tt)5mme);  ft^tDlmmc !    III. 

@f^tt»inben,  vanish,  ft^manb  [fci^niunb],  gefd^tDunbcn;  fc^tuinbcfl; 
fc^mcinbc  [fc^tuaubc];  fc^ttjtubc!   III. 

(Sf^toingen,  swing,  ft^twang  [fd^ttJung],  gcfd^ttjungcn;  fd)tDiugfl; 
fd^mange  [fc^miinge] ;  fc^ttJlngc!  III.  —  '^t\(i)Xo\yx^ta,  endow  with  wings, 
is  weak. 

^6)Mxt\\f  swear,  fd)tt)or  or  (c^ttjur,  gcfc^ttJoren;  fd^tuorfl;  fd)iT)urc  or 
fd)tt)orc;  Jd^tuore!    [VI.] — Rarely  weak. 

®e4en^  see,  fal^,  gefe^cn ;  fie^P;  {%;  fiel^I    (fel^e)!    V. 

Scitt,  he,  xooLX,  gettjcfcn;  bifl,  IP;  ttjore;  fct!  V.  (feln  replacing 
twefcn). 

®tebett,  hoil,  f  ott,  gcfottcn ;  ficbcfl ;  fotte ;  fie  be !  II.  —  Now  usually 
weak  ;  but  gcjotten  as  adjective  is  still  common. 

©ittgeit,  sing,  Jang  [fuug],  gefungen ;  fmgfl ;  (tinge  [funge] ;  fmge!  III. 

8tn!eit,  sirik,  fanf  [fun!],  gefunteu ;  fmffl ;  fiinfe  [fttnfe] ;  fmfe!    III. 

Stnneit^  think,  fann,  gefonnen;  fmnfl;  fciune ;  finne!  III. —Some- 
times weak,     ©efounen  feiu  =  to  intend ;  gefinnt  Jein,  to  he  minded. 

©i^eii,  sit,  fa6,  geieffen ;  fit5(ef)t,  W  ;  fciSe ;  fitje!    V. 

^)^ti\itxif  split,  [jplelt],  gefpaUeit.  VII.  —  Now  weak,  except  gefpalten. 

S^eiett,  spit,  fpie,  gejpteen;  fpeifl;  fptee;  \ptitl   I.— Often  weak. 

^pinntn,  spin,  fpanii  [fponu],  gefponnen;  fptnnfl;  jpbnne  or  fpoune ; 
fptnnel    III. 

©^teiften,  split,  \m,  flefprtffen ;  ?plei6(ef)t,  fp(el6t ;  fpUffe ;  fpreige ! 
I. — Sometimes  weak,  but  rare  at  best,  jpa(ten  taking  its  place. 

(Bpttd^tUf  speak,  fprad^,  gefprod^eu;  fprid^jl;  fprfid^e;  (prid^ !  (f  pretzel)  IV. 

(Bptit^tn,  sprout,  fprog,  gefproffen;  fprte6(ef)t  [fpreugt],  fprlegt 
[fpreugt] ;  fproffe ;  fprlege  I  [fpreug !]    II. 
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®tnrtti§eti,  spHng,  fprang  [tprunfl],  gcfprungen;  frrlngfl;  fprfinge 
[fprfinge] ;  fprlnge!    III. 

©tec^ctt,  pricik,  fla(^,  gcflorfien ;  flic^fl;  flfic^c;  fltd^I  [fleci)e!]    IV. 

©teifett,  «iicik,  flat,  [ge(lo(!en] ;  flttfjl;  flofe;  jlicf!  IV.— Now  usually 
and  preferably  weak. 

^ttfitn,  stand,  flanb  [fluub],  gcflanbcn;  flc^P;  flonbc  or  jlfinbc;  flcl^!  VI. 

©teWeti,  steal,  (la^r,  gcflo^Ien;  flie^tp;  jlS^le  or  (IS^Ie;  jlle^l!  (fte^(e!)IV. 

®teigett,  climb,  fllcg,  gejliegen;  fletgfl;  (liege;  fletge  I  I. 

8terl»ett,  die,  flarb  [flurb],  gejlorben;  fllrbfl;  (Ittrbe  or  flfirbe;  jllrb! 
(flerbe!)   III. 

8Hel»ett,  scatter,  (lob,  gejloben;  fllebfl;  jlSbe;  (liebe!  II. 

®tittlett,  «<mA:,  (lauf,  geTlunteu;  fltntfl;  (lonte;  jllnfe!    ni. 

Biofitn,  push,  ftleg,  geflogen;  jlb6(ef)t,  jlbgt;  fliege;  jloge!   VII. 

^treid^ett,  stroke,  flrl(^,  geflrlc^eu;  (Irelc^fl;  jlrlti^e;  jlreld)e!   I. 

®treitett,  contend,  (Irltt,  geflritten;  jlreltejl;  (Irltte;  flreite!   I. 

2:tttl,  do,  tat,  getan;  tufl;  tfite;  tu!    Irregular. 

%ta^tn,  carry,  trug,  getragen;  trfigfl;  trilge;  trage!  VI.— ©eantras 
gen,  propose,  and  beauftragen,  commission,  are  not  compounds  of  tra= 
gen.    Cf.  §  348. 

XnJXtn,  hit,  traf,  getroffen;  trlfffl:  trfife;  triff!  (treffe!)  IV. 

S^reiben,  drive,  trleb,  getrleben;  trelbfl;  trlebe;  treibe!   I. 

tttitn,  tread,  txat,  gctreten;  trlttfl,  tritt;  trote;  trttt!  (trete!)  V. 

2:riefeit,  drip,  troff,  getroffen;  trleffl  (treuffl);  troffe;  trlefe!  [treuf!] 
11. — Now  usually  weak. 

%ttnUn,  drink,  trauf  [trunf],  getnmfen;  trlnffl;  tronfe  [trfinfe]; 
trlnfe!   III. 

%t^qtn,  cheat,  trog,  getrogen;  trUgfl;  trbge;  triigc!  II. 

iBSadtfett,  grow,  \md^^,  gemac^feu;  tt)0(i^((ef)t,  ttjot^ft;  ttjut^fe;  njac^fe! 
VI. — 2Ba(i^ft,  without  umlaut,  is  rare.  The  pple.  without  gc  occurs  in 
^albtt)a(i|feu,  half-grown, 

iBSSgett,  weigh,  iDog,  gett)ogcn;  njagfl;  tt)oge;  iudge!  [II.]— Cf.  tt)te* 
gen  and  -ttjegen. 

$B?af(^ett,  wash,  \t>]x\6),  gettJafti^en  xoo\6){t\)t,  tt)Sf(i^t;  tt)iij(i|e;  tt)af(i|e! 
VI, — !Du  X0(i\6){t\)tf  er  ttjaft^t,  without  umlaut,  are  rare. 

$B?eben,  weave,  tt)ob,  gettjobeu;  twebfl;  mobe;  tt)ebe!  VI.— Now  usu- 
ally weak. 

'toegett,  '^iDog,  =tt)ogen;  *n)egfl;  =tt)5ge;  Am^tl  [V.]— Only  in  htxot' 
gen,  move,  which  is  weak,  except  in  the  sense  of  induce. 
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SBeidJett,  recede,  tt)^,  0ett)i(i^en;  tocld^fl;  tt)i(i^e;  iioeidjtl  L--2Bci(^cn, 
8often,  is  weak. 

SBeifeit,  «Aow,  tt)ie«,  getDlefen;  tt)cif(ef)t,  tt)ei(l;  ttJiejc;  iDcije!  I. 

$B?erbett,  sue,  roaxh  [tDurb],  gettjorbcn;  mirbft;  tuflrbc  or  tuarbe;  tDlrb! 
(toerbc!)  IIL 

SSerben,  become,  xoaxh  or  murbc,  gctDorben;  ttJirfl,  ttjirb;  ttjflrbe! 
tt)crbc!  III. 

iBSerfett,  <^row,  njarf  [njurf],  genjorfcn;  tDtrffl;  ttJiirfe  or  iDfirfe;  ttjirf! 
(tt)crfc!)  m. 

iBStegett,  loeigr^,  tt)og,  gctDogen;  tDiegfl;  tt)oge;  tuiegc!  II. — ^The  same 
as  tDogcn  and  =tuegeu.    SBiegen,  rock,  is  weak. 

iBStttbett,  wind,  toanh,  gekDunben;  minbefl;  toanbe;  tPinbe!  III. — 
SBinben,  sniffs  is  weak. 

stoittttett,  »tt)ann,  *tt)onnen;  *tt)lnnP;  *tt)5nnc  or  ^tufinne;  *tt)lnnc!  IIL 
— Only  in  gcminnen,  win. 

'ttiirrcil,  in  t)crtt)lrrcn,  confuse ;  always  weak,  but  with  strong  pple. 
t)crtt)orren,  along  with  tcrmirrt    III. 

Bei^ett,  accuse,  jic^,  gejlc^en;  jei^Jl;  jlc^e;  jet^c!  I. 

Bieliett,  draw,  gog,  gegogen;  gie^fl  [jeuc^fl];  goge;  gic^cl  [gcuc^!]    IL 

3totngett,  force,  gtDang,  gegiDungen;  gttJingfl;  gmauge;  gnjingel  III. 

USE  OF   THE  MODAL   AUXILIARIES 

882.  While  it  belongs  to  lexicography  rather  than  grammar  to  ex- 
plain in  detail  the  meanings  of  words,  the  modal  auxiliaries  are  of 
such  peculiar  idiomatic  importance  as  to  justify  a  departure  from  the 
rule  in  their  case.  The  brief  account  in  §  191  is  therefore  recapitu- 
lated and  amplified  in  the  following  sections. 

333.  ^iirf  en*  The  root-meaning  is  7ieed,  in  which  sense  it  is  used 
by  Luther  with  a  gen.  ;  e.  g.  bte  ©efunbcn  bflrfcn  be8  SlrgtcS  ntd^t, 
need  not  a  physician  (Luke  v,  31).    This  sense  is  now  given  by  bebflrfen. 

1.  From  the  meaning  be  in  want  of  it  was  an  easy  step  to  Jiave 
occasion  for,  as  in  Lessing's  tt)a8  barf  ic^  jcben  2^orcn  fragen :  ttxr  Ifl 
bcr  grogte  Mann  ?  what  need  (occaMon)  have  I  to  ask  f  This  sense  is 
now  given  by  brau(^cn. 

2.  From  the  last  meaning  came  naturally  that  of  have  authority^ 
hence,  be  allowed,  be  justified  in.  This  is  the  usual  meaning  of  bflrfen 
in  modern  German.  Sometimes  it  approaches  f  onnen,  or,  with  a  neg- 
ative, miiffen,  and  is  to  be  translated  by  may,  can,  7mist,  according 
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to  the  connection.  Examples:  id^  barf  annel)nien^  I  may  assume;  barf 
Ic^  bitten  ?  may  I  ask  f  Ic^  burfte  mtd^  argem,  I  had  a  right  to  he  an- 
noyed ;  er  ifl  franf  unb  barf  nid^t  audge^en,  can  not,  must  not,  go  out 
(for  he  may  (possibly)  not  go  out,  one  would  say  er  fann  moglic^ertDeiJe 
ni(^t  au«ge^en) ;  ^ier  bin  id^  ^lfltn\6),  ^ier  barf  ic^'e  feln  (G.),  I  can  be, 
may  be,  have  the  right  to  be  one;  id)  barf  nid^t  fagen  vok,  I  cannot,  must 
not,  say  how  (because  propriety  forbids),  but  Id^  fann  ntd^t  fagen  toit, 
1  can  not  say  how  (because  I  am  unable). 

3.  !Dflrfen  early  became  confounded  with  the  now  obsolete  turren, 
dare  (t(^  tar,  /  dare;  id}  torfte,  I  durst),  whence  the  occasional  meaning 
of  dare,  venture;  e.  g.  xotx  barf  mtr'8  ln«  @efid)t  fagen?  who  dares  say  it 
to  my  face  f  id)  barf  be^aupten,  /  dare  assert.  But  the  student  should, 
in  general,  be  wary  of  translating  bflrfen  by  dare, 

4.  The  pret.  subj.  bilrfte  is  used  in  mild  expressions  of  probability  ; 
e.  g.  man  bilrfte  manc^eS  elntt)enben,  one  might  make  many  objections ; 
blefe  aWittel  bilrften  fid^  nlc^t  bettjfi^ren,  these  means  may  not  prove  effect- 
ive; ba«  bilrfte  ber  gatt  feln,  may  be  the  case. 

884.  Stbnntn*  The  original  meaning,  to  know,  is  preserved  in  a 
few  phrases,  mostly  of  the  school ;  e.  g.  tannfl  bu  bie  9Jege(  (ba8  @ple(, 
ben  l^ate(^ldmud)  ?  do  you  know  the  rule  {the  game,  the  catechism)  ? 
I?5nnen  @te  !Deutfc^  ?  do  you  know  German  f  3d^  fann  e«  an«tt)enblg,  1 
know  it  by  heart.  Here  no  verb  is  understood,  tho  it  may  seem 
natural  to  supply  one. 

1.  Very  often  it  expresses  simple  ability,  being  then  =  toermbgen ; 
e.  g.  bu  fannft  ja  alleS,  %tVi  (S.),  you  can  do  everything,  you  know;  wenn 
\6)  etn)a«  auf  bid^  !5nnte  (G.),  if  I  could  influence  you  somewhat;  tt)a« 
fann  ble  SBelt  mir  mo^l  gett)o^ren  (G.)  ?  what  can  the  world  offer  me  f 

2.  Most  commonly  it  denotes  possibility,  variously  conditioned  by 
circumstances,  inclination,  the  nature  of  things  ;  e.  g.  id^  fann  nlc^t  ^o^e 
SSorte  mac^en  (G.),  lean  not  make  fine  phrases  (it  being  contrary  to  my 
nature) ;  faun  ba9  natilrllc^  gefd^e^en  ?  can  that  happen  naturally  f  bad 
fann  ber  ^aH  fein,  that  may  be  the  case  (much  the  same  as  bad  mag  ber 
Ratt  fein). 

a.  If  the  conditioning  circumstances  imply  a  right,  or  permission, 
fonnen  may  take  the  place  of  bilrfen  ;  e.  g.  nun  fbnnt  i^r  ^erelnfommen, 
now  you  can  (may)  come  in ;  fein  l^alfer  fann,  tt)a«  unfer  ift,  toerfd^enfen 
(S.),  no  emperor  can  {hxis  the  right  to)  give  away  what  is  ours. 

3.  Akin  to  the  last  is  that  meaning  which  implies  that  there  is  good 
reason  for  the  action ;  e.  g.  @le  fonnen  mir  glauben,  you  may  well  be- 
lieve me;  barauf  fannfl  bu  flolj  fein,  you  have  reason  to  be  proud  of  that; 
in  biefem  <Slnne  fannfl  bu'd  n)agen  (G.),  you  can  afford  to  venture  it. 
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a.  Hence  !onnen  may  convey  a  request,  a  suggestion,  a  mild  com- 
mand or  remonstrance.  Thus  (to  a  child) :  fannft  bu  ntci^t  ctuma(  gu 
mir  fommen,  come  and  see  me,  wonH  you ;  (to  a  servant) :  @ic  fonnen 
mir  cine  g(afci)c  SBein  bringcn,  you  may  bring  me,  etc. ;  ic!^  fountc  fpatcr 
gurii(f!c^rcn,  I  might  return  later  (I  suppose) ;  fo  cttuaS  fonnen  @te 
gtauben  ?  can  you  believe  such  a  thing, 

835.  Wld^tn*  The  radical  meaning  is  to  he  able,  and  this  sense  is 
occasionally  met  with  in  modem  German ;  e.  g.  ba  feiner  bic^  ergrun* 
ben  mag  (G.),  since  none  can  fathom  thee;  bu  magfl  e8  prod^ttg  malen 
(G«ibel),  you  can  (i.  e.  you  are  the  man  to)  paint  it  gloriously.  But 
this  sense  is  now  for  the  most  part  given  by  the  compound  t)ermogen; 
or  else  by  fonnen,  with  which  mbgen  is  sometimes  pleonastically  asso- 
ciated; e.  g.  tt)a«  idj  !ann  unb  mag,  as  much  as  ever  I  can.  33erm5gen 
requires  gu  before  a  dependent  infinitive  ;  e.  g.  idj  toermag  nld^t  gu  iir* 
teilen,  /  can  not  judge. 

1.  More  common,  but  still  not  the  most  common,  is  the  meaning  of 
possibility,  conditioned  by  outward  circumstances  ;  e.  g.  o^n'  i^n  mag 
ic!^  auf  @rben,  mag  bort  nid)t  felig  merben  (Biirger),  without  him  I  can 
not  be  happy;  toa^  mag  tt)o^l  brlnne  feln  (G.)  ?  what  can  be  in  it,  pray  f 
ex  mod)te  eln  bofe«  @ett)iffen  l^aben  (L. ),  he  possibly  had  a  had  conscience ; 
tt)ie  moc^te  ba8  gu  enuelfen  jein?  how  could  that  be  proved  f 

a.  Tlod^te  is  common  in  narrative  to  denote  a  rough  approximation  ; 
e.  g.  ungefci^r  jtt)ei  3Wonate  mot^te  id^  jo  jugebrad^t  ^aben,  I  may  have 
spent  about  two  mordhs  thus. 

b.  Out  of  the  general  meaning  of  possibility  grows  the  permissive  or 
concessive  force  of  mogen  ;  e.  g.  ein  2)ing  mag  nod)  fo  narrirfi  fein,  how- 
ever foolish  a  thing  may  be;  mag  er  fommen  ober  gel^en,  t\)a«  fd)iert'«  mlc^ 
(L. ),  he  may  come  or  go,  what  do  I  care.  As  thus  used  in  indirect  dis- 
course it  may  denote  a  mild  command ;  e.  g.  fie  rief,  er  moge  ge^en, 
ipo^tn  er  n)o((e,  she  called  to  him  to  go  where  he  chose. 

2.  The  subjunctive  forms  may  serve  as  a  periphrasis  for  a  potential 
or  optative  mode  ;  e.  g.  bie  ©trage  tt)trb  beftreut,  bamit  ble  ^ferbe  nic^t 
au^gleiten  mogen  (G.),  that  the  horses  may  not  slip;  be«  §immet8  §eere 
mogen  blc^  bebecfen  (U.),  may  heaven^ s  hosts  protect  thee;  mot^te  ic!^  bo(^ 
im  flanbe  feiu  (G.),  would  that  I  were  able.  Note  that  in  the  first  two 
of  these  examples  a  simple  subjunctive  would  be  undistinguishable 
from  the  indicative. 

3.  The  usual  office  of  m5gen  now  is  to  denote  a  wish,  choice  or 
preference ;  e.g.  jie  mag  |ic^  gerne  pu^en  (G.),  she  likes  to  adorn  her- 
self; magfl  bu  ein  rebtlc^  SSort  toon  mir  terne^men  (S.)  ?  do  youwantto 
hear  an  honest  word  f  \6)  m5(^te  tDiffen,  I  should  like  to  know ;  \6) 
mo(i|te  blttrc  Xrfinen  toelnen  (G.),  I  would  fain  weep;  e«  mod^te  fein  ^unb 
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fo  (dnger  Icbcn  (G.),  no  dog  would  care,  etc.  The  infinitive  is  often 
omitted ;  e.  g.  bel^alten  Bic  eH  fur  fxdj,  16)  mag  f«  uic^t,  I  do  not  care  for 
it;  iwaruni  maflft  bii,tt)a8  bu  nidjt  Ocrmagft?  why  do  you  wish  to  do  what 
you  can  not  do  f 

336.  SJ'Jiiffen*  In  the  oldest  German  nuiffeu  usually  means  to  have 
liberty,  to  be  permitted,  i.  e.  it  corresponds  to  the  modem  burfcn.  This 
sense  appears  now  only  in  negative  sentences,  where  miiffcn  is  some- 
times interchangeable  with  biirfen ;  e.  g.  baS  mugt  bu  uidji  tun,  you 
must  not  do  that;  i\)x  mugt  nur  nlc^t  edc^rcctcn  (S.),  you  must  not  be 
frightened. 

1.  The  modem  miiffcn  generally  implies  a  constraint  from  without, 
as  of  circumstances,  authority,  duty,  logic  ;  e.  g.  burd)  biefc  ^o^Ic  @affc 
mug  er  fommcn  (S.),  he  must  come  (there  being  no  other  way)  ;  @iget^ 
mug  fallen,  Sigeth  must  fall ;  \dj  mug  geftc^eu,  I  must  confess ;  Ic^  mugte 
{adfew,  I  had  to  laugh;  l^r  mugtct  tudj  fd)iueigcub  fiigcn  (S.),  you  should 
have  yielded,  =  i^r  ^cittct  tn&j  filgen  foUen. 

2.  Less  often  it  denotes  certainty,  assurance  ;  e.  g.  btcfer  3Jicnf(^ 
mug  eln  3Jiorber  fcin,  *  no  doubt  this  man  is  a  murderer '  (Acts  xxviii, 
4) ;  man  mug  Ictnen  ^Ijilofop^cu  fenncn,  menu  man  glaubt  (L.),  one  must 
needs  be  a  stranger  to  philosophers,  etc. ;  e8  miigte  ber  Xeufcl  ba^inter 
fleclen  (G.),  the  devil  would  needs  be  in  it. 

3.  It  may  denote  that  something  is  so  fated,  ordained,  or  it  may 
present  a  voluntary  action  as  due  to  constraint ;  e.  g.  ttytf)  mir,  tt)aS 
mu6  id)  ^bren  ?  alas,  what  must  I  hear  f  warum  mugteft  bu  mld^  t)cr== 
laffcn  ?  why  did  you  have  to  leave  me  f  tc^  fefete  mld^  ^in^  um  gu  arbeiftn,  unb 
tt)ar  In  guter  ?aune ;  nun  aber  mngte  eln  (angmeiUger  S3efud)  mid)  ftbren, 
a  tedious  call  had  to  interrupt  me,  i.  e.  it  was  my  fate  to  be  interrupted. 

337.  Gotten*  The  radical  meaning  of  fotten,  to  which  (gt^ulb  is  a 
verbal  abstract,  is  that  of  obligation,  duty.  The  pret.  subj.  with  pres- 
ent force,  corresponds  to  English  should,  ought  to,  while  the  pres. 
ind.  may  denote  a  peremptory  command  ;  e.  g.  er  foUte  fic^  fd)cimen,  he 
ought  to  be  ashamed;  bu  follfl  nid^t  fte^Ien,  thou  shalt  not  steal.  So  in 
toasts  ;  e.  g.  ber  l?onig  foil  lebcn !  long  live  the  king  I 

1.  More  often,  however,  fotten  denotes  not  that  something  ought  to 
be,  but  that  it  is  to  be,  in  accordance  with  another's  will  or  decree  ; 
e.  g.  er  fott  gleld^  tommeu,  he  shall  come  at  once  (i.  e.  I  promise  that  he 
shall);  ble  SSa^t  foUte  balb  ge^alten  iuerbcn,  the  election  was  soon  to  be 
held.  Thus  often  in  confident  promises  ;  e.  g.  in  belne  §iitte  fott  ber 
@c^tt)elger  iuoUen  (S.),  to  thy  hut  the  Swiss  shall  Journey. 

a.  Hence  fotten  corresponds  to  English  shall  in  deliberative  ques- 
tions ;  e.  g.  tt)a«  fott  id)  tun  ?  what  shall  Idof  what  am  I  to  do  f  xoaH 
fott  ber  2Jlenfc^  cerlangen  (G.)  ?  what  shall  man  desire  f 
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h.  Hiiiiilar  to  tho  hint  ix  the  uho  of  fottfu  in  )uae  foQ  ber  .Out  (S.)  ? 
what  ia  the  hat  meant  for  ?•  )ua0  foU  e6  bfbeittfit  ?  what  in  it  meant  to 
signify  f  i.  e.  what  construction  is  to  he  put  upon  it  f 

2.  Very  often  It  Ih  UHod  in  reporting  on  hearHay,  or  on  the  author- 
ity or  claim  of  otliers ;  e.  g.  ba&  ^i\d^  fott  fe^r  interf ffant  (fin,  is  said  to 
he  very  interesting ;  Jott  (or  fottte)  ba6  m5fl(l(i|  ff in  V  can  that  bepossible  f 
i.  c.  shall  (or  should)  one  be  expected  to  believe  it  f 

8.  Now  and  then  fottte  (pret.  subj.)  Iuvh  about  tlie  force  of  tlie  con- 
ditional ;  c.  g.  id)  fottte  meiueu,  I  should  think ;  man  fottte  glauben,  one 
would  believe. 

838.  ICBotten  <lenoteH  etymologically  a  will  or  intention  on  the  part 
of  the  Hubject;  e.g.  idj  Juifl  tndj  Uljxen  ©efld^tei:  mat^eu  (G.),  /  will 
teach  you  to  make  faces;  bit  wittfl  une  gar  mdi  grob  begegnen  (O.)  ?  do  you 
actually  mean  to  insult  us  f 

a.  Very  often,  however,  it  denoteH  a  wiwh  rather  than  a  will,  especi- 
ally if  tliere  Ih  no  infinitive ;  e.  g.  kDad  n^ottt  il^r  ba  V  what  do  you  ward 
tliere  f  er  n^itt  nod^  '^awX,  he  even  wards  thanks.  Still  fainter  Ih  the  rad- 
ical meaning  in  Gotten  <S^ie  fo  gut  fein,  will  you  be  so  kind  (polite 
requeHt) ;  iDlr  iDotteu  einen  *jJopfl  eriuft^Ien,  we  will  choose  a  pope 
(l)ropogal). 

1.  Since  the  intent  is  apt  to  1x3  followed  by  action,  tootteit  often 
comeH  to  have  the  meaning  to  be  on  the  point  of;  e.  g.  er  U)i((  ge^eit,  he 
is  af)out  to  go  (common  in  HtagedirectionH) ;  ble  U^r  fc^rittte  {screeched) 
tute  tmmer,  ttJeuu  fie  ebeu  frfjlogen  wottte,  whenever  it  was  afmut  to  strike ; 
ber  ^rieg  fc^ieu  fic^  nun  auf  beutfc^en  ©obeu  fplelen  ^u  rotten  (S.),  seemed 
about  to  play. 

2.  Sixicialiy  important  hi  the  idiomatic  use  of  n^otten  with  non-per- 
Honal  HubjectH,  which  Htrictly  can  have  no  will.  The  Hhades  of  mean- 
ing thuH  given  are  many  and  subtle ;  o.  g.  hM  n^itt  tndj  nidji  be^agen 
((i.),  that  won*t  suit  you,  i.  e.  doesnHsuit  you  at  all ;  ba0  roltt  ni(^t6  fagen, 
that  means  w)thing;  e9  n^itt  thtn  t^erlauteU;  it  is  just  being  noised  abroad ; 
e9  mitt  o^nel)in  regnen,  it  is  bound  to  rain  any  way;  bae  ^ndj  mitt  ftu* 
biert  feiu,  the  fwok  must  be  studied  (cf.  §  844,  1). 

8.  SBotten  often  impHcH  a  claim,  an  attitude,  a  seeming  intention, 
on  the  part  of  the  subject ;  o.  g.  mlttft  fetter  fe^eu  ale  beine  ebeln  ^Hitx 
(S.)  ?  dost  claim  to  see  more  clearly  f  er  lt)itt  e6  ge^brt  ^aben,  he  claims 
to  have  heard ;  i(^  tt)itt  e«  nic^t  bemerft  ^aben,  /  will  act  as  if  I  had  not 
noticed  it ;  id)  njitt  e«  gem  gelogen  ^aben,  /  am  ready  to  be  called  a  liar 
for  having  said  it ;  i(^  fud^'  i^n  iiberatt^  attein  er  roitt  mir  nid)t  begegnen 
((!.),  he  is  bound  not  to  meet  me,  seems  bent  on  not  meeting  me;  xoix 
tuarteten  lange  auf  i^n,  ba  er  abet  nic^t  fommen  loottte,  etc.  but  since  he 
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didnH  seem  inclined  to  come;  mit  ber  Sal)I  ttJoKte  c«  immer  me^r  cmfl 
iuerbcn,  it  was  bent  on  becoming^  i.  e.  the  prospect  seemed,  more  and 
more  serious. 

a.  Care  must  be  taken  in  all  cases  to  avoid  confounding  n^otten  with 
a  mere  auxiliary  of  the  ^future  ;  e«  tt)iU  mir  iiidjt  eiiilcud)ten,  /  do  not 
understand  it  at  all,  is  different  from  e«  Wirb  mir  nic  e'xwUndjttn,  I  shall 
never  understand  it ;  er  iuitt  mir  iiit^t  bcgcgnen,  in  the  above  example, 
from  er  Uurb  mir  nit^t  i)egegnen,  he  will  not  meet  me.  Nevertheless 
tDoUcn  sometimes  approaches  tuerben  pretty  closely  ,•  e.  g.  ic^  itjcig  nld^t, 
iuaS  baS  iuerbcn  ivtH,  /  do  not  know  what  will  come  of  it  (iDcrben  tt)lrb 
would  be  cacophonous). 

4.  Notice  finally  the  use  of  the  subjunctive  in  baS  iuoUc  ®ott  nic^t, 
God  forbid ;  motttc  @ott,  bafi,  would  to  God  that;  td)  iuoUte  Ueberiilc^tS 
batjou  IP  if  fen,  which  may  mean  I  had  rather  know  nothing  of  it,  as  well 
as  /  preferred  to  know;  iute  ttjottt' e« aw&i  gu  euren  O^ren  tommcn  (G.)  ? 
^10  should  it  come  to  your  ears  f 
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339.  The  Personal  and  the  Impersonal  Construction. 

With  certain  verbs  there  is  a  choice  between  a  personal 
and  an  impersonal  form  of  expression ;  e.  g.  between  c^ 
baucrt  mid)  and  id)  bcbaurc,  /  am  sorry ;  between  niid^  fricrt 
and  id)  fricre,  /  am  cold. 

1.  In  these  cases  the  impersonal  form  properly  denotes  an  involun- 
tary experience,  the  personal  a  voluntary  activity  of  the  subject  ;  thus 
mir  trciumtc,  al3  ftiinbc  tc!^  (G.),  1  dreamed  {the  dream  came  to  me)  that 
I  stood;  er  trciumt  tjon  etncr  $a(me  (Heine),  he  is  dreaming  of  a  palm- 
tree  ;  mxdj  l^ungert,  I  am  hungry,  but  ex  I)uugert  axi^  ©eig,  he  goes  hungry 
from,  avarice.  Still  the  distinction  is  often  ignored  in  practice  ;  thus 
Grimm  writes  bamit  i^r  nlc^t  friert  and  bamtt  cud)  nid^t  fricre,  with  pre- 
cisely the  same  sense. 

340.  @j^  gtBt,  with  object  in  the  accusative,  is  used  in 
the  sense  of  there  is,  if  the  object  is  plural,  there  are; 
e.  g.  C!^  gibt  tva^  9?eue^,  there  is  something  new;  Ijeiite  tvxxV^ 
noc^  cin  ©etDitter  gebcn,  there  will  he  a  shower  yet  to-day ; 
0,  Qxbt  e^  ®ei[ter  in  ber  Suft  (G.),  if  there  are  spirits  in 
the  air. 
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1,  On  the  e8  of  this  phrase  cf.  §  803,  1,  a.  Since  the  pronoun  de- 
notes a  general  situation,  e9  gibt  should  not  be  used  if  the  object  is  a 
concrete  thing  definitely  limited  in  time  or  place.  Thus  one  would 
not  say  e«  glbt  clnen  2)leb  (but  c8  ift  eiu  Dicb)  iin  $aujc,  there  is  a  thief 
in  the  house ;  not  e8  glbt  (but  c«  fmb)  10  SOIqlxX  in  bem  ^eutct,  there  are 
10  marks  in  the  purse.  The  object  is  apt  to  be  a  neuter  pronoun,  a 
plural,  an  abstract,  an  infinitive  ;  e.  g.  iuaS  glbt'^  ?  what's  up  f  whaVs 
the  matter  f  c8  glbt  Im  aWcuf(i|cn(eben  2(ugcnbUcfe  (S.),  there  are  mo- 
ments^ etc. :  eS  mu6  aud^  fotc^c  ^ciuge  geben  (G.),  there  must  he  such  fel- 
lows; ^ier  gibfs  ju  tun  (G.),  here  is  work  to  do ;  \j\tx  gibt'd  ju  uuterj^et* 
ben  (L.),  here  there  is  a  distinction  to  he  made;  xoa^  gibfd  gu  effen? 
what  is  there  to  eat  f 

a.  The  use  of  the  nom.  after  e«  glbt,  as  in  e«  glbt  frlfd^er  Bering, 
there  is  fresh  herring^  is  provincial.  So,  too,  is  the  use  of  gcben  for  glbt 
when  the  object  is  plu. ;  e.  g.  er  Ifl  cln  Stani,  ttJlc'g  me^r  noc^  gebcn  (G.), 
such  as  there  are  many  more. 
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341.  The  Adverbial  Prefixes  which  form  separable 
compounds  are  as  follows,  the  *  marking  those  that  may 
be  inseparable: 


ah,  off,  down 
an,  at,  on 
auf,  up 
au9,  out 
be  I,  6y,  with 
bet)or,  hefore 
ba(r),  there 
bajmlfdif  n,  hetween 
*burci^,  thru 
tin,  into 
cmi)or,  up 


cntjtDcl,  in  two 
entgcgen,  toward 
fort,  away,  forth 
gegen,  against 
In(ne),  in 
l&etm,  home 
^cr,  hither 
ijxn,  thither 
Winter,  hehind 
mlt,  with 


ob,  over,  upon 
*iiber,  over 
*uni,  around 
*unter,  under 

tjor,  hefore 
*njlebcr,  again 

ttjeg,  away 

in,  to 

inxM,  hack 

gufammen,  together 


a.  To  these  must  be  added  a  number  of  compound  particles  formed 
by  combining  some  two  of  the  v^rords  given  above,  the  compounds  of  ba(r), 
^er  and  ^In  being  especially  numerous;  e.  g.  bauon,  off;  haljin,  thither; 
^erauf,  up  here ;  ^ercln,  in  here ;  l^lnob,  down  there  ;  ^Iniibcr,  over  there ; 
elu^er,  along ;  uml^cr,  around ;  gut)or,  hefore ;  ilberctn,  in  accord ;  t>oxan9, 
in  advance. 

1.  5Bet)or  hardly  occurs  as  separable  prefix  except  in  beoorflel^en, 
impend.  —  2)o  occurs  in  bobtelben,  bafte^f  n,  but  is  rare,  bor  being  pre- 
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ferred,  as  in  barbleten,  barrel(i|en,  barfletten.  In  composition  with 
another  particle  ha  is  preferred  before  consonants,  bar  before  vowels  ; 
thus  babel,  bam  it,  but  baran,  barau*. — ©egcu  and  in  are  hardly  used 
alone,  their  places  being  taken  by  fntflegen,  and  eln  or  inne. 

2.  Of  the  separable  prefixes,  some,  as  ah,  ein,  em^or,  fort,  ^eim,  kDeg, 
l^in  and  ^er  and  their  compounds,  are  used  only  in  composition  with 
verbs  or  in  the  predicate  after  fetn  ;  while  others  are  in  use  as  prepo- 
sitions or  as  ordinary  adverbs.  Distinguish  between  the  compound 
bat)onfommen,  in  fUr  bie«mal  tommfl  bu  fo  bat)on  (G. ),  for  this  once  yon 
shall  get  off  thus,  and  the  simple  verb  tommen  modified  by  the  adverb 
bat)oii,  in  l(^  bin  then  bat)on  gefommcn,  I  have  just  come  from  it  (e.  g. 
from  the  concert). 

3.  As  to  compounds  of  burd^,  iiber,  urn,  unter,  h)ieber, 
separable  composition  accents  the  idea  of  the  prefix  and  is 
apt  to  be  preferred  if  the  meaning  is  literal,  while  inseparable 
composition  is  associated  more  with  figurative  meanings ; 
e.  g.  unfern  3wftanb  ^attc  fie  Idngft  burd^blirft  (G.),  she  had 
long  since  seen  thru  (i.  e.  comprehended)  our  condition^  but  id^ 
nal^m  ein  ^emrol^r  unb  blirftc  burd^,  /  took  a  sjyy-glass  and 
looked  thru;  bie  ildlte  burd^bringt  ba^  ganje  ^au^, permeates 
the  whole  house,  but  ba^  ^ai^  \oax  morf^  unb  ba^  SBaffer 
brang  burd^,  the  water  pressed  thru  ;  ber  Kutfd^er  l^at  ein  jlinb 
iiberfal^ren,  ran  over  a  child,  but  er  l^at  un^  iibergefal^ren,  he 
drove  us  over  (e.  g.  over  the  bridge). 

a.  In  many  cases,  however,  the  two  modes  of  composition  are  used 
interchangeably  without  perceptible  difference  of  meaning ;  thus 
Goethe  writes  :  am  29.  burd)fltng  \6)  bt<  9Jo(Ic,  I  weyd  thru  therdle,  and 
in  the  next  sentence  :  id}  glng  biefclbe  9JoUe  burd^. 

b.  As  to  compounds  of  ioibcr  and  ^tntcr  see  §  212,  1. 

342.  Phrase-Compounds.     By  this  name  we  designate 

those  compounds  in  which  the  first  part  (the  separable 

prefix)  is  an  adjective,  a  noun,  or  a  prepositional  phrase. 

They  may  be  divided  into  three  groups,  as  follows : 

1.  Compounds  of  adjective  and  verb,  the  adjective  having  a  facti- 
tive sense;  e.g.  Mogjlctten,  expose;  fcfl^aftcn,  holdfast;  freijprcd^en, 
acquit;  ^oc^ac^tcn,  esteem;  lo^gcl^cn,  go  off;  totfd^lagcn,  kill;  lual^r' 
nthmtn,  perceive ;  tt>e\9madjcn,  hoax.  These  and  some  others  follow 
the  ordinary  rules  of  separable  composition  ;  thus  fcfl^alten,  ^telt  fcfl, 
fejlgc^alten* 
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a.  But  a  few  such  compounds  are  inflected  like  a  simple  stem ;  e.  g. 
Hebfofcn,  caress,  liebfofte,  gcUcbfojl.  So  also  tDelSfagen  and  toa^tfagen, 
prophesy.  Like  the  latter  are  also  certain  quasi-compounds  derived 
from  stems  already  compounded ;  as  frfl^flficfen,  breakfast  (from  gril^- 
fliicf),  fril^pdte,  gefril^flflcft ;  langnjcilcn,  bore  (from  ?angtt)clle) ;  fro^* 
iocfen,  rejoice ;  red)tfcrtlgen,  justify. 

2.  Compounds  of  noun  and  verb,  the  noun  being  the  object ;  e.  g. 
a(i|tgebcn,^eed;  banlfageu,  thank;  fc^Ifc^Iagen,  miscarry;  g(ttcftt)flnf(^<n, 
congratulate;  ^of^oUen,  hold  court;  ^o^nfaci^en,  mock;  fjo^n\pxtd!jtn, 
d^y;  lobftugen,  i>rai«6 ;  ))reidgeben,  give  over.  These  and  some  others 
follow  the  rules  of  separable  composition ;  thus  it{\vit\ijXtit\\,  participate^ 
na^m  teil,  teilgenommen.  But  ^o^nlac^en  admits  of  both  ^o^nkci^te  and 
(ad)te  l)o]^n. 

a.  Other  such  compounds  are  inflected  like  a  simple  stem,  a  strong 
verb  becoming  weak  ;  e.g.  branbfti^a^en,  leoy  tribute;  (ob^ubeln, ./latter 
fulsomely;\]X^XO(i\{tt\af  walk  for  pleasure;  xaviima^txif  conjecture ;  rabe* 
brcti^en,  torture;  tt)ctter(<U(^ten,  lighten;  tuittfa^ren,  gratify;  thus  gu 
lufttDanbeln,  luftmanbelte,  gelufltDanbelt;  gu  rabebrec^en,  rabebreci^te,  g(< 
rabebveci^t.  Like  these  again  are  certain  quasi-compounds,  as  argtt)b^« 
nen,  suspect  (from  3lrgtt)o^u);  branbmarfen,  stigmatize  (from  33ranb* 
marfe);  l)anb^abeu  (^anb^abte,  ge^anb^abt),  handle;  ^ofmeiflern,  play 
the  pedant  with;  ratfc^tagen  (ratfd^iagte,  geratfc^Iagt),  take  counsel ;  xot\n^ 
Wagen,  lament ;  itjcttclfcrn,  emulate. 

b.  Whether  the  separated  noun  of  such  compounds  is  to  be  written 
with  a  capital,  or  not,  will  depend  upon  how  far  it  has  lost  its  sub- 
stantive character.  The  matter  is  not  yet  very  strictly  regulated  ;  thus 
while  the  rules  prescribe  na^m  teil  and  fanb  jlatt,  they  permit  fagtc 
!J)anf  instead  of  banf  jagte.  Formerly  all  such  nouns  were  given  a  capi- 
tal, as  they  still  must  be  if  qualified  by  an  adjective  ;  thus  idi  na^m 
bavan  teil,  but  id}  iiabm  baran  feincn  XtiU  For  such  matters  the  wisest 
umst  consult  the  official  rules  (see  Appendix  I),  or  else  Duden's  Ortho- 
graphisches  Worterbuch. 

c.  Numerous  compounds  of  a  verb  with  a  noun  or  adjective  admit 
of  use  only  as  participial  adjectives  or  substantive  infinitives ;  e.  g. 
fru(^tbrlngenb,  fruitful;  finnbctbreub,  sense-distra/iting ;  rotblfl^cnb, 
red-blooming  ;  ba«  Htem^oleu,  the  drawing  of  the  breath.  But  there  are 
no  verbs  fruc^tbringen,  atem^olen,  etc. 

3.  Compounds  of  prepositional  phrase  and  verb,  as  au^einanber* 
fcfeen,  explain ;  burti^eluanberttJcrfe n,  jumble  together. 

a.  Here  may  be  noticed  a  numerous  class  of  verbal  phrases  which 
are  in  all  respects  separable  compounds,  except  that  phrase  and  verb 
are  not  written  as  one  word  in  the  inf.  and  perf.  pple.  Their  spelling 
is,  again,  in  a  very  unsettled  state.    Examples  are  :  juliebe  tun,  do  for 
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the  love  of;  t)on  flatten  ge^en,  go  off;  jn  flanbe  (or  guflanbe)  fomntett, 
come  to  pass;  In  flanb  (or  inflanb,  also  In  @tanb)  feljen,  put  in  position; 
)U  @runb(  ge^en,  go  to  ruin, 

343.  Compounds  of  Compounds.  These  always  have 
the  first  prefix  separable,  as  in  anerfenncn,  recognize^  aufer^ 
jiel^en,  briiig  up.  Seeming  exceptions  are  not  really 
compounds,  but  are  derived  from  nouns;  as  bcauftragen, 
commission  (from  9(uftrag) ;  benad^rid^tigen,  apprise  (from 
SRad^ridjt);  l)cra6fd)cucn,  abhor  (from  ?(Ofc^cu).  Such  verbs 
are  weak  and  inseparable ;  thus  bcauftragtc,  beauftragt. 

1.  While  verbs  doubly  compounded  are  regularly  separable  (aufer« 
giel^en,  jog  auf),  there  are  some  of  them  that  are  avoided  in  forms 
where  separation  would  be  in  order ;  e.  g.  auferfle^en,  rise  from  the 
dead;  an«er(efen,  select;  elnterlclbeu,  embody.  One  can  say  er  Ifl  auf* 
erjlonbcn,  or  al«  er  anferflanb,  but  not  er  erflanb  auf.  Some  writers 
even  prefer  er  anerfannte  to  er  ertannte  an. 

* 
USE   OF   THE  PASSIVE   VOICE 

344.  993erben  and  Sctn.  The  true  passive  with  tperben 
(§  195,  1),  denotes  an  activity,  the  quasi-passive  with 
fein  a  state ;  e.  g.  ci^  U)irb  bcl^auptet,  it  is  asserted^  i.  e.  peo- 
ple assert ;  fo  i[t  Ci^  uid^t  gcnieint,  it  is  'not  meant  thus,  i.  e. 
such  is  not  the  meaning ;  bort^iii  tDurbc  id)  gcjogen  (G.), 
/  was  draion  thither,  i.e.  something  drew  me ;  feilt  gc* 
|)ubcrte^  §aar  iuar  in  einc  runbe  Sodc  aufgcftcdt  (G.),  was  fas- 
tened up  into  a  round  mass,  i.  e.  such  was  the  style  of 
hair-dress  that  had  resulted  from  the  operation  of  '  fas- 
tening up';  ber  Gntfd)lu{3  Xoax  gefaf^t  (G.),  the  resolution 
was  formed,  i.  e.  had  been  previously  formed;  bicfe  ift 
teif^  auf  3^lfcn  gcbaut  (G.),  is  built  partly  on  rocks,  i.  e. 
has  a  rock  foundation. 

a.  Such  a  form  as  left  bin  gejrtJnngen,  /  am  compelled^  has  reference, 
then,  to  the  state  of  constraint  in  which  I  find  myself,  whereas  left  ttJerbe 
gejmungen  implies  an  agent.  3eft  bin  gejttjnngen  forms  a  perf .  left  bin 
gejtt)ungen  genjefen,  I  was  constrained. 
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1.  In  old  German  feiu  was  used  as  auxiliary  of  the  passive,  and 
survivals  of  this  usage  are  still  often  met  with  ;  e.  g.  in  the  imv.,  fet 
gelobt  regularly  takes  the  place  of  toerbc  getobt.  So  also  one  says  felb 
gegritgt,  not  njcrbet  gegriifet,  be  greeted,  and  lag  c8  bir  gefagt  fcin,  for  be 
assured.  Instead  of  toerbe  iibcrrebet,  for  be  persuaded,  usage  prefers 
lag  bid^  ilberrebcn.  Noteworthy  is  the  use  of  fcin  after  tDoUeu  =  mill* 
fen ;  e.  g.  ba8  33uc^  tuitt  uit^t  nur  burd^blattcrt,  (onbcru  ftubicrt  Jcin,  must 
be  not  only  perused  but  studied. 

2.  The  pple.  geboren,  born,  is  used  with  fcin  in  speaking  of  living 
persons,  with  n^erben  in  speaking  of  the  dead  :  td^  bin  geboren,  I  was 
born,  but  l^ut^er  ttjurbe  gcboren,  Lutfier  was  bom,  2Bar  gcboren  is  prop- 
erly a  pluperfect  in  sense. 

3  The  clumsy  forms  ending  in  kDorben  fetn  are  very  rare  in  the 
classics. 

345.  Notes  on  the  Passive  Construction.  The  funda^ 
mental  use  of  the  passive  is  to  furnish  a  form  of  state- 
ment in  which  the  action  itself,  or  the  object  of  it,  is 
made  more  prominent  than  the  active  agent;  thus  in 
ber  95(1^  traf  ben  93aum,  lightning  struck  the  tree^  one 
thinks  primarily  of  the  lightning,  but  in  bcr  93aum  tDUrbe 
Dom  93(i^  getroffen,  of  the  tree. 

a.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  passive  is  out  of  place  if  the  con- 
nection shows  that  the  agent  is  the  real  subject  of  thought. 

1.  With  verbs  that  take  two  accusatives  in  the  active,  both  accu- 
satives become  nominatives  in  the  passive ;  e.  g.  man  nanntc  i^n  SBtl* 
^elm  hen  3Scrfc!^tt)tcgcnfn,  they  called  him  William  the  Silent,  becomes 
er  iDurbe  ©il^elm  ber  35erf(^iutcgene  gcnannt. 

a.  After  Icl^ren,  teach,  the  ace.  of  the  thing -object  is  sometimes  re- 
tained, but  the  construction  is  rare.  Instead  of  idj  rtjurbc  bic  ^injrf 
gcle^rt,  I  was  taught  music,  one  says  \^  ttjurbe  in  bcr  9JJupf  untcrrl(j^tet, 
or  bic  SJiufif  tt)nrbc  mir  gclc^vt. 

2.  Exceptions  to  the  general  rule  that  intransitive  verbs  can  only  be 
used  impersonally  in  the  passive  (§198)  occur  in  talk  and  even  in  the 
classics ;  e.  g.  ton  3ammcr  gcfo(gt,  fd)rcitct  ba8  Ungtiicf  (S.),  misfortune 
strides  on  followed  by  wailing.  Here  and  elsewhere  gcfolgt  Don  imi- 
tates the  Fr.  suivi  de.  Other  verbs  so  used  occasionally  are  banfcn, 
glaubcn,  ]^c([cn,  ((^mcld)e(n ;  but  it  is  better  to  follow  the  rule  and  to 
say  mir  tuurbc  gcbanft,  gegloubt,  ge^olfcn,  gcfc^mcid^cU  and  not  \6)  iuurbc 
gebanft,  geglaubt,  etc. 
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SYNTAX   OF   NUMBER   AND   PERSON 

346.  Congruence  of  Number.  A  verb  agrees  with  its 
subject  ill  number. 

a.  Singular  titles  may  take  a  plural  verb ;  e.  g.  Sure  ST^ajjeftSt  (@jrs 
cellen^,  ^o^eit,  2)iirci)lau(^t)  ^aben  befo^(eii,  Your  Majesty  {Excellence, 
Highness,  Serene  Highness)  has  ordered;  §err  3)oftor  iDurben  fated^ifiert 
(G.),  the  doctor  wa^  catechized.  Except  in  ceremonious  address  to  high 
dignitaries  this  construction  is  no  longer  common. 

1.  A  collective  noun  takes  a  singular  verb  unless  there 
is  a  plural  appositive ;  e.  g.  bie  ^Jlenge  mad^t  ben  ilunftler  irr' 
unb  fd^eu  (Gr.)^  ^^^  crowd  makes  the  artist  confused  and  shy  ; 
ba«  3Solf  ift  frei  (G.) ;  ba^  junge  9Solf  ber  Sd^nitter  fliegt  jum 
2^anj  (S.),  but  eine  SKenge  ©dftc  Ujaren  bcrfammelt,  a  number 
of  guests  were  assembled, 

2.  After  the  expletive  e^  the  verb  takes  the  number  of 
the  logical  subject;  e.g.  e^  reben  unb  trdumen  bie  SDienfd^en 
t)iel  (S.),  men  talk  and  dream  much, 

a.  After  c8,  bled,  bad,  in  expressions  of  identity,  the  verb  takes  the 
number  of  the  predicate  noun ;  e.  g.  bag  fmb  2^af(^enfptcterfa(^en  (G.), 
those  are  juggler'' s  tricks. 

3.  Two  or  more  singular  subjects  require  a  plural  verb 
only  when  they  denote  different  persons  or  things  that  do 
not  form  a  unity  ;  otherwise  —  and  the  cases  are  very  much 
more  common  than  in  English  —  the  verb  stands  in  the  sin- 
gular ;  e.  g.  ber  ^5mg  unb  bie  ^aiferin . . .  mad^ten  enbUd^ 
^riebe  (Burger),  the  king  and  the  empress  finally  made 
peace ;  bet  <^Q<x^%^  §immel  unb  ^uno  erftaunten  bariiber  (L.), 
all  Olympus  and  Juno  were  astonished  at  it  y  2lltar  unb  ^ird^e 
^)rangt  in  ^efte^glanj  (S.),  altar  and  church  are  bright  with 

festal  splendor ;  ber  Strom,  ba^  3Keer,  ba^  ©alj,  gel^ort  bent 
Kbnig  (S.) ;  unb  %zU  unb  3Keer  Ujirb  fortgeriffen  (G.). 

a.  Very  often,  especially  in  poetry,  position  favors  the  singular 
verb,  it  being  made  to  agree  with  the  nearest  subject ;  e.  g.  2)^eiftcr 
rii^rt  fic^  unb  ®t\tVit  (S.),  master  and  man  bestir  themselves, 

h.  Singular  subjects  connected  by  ober,  ttJcbcc  . . .  nod),  m&jt  attein 
. . .  Jonbern  ouc^,  fott)o^( . . .  aU,  take  a  singular  verb. 
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347.  Congruence  of  Person.  A  verb  agrees  with  its 
subject  in  person. 

1.  Where  there  are  subjects  of  different  person,  the  gen- 
eral rule  is  that  the  plural  verb  stands  in  the  first  person,  if 
the  first  person  is  represented  among  the  subjects,  otherwise 
in  the  second ;  e.  g.  h)a§  bu  unb  id)  bereinft  im  §tmmel  l^offen 
(S.),  tvhat  you  and  I  hope  for  one  day  in  heaven  ;  bu  unb  er 
feib  beibe  im  ^rrtum,  you  and  he  are  both  in  error, 

a.  If  the  verb  precedes,  or  if  the  subjects  are  connected  by  obcr, 
ttjcber  . . .  nod^,  nid^t  attcin  . . .  fonbcm  aiidj,  fottjo^t . . .  aU,  the  verb  is 
apt  to  agree  with  the  nearest  subject ;  e.  g.  in  blcfcr  ^adjt,  trrjl  bu  unb 
id^  (Blatz),  in  this  matter  you  and  I  are  mistaken  ;  entn^eber  bu  obcr  td^ 
mug  flcrbcn,  either  you  or  I  must  die. 

b.  Tn  a  relative  clause  (§  137)  the  verb  stands  in  the  third  person,  re- 
gardless of  the  person  of  the  antecedent,  unless  a  personal  pronoun  is 
inserted  after  the  relative ;  e.  g.  o  @ott,  bcr  tm  §lmmct  t!)ront,  who  art 
enthroned ;  but  bcr  bu  bon  bent  §immct  btft  (G.),  thou  who  art  in  heaven; 
bift  bu  e«,  bcr  . . .  In  alien  !?cbcn«tiefcn  jittcrt  ?  is  it  thou  that  dost  tremble  f 

USE   OF   THE   TENSES 

348.  The  following  a-ccount  of  the  tenses  must  be 
understood  as  referring  primarily  to  the  tenses  of  the 
indicative  mode.  The  use  of  tenses  in  the  other  modes 
can  best  be  dealt  with  in  treating  of  the  modes 
themselves. 

1.  There  is  nothing  in  German  corresponding  to  the 
English  '  progressive  '  forms,  /  am  going,  I  have  been  think- 
ing^ etc.  A  pres.  pple.  after  a  form  of  fein  is  felt  as  an 
adjective.  Cf.,  however,  Lessing's  er  ift  bie  ©rafin  l^ier  nic^t 
bermutenb,  is  not  expecting,  which  approaches  the  English 
usage. 

349.  The  Present  is  the  tense  of  present  time  and  of 
general  statements  true  without  regard  to  time  ;  e.  g.  bie 
Sonne  tiJnt  nai)  alter  9Bei)e  (fr.),  the  sun  makes  music  as 
of  old;  (SJenie^en  mad^t  gemein  (G.),  pleasure  makes  vulgar. 
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1.  As  in  English,  and  even  more  freely,  the  pres.  may  take  the 
place  of  a  fut.  to  denote  a  present  purpose  or  a  confident  expectation; 
e.  g.  entfd^ulbigen  @ie  mic^  einen  3(ugcnbUcf,  ic^  bin  Qidd)  ^uriicf,  I  sludl  he 
hack  directly  ;  ttjarte  nur,  Id^  frteg'  l^u  fd^on  (G.),  just  wait^  Fll  get  him, 

2.  The  historical  present  for  the  preterit  is  common  in 
vivid  narration ;  e.  g.  J)l5^fici^  iDurben  bie  ?Pferbe  angel^alten, 
brei  SRauber  iiberf  aCen  ben  SBagen  unb  berlangen  bonbem  Steifen* 
ben  fein  ®elb  (Auerbach),  middenly  the  horses  were  stopped^ 
three  robbers  attack  the  carriage  and  demand  of  the  traveler 
his  money. 

8.  For  the  English  perfect,  denoting  that  which  has  been 
and  still  is,  German  uses  the  present,  generally  with  an 
adverb  of  time ;  e.  g.  ber  arme  Jlnabe  toartet  lange  (G.),  has 
been  waiting  long;  fc^on  t)iele  %Ci^t  fel^*  id^*  gfd^lDeiflenb  an  (S.), 
these  m,any  days  I  have  been  noticing. 

4.  For  the  pres.  as  mild  imperative,  see  §  363,  3,  c. 

350.  The  Preterit  refers  to  a  particular  past  time  de- 
fined by  the  connection.  It  is  thus  the  tense  for  nar- 
rating past  events  in  their  relation  to  one  another ;  e.  g. 
c^  toav  einmat  ein  junger  Jterf,  ber  lie§  fid^  ai^  Solbat  an- 
ttjerben,  I)ieft  [id^  braD  unb  wax  immer  ber  Siapferfte,  menu  e^ 
bfaue  SBo^nen  regnete  (Gr.),  there  was  once  a  young  fellow 
who  enlisted  as  a  soldier,  behaved  bravely  and  was  always 
foremost  when  it  was  raining  bullets. 

1.  Just  as  in  Eng.  the  pret.  may  denote  a  repeated  or  a  continued 
past  action.  The  former  is  called  the  '  iterative,'  the  latter  the  '  dura- 
tive'  pret.  Examples:  ttjcnn  id)  fo  fag  bci  eincm  ®clag  (G.),  whenever 
I  was  sitting  thus  at  a  drinking^out ;  @oet^e  tiinimertc  fidj  ttjcnlg  um 
ble  ^oUttf,  cared  little  for  politics. 

2.  For  the  distinction  between  the  pret.  and  the  perf.  see  §  351. 

351.  The  Perfect  denotes  primarily  a  present  status 
that  has  resulted  from  a  past  action ;  e.  g.  id^  l^abe  mtr  ein 
5pferb  gefauft,  /  have  bought  me  a  horse,  i.  e.  /  have  a  horse 
got  by  buying,  Shrift  ift  erftanben,  Christ  has  arisen,  i.  e. 
is  now  on  high. 
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1.  Very  frequently,  however,  the  perfect  is  used,  with- 
out any  implied  reference  to  present  time,  to  report  an 
isolated  past  occurrence.  In  such  cases  English  employs 
the  preterit;  e.g.  ©I^alefj)eare  ^at  etlDa  t)ierji0  3)ramen  ge* 
fc^rieben,  S,  wrote  some  forty  plays  (English  permits  has 
ivritten  only  in  speaking  of  a  living  person) ;  e^  ift  bir  rec^t 
gefd^el^en,  it  served  you  right ;  tpo  ift  er  ?  ic^  l^ab'  tl^n  rufen 
l^oren  (G.),  where  is  he?    I  heard  him  call, 

a.  The  perf.  then,  is  the  tense  for  reporting  isolated  or  uncon- 
nected facts,  while  the  pret.  is  the  tense  for  narrating  events  in  their 
connection.  With  the  pret.  one  thinks  of  the  time  when  the  thing 
occurred,  with  the  perf.  (save  as  it  may  be  accompanied  by  an  adverb 
of  time),  only  of  the  fact  that  it  occurred. 

6.  But  in  the  written  language  the  pret.  encroaches  largely  upon 
the  domain  of  the  perf.  and  must  very  often  be  translated  by  the  Eng. 
perf.  Thus  Steffens'  autobiography  is  called  2Ba«  v&j  ertcbtc,  i.  e. 
what  I  have  experienced,  Cf.  Goethe's  n)a«  id)  Irrte,  tua^  \6)  firebte, 
nja«  ic^  Utt  imb  nja«  ic^  lebtc,  finb  nur  33Iumcn  ^Icr  im  ®trau6,  'ujhat  I 
have  done  amiss,  etc.  In  poetry  the  two  tenses  are  often  used  inter- 
changeably ;  e.  g.  td^  l^atte  fclbft  oft  grillen^aftc  ©tunbcn,  bod^  folc^en 
^ricb  ^ab'  id^  itod^  nle  cmpfunben  (G.),  I  have  often  had  crotchety  hours 
myself,  but  I  have  never  yet  felt,  etc.;  ba  licf  ic^  frifc^  ^in>^u,  fo  ttjle  Ic^ 
wax,  unb  mit  bcr  ?ljrt  \^ah*  id)  i^m'8  33ab  gcfcgnet  (S.),  then  I  ran  up 
quickly  just  as  I  was  and  with  my  axe  I  blessed  his  bath. 

c.  In  the  spoken  language,  on  the  other  hand,  especially  that  of  the 
uneducated,  the  perf.  encroaches  on  the  domain  of  the  pret.  In  some 
of  the  South-Geiman  dialects  the  pret.  is  practically  extinct,  the  perf. 
having  taken  its  place.  Even  good  literature  is  affected  to  some  ex- 
tent by  this  tendency. 

352.  The  Pluperfect  denotes  a  past  status  resulting 
from  a  previous  action,  or  an  action  completed  prior  to 
some  past  time.  It  corresponds  closely  to  the  English 
pluperfect ;  e.  g.  ic^  Ijatte  ^olj  gefaUt  im  9Balb  (S.j,  /  had 
been  cutting  wood  in  the  forest ;  er  Xoax  mit  Sftnig  ^riebrid^^ 
STOad^t  gejogen  in  bie  5pragcr  ©d^lad^t  (Biirger),  had  marched 
to  the  battle  of  Prague, 

353.  The  Future  and  Future  Perfect  correspond  in  the 
main  to  the  English  tenses  of  the  same  name ;  e.  g.  tuirb 
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un^  ba^  9ieid^  befd)u|5cn  (S.)  ?  ivill  the  empire  protect  us  ? 
cr  iDirb  feine  SlrDcit  Dalb  UoIIenbet  \)(xht\\,  he  will  soon  have 
completed  his  work. 

1.  By  a  usage  not  exactly  paralleled  in  English  the  future 
may  denote  a  i)resent,  and  the  future  perfect  a  past,  pro- 
bability ('  presumj)tive '  future) ;  e.  g.  e^  iDirb  ^i}mxi  befannt 
fein,  it  is  prohahlf/  known  to  you ;  bu  iDtrft  %^\jlxi  l^aben,  you 

have  prolnthly  heard. 

2.  After  ttjenn  the  fut.  is  apt  to  be  replaced  by  the  pres.,  and  the 
fut.  perf.  by  tlie  perf.,  just  as  in  Eng. ;  e.  g.  tDcnii  elnft  td^  tot  bin  . . . 
unb  bu,  meln  5(nfle, . . .  mm  au«flenjeint  ^aft  (Kl.),  vshen  some  day  I  am 
dead  and  thou,  mine  eye,  hast  done  with  weeping. 

8.  For  tlie  fut.  as  mild  imperative  see  §  303,  3,  c. 

USE   OF   THE  MODES 

864.  The  indicative  corresponds  closely  to  the  English  indicative 
and  presents,  as  a  mode,  no  peculiar  difficulties.  On  tlie  other  hand 
the  subjunctive,  which  is  all  but  extinct  in  English,  is  fully  preserved 
in  German  and  has  a  variety  of  special  uses  which  require  particular 
attention. 

The  Subjunctive 

355.  Classification  of  Uses.  While  the  indicative  is 
the  mode  of  actuality,  the  subjunctive  is,  broadly  speak- 
ing, the  mode  of  contingency ;  it  denotes  that  something 
is  commanded,  desired,  possible,  contrary  to  fact,  re- 
ported, thought,  or  asked.  Its  various  uses  may  be 
grouped  under  five  general  heads,  namely:  the  impera- 
tive subjunctive,  the  optative  subjunctive,  the  potential 
subjunctive,  the  unreal  subjunctive,  and  the  dependent 
subjunctive. 

1.  For  the  name  '  subjunctive '  the  Germans  employ  '  conjunctive' 
(^onjunftlO).  The  mode  is  named,  in  both  languages,  from  its  use  in 
expressing  a  *  subjoined,'  *  conjoined,'  i.  e.  dependent  idea  (the  fifth 
of  the  above-named  uses).  This  is  upon  the  whole  the  most  impor- 
tant and  characteristic  function  of  the  mode.     It  is,  however,  of  fre- 
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quent  occurrence  in  sentences  that  are  not  formally  dependent,  while 
on  the  other  hand,  any  of  the  first  four  varieties  may  occur  in  a  depend- 
ent sentence. 

356.  The  Imperative  Subjunctive  denotes  a  command 
and  is  usually  translatable  by  leL  It  occurs  in  the  first 
and  third  persons  (rarely  in  the  first  singular),  where  it 
fills  out  the  inflection  of  the  imperative ;  e.  g.  ebel  fei  ber 
Wtn\6)  (G.),  let  man  he  noble ;  ho6)  ge^en  \m  (G.),  hut  let 
us  go  ;  gefte^^  id)^^  nur  (G.),  just  let  me  confess. 

a.  Here  belongs  the  imv.  with  @ie,  —  l^aben  @ie  blc  ©Ate,  have  the 
kindness,  being  in  its  origin  =  let  them  have  the  kindness  (§  801,  3). 

1.  A  special  variety  of  the  imperative  subjunctive  is  the 
so-called  'concessive'  subjunctive,  which  concedes  a  prop- 
osition to  get  a  basis  for  some  further  statement;  e.g.  e3 
fei  ^abel  ober  ©efc^id^te  (L.),  he  it  (whether  it  he)  truth  or 
fahle;  id^  bin  bet  bir,  bu  feift  aud^  nod^  fo  feme  (Qt,\Iamwith 
thee,  however  distant  thou  irvayest  he. 

a.  The  concessive  subjunctive  followed  by  bcnn  or  bann  has  ac- 
quired, thru  the  omission  of  the  old  negative  particle  ne,  the  force 
of  a  negative  condition  translatable  by  unless  ;  i.  e.  e9  ne  fei  benn,  he  it 
not  so  then,  became  e«  fei  benn,  unless  it  he.  Examples:  unb  tommt 
man  ^In  . . .  er^filt  man  nt(^t«,  nion  brinfle  benn  tt)o«  l^in  (G.),  one  gets 
nothing  unless  one  brings  something  there  ;  bod^  e^er  flimm*  td^  nid^t  mlt 
eiii;  e«  regne  benn  In  metnen  SBetn  (L.),  unless  it  rains  in  my  wine. 

357.  The  Optative  Subjunctive  denotes  a  wish ;  e.  g. 
umfonft  fei  all  bein  SRingen  (U.),  may  all  thy  striving  he  in 
vain ;  Xoaxtn  luir  nur  ben  SBerg  tjorbei  (G.),  if  we  were  only 
past  the  hill ;  be^  §immete  §eere  mftgen  bid^  bebedten  (U.), 
may  heaven^ s  hosts  protect  thee, 

1.  The  present  wishes  for  what  is  possible  and  is  expected 
to  happen,  the  preterit  that  what  is  so  were  not  so,  or  vice 
versa,  and  the  pluperfect  that  what  was  not  so  had  been  so, 
or  vice  versa  ;  e.  g.  feine  ©eele  rul^e  in  ^rieben,  may  his  soul 
rest  in  peace  ;  tDii^te  id^  nur,  did  I  hut  know  (but  I  do  not 
know) ;  l^dtte  id^  nur  geipu^t,  had  I  hut  known  (but  I  did  not 
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know) ;  tocir*  id^  toeit  toon  l^xtx  (S.),  would  I  were  far  from 
here;  o,  iDcire  id^ . . .  entfeelt  ba^ingefunfen  (G.),  would  that  I 
had  fallen  lifeless, 

a.  As  thus  used  in  the  pret.  and  plup.,  regularly  with  inverted 
order,  this  subjunctive  is  practically  identical  with  the  unreal  subjunc- 
tive in  conditional  clauses.  In  each  of  the  above  examples  a  conclu- 
sion can  be  supplied  in  thought. 

358.  The  Potential  Subjunctive  expresses  possibility 
or  contingency.  It  is  usually  to  be  translated  by  may, 
might,  could^  would;  e.  g.  cr  toixx^  ein  9?arr  (G.),  he  would 
be  a  fool;  cin  l^eiligcr  SBiUc  tebt,  iDic  and)  bcr  menfcl)licl^c 
toanh  (S.),  however  the  human  will  may  waver;  id)  l^atte 
gem  nur  immcr  fortgctDad^t  (G.),  /  should  have  liked  to 
keep  right  on  sitting  up. 

1.  Here  belongs,  as  a  special  variety,  the  so-called  '  dip- 
lomatic '  subjunctive,  used  in  modest  or  tentative  expressions 
of  opinion ;  e.  g.  id)  bcid^te,  /  should  think  (a  modest  sub- 
stitute for  id^  ben!e) ;  nid^t  ba^  xif  tDiifete  or  bafe  id^  nic^t  toii^te, 
not  that  I  am,  aware  of;  e^  U)dre  tDOl^I  an  ber  ^t\i,  it  might 
perhaps  he  in  order ;  ba^  biirfte  gefdl^tlid^  fein,  that  might  he 
dangerous, 

2.  Another  variety  is  the  '  dubitative '  subjunctive,  used 
in  questions  and  exclamations.  It  usually  expresses  a  real 
certainty  or  assurance  under  the  form  of  a  pretended  doubt 
or  hesitation,  or  else  it  denotes  a  pretended  surprise  that 
what  really  is  (or  was)  so,  should  be  (or  should  have  been) 
so;  e.g.  U)er  tDii^te  ba^  nid^t?  vrho  wouldnH  know  that? 
h)a^  l^dtten  U)ir  ju  furd^ten  ?  what  should  we  have  to  fear  ?  ba 
lie^e  fid^  ein  ^a!t  mit  eud^  fd^fie^en  (G.)  ?  so  a  compact  might 
he  made  with  you  ?  bag  iDdr*  anti!  (G.)  I  can  that  he  antique  ? 
you  call  that  antique  ?  bag  U)dr'  fie  benn  (G.)  I  can  that  he 
she ?  so  that  is  she,  is  it?  er  ^dtte  bag  gefagt ?  id^  glaube  eg 
ntd^t  (L.),  can  he  have  said  that  ?  I  do  not  helieve  it ;  gaft* 
freunbli^  l^dtte  Snglanb  fte  emjjfangen  (S.)  ?  you  contend  that 

jS'n^land  received  her  hospitably  ? 
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3.  This  subjunctive  is  regularly  used  in  hypothetioal 
relative  sentences ;  e.  g.  toa^  iDdr*  ein  ®ott,  ber  nur  t)on  au^en 
ftie^e  (G.)  ?  what  would  a  God  be  who  should  only  interfere 
from  without  ?  tDer  fie  nid^t  fennte,  iDdre  !ein  5Keifter  (G.),  any 
one  who  did  not  (i.e.  should  not)  know  them  would  he  no 
master.  Often  such  a  clause  is  best  rendered  in  English  by 
a  participle ;  e.  g.  toie  ein  ©tra^I  ber  ©onne,  ber  ju  l^ei^  bag 
ipauj)t  mir  trof  e  (G.),  like  a  sunbeam  falling  too  hot  upon  my 
head, 

4.  Observe  that  the  potential  subjunctive  may  stand  in  a  depend- 
ent clause  without  being  in  the  technical  sense  a  *  dependent '  sub- 
junctive ;  e.  g.  \i(x^  fog'  td^  eud^,  bamit  ll^r'«  toiffct  (S.),  I  tell  you  thai 
that  you  may  know  it. 

359.  The  Unreal  Subjunctive  supposes  what  is  (or  was) 
not  so,  and  states  what  would  be  (or  would  have  been) 
so  under  the  supposition;  e.  g.  ttjenn  \6)  ein  fflftgtein  Xoai\ 
unb  aud^  jlDet  gluglein  ptt\  fliJg'  id^  ju  bir,  if  I  were  a  little 
bird  and  had  two  little  wings^  I  would  fly  to  thee  (folk- 
song) ;  tDcire  ^erbcr  mctl^obif^cr  gelDcfen,  fo  I)atte  \6) . . .  bie 
fftftlid^fte  Slnteitung  gefunben  (G.),  if  Herder  had  been  more 
methodical^  I  should  have  found  most  valuable  guidance, 

1.  The  unreal  subjunctive  occurs  both  in  the  condition  (protasis) 
and  in  the  conclusion  (apodosis),  when  the  supposition  is  contrary  to 
fact.  The  pret.  refers  to  present  time,  the  plup.  to  past.  The  con- 
dition may  be  expressed  by  means  of  a  conjunction,  usually  tDenn,  or 
by  the  inverted  order.  In  the  conclusion  the  subjunctive  mode  may 
be  replaced  by  the  conditional. 

a.  Closely  akin  to  the  unreal  subjunctive  is  the  potential  subjunc- 
tive, used  in  the  pret.  to  denote  a  future  possibility ;  e.  g.  ttjcnn  mon 
un«  ilbcrroft^te  (S.),  if  some  one  should  surprise  us ;  unb  tratc  fie  ben 
?lugenbUcf  herein,  luie  rourbefl  bu  fiir  bclncn  greuet  biifeen  (G.),  were  sfie 
to  come  in  this  moment,  how  you  would  atone,  etc.  In  such  causes 
there  is  always  a  present  unreality,  but  it  is  of  no  importance,  the 
thought  turning  altogether  upon  the  future  contingency.  The  two 
varieties  may  be  closely  associated  ;  e.  g.  njfirc  nur  ein  3^ii^^^^^^wtel 
mcln,  unb  triig'  er  mid^  in  frcmbc  l?anber  (G.),  if  I  only  had  (unreai^i  a 
m^ic  mantle,  and  it  would  (potential)  carry  me,  ^\.t. 
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6.  If  the  conclusion  is  omitted,  the  condition  may  be  undistinguish- 
able  from  an  optative  subjunctive  ;  e.  g.  ^tittc  id)  ta^  nur  flcnjugt !  if 
I  had  only  known  that !  On  ;,he  other  hand  the  potential  subjunctive 
may  often  be  construed  as  the  conclusion  of  an  implied  condition ; 
e.  g.  er  tuar'  ein  9^arr,  he  would  be  a  fool  (sc.  if  he  were  to  marry  her, 
Faust,  1.  3671). 

2.  In  poetry  the  pret.  indie,  may  take  the  place  of  the  unreal 
plup.  subj.  either  in  the  condition  or  in  the  conclusion ;  e.  g.  mit  ble* 
fern  gtDeiten  $ffil  burc^fd^og  ic^  eud^,  tDenn  id^  niein  iithi9  ^inb  getroffen 
^fitte  (S.),  with  this  secand  arrow  I  should  have  shot  you  thru  if  I  had 
hit  my  dear  child ;  unb  trat jl  bu,  §crr,  nld^t  jttJtfc^cu  un«  herein,  fo  ftiinbe 
jet^tauc^  ic^,  etc.  (G.),  if  thou  hadst  not  come  between  us,  I  should  now 
be  standing,  etc. 

a.  On  the  other  hand  an  unreal  subjunctive  in  the  condition  may 
be  followed  by  an  indie,  in  the  conclusion,  to  denote  strong  assurance; 
e.  g.  unb  tDo^nf  er  bioben  aitf  bent  (Sidpataft,  .  .  .  ic^  mac^e  mir  $a^n 
ju  l^m  (S.),  and  if  he  dwelt  up  there  in  the  ice-palace,  I  will  (instead  of 
/  would)  make  my  way  to  him, 

8.  A  special  case  of  unreal  subjunctive  is  the  common 
construction  after  al^  ob,  al^  Xotnn,  as  if,  in  which  the  con- 
clusion is  omitted ;  e.  g.  \if  l^alte  ©gmont  l^ier,  ate  ob  id^  il^m 
nod^  iDa^  JU  fagen  l^dtte  (Cr.),  I  will  keep  E,  here  as  (J  would 
do)  if  I  had  something  to  say  to  him  ;  er  iDar  fo  ftolj  barauf, 
ate  ob  bie  Srfinbung  f ein  getoefen  h)dre  (G.),  as  if  the  invention 
had  been  his, 

a.  Very  frequently  ob  or  XotXiXi  is  omitted,  in  which  case 
the  clause  takes  the  inverted  instead  of  the  dependent  order; 
e.g.  ba  iDarb'g  fo  eng  il^r  in  ber  SBelt,  ate  l^dtte  fie  Sieb'  im 
Seibe  (G.),  as  if  it  had  love  in  its  body. 

b.  The  tenses  follow  the  rule  given  above,  but  the  pres.  may  stand 
for  the  pret.  unless  the  form  would  be  identical  with  the  correspond- 
ing form  of  the  indie. ;  i.  e.  one  may  say  M  \t\  ex,  or  aH  ob  er  fel,  in- 
stead of  al«  ob  er  njcire,  and  ol«  Ijaht  er,  or  ol«  ob  er  ^afce,  for  at«  ob  er 
^atte,  but  not  al«  ob  fie  ^aben,  nor  aU  ^aben  fte,  for  ol«  ob  fte  fatten. 

360.  The  Dependent  Subjunctive  occurs  in  the  object- 
clause  after  verbs  of  telling,  thinking,  feeling,  asking  and 
the  like ;  e.  g.  fie  fagen,  er  lef^  and)  in  hm  ©ternen  bie 
firnftigen  ^inge  (S.),  they  say  that  he  also  reads  the  future 
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in  the  stars;  it)r  f fillet  nicl)t,  n)ic  fc£)Icd^t  eiit  fotd^eig  ^anblDcrf 
fci  (G.),  you  do  not  feel  how  vile  such  a  trade  is;  cr  fragte, 
tDCii  cr  \>ox  \\6)  )al)e  (G.),  he  ashed  whom  he  saw  lefore 
him ;  c^  ^ic^,  er  benf  il)n  ^an}^  barum  ju  fiirjen  (S.),  it  was 
said  that  he  was  thinking  to  deprive  him  of  it  altogether. 

a.  The  effect  of  this  subjunctive  is  to  express  uncertainty, 
or  at  any  rate  to  put  the  content  of  the  object-clause  on 
another's  authority.  It  is  thus  very  commonly  used  in  re- 
porting statements,  opinions,  rumors,  etc.  without  quoting 
literally  (indirect  discourse).  3)a^  is  often  omitted,  in  which 
case  the  clause  has  normal  order.  Such  a  sentence  as  ed  ift 
falfd^,  becomes,  then,  when  reported  in  the  direct  form :  ,,6g 
ift  falfd^'',  fagt  er,  or  er  fagt :  ,,6g  ift  falfc^'';  in  the  indirect 
form :  er  fagt,  ba^  eg  falfd^  fei,  or  er  fagt,  eg  fei  falfd^, 

1.  Not  every  object-clause  with  ba^  requires  the  subjunc- 
tive. If  the  content  of  the  clause  is  a  fact,  or  appears  as 
such  to  the  speaker,  the  indicative  is  used.  The  subjunc- 
tive indicates  that  what  is  stated  is  matter  of  report,  opinion, 
assertion,  fear,  hope,  or  the  like,  and  relieves  the  speaker  of 
responsibility  for  it;  e. g.  id^  fd^tDor'  euc^  ju,  mir  ift*g  ate  iDte 
ein  2^raum  (G.),  /  swear  to  you,  it  is  like  a  dream  to  vie. 
Here  the  speaker  avers  what  is  in  his  own  mind  and  is  to 
him  a  fact,  hence  the  indicative ;  but  if  the  person  addressed 
were  to  report  the  saying,  he  would  give  it  the  form:  er 
fd^ttjort  (or  fd^tDor)  mir  ju,  eg  fei  il^m  toie  ein  2^raum. 

a.  On  the  other  hand,  by  an  elliptical  construction,  the  dependent 
subj.  may  stand  in  clauses  that  are  not  formally  object-clauses,  to 
imply  that  what  is  stated  is  matter  of  rumor,  pretence,  hope,  fear,  or 
the  like  ;  e.  g.  cr  ifl  guriirfgetrcten,  mcil  er  fran!  fci, hekasretired  because 
(as  he  alleges,  or  as  people  say)  he  is  sick;  but  tueil  er  fran!  Ift,  because 
he  is  (actually)  sick.  The  indie,  accepts  the  report  as  true,  the  subj. 
waives  responsibility  for  it.  Observe,  then,  the  force  of  the  modes  in 
the  following  sentence  from  Andresen :  3Kein  ©ruber  ttJlberrlet,  ttjclt 
bie  ®ad^e  gefa^rUd^  fei,  unb  tt)ei(  er  ben  5)ire!tor  nic^t  fcnnt,  my  brother 
objected  because  (in  his  opinion)  the  thing  was  danjgerous^  and  because 
(as  a  matter  of  fact)  he  does  not  fenouD  th,e  dlreclor. 
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2.  Naturally,  therefore,  those  verbs  that  imply  certainty, 
as  verbs  of  knowing,  seeing,  proving,  showing,  comprehend- 
ing, and  phrases  such  as '  it  is  clear,'  <  the  fact  is,'  are  apt  to 
be  followed  by  the  indicative ;  thus  one  would  not  say  td^ 
toeife,  ba^  e§  falfd^  fei  (but  ift),  nor  eg  ift  liar,  bafe  er  red^t  ^abe 
(but  f)at),  since  the  uncertainty  of  the  subjunctive  would 
contradict  the  certainty  of  the  governing  clause.  Still,  good 
writers  sometimes  use  the  subjunctive  even  after  this  class 
of  verbs ;  e.  g.  bu  fiel^ft,  tDte  ungefd^idft  id^  fei  (G.),  you  see  how 
unfit  I  am  ;  to'ix  ttjiffen,  ba^  f el^r  oft  beutfd^e^  u  ober  o  bem  gr. 
ober  lat.  e  jur  ©eite  ftel^e  (Gr.),  tve  know  that  German  u  or  o 
often  corresponds  to  Greek  or  Latin  e, 

3.  On  the  other  hand,  verbs  of  thinking  and  communica- 
ting (feeling,  believing,  hoping,  fearing,  inferring,  asserting, 
writing,  teaching,  confessing,  denying,  etc.)  are  apt  to  be 
followed  by  the  subjunctive,  tho  the  indicative  is  always 
possible  if  the  object-clause  is  felt  as  a  fact.  This  last  will 
be  the  case  especially  when  the  verb  is  in  the  first  person ; 
e.  g.  id^  fiil^Ie  (bel^am)te),  ba^  id^  fd^ulblo^  bin,  I  feel  {assert) 
that  I  am  blameless  ;  but,  usually,  er  fiil^lt  (bel^am^tet),  ba^  er 
fd^ulblog  fei.  After  a  past  tense,  however,  these  verbs  pre- 
fer the  subjunctive  without  regard  to  person. 

4.  When  the  object-clause  is  an  indirect  question  the 
subjunctive  is  no  longer  usual  after  a  verb  in  the  present 
tense ;  thus,  for  tell  me  who  he  is  and  how  he  lives,  one  does 
not  say :  fagen  ©ie  mir,  toer  er  fei  unb  toie  er  lebe,  but  toer  er 
ift  unb  U)ie  er  lebt.  In  the  classics,  however,  the  subjunctive 
is  quite  common ;  e.  g.  unb  merft  eud^,  U)ie  ber  2^eufel  fj)a^e 
(G.),  observe  how  the  devil  jokes,  Cf.  also  the  second  ex- 
ample under  §  360.  The  easy  admissibility  of  either  mode 
is  shown  by  Goethe's  line :  9lid^t  Wa^  ber  ^ned^t  fei,  fragt  ber 
§err,  nur  tote  er  bient  {Faust,  1.  8794).  After  a  past  tense 
the  subjunctive  was  and  still  is  the  rule. 

5.  When  a  dependent  subj.  has  a  verb  depending  on  it  (as  often 
happens  in  sustained  indirect  discourse),  such  verb  also  stands  in  the 
8uhj.  unless  it  states  a  fact  which  is  not  a  part  of  the  narration,  but 
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rests  on  the  narrator's  own  authority  ;  e.  g.  e9  Mogte,  bog  blefcr  %aq, 
iDcIc^er  mcln  ©liicf  ntad^c,  —  tuenn  er  e«  anbcr^  mad^e— fcln  Ungtiicf  ouf 
Immer  cntfd^eibe  (L.),  it  complained  that  this  day  which  made  my  hap- 
pinesSf  —  if  it  really  did  make  it,  —  decided  his  unhappiness  forever; 
forbei't  cr,  bo6  tl^m  2)u  i&i)att{  an«gctlefcrt  wetht,  ben  cr  ben  9W5rbcr  feine« 
SBatcr^  itcnnt  (S.),  he  demands  that  Du  Chatel,  whom  he  calls  the  mur- 
derer of  his  father,  be  given  up  to  him. 

361.  Sequence  of  Tense  in  Object-Clauses.  The  tense 
of  a  dependent  subjunctive  is  influenced,  (1)  by  its  own 
natural  tense,  i.  e.  the  tense  it  had,  or  would  have,  in 
the  direct  form;  (2)  by  the  tense  of  the  principal  verb; 
(3)  by  the  necessity  of  resorting,  in  certain  cases,  to  a 
change  of  tense  in  order  to  render  the  subjunctive  dis- 
tinguishable from  the  indicative.  We  have,  then,  the 
following  principles : 

1.  After  a  present  or  future  the  natural  tense  remains 
unchanged  (but  see  2,  a,  below),  save  that  a  preterit  indica- 
tive (as  well  as  a  perfect)  usually  becomes  a  perfect  sub- 
junctive; e.g.  he  says  that  he  is  tight  becomes  er  fagt,  ba^ 
er  red^t  l^abe ;  he  says  that  he  ivas  rights  er  fagt,  ba§  er  red^t 
gel^abt  ^a6e  (or  ba^  er  red^t  ^atte,  but  not  ba^  er  red^t  Ijidtte, 
which  might  mean  xoould  he  right);  er  meint,  e^  fei  nid^t  mel^r 
ju  ertragen  (S.),  thinks  it  is  no  longer  to  be  borne  ;  fie  meint, 
bu  feift  entflol^en  (G.),  she  thinks  you  ran  away  (or,  Jiave  run 
away;  one  can  not  tell  which  the  direct  form  would  be). 
Cf.  Schiller's  Tell,  11.  92-95. 

2.  After  a  past  tense  the  tense  of  the  dependent  verb  is 
more  variable.  A  natural  present  may  remain  present,  or 
may  become  preterit ;  e.  g.  he  said  he  was  sick  (i.  e.  he  said: 
I  am  sick),  becomes  er  fagte,  er  fei  franf,  or  er  fagte,  er  tDdre 
!ran!  (as  in  English).  A  natural  preterit  indicative  becomes 
perfect  subjunctive :  he  said  he  came  too  late  [he  said :  I 
came  too  late)  becomes  er  fagte,  er  fei  ju  fj)at  gefommen  (fame 
would  mean  would  come,  or  would  correspond  to  a  direct  / 
come,  and  U)dre  gefommen  would  mean  would  have  come). 
A  natural  future  remains,  or  else  becomes  ^t^^av^  ^i.'Qi^^« 
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tional ;  e.  g.  he  said  he  would  he  there  (he  said :  I  shall  be 
there)  becomes  er  fagte,  er  toerbe  (or  tDiirbe)  ba  fein. 

a.  As  tx)  the  choice  between  er  fogte,  er  \t\  frant,  and  er  fagte,  er 
lofire  front  (the  direct  form  being  ic^  bin  franf)  both  literary  usage  and 
grammatical  authority  now  favor  the  former.  In  old  German,  how- 
ever, the  latter  was  the  rule.  Speaking  broadly,  South  Germans  pre- 
fer fei,  North  Germans  tuore.  The  latter  use  the  pret.  freely  even  after 
a  pres.  tense,  saying  er  fagt,  er  iv&re  franl,  for  he  says  that  he  is  sick. 
Both  usages  are  abundantly  illustrated  in  good  literature ;  e.  g.  fte 
gloubten,  e«  njfire  ^a^nengefci^rei  (Heine),  they  thotigM  it  was  ths  crowing 
of  the  cock ;  bie  ^Iberglfiubtfci^en  meinen,  bn  ^atteft  etnen  ^obolb  (Tieck), 
the  superstitious  think  you  have  a  kobold ;  (usual  sequence)  feine  reine 
@eete  fU^Ite,  bag  fie  bte  ©filfte  fetner  felbft  fel  (G.),  that  she  was  haJtfof 
himself, 

b.  But  while  there  is  in  the  main  a  free  choice  between  the  pret 
and  pres.  subj.,  the  former  is  to  be  employed  in  those  forms  in  which 
the  subj.,  if  pres.,  would  not  be  distinguishable  from  the  indie. ;  thus, 
while  one  may  say  for  lie  said  lie  had  the  headaclie^  er  fagte,  er  f^aht 
Stop^rotlj,  or  er  fagte,  er  ^Stte  Stop^totfi,  one  may  not  say  id^  fagte,  ic^  ^abe 
(but  only  ic^  ^fitte),  nor  fie  fogten,  Jte  ^aben  (but  only  fie  l^otten). 

The  Conditional  and  Imperative 

362.  The  Conditional  Mode  is  simply  a  potential,  or 
unreal,  subjunctive  used  in  the  conclusion  of  conditional 
sentences.  The  present  conditional  refers  to  present 
time  and  corresponds  to  the  preterit  subjunctive,  while 
the  perfect  conditional  refers  to  past  time  and  corre- 
sponds to  the  pluperfect  subjunctive ;  e.  g.  unb  trate  fie 
ben  Slugenbtid  l^erein,  tuie  tDflrbeft  bu  fur  beiiten  greDet  bufeen, 

were  she  to  come  in,  how  you  would  atone  (G.) ;  f)atte  er  bie 
ge^einien  S^riebfebern  gefennt,  fo  tufirbe  er  fid^  bie  STOii^e  gar 
nid^t  gegeben  l^aben  (G.),  had  he  known  the  secret  springs^ 
he  would  not  have  taken  the  trouble  at  all, 

1.  For  the  most  part  there  is  a  free  choice  between  the 

subjunctive  and  the  conditional,  but  the  former  is  avoided 

when  it  would  be  undistinguishable  from  the  indicative,  as 

h  reguhrly  the  case  with  weak  verbs ;  i.  e.  there  is  a  free 
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choice  between  id^  todre  and  id^  tDurbe  fcin,  or  between  id^ 
ginge  and  id^  n)tirbe  ge^en,  but  not  between  id)  mad^te  and  id^ 
tDurbe  madden. 

a.  In  indirect  discourse  after  a  past  tense  the  conditional  is  prefer- 
able if  futurity  is  to  be  denoted ;  e.  g.  tc^  erf u^r,  bog  id)  @ie  l^ler  tref* 
fen  tDiirbe  (L.),  I  learned  that  I  should  find  you  here.  Here  trfife 
would  not  do. 

2.  The  use  of  the  conditional  in  the  condition,  while  not  uncom- 
mon in  good  writers,  is  not  to  be  approved ;  for  if  U  would  ordy  rain 
soon,  say  toenn  ed  bod^  ba(b  regnete,  rather  than  toenn  ed  hodi  baib  reg« 
nen  tDiirbe.  Still,  cf.  Goethe^s  ivilrbefl  bu  ed  a^nen  !5nnen,  bu  toarefl 
Seufel  g^nug,  if  you  could  understand  it,  you  wovJd  be  devU  enough, 
etc.  In  passive  conditions  miirbe  . . .  toerben  is  avoided ;  e.  g.  tDJirben 
toir  ton  i^r  betroffen  (G.)»  if  we  should  be  caught  by  her, 

363.  The  Imperative  denotes  a  command.  Properly 
it  has  only  a  second  person,  the  first  and  third  being 
supplied  from  the  subjunctive  (§  356). 

a.  Strictly  the  imv.  has  but  one  tense,  though  a  kind  of  perf .  some- 
times occurs  in  locutions  like  er  l^abe  ed  umfonfl  getan,  let  him  have 
done  it  in  vain,  i.  e.  let  it  be  in  vain  that  he  has  done  it, 

1.  The  subjects  bu  and  il^r  are  omitted  miless  emphatic, 
but  other  subjects  are  expressed  ;  e.  g.  fei  mein  ^twinb !  be  my 
friend/  fei  bu  mit  mir  !  be  thou  with  me!  fd^tDei^t!  be  silent! 
but  er  fd^n)etge !  man  fd^toeige !  fd^n)eigen  toir !  always  with 
pronoun. 

2.  The  imv.  often  has  concessive  or  conditional  force.  See  §  856, 
1  and  1,  a. 

3.  Substitutes  for  the  imperative  are  as  follows : 

a.  The  inf.,  in  placards  and  brusque  commands ;  e.  g.  xt&jii  faV 
ren!  keep  to  the  right !  WiavX  fatten!  hold  your  tongue ! 

h.  The  perf.  pple.;  e.  g.  l^lnaufgefc^aut  (G.)  I  look  up!  Cf.  §  869,  4. 

c.  The  indie,  pres.  or  fut.,  in  mild  commands;  e.  g.  ^arl,  bu 
fonimfl  mit  mir ;  bu  aber,  gritj,  toirfl  gu  ^ufe  btelben,  Karl,  you  come 
with  me;  but  you,  Fritz,  will  stay  at  home. 

d.  ('affen  with  infinitive  in  place  of  the  regular  passive  imv. ;  e.  g. 
(ag  bid^  ilberreben!  be  persuaded  I   Cf.  §  344, 1. 
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THE   INFINITIVE 

364.  Nature  and  Development  of  the  Infinitive. 

1.  In  its  origin  the  inf.  is  a  verbal  noun  having  the  force  of  the 
Eng.  verbal  in  ing  (which  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  pres. 
pple.  in  ing).  In  old  German  it  was  inflected  and  the  dat.  with  gu 
(ze  tragene,  for  bearing^  ze  ritene^  for  riding)^  being  of  frequent  occur- 
rence, became  a  stereotyped  phrase  (ju  traflcit,  to  bear^  gu  rcitcn,  to 
ride).  This  plu'ase  developed  uses  of  its  own  and  encroached  upon 
the  simple  inf.,  while  the  latter  usurped,  in  a  few  cases,  the  functions 
of  a  pres.  pple. 

2.  We  have,  then,  ui  modem  German:  (1)  the  substantive  inf., 
translatable  usually  by  the  verbal  in  ing;  (2)  the  old  inf.  without  gu, 
corresponding  in  the  main  to  the  Eng.  inf.  without  io,  but  in  part  to 
the  pple.  in  ing;  (3)  the  inf.  with  ju,  corresponding  in  the  main  to 
the  Eng.  inf.  with  to. 

365.  The  substantive  Infinitive  generally  has  the  arti- 
cle, forms  no  plural,  and  is  modified  by  adjectives,  not 
by  adverbs;  e.  g.  ba^  9iaud)en  ift  UcrDotcn,  smoking  is  for- 
hidden ;  \>\x  Ucbeft  nic^t  \>a^  laute  Sicbeii  (Schwab),  thou  lovest 
not  loicd  loving;  ha  f)iirt  er  ein  Siiigeu  tuie  gldtcu  )o  fufe 
(S.),  there  he  hears  a  singing,  etc. ;  Uergctjt  mir  §iJren,  @el)ii 
wnh  2)enten  (fi.)»  ^^^^^'^^^^  sight  and  thought  forsake  me, 

1.  Such  a  verbal  with  ein  sometimes  denotes  vehemence,  frequent 
repetition  or  indefinite  continuance.     See  §  230,  2,  a. 

2.  The  substantive  inf.  is  a  noun,  not  a  verb,  and  does  not  admit  a 
separate  object  in  the  ace,  as  it  may  in  Eng.  The  object  becomes 
either  an  objective  gen.,  a  dat.  with  Don,  or  else  it  is  written  in  one 
word  with  the  inf. ;  e.  g.  he  is  not  the  man  for  (the)  making  (of)  a 
speech  =  er  ift  nid)t  ber  3J?amt  ^um  fatten  ciner  9^cbe  (not  einc  dleit), 
or  jum  9icbc^attcn ;  writing  letters  is  tedious  =  ha^  ^Sc^rcibcu  t)on  33rtc= 
feu,  or  ha9  8rief(c)ic^rciben,  Ift  tangttJcUig. 

a.  Adverbial  modifiers  must  be  written  with  the  inf.  in  one  word ; 
hence  such  words  as  ha^  Umfit^grcifcn,  the  spreading;  ta^  ^hbentinaiu 
bcrge()enftiDcrben,  ^^e  simultaneous  execution;  ba^  9^oc^nic^tba0cmcfcn= 
fcin,  t?ie  non-existence  hitherto. 

366.  The  Infinitive  without  5U  occurs  in  various  con- 
^i;ructions  as  follows : 
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1.  After  the  modal  auxiliaries  and  laffen  ;  also  after  tun, 
when  used  as  auxiliary  or  with  nid^tg  al^,  nothing  but ;  e.  g. 
eg  !ann  fein,  it  may  he  ;  n)ir  mogen  bag  nid^t  toieber  l^5ren  (G.), 
we  do  not  want  to  hear  thdt  again ;  la^  aHeg  (^ittnen  fein 
(G.),  let  all  speculation  alone  ;  tpag  tu*  \i)  iDeiter  fragen  ?  why 
do  I  ask  further?  er  \)at  nid^tg  aU  fd^tmj)fen  getan,  he  did 

nothing  but  call  names. 

a.  The  inf.  with  laffcn  has  active  force  only  when  its  subject  is  at 
the  same  time  the  object  of  laffcn,  as  in  lag  mlc^  btr  cttDad  fogcn,  let  me 
tell  you  something.  Thru  the  omission  of  the  object-subject  in  such 
locutions  as  the  last,  the  inf.  acquired  passive  force ;  i.  e.  ia%  ein  ^idjt 
\)oU\\,  let  (some  one)  bring  a  candle,  came  to  be  felt  as  =  ^6^  a  candle 
be  brought,  have  a  candle  brought,  !^ag  bir  \a^en,  is  thus  the  same 
thing  as(a6  blr  gefagt  fcin  (§  »S44,  1),  which  also  occurs.  This  use  of 
the  inf.  then  gave  rise  to  the  peculiar  impersonal  passive  seen,  e.  g. 
in  t9  ia^t  fxdj  l^offcit,  it  lets  itself  be  hoped,  i.  e.  there  is  room  for  hope, 
it  may  be  hoped. 

b.  This  use  of  the  active  inf.  with  passive  meaning  gives  rise  some- 
times to  ambiguity ;  e.  g.  cr  Ue6  ben  ^utfd^cr  fa^rcn,  may  mean  he  let 
the  coachman  go,  or  he  had  him  drive,  or  he  had  him  driven.  In  such 
cases  the  connection  must  determine  the  sense. 

c.  When  (affcn  is  followed  by  an  ace.  and  that  in  turn  by  an  in- 
transitive verb  with  predicate  noun,  such  noun  stands  regularly  in 
the  ace;  e.  g.  log  mld^  bctnen  greunb  fein  (G.),  let  me  be  your  friend. 
So  one  would  say  ^eig  l^n  einen  braOen  ^naben  fein,  bid  him  be  a  good 
boy.  But  the  nom.  occurs  now  and  then  in  good  writers ;  e.  g.  tag 
ben  ©rafen  biefer  ©efanbte  fein  (L.),  let  the  Count  be  this  envoy. 

2.  As  true  infinitive  after  ful^len,  l^eifeen,  l^elfen,  l^5ren, 
lel^ren,  lernen,  madden,  nennen,  fel^en  ;  e.g.  ic^  fii^P  ein§erjin 
meinem  Sufen  fc^lagcn  (W.),  feel  a  heart  beat ;  l^ei^  mic^  nid^t 
reben,  I^ei^  mid^  fd^t^eigen  (G.),  do  not  bid  me  speak,  bid  me  be 
silent ;  belft  ben  gemeinen  ^einb  mir  nieberl^alten  (S.),  help  me 
keep  down,  etc. ;  id^  l^ab'  il^n  rufen  l^oren  (G.),  /  heard  him 
call ;  wtnn  \i)  bid^  il^n  lonnte  toerad^ten  lel^ren  (G.),  could  I 
teach  you  to  despise  him ;  ic^  j^abe  je^t  bid^  Unmn  lernen  (G.), 
have  learned  to  know  you  ;  ber  ^afug  mad^t  mid^  lad^en  (G.), 
makes  me  laugh  ;  bag  mnnt  x6)  bod^  bettjeifen  (W ,),  I  call  that 
2)roving  ;  er  f al^  il^n  f aUen  (G.),  he  saw  it  falL 
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a.  Several  of  the  above  verbs,  notably  ^eifien,  ^elfen,  (e^ren,  lemen, 
ntac^en/may  take  the  inf.  with  gu  ;  e.  g.  o,  le^re  mlc^  bag  iD^oglid^e  gu 
tun  (G.),  teach  me  to  do  what  is  possible, 

b.  After  fii^ten,  ^oren,  fcl^cn,  the  active  inf.  may  have  passive  force, 
just  as  after  (affen  and  with  a  similar  possibility  of  ambiguity  ;  e.  g. 
\o  Ijbxt  uub  fic^t  man  bid)  beiicibcn,  thus  one  hears  and  sees  you  envied. 
3>ci^  (a^  t^n  fd)iagen,  might  mean  I  saw  him  strike  or  I  saw  him  struck. 

3.  In  place  of  a  present  partici])le,  to  denote  a  status, 
after  bicibcn,  finbcn,  l^abcn,  licgcn,  ftel^cn ;  e.g.  alleg  blicb 
ftcl^cn,  everything  (or  everybody)  remained  standing ;  bic  Ul^t 

ift  fte^cn  geblicbcn,  the  clock  has  stopped;  l^erau^trctenb  fanb 

id^  ben  .^immcl  Don  Sternen  blinfcn  (G.),  /  found  the  sky 

glittering  with  stars;  id)  l^abe  ®elb  im  ilaftcn  licgen  (Grr.),  / 

have  money  lying  in  the  box  ;  ®cnua  licgt  fd^Iafcn  (S.),  Genoa 

lies  sleeping;    U)a^   ftcl^t   il^r   J^ord^cn  (S.)?  why  stand  you 

listening  ? 

a.  Witli  all  of  these  verbs,  however,  except  perhaps  bletben,  the 
pres.  pple.  is  the  more  common  construction.  Between  {{i)  flnbe  l^n 
fd)iafcn  and  ici^  pnbe  tl^n  (c^tafenb  there  is  no  difference  unless  it  be 
that  the  pple.  better  expresses  duration.  Cf .  Schiller's  Jungfrau^  1.  447. 

4.  After  gcl^cn,  fal^rcn,  rcitcn,  and  some  other  verbs  of 
motion,  but  only  in  set  phrases ;  as  fj)ajiercn  gc^cn  (rcitcn, 
fal^ren),  go  walking  {riding^  driving)  ;  fid^  fd^Iafcn  Icjcn,  lie 
down  to  sleep  ;  jagen  gel^en,  go  hunting. 

5.  As  subject  of  verbs,  and  as  predicate  after  fcin  and 
l^ci^en  (particularly  after  bag  l^ei^t  =  bag  nennt  man  mit  Slcd^t, 
that  is  properly  called) ;  e.  g.  blafen  ift  nid^t  floten  (G.),  blow- 
ing is  not  2>l(iying  the  flute  ;  biefeg  l^ei^t  bie  ^t\i  Derlieren  (U.), 
this  is  losing  time  ;  bag  l^ie^c  bie  ^Ckxiit  Qcki^i  Derberben  (G.), 
that  would  be  to  ruin  the  whole  cause. 

a.  The  inf.  in  the  first  example  is  distinguishable  from  the  true  sub- 
stantive inf.  by  the  fact  that  a  modifier  would  have  to  be  an  adverb, 
not  an  adjective. 

6.  As  brusque  imv. ;  e.  g.  3Kanl  ^alten !  hold  your  tongue ! 

7.  In  the  idiom  er  ^at  gut  rebeu,  it  is  all  well  enough  for  him  to  talk. 

367.  The  Infinitive  with  ju  —  often  called  the  '  prep- 
asitional  infinitive  ' — is  used : 
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1.  To  denote  purpose ;  e.  g.  man  lommt  ju  fd^aun  (G.),  they 
come  to  gaze ;  id^  cilc  fort  i^r  ctoigc^  Sid^t  ju  trinfen  (G.),  1 
hasten  away  to  drink  her  eternal  light ;  |ic  nal^men  mir*^,  um 
mid^  ju  Irdnlcn  (G.),  they  took  it  from  me  in  order  to  pain  me  ; 
man  gab  mir  ju  t)crftcl^cn,  they  gave  me  to  understand ;  \6) 
l^abc  nid^tg  ju  cffcn,  /  have  nothing  to  eat, 

a.  The  original  force  of  this  inf.  is  seen  if  we  translate  it  by  for 
with  a  verbal :  they  come  for  seeing ;  I  have  nothing  for  eating.  When 
the  inf.  denotes  the  purpose  for  which  the  subject  acts,  it  is  now  usu- 
ally preceded  by  um,  as  in  the  third  example  above,  but  it  is  very 
common  without  um  in  classical  poetry. 

b.  To  denote  a  purpose  which  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  subject, 
modem  German  prefers  in  general  a  substantive  inf.  with  gum,  or  else 
an  equivalent  verbal  noun ;  e.  g.  he  gave  me  the  letter  to  copy,  er  Qdb 
mir  ben  ©rief  gum  5(bfci&reiben  (not  obgufd^reiben);  he  sent  me  the  book  to 
look  at,  er  fci^icfte  mir  bo8  ©uci^  gur  ^nftci^t  (not  angu(e^en).  Sometimes 
the  purpose  can  be  made  the  purpose  of  the  subject  by  the  use  of  lof* 
feu  ;  e.g.  he  brought  me  the  watch  to  repair,  er  braci^te  mir  bte  U^r  um 
fie  repariereu  gu  laffen  {to  have  it  repaired).  It  should  be  observed,  how- 
ever, that  exceptions  to  this  rule  are  common  in  talk  and  even  in  good 
writers  ;  e.  g.  er  ttJecfte  mld^,  um  ben  ©onnenoufgaug  angufe^en  (Heine), 
he  woke  me  to  see  the  sunrise,  i.  e.  t?iat  I  might  see  it. 

c.  As  in  Eng.,  the  prepositional  inf.  may  denote  destiny  or  result 
under  the  form  of  purpose;  e.  g.  fie  fd^ieben,  um  ftd^  ule  iriebergufe^en, 
they  parted  never  to  see  ea^h  other  again, 

2.  As  subject  of  verbs;  e.g.  cud^  ju  gefallen  toar  mcin 
l^ddbfter  SBunfd^  (G.),  to  please  you  wa^  my  highest  wish, 

3.  As  object  or  complement  of  verbs ;  e.  g.  I^or'  auf  mit 
bcinem  ®ram  ju  fj)iclcn  (G.),  cease  to  play  with  your  grief;  ba 
bcfd^Ioffen  fie  ju  biciben  (S.),  there  they  decided  to  remain  ;  mit 
bcr  §anb  toinft*  er  mir  ju  gel^en,  with  his  hand  he  signed  to  me 
to  go ;  n)a^  n)ittft  bu  bid^  ba^  ©tro^  gu  brefd^en  J)la0en  (G.)  ? 

why  will  you  trouble  yourself  to  thresh  straw  ?  \i}  nel^me  mid^ 
in  ad^t,  mit  fold^en  §ejen  offentlid^  gu  gel^en  (G.),  /  am  careful 
not  to  appear  in  public  with  such  witches. 

a.  The  verbs  and  verbal  phrases  that  are  thus  followed  by  the  inf. 
with  gu  are  literally  too  numerous  to  mention,  but  the  use  of  the  con- 
stniction  corresponds  in  the  main  pretty  closely  to  that  of  the  Eng. 
inf.  with  to.    The  chief  difference  is  that  Ger.  does  not  txile^aJ.^  \te5^ 
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prepositional  inf.  with  subject-accusative  ;  for  I  know  him  to  he  a  liar, 
I  judge  him  to  he  about  SO  years  old^  Ger.  says :  ic^  itJeife,  bog  er  eln 
?flgner  Ift,  Ici^  glaube,  bofi  er,  etc.  Still,  classic  writers,  notably  Lessing, 
sometimes  use  the  construction  in  imitation  of  the  Latin ;  e.  g.  bi9  er 
ben  red^teii  3eltpunft  gefommen  ju  fel«  glawbte  (L.),  until  he  helieved  the 
right  time  to  have  come.     Cf .  further  §  366,  2,  a. 

4.  As  predicate  with  passive  meaning  after  fcin,  bleiben, 
fd^cinen,  ftel^en ;  e.  g.  ba^  ift  ju  ertoarten,  that  is  to  be  expected; 
ba^  ftcl^t  ni d^t  ju  anbcm,  that  remains  unchangeable,  Cf. 
§  370,  a. 

5.  As  complement  of  nouns  and  adjectives ;  e.  g.  e$  ift 
iDol^I  ^t\i  JU  fd^eiben  (G.),  t^  is  time  to  go^  I  think  ;  bie^  ift  bie 
3lrt  mit  ^ejen  umjugel^n  (G.),  that  is  the  way  to  deal  with 
witches ;  ba^  h)dre  fd^U)er  ju  bctocifcn,  that  would  he  hard  to 
prove;  i^r  h)dret  h)ert,  glcid^  in  bie  @l^'  ju  treten  (G.),  you 
would  he  fit  to  enter  the  married  state  at  once, 

a.  The  construction  is  very  common  after  adjectives  preceded  by 
gu;  e.g.  t(^  bin  gu  oU  um  nur  ju  (pleien  (G.),  too  old  merely  to  play. 
Observe,  however,  that  the  familiar  Eng.  construction  seen  in  the  story 
is  too  good  for  me  to  believe,  the  book  is  too  deep  for  him  to  have  written 
{it),  where  an  uif .  with  subject  different  from  tliat  of  the  principal 
verb  is  mediated  by  means  of  for,  can  not  be  imitated  in  Ger. ;  instead 
of  it  we  have  al8  bog  followed  by  the  potential  subj. :  bie  &e]djid)te  Ift 
jit  gut,  aid  bag  idf  barait  glauben  fbnnte;  bad  ^\idj  ifi  ju  tief,  aid  bag  er 
ed  ^(itte  fci^reiben  fonneii. 

b.  An  inf.  wliich  complements  the  meaning  of  a  noun  or  an  ad- 
jective does  not  need  uni,  tho  the  useless  particle  is  very  often 
inserted.  One  meets  constantly  with  sentences  of  the  type :  er  Xvav 
gefci^eit  genug,  um  ben  ®eban!en  ^n  erfaffen,  aber  ed  fel^Ue  i^m  an  iD^ut, 
unt  benjelben  audjufii^ren,  he  was  clever  enough  to  seize  the  idea,  hut  he 
lacked  courage  to  carry  it  out.  But  um  is  superfluous  in  both  cases. 
Notice,  then,  the  difference  between  id^  gab  mtr  bie  SD^ii^e  i^n  gu  befu* 
c^en,  I  took  the  trouble  to  visit  him,  and  tci^  gab  mlr  tjlel  9Jiil^e,  um  t^n 
gu  befuci^en,  I  took  much  trouble  in  order  to  visit  him. 

6.  After  the  prepositions  of)nt  and  (an)ftatt,  as  well  as 
um ;  e.  g.  id^  mu6  euren  Summer  nod^  bergro^ern,  ftatt  i^n  ju 

l^eilen  (S.),  /  must  increase  your  grief  instead  of  healing  it  ; 
fte  gel^en  an  bem  §ut  Dorbei,  ol^ne  barauf  ju  aifitn  (S.),  they 
pass  hy  the  hat  without  noticing  it. 
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a.  Other  prepositions  do  not  govern  the  inf.  with  ju  directly,  but 
combine  with  an  anticipating  ba;  e.  g.  feiner  boci^te  boran,  ben  ^ut  gu 
griigen  (S.),  no  one  thought  of  greeting  the  hat;  cr  1(1  nid)t  bagu  gcmod^t, 
anflrengeub  gu  orbelten  (Gr.),  he  is  not  made  for  working  hard. 

7.  Absolutely  in  exclamations;  e.g.  Wa^l  am  Slanb  be^ 
®rab^  ju  liigcn  (Gr.)'  ^^^«^-^  ^^  ^*^  ^*^^  ^*^^  ^<^^^  breath/  "unb 
nun  —  um^  §aar  ftd^  au^juraufcn  (G.) !  and  now  —  ifs  enough 
to  make  one  tear  out  one^s  hair  / 
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368.  The  Present  Participle  is  used : 

1.  As  adjective,  adverb,  and  substantive ;  e.  g.  fd^aumenbc 
SBeinc  (G.),  foaming  wines ;  man  mod^te  rafenb  toerben  (G.), 
one  could  go  mad  ;  in  auff affenb  furjcr  3^it/  *^  ^  surprisingly 
short  time ;  bic  fiiebenben,  the  lovers ;  bic  ©ntfagcnben  (G.), 
the  votaries  of  renunciation, 

a.  In  the  predicate  after  fcin  the  pres.  pple.  has  adjectival  force 
and  denotes  a  state  or  a  quality.  It  does  not  form  a  tense  as  it  may  in 
Eng.     Cf.  §  348,  1. 

h.  A  participial  adjective  has  active  force  and  the  noun  it  qualifies 
should  be  the  subject  of  the  action,  as  in  cln  (icbcubeS  ^crg,  a  heart  that 
loves.  But  there  are  some  phrases  in  use  which  are  exceptions ;  e.  g. 
bcr  bctrcffenbc  ^irnft,  the  point  concerned ;  einc  tjor^obenbe  9^elfe,  an  in- 
tended journey ;  fa^rcnbe  ^o.ht,  movables;  bte  rcitenbe  $o(l,  the  mounted 
mail.  Others  are  also  current  which  are  more  or  less  dubious ;  for 
cffenbc  SBoren,  eatables^  say  rather  ©gtuoren ;  for  blofenbc  3nftrumeute 
(G.),  wind-instruments,  say  rather  S3Ia8ln(lrumcnte ;  for  fattcnbe  @uc^t, 
falling-sickness,  gaUfuc^t,  etc. 

2.  As  appositional  predicate,  to  denote  a  concomitant 
act  or  state ;  e.  g.  n)ir  Sci^n)eftern  fa^cn,  bie  SBottc  fj)tnncnb 
(S.),  we  sisters  used  to  sit  spinning  the  wool;  unb  il^r  ^u^  U)ar 
©otterbrot,  gliil^cnb  h)ie  bet  SBein  (G.),  and  her  kiss  was  am- 
brosia ^  glowing  like  wine, 

a.  Observe  that  this  pple.  denotes  a  concomitant  act  or  state,  not 
one  which  is  past  or  to  come.  Still,  exceptions  occur,  just  as  in  Eng. ; 
e.  g.  bie8  fagenb  rttt  er  trutjtgU(^  tjon  bannen  (S.),  saying  (i.  e.  having 
said)  this  he  rode  away  d^antly ;  In  3ug  an«  2anb  fteigenb  fe^rten  tt)lr 
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Im  Oci^fen  ein  (G.),  disembarking  in  Zug  wepvi  up  at  the  *  Ox.'  In 
the  permissible  phrase  bad  naci^ftcnS  crf(i^cinenbe  ^vl6),  the  book  soon  to 
appear,  the  idea  of  futurity  is  coutaiued  in  the  adverb.     Cf .  §  370,  a. 

b.  The  pple.  may  denote  means,  but  not  cause  ;  e.  g.  tannfl  bit  mtc^ 
fc^meic^elnb  je  belflgcn  (G.),  if  you  can  ever  deceive  me  by  flattering ; 
unb  oi«  tt)lr  fte  frif(i^  rubernb  balb  erreid^t  (S.)»  and  when  we  had  presently 
reached  it  by  rowing  briskly ;  t^erftnte  ftompfeiib  (G.),  sink  out  of  sight 
by  stamping.  But  for  the  Eng.  causal  pple.,  seen  e.  g.  in  the  sentence 
having  nothing  else  to  do^  I  went  to  the  theater,  Ger.  uses  a  clause  with 
a  causal  conjunction:  bo  id^  fonft  iiici^td  jii  tun  ^atte,  ging  Id^  InS  X^eater. 

c.  The  appositional  pple.  usually  refers  to  the  subject,  but  may  re- 
ft'T  to  an  oblique  case,  if  there  is  no  chance  of  ambiguity  ;  e.  g.  unb 
pub'  il^n  l)ier  . . .  f|)i^finb'ge  Wtjel  (bfenb  (S.),  and  find  him  here  guessing 
cunning  riddles ;  nod)  gudfeub,  niit  be«  $antl)cr«  Siil)"^"  jerrelgen  fie  be« 
JeiubeS  Jperj  (S.),  still  quivering  (i.  e.  the  heart)  they  rend  with  the 
teeth  of  the  pantfier  the  heart  of  their  foe.  Such  a  construction  as  this 
last,  however,  is  admissible  only  in  poetry ;  in  prose  one  would  say 
bad  noci^  judenbe  $er;).  Still  less  admissible  in  prose  is  the  use  of  a 
pple.  referring  to  some  word  not  contained  in  the  sentence  at  all ; 
e.  g.  erft  fnieeub  Ia§  blc  treuc  SBibmung  bir  gefaffen,  ^ofte  grau  [O.),  first 
kneeling  let  my  loyal  homage  please  thee,  i.  e.  accept  the  homage  I  offer 

on  my  bended  knees. 

« 

369.  The  Perfect  Participle  is  used  most  frequently 
in  the  conjugation  of  the  perfect  tenses  and  the  passive 
voice.     Besides  this  it  occurs : 

1.  As  adjective,  adverb,  and  substantive ;  e.  g.  geel^rter 
§crr,  honored  sir  ;  bic  Scbriictten,  the  oppressed  ;  ein  Dcrflud^t 
fd^lauer  Kerl,  a  cursedly  sly  fellow, 

a.  As  adjective  the  perf .  pple.  of  transitive  verbs  has  passive  force, 
while  that  of  certain  intransitives  conjugated  with  (ein  denotes  the 
state  that  has  resulted  from  the  action ;  e.  g.  ber  gcfallte  ^aum,  the 
felled  tree ;  ber  gefaUene  S3oum,  the  fallen  tree,  =  ber  ^aum,  ber  gefal* 
(en  ift ;  ein  migtungener  S^erfuc^,  an  attempt  that  has  failed,  =  ein  ^er= 
\i\dl,  ber  migtungen  x% 

b.  In  general,  then,  one  can  not  use  adjectively  the  perf.  pple.  of  an 
hitransitive  conjugated  with  l^aben,  because  such  verbs  form  no  pas- 
sive. That  is,  one  can  not  say  baS  gef(i^(afene  ^inb,  the  slept  child,  for 
bag  ^inb,  bag  gefc^Iafen  ^at,  tho  one  may  say  baS  elngefc^lafene  ^Inb  for 
ta^  ^inb,  bag  eingefd^Iafen  1(1.    There  are,  however,  a  few  participial 

adjectives  with  active  force  formed  from  intransitives  conjugated  with 
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^oben.  Such  are  erfa^rcn,  experienced ;  gcrclfl,  traveled  (eln  ©erclflcr, 
a  traveled  man,  just  as  in  Eng.) ;  gcfd^tuoren,  sworn  (bic  @cf(^lt)orenen, 
the  jurors) ;  jlubicrt,  studied  (ein  ©tublertcr,  a»i  educated  man) ;  truiifcn, 
drunk ;  tjcrblent,  meritorious ;  tJcrjci^tDieQcn,  s'demt. 

c.  There  is  in  Ger.  no  perf.  active  pple.,  tho  one  meets  with  awk- 
ward attempts  to  fonn  one  by  means  of  ^abcnb;  e.  g.  blc  rfl^mUci^fl 
0efam|)ft  ^abenbe  33ri0obe,  the  brigade  that  had  fought  most  creditably. 
Compounds  such  as  uiigefru^fliictt  (Bismarck),  for  without  having  break- 
fasted and  ungebetet  (Gerok),  without  having  said  grace,  are  quite  on  a 
par  with  *  unbreakfasted '  and  *  unprayed '  in  Eng.  Still  less  admis- 
sible, grammatically,  is  the  use  of  a  perf.  pple.  with  an  object,  tho  it 
is  not  so  very  uncommon,  especially  when  the  object  is  fi(^  ;  e.  g.  bad 
ben  ®rofcn  befaUene  Ungliict  (G.),  the  misfortune  that  Jiad  befallen  the 
Count;  an  blefem  nod^  unb  noci^  fid^  Dcrbrelteten  ©e^cimnis  (G.),  this  mys- 
tery that  had  spread  abroad  gradually. 

2.  As  appositional  predicate,  in  the  same  way  and  under 
the  same  restrictions  as  the  present  participle  (§368,  2,  a, 
b);  e.g.  befd^dmt  nut  ftel^*  id)  Dor  i^m  ba  (G.),  I  jmt  stand 
there  before  him  ashamed;  entf cmt  t)on  bit . . .  ergo^t  mid^  nod^ 
bein  licbcDoffe^  33ilb  (G.),  remote  from  thee,  thy  dear  image 
still  delights  me, 

3.  In  absolute  conctruction,  mostly  with  an  accusative 
absolute ;  e.  g.  fic  jingt  l^inau^  in  bie  finftcre  5laci^t,  ba^  3lu0e 
t)om  SBeinen  getriibet  (S.),  she  sings  out  into  the  dark  nighty 
her  eyes  dimmed  with  tears, 

4.  With  imperative  force,  thru  the  omission  of  auxiliary  and  sub- 
ject; e.g.  frtfci^  gemogt !  venture  boldly ;  ^Inoufgefd^aut  (G.)!  look  up! 

5.  With  foimnen  and  ge^en  as  the  equivalent  of  a  pres.  pple. ;  e.  g. 
ba  fommt  meln  SBelb  gcloufen  (S.),  thereupon  my  wife  comes  running. 
But  in  tterloren  ge^en,  to  be  lost  (c«  ift  oeloren  gegaiigcn,  it  is  lost),  the 
participle  has  passive  force. 

6.  As  predicate  after  ^clgen;  e.  g.  bo8  ^etg'  td^  enbUd^  fortgefd^rittcn 
(G.),  I  call  that  getting  aloTigfast;  ba«  l^eigt  ble  SBlUfur  auf  bie  @|)t^e 
getrieben  (Andresen),  that  is  carrying  arbitrary  caprice  too  far.  But 
in  this  last  case  tretben  would  seem  to  be  better  on  account  of  the  ob- 
ject mutux. 

370.  The  Gerundive.  This  is  in  form  the  present  par- 
ticiple pl*eceded  by  ju  and,  when  used  attrlhufev^^bV^^^vs^ 
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clined  like  any  adjective.  Its  force  is  that  of  a  future 
passive  participle,  denoting  feasibility,  obligation,  pro- 
priety ;  e.  g.  cine  nie  ju  Uergcffeubc  grcubc,  a  never-to-be- 
forgottcn  joy ;  ein  fc^tDcr  ju  erfuttcnbcr  SBuufd^,  a  wish 
difficidt  of  fulfillment, 

a.  For  the  genmdiye  in  the  predicate  see  §  367,  4.  Since  the  ge- 
rundive has  passive  force  it  should  not  he  formed  from  intransitive 
verbs.  Such  locutions  as  bad  balb  gu  erfci^eineube  $u(i^f  for  the  book 
Boon  to  appear^  are  ungrammatical,  tho  several  are  in  use. 
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371.  Classification  of  Adverbs.  With  respect  to  their 
function  adverbs  may  be  divided  into  two  classes :  sim- 
ple adverbs  and  adverbial  conjunctions. 

a.  The  simple  adverbs  denote  relations  of  time,  place,  degree  and 
manner.  They  may  modify  a  verb,  as  in  gut  jci^reibcu,  xorite  well ;  an 
adjective,  as  in  febr  gut,  "oery  good;  an  adverb,  as  in  fe^r  gerne,  very 
gladly  ;  a  prepositional  phrase,  as  mttteu  im  ^tXLtx;  right  in  the  fire;  a 
noun,  as  in  ber  97{aun  ^ier,  the  man  here ;  or  they  may  stand  in  the 
predicate,  as  in  ed  tfl  Dorbei,  it  is  past. 

h.  The  adverbial  conjunctions  modify  adverbially  the  verb  of  the 
sentence  in  which  they  stand,  but  serve  at  the  same  time  to  indicate 
the  logical  connection  of  the  clause  with  what  precedes  or  follows ; 
e.  g.  ijtvar  1(1  e8  (elci^t,  boci^  ift  bad  ?eic^tc  \6)\x>tx  (G.),  to  he  sure  it  is  easy, 
yet  the  easy  is  hard.  Since  the  conjunctional  aspect  of  these  words  is 
more  important  than  the  adverbial,  they  are  treated  further  on  under 
the  head  of  conjunctions  (§  380). 

1.  With  respect  to  their  origin  adverbs  may  be  divided 

into  three  groups :  (1)  primitive  words  and  compounds  of 

such, as  ba^  there;  batiibcr,  over  there  ;  (2)  derivatives  formed 

by  means  of  a  suffix,  as  teil^,  partly ;   blinbling^,  blindly ; 

(3)  adjectives  in  the  stem-form,  as  ^\x\,,  well.     . 

372.  Primitive  Adverbs.  These  denote  time,  place 
and  direction;  e.g.  jc^t,  now;  bann,  then;  \)\tx,  here; 
bovt,  yonder;  bai)xn,  thitlter ;  an],  up;  nnkXf  down.  Many 
of  them  are  in  use  as  prepositions  and  as  verbal  prefixes 
(§  341). 
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a.  Words  of  this  kind  may  be  called  demonstrative  or  positional 
adverbs.  A  few  of  them  form  adjectives  in  ig,  as  ^ieftg,  from  ^ier, 
bortlg,  jetjlg,  bonioUg,  which  are  used  prepositively  ;  e.  g.  ber  bamallge 
^oiilg,  tfie  then  king  (never  ber  bamal«  ^5nlg) ;  ba«  ^lefige  X^eater,  th^ 
theater  of  this  place.    Cf.  also  §  296,  1. 

1.  Besides  the  demonstrative  adverbs  there  are  a  few  others  that 
admit  only  of  adverbial  use,  the  corresponding  adjective,  if  there  be 
one,  having  either  a  different  form  or  a  different  meaning.  Such  are 
balb,  soon  (adj.  balblg) ;  cbcn,  juat,  laiely  (eben  as -adj.  =  smooth,  even) ; 
fa(l,  almost  (see  below,  §  878,  3) ;  gar,  quite ;  gcr«,  gladly ;  faum, 
scarcely ;  fci^on,  already,  quite;  fel)r,  very ;  xotibji,  well,  perJiaps.  @c^on 
has  numerous  idiomatic  uses  as  a  particle  of  assurance ;  e.  g.  fci^on 
gut;  all  right;  (t^on  ba«  crfle  SBort,  the  very  first  word;  ba9  ftcf)t  fci^on 
beffer  and,  tJiat  looks  decidedly  better;  cr  irlrb  (ci^on  fommen,  be  assured 
he  will  come.  ^o^(,  while  cognate  with  well,  does  not  often  modify 
verbs  in  that  sense  :  hs  vrrites  well  =  er  fci^relbt  gut  When  used  in 
the  sense  of  well,  it  is  accented,  but  its  most  common  use  is  that  of 
an  unaccented  particle  of  doubt  or  uncertainty  ;  e.g.  (with  stress)  Ici^ 
xotii  \e\)X  lt)ol)(,  I  know  very  well;  c8  Ift  tuo'^lbefa^nut,  it  is  well  known; 
(without  stress)  @lc  irlffett  Xoq\)\,  you  probably  know;  C0  ijl  WO^I  be« 
fa  nut,  it  is  doubtless  known. 

373.  Adverb  and  Adjective.  Most  adjectives  can  be 
used  in  the  stem-form  adverbially ;  e.  g.  fo  fatt  t)er(a§t 
it)r  bie  gcmcinc  ©ad^c  (S.)?  do  you  thus  coldly  desert  the 
common  cause  ?  fc^on  tDicbcr  )0  ftotj  bcfd^cibcn  (L.)  ?  again 
already  so  proudly  modest  t 

1.  While  Ger.  has  no  adverbial  suffix  of  universal  applicability, 
tlie  suffix  WiJUjf  cognate  with  ly,  does  form  a  number  of  adverbs  which 
can  not  be  used  adjective  ly  ;  e.  g.  fretUci^,  to  be  sure  (fret  ^free); 
fc^iuerllci^,  hardly  ((c^tuer  =  heavy,  difficult);  fid^erdci^,  surely ;  toaf^viid), 
truly.  Cf.  also  ^offentdd^,  as  may  be  hoped  (from  ^offcnb);  iutffeutlld^, 
knowingly  (from  irlffeub),  and  others  like  them.  But  most  derivatives 
in  \{6)  admit  also  of  adjectival  use;  e.  g.  gtttUci^,  kindly;  neuUc^, 
recent(ly) ;  ganjUd),  entirely. 

2.  Many  adverbs  are  simply  case-forms  of  adjectives,  the 
genitive  being  the  most  common  ;  e.  g.  red^tg,  to  the  right ; 
[tracts,  directly ;  jufcl^enbg,  visihly ;  ^od^ften^,  at  the  most; 
jtDciten^,  secondly.  Where  the  ending  appears  to  be  en^, 
the  en  is  inflectional. 
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a.  The  siiflfix  tDfirtd,  cognate  with  ward  in  toward,  Aometoard,  is 
the  gen.  of  an  old  adj.  wert  of  uncertain  meaning.  It  is  applied  to 
prepositions  and  nouns;  e.  g.  oortt)ort«,  forward;  ^elmnj6rt«,  Junne- 
ward ;  maueritJart*,  toward  the  wall, 

h.  The  ace.  neut.  (undistinguishable  from  the  stem)  of  a  pronom- 
inal adjective  is  often  used  adverbially ;  e.  g.  etlvad  talt,  somewhat 
cold;  tJle(  Qr5ger,  much  greater.  So,  too,  comparatives  and  superla- 
tives ;  e.  g.  beffer  betaunt,  better  known ;  ^od^ft  (eltfam,  very  strange, 

3.  In  Old  Ger.  adverbs  were  regularly  formed  from  adjectives  by 
means  of  the  ending  o;  thus  sconi,  beautiful^  but  scono,  beautifuUy, 
As  i  caused  umlaut  while  o  did  not,  we  have  several  pairs  like  fd^on — 
fci^5n;  faft  — feft;  fru^  (rare)  —  frfl^t  fpat  (rare)  —  jpot.  The  old  adver- 
bial ending  still  persists,  tho  no  longer  required  in  fern(c),  0ern(c), 
lan0(e).  So  often  in  poetry  for  the  meter's  sake ;  e.  g.  morte  nur  balbe 
(G.);  unb  fci^neU  unb  unbegreiftid)  fd)neUe  (G.). 

4.  The  modifier  of  a  participial  substantive  is  regularly  an  adjec- 
tive, not  an  adverb,  e.  g.  ein  flrilubllci^er  ©ele^rter,  a  thoro  scholar :  tin 
na^er  ^Jertuoiibter,  a  near  relative. 

374.  Adverbs  from  Nouns.  These  are  always  case- 
forms,  the  genitive  being  the  most  common;  e.  g.  abenb^, 
in  the  evening,  evenings ;  tjormittag^,  forenoons ;  tciti^,  in 
part ;  f(ug^,  speedily.  Often  there  is  a  limiting  adjec- 
tive; e.  g.  gro^cntcife,  in  great  part;  teiuc^tDeg^,  hy  no 
means ;  gcluiffcrma^cn,  in  some  sense ;  bcrgeftalt,  in  such  way. 

a.  When  9  had  tlius  come  to  be  felt  as  an  adverbial  suffix  and  not 
as  a  case-endmg,  it  was  often  applied  in  places  where  it  could  not  be  a 
case-ending;  e.  g.  nad^tS,  by  night  (from  a  fem.  noun);  fcitcnS,  on  the 
part  of  (oon  ©elten) ;  aUerblngS  (aUer  !J)in0e,  gen.  plu.);  jebenfaUS,  in 
any  case  (auf  jcben  gaff). 

6.  Adverbs  in  HngS  are,  in  their  origin,  adverbial  genitives  of  nouns 
in  ling;  e.g.  bllnbUngS,  in  the  manner  of  a  blind  person  (^UnbUng), 
blindly.  Hence  what  appears  to  be  an  adverbial  suffix  (tugd  applied 
to  adjectives ;  e.  g.  jdl^UngS,  precipitately. 

1.  A  very  few  adverbs  are  in  their  origin  datives ;  e.  g.  morgen,  to- 
morrow ;  mitten,  in  the  midst,  shortened  from  inniitten. 

2.  A  somewhat  larger  number  are  accusatives  (§  266),  e.  g.  ^etm, 
home;  iueg,  away;  iucife,  in  ftiicfmeife,  piecemeal;  giuang^mclfe,  by 
force ;  teilroeifc,  partly.  The  conversion  of  an  adverV  in  ttjcife  into  an 
adjective,  as  in  blc  telltueife  ©rneucrung,  for  the  parAal  restoration,  is 
hardly  to  be  approved,  tho  it  is  becoming  common. 
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375.  Comparison  of  Adverbs.  As  a  rule  only  those 
adverbs  which  admit  of  adjectival  use  can  be  compared; 
e.  g.  \v\U\t  Ijcttcr  fel)n  ate  beinc  ebein  SSater  (S.)?  dost  claim 
to  see  more  clearly  than  thy  noble  fathers  ?  bie  ge^t  am  tDci* 
tcften  (S.),  she  goes  farthest, 

1.  Of  the  list  in  §  372,  1,  then,  fafl,  gor  and  fci^on  are  not  compared. 
SBalb  sometimes  has  balber  (balber),  am  balbcftcn  (bcilbeflcn),  but  these 
forms  are  avoided  in  favor  of  el^er,  om  e^eften.  @ern  has  Uebcr,  am 
Ilebften.  @e^r  compares,  like  \)xe\,  by  means  of  met)r,  am  meificn. 
SBol^lcr,  am  iro^iflcn,  are  rare,  their  place  being  taken  by  beffer,  am 
beften. 

2.  The  phrase  with  am  forms  a  relative,  that  with  aufg 
an  absolute  superlative;  e.g.  fie  fang  am  beften,  she  sang 
best,  i.  e.  better  than  any  one  else  ;  but  fie  fang  auf^  befte,  she 
sang  her  best^  i.  e.  as  well  as  she  could.  Further  examples : 
ber  5!Renfci^  ift  auf^  ndd^fte  mit  ben  2:ieren  t)erh)anbt  (G.),  man 
is  very  closely  related  to  the  lower  animals  ;  t)on  alien  ©etftern, 
bie  t)erneinen,  ift  mir  ber  ©d^alf  am  tDenigften  jur  £aft  (G.),  the 
rogue  is  least  burdensome  to  me. 

a.  An  absolute  superlative  is  also  made  with  the  ending  enS  ;  e.  g. 
l^od^jlend/  (d  ike  most ;  mei|len«,  for  tlie  most  part;  ttjenlgflcnd,  at  least ; 
id}  banfe  bcjlenS,  my  best  thanks. 

3.  A  few  uninflected  superlatives  are  used  adverbially;  e.  g.  ^bc^fl, 
in  the  highest  degree^  very ;  augerflt,  exceedingly ;  mt\%  for  the  most 
part;  jilngfi,  lately;  (fingfi,  long  since. 

4.  Comparison  that  belongs  properly  to  an  adverb  should  not  be 
transferred  to  a  following  adjective;  thus,  say  {(^tuerer  IDtegeiibe 
©riinbe,  not  fci^ttJemiegcnbere  ©rflnbe,  for  more  weighty  reasons;  bie 
^oc^flgejlcttten,  rather  than  bie  ^od^gcfteUtcjlen,  for  those  in  the  highest 
position.  There  are,  however,  a  few  well-established  exceptions ; 
e.  g.  ]^o(^oere^rteftcr,  for  ^Bci^flocrc^rtcr,  most  honored  sir ;  bie  njol^Iun* 
terrici^tetften,  for  bie  am  beften  untcrric^tcten,  the  best  informed  people. 
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376.  Prepositions  and  their  Cases.  Prepositions  gov- 
ern cases,  thus  forming  phrases  which  generally  have 
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adverbial  force,  but  may  modify  a  noun ;  e.  g.  bie  @onne 
tSnt  nad^  alter  SBcifc  (G«)'  ^^^  *^^  makes  music  in  the  old 
way;  ein  Kain))f  umi^  Scbcn,  a  battle  for  life, 

1.  Historically  prepoations  are  most  closely  akin  to  adverbs.  Eyen 
the  old  monosyllabic  prepositions  are  adverbs  in  their  origin,  and  the 
most  of  them  are  still  in  use  as  adverbs  (separable  prefixes).  Their 
case-governing  power  is  of  secondary  origin,  having  been  acquired 
thru  association. 

2.  The  accusative  is  used  after  bid,  burd^,  filr,  flegen,  tUfXit, 
fonber,  um  and  tt)iber.  (For  meanings,  examples  and  com- 
ments, see  §  377.) 

3.  The  dative  is  used  after  aud,  bei,  mi,  nad^,  toon  and  ju ; 
also  after  ah,  au^er,  binnen,  entgegen,  flegenuber,  flemdp,  ndc^ft, 
nebft,  famt,  feit  and  jutoiber. 

4.  The  dative  or  accusative  is  used  after  an,  auf,  l^intetr, 

in,  neben,  tiber,  unter,  t)or  and  jtoifd^en. 

a.  The  ace.  answers  to  the  questions  *  whither  ? '  *  how  long? '  the 
dat.  to  the  questions  *  where  ?  ^  ^  when  ?  ^  But  there  are  numerous 
phrases  that  do  not  come  under  this  rule.    See  the  list  in  §  877. 

6.  The  genitive  is  used  after  (an)ftatt,  au^erl^alb,  biedfcitd, 
l^alb,  infolgc,  inmitten,  inncr^alb,  jcnfeitd,  Iraft,  Idngg,  laut,  ob, 
obcrl^alb,  tro^,  um  .  .  .  h)ittcn,  unangcfcl^en,  unbefd^abet,  unge^ 
ad^tet,  unter^alb,  (ber)mittelft,  bemtdfle,  tod^renb,  tDegen  and 
jufolfle. 

a.  Besides  the  above  there  is  a  large  number  of  prepositional 
adverbs  that  govern  the  gen.  Most  of  them  are  of  recent  coinage  and 
the  number  is  constantly  increasing.  They  are  not  included  under 
§  877.     Such  are  : 

ab^flgUd^,  with  deduction  of  ^inftd^tlici^,  concerning 

angeftc^td,  in  view  of  inf^altlid),  according  to  the  content 

anlfigUt^,  apropos  of  mangels,  in  lack  of  [of 

anttt)orttlci^,  by  way  of  reply  to  namenS,  by  the  name  of 

auSf c^lic^Ii  ^,  excltisive  of  vUdfldjilid),  concerning 

be^ufd,  for  the  sake  of  feitenS,  on  tJie  part  of 

.hetvtj^^,  concerning  nnfern,  not  far  from 

begilgiid^,  cowierning  ttnireit,  not  far  from 

cinfc^IiegUc^,  inclusive  of  t>oxhi^a\t\\d),  with  reservation  of 

gcgcntt)ort«,  in  the  presence  of  jujilglid^,  with  aMition  of 

geUgtniiid^,  apropos  of  jtDf d«,  for  the  purpose  of 
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b.  Even  adverbs  of  direction,  like  norblld^,  to  the  north,  rcd^W  to  the 
right,  abfeitd,  to  one  aide,  are  sometimes  constructed  with  a  gen.,  but 
tjou  with  dat.  is  better ;  say  nbrbUci^  tjoni  !J)orfe,  not  nbrblid^  be«  2)orfe«, 
for  north  of  the  village.  The  same  is  to  be  said  of  unfcru  and  unttjclt, 
tho  the  prepositional  use  of  these  has  become  very  common.  They 
are  sometimes  followed  by  the  dat.  The  order  of  preference  should 
be :  (1)  uniDcit  Don  bcm  2)orfe,  (2)  unwclt  be«  2)orfc«,  (3)  unweit  bem 
2)orfe. 

377.  List  of  Prepositions. 

The  use  of  prepositions  is  highly  idiomatic  and  constitutes  a  diffi- 
cult subject  for  the  learner.  It  is  hoped  that  the  following  alphabeti- 
cal list,  with  the  accompanying  comments  and  illustrations,  may  be 
found  useful  for  reference. 

9Jlb,  dat.  As  prep,  a  rare  word.  It  occurs  in  South  Ger.  dialect 
and  in  the  language  of  business,  in  the  sense  of  from  (=  tjon);  e.  g.  ob 
ber  ^ofl,  from  the  post-office.  So  of  the  delivery  of  goods :  ah  ^am* 
burg,  ob  33o^n^of  (from  depot),  ah  ^ier,  etc. 

9lt,  dat.  and  ace,  at,  by,  on. 

a.  With  dat.  it  denotes :  (1)  Position  at  or  near,  in  phrases  of  rest ; 
e.g.  am  2^if(^  fi^en,  «ii  at  table;  am%htnh,at  eventide;  e8  1(1  on  ber 
3eit,  it  is  in  order;  om  4.  3uU,  on  the  4th  of  July.  It  may  be  = 
on,  in  the  sense  of  near  to,  or  clinging  to  a  surface  not  level ;  e.  g.  bod 
@(^Io6  ont  ^Ittx,  the  castle  on  the  sea,  but  ba«  @ci^iff  oiif  bcm  3Weere,  the 
ship  on  the  sea ;  an  ber  SSonb/on  the  wall  (of  a  picture),  but  auf  ber 
SUiaucr  (of  a  person  standing  *  on  the  wall ') ;  am  ©ergedab^ong,  on  the 
hill-slope,  but  auf  bcm  33ergc,  (m  the  hill.  (2)  Official  position ;  e.  g. 
an  einer  Unloerfitot  (c^rcn,  to  teach  at  a  university,  but  auf  elner  Unlocr- 
fitat  (lubieren.  (3)  Occupation,  concern ;  e.  g.  an  clner  ^ufgobe  arbei* 
ten,  work  at  a  ta^Jc;  an  hex  geicr  tcKnel^men,  take  part  in  the  celebration. 
(4)  The  sphere  of  plenty  and  want,  increase  and  decrease :  e.  g.  xexd^ 
(arm)  on  ©iitcrn,  rich  (poor)  in  goods ;  WlanQtl  an  S3crflanb,  lack  of 
sense ;  an  @tarfc  abnc^men  (gunc^uien),  decrease  (increase)  in  strength. 
(6)  The  seat  of  defect,  disease,  peculiarity  ;  e.  g.  front  om  ^crgen,  sick 
at  heart;  befd^abigt  am  guge,  injured  in  the  foot;  f«  i(l  on  fi(^  mert* 
tuiirbig,  it  is  remarkable  in  itself  (6)  The  occasion  of  suffering  and 
death ;  e.  g.  an  cinem  giebcr  fronf  f cin,  be  sick  with  a  fever ;  on  ber 
(Sc^tt)inbfu(i^t  fterben,  die  of  consumption.  (7)  The  seat  of  evidence  ; 
e.  g.  mon  fiel^t  blr'8  on  ben  3lngen  an,  one  can  see  by  your  eyes;  jemanb 
om  ©efici^t  erfenncn,  recognize  one  by  his  face.  (8)  The  means  of  guid- 
ance ;  e.  g.  eln  Xier  am  @eilc  fil^ren,  lead  an  animal  by  a  rope. 

b.  With  ace.  it  denotes :  (1)  The  goal  of  motion  ;  e.  g.  aii«  gcnfler 
ge^cn,  go  to  the  window ;  ctnen  9Jing  on  ben  ^lu^e^  ^td^'^,  -^ut  a  t\tvQ  ws. 
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one" 8  finger  ;  an  ba«  ^it\  gelangen,  arrive  at  the  goal.  (2)  The  goal  of 
thought;  e.  g.  benft  l^r  an  mld^?  do  you  think  of  mef  glaubjl  bu  an 
@ott  ?  dost  thou  believe  in  God  f  jemanb  an  ben  Xob  ma^nen,  remind 
one  of  death.  (3)  The  object  to  or  for,  after  certain  verbe;  e.  g.  an 
einen  fd^reiben,  torite  to  one;  SBaren  an  etnen  t>txtai\\t\\,  aeU  wares  to 
one.  (4)  With  bid,  the  end  of  a  period  or  space  ;  e.  g.  bid  an  fein  felig 
(Snbe,  even  to  his  blessed  end ;  bid  an  bie  O^ren,  up  to  the  ears. 

%nfiattf  gen. ;  from  @tatt;  pla^e^  steady  governed  in  the  dat.  or  ace. 
by  an,  hence  =  instead;  e.  g.  anftatt  ber  golbnen  Sleber,  instead  of 
golden  songs.  Sometimes  with  tmesis ;  e.  g.  an  @o^ned  flatt,  in  a  son*s 
stead.  In  talk  sometimes  with  dat.:  anftatt  mlr,  anjlatt  bent  $ater. 
But  an  melner  @tatt,  anfiatt  bed  ^atcrd,  are  better. 

9ltif,  dat.  and  ace,  on,  upon. 

a.  With  (hit.  it  denotes :  (1)  Position  upon,  in  phrases  of  rest ; 
c.  g.  auf  bent  $^oben  fle^en,  stand  upon  the  ground ;  auf  bent  ^Hdtn 
liegen,  lie  upon  one*8  back ;  auf  bent  Jhiffe  rubern,  row  upon  the  river. 
(2)  Location  at,  in  numerous  phrases ;  e.  g.  anf  ber  $urg  ft|^en,  reside 
at  the  castle;  auf  bent  9Jat^aufe  (ber  Unioerfitat,  bent  S3aUe,  ber  SKeffc) 
fein,  be  at  the  town-hall  {the  university^  the  ball^  the  fair).  (3)  Status, 
in  a  looser  locative  sense ;  e.  g.  auf  bem  Sege,  on  the  way;  auf  ber 
9Jelge,  on  tJie  decline ;  ettuad  auf  bem  @pie(e  l^aben,  have  something  at 
stake;  auf  (einem  A'opfe  bejiel^en,  insist  on  one'^s  opinion^  be  obstinate; 
bad  ^at  nici^td  auf  [idj,  that  amounts  to  nothing  (i.  e.  it  is  a  basis  with 
nothing  on  it).    See  under  an. 

b.  With  ace.  it  denotes :  (1)  The  goal  of  motion ;  e.  g.  aufd  ^ad^ 
ttettern,  climh  upon  the  roof;  fxdj  aufd  ^ett  (egen,  lie  down  upon  the  bed. 
The  verb  of  motion  need  not  be  expressed ;  e.  g.  SBaffer  auf  nteine 
^lii\)U,  water  to  my  mill.  (2)  The  goal  of  perception,  attention,  prepa- 
ration, hope,  desire,  waiting,  etc. ;  e.  g.  anf  bic  U^r  fel^en,  look  at  the 
clock;  auf  guted  SBetter  tuarten  (^offen),  wait  (hope)  for  good  weather; 
^6)  auf  ben  ^rieg  rflflen,  prepare  for  the  war.  Hence  often  in  wishes, 
healths,  etc. ;  e.  g.  auf  gute  ©efunb^eit,  here's  to  your  health;  auf  gut 
®\Mf  for  good  luck;  auf  SBleberfel^n,  good-bye.  Cf.  further:  3c^  bin 
^ier  anf  furge  S^^^ff^  ^  *^^^  ^^^^  (looking  ahead);  auf  jeben  gaff,  in 
any  case,  at  all  events.  (3)  Close  sequence ;  e.  g.  auf  ?eib  fomntt  greub, 
aft^  sorrow  comes  joy;  i^  tue  ed  auf  beinen  9^at  (53efe]^(,  SBinf),  on 
your  advice  (command,  suggestion) ;  id^  gtanbe  blr  aufd  SBort,  /  believe 
you  implicitly.  (4)  Manner ;  e.  g.  auf  biefe  2!i?eife,  in  this  manner  =  in 
biefer  23eife ;  auf  2)eutfci&,  in  German ;  auf  eigene  ^'^anb,  on  one's  own 
''hook.'  (6)  The  direction  of  feeling,  after  various  adjectives,  as  b5fe, 
ciferfiid^tlg,  nciblf(^,  ftolg;  e.g.  fie  ifl  ftolg  auf  i^re  <gc^on^cit, proud  of 
her  beauty,    (6)  The  limit  of  extent,  often  with  bid ;  e.  g.  brei  55tertcl 
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auf  ^t\)ti,  a  quarter  to  two ;  bid  auf  ©pelf  unb  %xaw\f  even  to  food  and 
drink, 

5(ttS,  dat.,  out  o/,  from.  It  denotes :  (1)  An  inner  point  of  depart- 
ure, with  verbs  of  motion  and  sensation ;  e.  g.  au«  bcr  9leHe  treten, 
step  out  of  the  ranks;  elnen  auS  bem  SSaffer  (be«  glammcii,  ber  SiJot) 
rettfii,  rescue  one  from  the  water  (the  flames,  trouble) ;  aud  bem  gcnfler 
ffl)en,  look  out  of  the  window,  (2)  Simple  aloofness,  with  verbs  of  rest, 
or  without  verb ;  o.  g.  (o6  ntl(i^  aud  ber  ^a^t,  leave  me  out  of  the  affair; 
aw^  ben  3(ugen,  and  bem  @lnn,  out  of  sight,  out  of  mind,  (3)  Origin, 
both  local  and  logical ;  e.  g.  er  (lammt  aii«  guter  gamilie  (ou«  ber 
©d^toeij),  he  comes  of  good  family  (from  Switzerland) ;  bod  iueig  ic^ 
and  Srfal^rung,  /  know  it  from  experience ;  ee  gefci^a^  ou«  Unfenntnid, 
from  ignorance.  (4)  Motive  ;  e.  g.  au«  Jlebe  (^o6,  (Siferfuci^t)  ^anbeln, 
act  from  love  (hate,  jealousy).  (5)  Material ;  e.  g.  ed  ifl  aitd  $o(g  ge* 
mac^t,  made  of  wood. 

9[tt§er,  dat.,  outside  of  beside(s).  Formerly  with  gen.,  which  sur- 
vives in  auger  l^onbed  ge^eii,  go  abroad.  It  stands  before  nouns  of  con- 
dition, state,  and  before  pronouns;  e.g.  auger  '^itxWf  out  of  breath ; 
auger  2)leufl,  out  of  service ;  auger  ad^t  (affen,  leave  out  of  account ;  er 
i|l  auger  S\6)f  he  is  beside  himself.  Before  nouns  of  place  it  was  once 
common,  but  auger^alb  is  now  preferred ;  e.  g.  auger  bem  ?ager  (Lu.), 
outside  of  the  camp;  auger  ber  @tabt  (S.),  outside  the  city.  It  is  often 
ustnl  in  the  sense  of  except;  e.g.  auger  mlr  Ifl  fein  @ott,  there  is  no 
(Hod  but  me. 

9[uger4a((,  gen.,  outside  of ;  e.g.  augerl^alb  be«  Zoxt^,  outside  the 
gate ;  augerl)alb  bed  @e(e^ed,  oiUside  of  the  law.  Sometimes  with  dat. 
in  the  classics  and  even  now  ;  e.g.  augerl)alb  feluem  S^aterlanbe  (S.) ; 
auger^alb  bem  eiugejSunten  ©ofe  (Freytag),  outside  the  enclosed  court. 

Set,  dat.,  by,  at,  near,  with.  It  denotes:  (1)  Simple  proximity; 
e.  g.  beim  S^ufler,  by  the  window;  ble  <Scf)Iac^t  bel  SBaterloo,  the  battle 
of,  i.e.  near,  W.  (2)  Location  at,  with,  among,  at  the  house  of,  in 
the  works  of ;  e.  g.  bel  elnem  ®elag,  at  a  drinking-bout ;  bel  ber  Arbeit, 
at  work;  bel  nn^  ju  ^nbe,  in  our  country;  belm  C\\U\  irobuen,  live  at 
one^s  uncle's;  bel  elnem  ^rofeffor  ^5ren,  hear  lectures  under  a  profes- 
sor; ble  2>Mt  flnbet  fid)  bel  @ci^lfler,  is  found  in  S.  (8)  Status,  condi- 
tion, concomitancy  ;  e.  g.  er  Ifl  bel  3a^reu,  well  along  in  years ;  er  Ifl 
noc^  bel  DoUeu  j?rfiften,  still  in  full  vigor;  bel  [\&f,  in  one^s  senses;  idj 
bin  bel  @elbe,  /  am  in  fumls;  bel  9^od)t,  at  night;  bei^elteu,  at  times, 
betimes;  bel  gutem  SBetter,  the  weather  being  good;  bel  blefer  ©ad^toge, 
in  view  of  this  situation ;  bel  offnem  f^eufter  fd)lafeu,  sleep  toith  open 
window ;  belm  @e^en,  in  walking.  (4)  Ground  of  asstTtion,  prohibi- 
tion, etc.;  e.g.  belm  Ajlmmel!  by  heaven!  bad  1(1  bel  @tra(e  uerhatck. 
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forbidden  under  penalty;  Bel  l?eibe  ni(^t!  not  for  your  life  1  (6)  Meas- 
ure ;  e.  g.  bcl  einein  ^aore,  by  a  hair's  breadth ;  bei  tuelteni,  by  a  long 
way.  (6)  Toint  of  seizure  ;  e.  g.  jcmanb  bcl  ber  ^aub  ergreifcn,  seize 
one  by  the  hand, 

« 

S3ttlttett,  dat.  and  gen.,  within.  Formerly  of  place  or  time,  now 
only  of  time;  e.g.  binueii  elntgcr  Xa^t,  within  a  few  days;  binnen 
bret  iD^oimten,  within  three  months.    The  dat.  now  prevails. 

S3id,  ace,  to.,  till.  It  denotes  a  limit  of  motion,  time,  or  space  ; 
e.g.  Ic^  gcl^e  niit  bl«  ^t\)^i\^,IwillgoalongasfarasL.;  oou  ^Oetpgig 
bl«  (nad))  2)re$ben, /row  L.  to  I).;  biiJ  S^^^^^fl/  ^'^^  Friday.  It  is  often 
followed  by  an  adverb  or  another  prep.;  e.  g.  bi8  l^eute,  until  to-day  ; 
bl«  jiim  (Snbe,  io  <Ae  end ;  er  fte cf  t  in  ^^d^ulben  bl«  ilber  bte  C^ren,  he  is 
over  his  ears  in  debt.  So  in  numerical  approximations ;  aci^t  bid  gel^n 
3tt^te,  eight  or  ten  years. 

^tCi^feiti^,  gtJn-1  this  side  of;  from  2>txt€  with  adverbial  «.  2)le^* 
felt<J  beS  3Konbe^,  <Ais  side  <^e  7/10071.     The  dat.  occurs  in  old  writers. 

^ttrd^,  ace,  thru,  by.  It  denotes:  (1)  Transition  thru  space  or 
time ;  e.g.  buvd^  ble  i?iift  flieflen,^y  thru  the  air;  biird)  ble  ^ad^t  ira* 
ci^en,  watch  thru  the  night.  Figin-atively:  e«  fii^v  mtr  burc^  ben  ^opf,  it 
flashed  thru  my  head.  With  v(Tbs  of  perception  :  burc^  fin  gernro^r 
fe^en,  look  thru  a  telescope.  Often  emphasized  by  an  added  l^lnburci^  ; 
e .  g.  burd^  Ulcte  3a^re  l^inbnrd^,  thru  many  years.  On  the  adverbial 
burd),  in  bie  fianjc  9^ac^t  burd),  the  whole  night  thru,  cf.  §  206.  (2) 
Means,  including  personal  mediation,  but  not  direct  agency,  for  which 
see  under  uou  ;  e.  g.,  cttuo«  buvd)  I?ift  crlangcn,  get  something  by  cun^ 
ning ;  ex  lieg  niir  burc^  einen  33otf n  fagcn,  sent  word  by  a  messenger. 
(3)  Ground,  cause,  occasion ;  e.  g.  Id)  bittc  bic^  bnrd)  @otte«  ®naben, 
I  pray  you  by  God's  grace;  burd)  cincn  ^nfatt,  6?/  an  accident;  elenb 
burc^  niic^  (G.),  miserable  thru  me. 

®tttfiCficn,  dat.,  against,  toward.  It  is  really  an  adverb  (separable 
prefix),  but  when  the  verb  of  motion  Is  omitted  it  may  take  on  the 
character  of  a  postpositive  preposition  ;  e.  g.  bem  (Sd)nec,  bcm  S^egen, 
bem  SBinb  cntgcgen  (G.),  in  face  of  snow  and  rain  and  wind;  it)r  fleigt 
^inauf,  bcm  ©trorn  bcr  9icug  ciitgcgcn  (S.),  facing  the  current. 

JJflr,  ace,  for.  It  implies:  (1)  Interest,  benefit;  e.g.  ttxoa^  fiir 
elncn  tun,  do  something  for  one;  fiir  2!Seib  unb  ^inbcr  htten,  pray  for 
one's  wife  and  children.  (2)  Exchange,  equivalence  ;  e.  g.  fiir  cincn 
^onbcln,  act  for  (i.  e.  in  lieu  of)  one;  c8  ift  fiir  @clb  nid^t  gu  l^abcn,  not 
to  be  had  for  money;  id)  \}a\V  it)n  fiir  cincn  @d)ctni,  take  him  for  a 
scamp ;  filrlicbncl^nicn,  put  up  loith  things.  (3)  Sphere  of  application, 
limitation  ;  e.  g.  2lrjnci  fiir  cin  Jicbcr,  medicine  for  a  fever;  fiir  cincn 
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^axxtn  fprid^t  er  gar  nid^t  fd^Ied^t  (6.),  not  badly  for  a  fool;  id^  ffir  mein 
2^el(,  /  for  my  part;  genug  filr  ^eute,  enotigh  for  to-day;  id^  ging  Im 
SBalbe  fo  fiir  mid^  ^in  (G,),  all  by  myself.  (4)  Succession ;  e.  g.  ^d^ritt 
filr  @d^rltt,  step  by  step. 

giir  is  of  like  origin  with  t)or.  The  two  are  often  confounded  in 
early  modern  Ger.  and  even  in  the  classics  ;  e.  g.  filr  gurd^t  fterben  (S.), 
die  of  fear;  ttjelnte  filr  greuben  (G.),  wept  for  Joy.  gilr  for  Dor  may 
of  course  take  the  dat.;  e.  g.  mad  l^dtte  er  bann  nod^  filr  feinem  Tldh' 
d^en  t)oraud  (S.)  ? 

(^egett  (gen),  ace,  toward,  against^  facing.  It  denotes:  (1)  The 
direction  of  motion,  effort  or  purpose ;  e.  g.  gegen  ben  ©troin  fd^n)im« 
men,  swim  against  the  current;  njo«  fdnnen  ttJir  gegen  ?Kbred^t«  i^eere 
(S.)  ?  what  can  we  do  against  A.''s  armies  f  ftd^  gegen  bie  Xilre  flemmen, 
brace  one's  self  against  the  door.  So  with  nouns ;  e.  g.  ein  SD'^ittel  gegen 
bie  (ilfoUva,  a  remedy  against  the  cholera.  With  verbs  of  motion  gegen 
is  rare  in  the  sense  of  toward,  but  may  occur  if  the  verb  is  such  as  to 
preclude  the  idea  of  hostility ;  thus  gegen  bie  @tabt  morfd^leren,  means 
to  march  against  the  city,  but  gegen  bie  @tabt  \pa^itvtn,  gegen  ben  9Jl^eln 
n^anbent,  are  permissible,  tho  nad^,  or  nad^  .  .  .  gu,  is  preferred.  (2) 
Direction  of  feeling,  friendly  or  hostile;  e.g.  freunbUd^  gegen  bad 
^oit,  friendly  toward  the  people;  taub  gegen  bie  ©Itte,  deaf  to  the  re- 
quest ;  (S^rfurd^t  gegen  bad  %iUx,  respect  for  age.  (8)  Offset,  exchange, 
comparison ;  e.  g.  SBoren  gegen  bor  ®e(b  toerfoufen,  seU  wares  for  cash ; 
^riegdgefangene  gegen  elnanber  an^tan^d^tn,  exchange  prisoners ;  gegen 
l^n  bin  Id^  nld^td,  beside  him  I  am  nothing ;  eln  Tltf^x  k)on  gn^anglg  gegen 
gttJbif  (S.),  a  majority  of  twenty  to  twelve.  (4)  Approximation ;  e.  g. 
gegen  ^benb,  toward  evening;  gegen  brei  ST^onate,  about  three  months. 
(6)  Position  facing ;  e.  g.  eln  genfler  gegen  @ilben,  a  window  facing 
the  south. 

In  early  modern  Ger.  gegen  usually  took  the  dat.  and  this  construc- 
tion is  met  with  now  and  then  in  the  classics ;  e.  g.  l^r  iverbet  gegen 
ber  SJ^enge  n^enlg  feln  (G.),  few  in  comparison  with  the  multitude.  The 
short  form  gen  is  common  in  the  Bible  and  still  survives  in  set  phras- 
es;  e.g.  gen  i^lmmel,  toward  the  sky. 

(^egenfiber,  dat.,  oppositCj  in  face  of,  in  relation  to.  It  generally 
follows  its  noun  and  is  more  often  adv.  than  prep.  It  is  used :  (1)  Of 
literal  position ;  e.  g.  ber  ^Ird^e  gegenflber,  or  gegenilber  ber  ^Ird^e, 
opposite  the  church,  (©egenilber  toon,  after  Fr.  vis-d-vis  de,  also  oc- 
curs.) (2)  Of  status;  e.g.  bie  ©teUung  be«  @toote«  ber  ^Ird^e  gegen* 
ilber,  tJie  attitude  of  the  state  in  relation  to  the  church;  biefer  %Cii\(x&it 
gegenilber  bin  Ic^  (prac^Iod,  in  face  of  this  fact.  Tmesis  is  common  in 
older  writers ;  e.  g.  In  ber  Silften  gegen  3Woab  ilber,  in  the  desert  over 
a^gaint  Moab. 
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®em&§^  dat.,  according  to^  in  harmony  with.  Strictly  the  adj. 
gemfifi  (§  260)  used  adverbially.  It  usually  follows  its  noun ;  e.  g. 
b«r  Sflatnx  gemcig  (or  naturgema^)  Uhtn,  live  according  to  nature ;  bfin» 
gemfigf  accordingly.  Nowadays  often  with  gen.;  e.g.  gem&g  ^f)X€9 
@cl^reiben«,  according  to  your  letter;  befe^tdgeniag,  according  to  orders, 

^nihf  fialhtn,  f^alhttf  gen.,  because  of^  on  account  of.  Stereotyped 
case-forms  of  the  old  noun  ^a\h,  side,  direction;  always  postpositive. 
Examples:  fiirftUt^er  ©oc^bcgriigimg  l^aib  (G.),  in  the  iiUerest  of  a 
princely  greeting ;  bicjer  ^offnung  ^a(ben,  on  account  of  this  hope ;  bcr 
<Stubien  ^alber  (Ranke),  in  the  interest  of  study.  Now  chiefly  in  com- 
pounds ;  meinet^a(b(en),  alterd^albeiv  amtd^alber,  franf^ettd^Iber,  etc. 

Winter,  dat.  and  ace,  behind, 

a.  With  dat.  it  denotes :  (1)  Position  behind,  with  verbs  of  rest ; 
e.  g.  er  Ift  Winter  bcm  S^anU,  behind  the  house ;  winter  bem  ©erge  ioo]^« 
nen,  live  on  the  other  side  of  tlie  mountain.  (2)  Concealment ;  e.  g. 
winter  be«  ?e^rerd  5Kil(fen,  behind  the  teacher's  back;  e«  (ledft  etmod  ba* 
Winter,  there'' s  something  behind  it.  (3)  Support ;  e.  g.  er  (le^t  l^inter 
nttr  a(d  ^iirge,  he  stands  behind  me  as  security. 

b.  With  ace.  It  denotes  the  goal  of  motion  ;  e.  g.  I)lnter8  ^au«  (jf* 
l^en,  go  behind  the  house ;  \6)XiW  ed  bir  l)lnter8  O^r,  make  a  note  of  it, 

3tt,  dat.  and  ace;  with  dat.  in,  with  ace.  ivJto. 

a.  The  dat.  marks  position,  in  space  or  time ;  e.  g.  In  bcr  @tabt 
njo^ncn,  live  in  the  city ;  Im  gluffe  ttjaten,  wade  in  the  river ;  In  einem 
33u(^e  {t\t\\,  read  in  a  book ;  er  ftarb  Im  3a^re  1800,  died  in  the  year  1800, 

b.  The  ace.  implies  a  goal  of  motion,  perception,  duration;  e.g. 
tn  bie  ®tabt  gel)en,  go  into  the  city;  In  beu  glufj  (^Ineln)  ttjaten,  wade 
into  the  river;  in  ein  S3uc^  fe^cu,  look  into  a  book;  er  lebte  bid  InS  Sol^t 
1800,  he  lived  into  the  year  1800.  Where  a  goal  of  motion  is  implied 
Ger.  requires  tlie  ace.  more  strictly  than  Eng.  requires  into;  e,g. 
man  pflanj^t  eincn  S3aum  in  blc  @rbe,  plants  a  tree  in  the  ground ;  id) 
flcdfe  bie  §anb  in  bie  Xci\6)e,  put  my  hand  in  my  pocket.  Notice,  too, 
the  ace.  in  phrases  of  extent ;  e.  g.  20  gufj  in  bie  ^'ti\)t,  20  feet  high; 
iule  fann'g  euc^  In  bie  ?ange  freuen  (G.)?  how  can  you  like  it  for  a  steady 
thing. 

^nfolge,  gen.,  in  consequence  of;  =  in  gotge. 

^ttmittett,  gen.,  in  the  midst  of;  =  in  bcr  3Kitte. 

!3nne]rl)a((,  gen.,  within,  inside  of;  of  both  time  and  place ;  e.  g. 
inner^atb  bed  ©c^loffed,  within  the  castle ;  inner^alb  bed  Sabred,  within 
the  year.     Common  also  with  dat. 

!3enfett!9,  gen.,  on  that  side  of  beyond;  jenfeitd  biefer  S3erge,  beyond 
these  mountains.    Cf.  biedfeitd. 
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^wftr  gen.,  on  the  strength  of,  in  virtue  of;  e.  g.  fraft  bed  ©erdnet 
!^ertraged/  in  virtue  of  the  Berlin  treaty.    Shortened  from  in  ^aft. 

SSttgiS,  gen.,  along;  e.g.  tcingS  be«  g(uffe«,  afon{7  i^e  river.  Com- 
mon also  with  dat.     An  adverbial  gen.  of  (ang,  with  spurious  umlaut. 

2ani,  gen.,  according  to;  e.  g.  lout  be«  gefd^Ioffenen  53unbe8,  accord- 
ing to  the  treaty  of  alliance.  Sometimes  with  dat.  Shortened  from 
na6)  ^ant,  according  to  the  purport, 

SRit,  dat.,  with.  It  denotes :  (1)  Association,  joint  activity  (friendly 
and  hostile) ;  e.g.  fouim,  ge^  mit  niir,  come,  go  with  me;  mit  einem 
©egner  ftreiten,  conlervd  with  an  adversary;  mit  ®ott,  wUh  God^a  help. 
(2)  Concern,  often  in  a  very  loose  sense ;  e.  g.  njlf  jle^t  ed  mit  3^rem 
i^erjen  (G.)  ?  how  is  it  with  your  heart  f  iDo«  gibf«  mit  bem  ©ouer  ba 
(S.)  ?  whaVs  the  matter  with  the  peasant  there  f  l^inaud  mit  i^m !  out 
with  him  I  idj  bin  mit  ber  ^adjt  fertig,  done  with  the  affair.  (8)  Con- 
comitancy,  in  phrases  of  manner ;  e.  g.  mit  Slfcl^t,  rightly;  mit  ivenig 
Si^,  with  little  wit.  (4)  Appurtenance ;  e.  g.  @5^  mit  ber  eifemen 
$anb,  Gotz  with  the  iron  hand.  (5)  Means ;  e.  g.  mit  einem  SD^effer 
fd^neiben,  cut  with  a  knife;  mit  (Seuug  betriigen,  deceive  with  pleasure. 
(6)  Contemporaneousness ;  e.  g.  bie  SBett  ttjlrb  fd^oner  mit  jebem  2^og, 
every  day ;  mit  ber  jitit,  in  course  of  time. 

9Rttf ami,  dat. ;  the  same  as  famt. 

Wtttl9,  mittelfi,  gen.,  by  means  of;  e.  g.  mittetfl  i^re«  3(nfe^en«,  by 
means  of  their  prestige.  TlitUi^  is  an  adverbial  genitive  of  SDhttel ; 
mittelfi  has  an  excrescent  t. 

9ladl,  dat.,  after,  to,  according  to.  It  denotes :  (1)  Approach,  direc- 
tion of  motion,  with  names  of  places ;  e.  g.  xiadi  ^r(in  ge^en,  go  to 
Berlin;  nad)  ©aufe  ellen,  hurry  home.  The  object  may  be  an  adverb ; 
e.  g.  nad^  oben,  up ;  nadj  nnUn,  down.  Direction,  without  the  idea  of 
arrival,  may  be  expressed  by  nadj . . .  gu ;  e.  g.  ttjlr  fu^ner  nod^  ber 
<Stabt  ju,  drove  toward  the  city.  (2)  The  direction  of  effort,  desire, 
attention,  etc. ;  e.  g.  nad)  einem  fc^Iagen,  strike  at  one ;  nad^  einem 
3iete  {(^legen,  shoot  at  a  mark ;  naif)  9lu^m  flreben,  strive  for  glory ; 
fid)  nad)  Sftu^e  fe^nen,  long  for  rest.  (8)  Sequence ;  e.  g.  nad)  einem 
reben,  speak  after  one;  einS  nod^  bem  anbern,  one  after  the  other;  nadf 
furjer  ^eit,  after  a  short  time;  nad)  Xi^dje,  after  dinner,  (4)  Accord- 
ance, often  with  object  preceding ;  e.  g.  noc^  melner  ^tnfic^t,  according 
to  my  view;  oUem  3(n?d^eine  nod^,  according  to  all  appearances;  id) 
fenne  i^n  bem  ^amen  nad),  know  him  by  name;  e8  rlec^t  nad^  ©c^ttjefel, 
U  smells  of  (like)  sulfur. 

9lad)ft,  dat.,  close  by,  next  to;  e.g.  ncic^fl  ber  S3rildfe,  close  by  the 
bridge  (S.).     The  superlative  of  no^,  used  adverbially. 
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^Ithtn,  (lat.  and  ace,  close  by,  beside. 

a.  With  (lat.  it  denotes :  (1)  Simple  juxtaposition;  e.  g.  neben  flnftlt 
fi^en,  sit  next  to  one;  neben  ber  Xiixt  fc^tafen,  sleep  by  the  door,  (2) 
Addition  or  comparison ;  e.  g.  bu  {oUfl  teine  anbern  @5ttfr  neben  mix 
liahen,  no  other  gods  beside  me;  bu  ^aft  noc^  eine  ^(ug^eit  neben  belner 
?lebe  (S.),  shrewdness  along  with  your  love;  neben  l^m  bin  id^  tin 
^tiimper,  a  bungler  in  comparison  with  him. 

b.  With  ace.  it  follows  verbs  of  motion  in  the  sense  of  beside,  close 
to;  e.g.  er  fleUte  fic^  neben  ben  Of  en  ^in  (S.),  placed  himself  by  the 
stove;  er  fe^te  ftc^  neben  fte  (O.),  saJb  down  beside  her.  But  the  dat.  is 
not  infrequent  even  after  verbs  of  motion. 

9}eb{it,  dat.,  along  with,  together  with;  e.g.  ber  $Qter  nebfl  ffinen 
beiben  ^5bnen,  together  with  his  two  sons.  From  nebend,  an  adverbial 
amplification  of  neben,  with  excrescent  t. 

Chf  dat.,  above,  over,  on  account  of;  e.g.  ob  (Srben  (archaic), 
above  ground,  on  earth ;  ber  ^rlefter  fprod^  ben  ©egen  ob  bem  $aare 
(Lenau),  pronounced  the  blessing  over  the  pair ;  ob  a\i  bent  eblen  SBf  in 
(U.),  over,  1.  e.  on  account  of,  all  the  noble  wine.  Ob  is  now  rare  and 
confined  to  stately  diction.  It  occurs  also  with  gen.;  e.  g.  ob  bed  \t\U 
{amen  Oerated  (S.),  on  account  of  the  strange  implemettt. 

Df^ntf  ace,  without;  e.g.  o^ne  guten  ^rnnb,  without  good  reason, 
Tlie  object  may  be  an  inf.  with  gu  or  a  clause  with  bafe  ;  e.  g.  begeugt 
nur,  ol)ue  Diet  ju  iulffen  (G.),  without  knowing  much;  er  filnblgt,  ol^nc 
bag  er  eg  U)el6,  *^^  without  knowing  it.  Formerly  common  with  dat. 
and  gen.,  whence  the  survivals  o^nebem,  aside  from  that,  and  ^n^eifeU* 
obne,  doubtless. 

Dhtxf^alh,  gen.,  above;  e.g.  ober^alb  be«  3)orfe«,  above  the  village. 
Also  with  dat.:  oberl)aIb  bem  ^atbe,  above  the  forest. 

@amt,  dat.,  together  with;  e.g.  ber  ^ater  famt  ben  ^Inbem,  the 
father  together  with  the  children. 

@ett,  dat.,  since,  from  the  time  of;  e.  g.  felt  bem  te^ten  ^riege,  since 
the  last  war.  Formerly  also  with  gen.,  whence  feit  a{tev9,from  of  old. 
The  object  may  be  an  adverb  or  adjective;  e.g.  feit  geflem,  sin4:e 
yesterday ;  f ett  furjem,  recently. 

Sonber,  ace,  without;  obsolete  except  in  a  few  phrases  such  as 
fonber  ©telc^en,  also  written  fonbergletc^en,  without  peer;  fonber  S^eW, 
doubtless.    Formerly  used  also  with  dat.  and  gen. 

Xt9^f  gen.  or  dat.,  in  spite  of,  in  competition  with,  hence,  as  well 
OS ;  e.  g.  tro^  aller  58emil^nngen,  in  spite  of  all  efforts ;  tro^  bem  fd^tet^* 
ten  Setter,  in  spite  of  the  bad  weather ;  txoi}  atte  bem,  for  all  that ;  bars 
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ouf  ocrfte^en  tt)ic  un«  tro^  finer  ^Ration  in  ber  Sett  (L.)»  we  understand 
that  as  well  as  any  nation  in  the  world.     Shortened  from  gu(m)  Xxoi^i. 

Uhttf  dat.  and  ace,  over,  beyond. 

a.  With  dat.  it  denotes :  (1)  Position,  with  verbs  of  rest ;  e.  g.  ilber 
aUen  ©ipfcln  ift  Siu^  (G.)»  over  all  the  hill-tops  is  rest;  er  4t)0^nt  ilbcr 
bent  SJieece,  lives  across  the  sea.  (2)  Occupation ;  e.  g.  iibcr  cinem  ^ndje 
fi^en,  sit  over  a  book ;  iibcr  eliiem  ®e\pvad)  ben  3^9  tjerfaumen,  miss  the 
train  over  (i.  e.  thru  being  absorbed  in)  a  conversation. 

b.  With  ace.  it  denotes :  (1)  The  goal  of  motion ;  e.  g.  er  giegt  i^m 
ein  &\a^  SBein  ilber  ben  ^opf  (G.),  pours  a  glass  of  wine  over  his  head; 
3ammer  iiber  bie  SSett  bringen,  bring  sorrow  over  the  world;  ilber  eine 
S3ru(fe  ge^n^  go  over  a  bridge.  So  with  nouns  that  imply  crossing ; 
e.  g.  ber  Ubergang  ilber  ble  2)onou,  the  crossing  of  the  Danube.  (2)  Su- 
periority;  6.  g.  ilber  ein  SJoif  l^errfc^en,  rule  over  a  people;  ilber  ben 
gelnb  fiegen,  prevail  over  the  enemy.  (3)  Excess ;  e.  g.  bad  ge^t  ilber 
atte  5>emunft,  beyond  all  reason ;  ilber  aUe  53efd)reibung  fc^recflld),  ter- 
rible beyond  all  description;  ilber  gttjei  3a^re,  over  two  years.  But 
this  last  may  also  mean  two  years  hence;  cf.  ^eute  ilber  ad^t  Sage,  a 
week  from  to-day ;  ilber  yici6)i,  over  night.  Further :  einmat  ilber  ba« 
anbere,  time  after  time;  ©riefe  ilber  ©rlefe,  letters  upon  letters,  (4) 
Occasion,  theme ;  e.  g.  fiber  einen  SJorfatt  (ac^en  (metnen,  fic^  freuen), 
laugh  (weej)^  rejoice)  over  an  occurrence ;  ilber  ble  iff unfl  jt^reiben,  wriie 
upon  art ;  Ilber  bad  (Srl^abene,  On  the  Sublime.  So  in  exclamations : 
pfui  ilber  bid)  1  out  upon  you  I  According  to  Brandt,  fiber  ein  S3u(^  ein* 
jc^iafen,  to  fall  asleep  aver  a  book,  implies  that  the  book  is  dull,  while 
fiber  einem  5Bu(^e  einfcf)(afen,  means  simply  to  fall  asleep  while  reading. 

Wnif  ace,  abouty  around.  It  denotes:  (1)  Simple  position,  often 
with  following  ^er  or  ^erum ;  e.  g.  uni«  geuer  fte^en,  stand  about  the 
fire;  aUe  treten  umi^n  (G.),  come  around  him;  urn  ben  Xeid)  (^erum) 
fpaijleren,  walk  round  the  pond.  (2)  Approximation  ;  e.  g.  um  ^ei^« 
nat^ten,  about  Christmas ;  um  brei  ©tunben,  about  three  leagues.  In 
giving  the  time  of  day,  liowever,  um  denotes  exact  time ;  e.  g.  um  3 
Ul)r,  at  3  o^clock.  (3)  Concern,  solicitude ;  e.  g.  e«  ^anbett  fid)  umd 
l?eben,  it  is  a  question  of  life;  um  eine  ^adjt  ftrelten,  contend  about  a 
matter;  um  etttJaS  bitten,  ask  for  something.  (4)  Exchange,  offset, 
price ;  e.  g.  alle«  ifl  euc^  felt  nm  @otb  (S.),  purchasable  for  gold ;  um 
aUe«  In  ber  2Be(t,  of  (for)  all  things  in  the  world.  (6)  Degree  of  differ- 
ence; e.  g.  um  einen  3^5'^  l^  ^^^i^  *^^  wide  by  an  inch;  um  ein  ^aar, 
by  a  hair^s  breadth.  (6)  Loss,  deprivation;  e.g.  einen  umS  ?eben 
bringen,  deprive  one  of  life ;  um  fc^one  ©tunben  getauft^t,  cheated  of  fair 
hours. 

Um  .  .  .  toiUtUf  gen.,  for  the  sake  of;  e.g.  um  ©otteS  tt)lUen, /or 
God's  sake;  i.  e.  um  @otte«  3S3lflen,/or  the  will  of  God. 
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Unattgefe^ett,  gen.,  not  considering. 

Ultliefctabet,  gei^i  witliout  detriment  (or  prejudice)  to.  Rarely  with 
dat. 

Uttgeac^tet,  gen.,  notwltJistanding.  Formerly  not  uncommon  with 
dat.,  whence  bemungeac^tet  (as  well  as  beffenuugead^tet),  nevertheless, 

Uttteir,  dat.  and  ace.  under^  among. 

a.  With  dat.,  in  constructions  of  rest,  it  denotes :  (1)  Simple  posi- 
tion ;  e.  g.  unter  einem  ^aunte  ftf^n,  sit  under  a  tree ;  ®xtt<ii^  unte r 
t)ie(fm  $o(ff  (G.),  among  many  people.  So,  too,  as  the  equivalent  of  a 
partitive  gen.  ;  e.  g.  t)te(e  unter  ben  (Solbaten,  many  among  the  soldiers. 
(2)  Status,  with  reference  to  superior  authority,  governing  conditions, 
etc.  ;  e.g.  nnter  elnem  OfPjler  blenen,  «erre  under  an  officer;  unter 
2)ru(f  jeufjen,  flrroan  under  oppression ;  unter  folt^en  Umflfinben^  u?ider 
such  circumstances ;  ein  ^\x6)  nnter  ber  ^reffe,  a  book  in  press.  (8)  Sl- 
multaneousness,  concomitancy  ;  e.  g.  nnter  ber  Sleglernng  ^arl«,  under 
the  reign  of  Karl;  nnter  bent  2)onner  ber  ^ononen  tiovtUdtn,  advance 
amid  the  roar  of  cannon. 

b.  With  ace.  it  denotes  the  goal  of  motion ;  e.  g.  tttoa^  unter  ben 
%i]d)  iuerfeu,  throw  something  under  the  table;  id)  !omm' gar  n^enig  unter 
?eute  (G.),  I  go  little  among  people. 

Unterlyalli,  gen.,  below;  e.  g.  nnter^alb  bed  !S)orfe9,  below  the  village. 
Sometimes  with  dat. 

f^ttmitttl^f  gen.,  by  means  of.    The  same  as  mittelfl, 

S^ermdge,  gen.,  in  virtue  of  by  dint  of;  e.  g.  toermbge  feine«  {^eige9, 
by  dint  of  his  uidustry. 

SBptt,  dat. ,  from,  of  As  we  have  seen  (§  247),  toon  and  the  dat.  may 
take  the  place  of  the  gen.  in  nearly  all  the  latter's  uses.  Aside  from 
this  it  denotes :  (1)  The  starting-point ;  e.  g.  toon  S3erUn  nad)  2tip\i^ 
fa^ren,  travel  from  Berlin  to  Leipzig;  toon  nun  on,  from  now  on. 
(2)  Residence,  origin ;  e.  g.  ber  ^onf mann  oon  SJenebig,  the  merchant 
of  Venice;  9iubolf  toon  ^abdburg,  Rudolf  of  Habsburg.  Hence,  in 
modem  times,  as  a  mere  sign  of  nobility ;  e.  g.  gilrft  toon  S3i§marcf, 
Prince  von  Bismarck.  (3)  Agency,  with  passive  verbs ;  e.  g.  ^merila 
njurbe  toon  (JotnmbuS  cntbcdft,  was  discovered  by  Columbus.  (4)  Source  ; 
e.g.  toon  otten  ©eiten, Vrom  all  sides;  toon  ber  l?uft  Icben,  live  on  air; 
toon  ttjcm  ^aben  @tc  bad  ?  from  whom  have  you  that  f  bad  ifl  nid)t  gut 
toon  bir,  not  kind  of  you;  toon  ©ebnrt  ein  3)eutici^cr,  a  German  by  birth; 
na6  toom  9tegen,  wet  with  rain.  (5)  Separation,  release  ;  e.  g.  bad  @nte 
toom  ©c^ted^ten  nnterf d^etben,  distinguish  the  good  from  the  bad ;  frei 
t>on  <Btoti,free  from  pride ;  toon  ber  Arbeit  ru^en,  rest  from  toil,    (6)  Con- 
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ceni;  e.  g.  tjon  bcr  ^olitif  reben,  talk  of  politics;  bic  ?e^re  »om  3"^^^ 
tJw  doctrine  of  charvce.  (7)  Specification ;  e.  g.  ein  9Wann  uon  Uierjig 
3a^rcn,  a  man  of  forty ;  ein  (gngcl  Don  einem  SBeibc,  an  an^eZ  o/  a 
woman. 

^t>Xf  dat.  and  ace,  before. 

a.  With  dat.  it  denotes :  (1)  Position  in  place  or  time ;  e.  g.  tjor  bcm 
@picgcl  fle^cn,  stand  before  the  mirror ;  tjoi*  3  Ul^r,  before  three  o^ clock ; 
oor  einem  3Wonat,  a  month  ago ;  oor  (S^rifluS,  B.  C.  (2)  Cause,  mostly 
with  words  of  emotion ;  e.  g.  »or  greube  UJeincn,  weep  for  joy ; 
gurc^t  tjor  bem  2^obe,  fear  of  death.  (3)  Precedence;  e.  g.,  tjor  aUen 
3)ingen,  before  all  things ;  tjor  einem  ben  ^Jorrang  l^aben,  take  preced- 
ence of  one.  (4)  Exposure,  security ;  e.  g.  elnen  Dor  ber  ^atte  fc^ilfeen, 
protect  one  from  the  cold ;  fitter  t)or  bem  §einbe,  safe  from  the  enemy; 
oov  bir  l^ab'  'x6)  feine  ©el^eimnlffe,  I  have  no  secrets  from  you. 

b.  With  ace.  it  denotes  the  goal  of  motion ;  e.  g.  Dor  ben  ©pieget 
treten,  step  before  the  mirror;  ftti^  tjor  ben  ^opf  fc^iegen,  shoot  one^s  self 
in  the  head;  tjor  einen  53aum  rennen  (G.),  run  into  a  tree. 

SBS^tenb,  gen.,  during;  e.g.  ttjal^renb  be«  2lbenb«,  during  the  eve- 
ning. The  pple.  of  rt)a^ren,  endure;  tt)a^renbe«  Staged,  wAiie  the  day 
endures  (§  261,  1),  became  nia^renb  be«  2^age8.    Sometimes  with  dat. 

SBegett,  gen.,  on  account  of;  e.  g.  niegen  beS  SBetter^,  on  account  of 
the  weather.  Often  postpositive,  e.  g.  ber  ®ef(^afte  tt)egen,  because  of 
business.     Sometimes  with  dat. 

W&\httf  ace,  against  (but  not  in  a  physical  sense) ;  e.  g.  n^iber  ba9 
^tdjtf  contrary  to  law. 

3tt,  dat.,  to,  at,  for.  It  denotes:  (1)  The  direction  of  motion  or 
effort,  usually  with  the  idea  of  arrival ;  e.  g.  fomm  bu  nur  oft  gu  mir 
l^erfiber  (G.),  come  over  to  my  house;  fie  fang  gu  il^m,  fie  \pxadi  gu  t^m 
(G.),  she  sang  to  him,  she  spoke  to  him;  gu  53ett  ge^en,  go  to  bed;  gur 
^ircfie  ge^en,flfo  to  church;  gu  ©runbe  ge^en,  go  to  ruin;  gu  53oben  fats 
ten,  fall  to  the  ground ;  tjon  Ort  gu  Ort,  from  plaice  to  place ;  oon  ^tii 
gu  ^t\i,from  time  to  time.  Observe  that  gu  is  not  used  after  verbs  of 
motion  befor^  names  of  towns ;  e.  g.  to  go  to  Berlin  is  nac^  JBertin 
ge^en.  Sometimes  postpositive  (with  or  without  preceding  nac^)  in 
the  sense  of  toward;  e.  g.  (nod^)  ber  ©troge  gu,  toward  the  street.  (2) 
Position  in  space  or  time,  with  verbs  of  rest ;  e.  g.  gu  §aufe,  at  home; 
gu  SBei^nad^ten,  at  Christmas ;  im  9lat^ou8  gu  S3remen,  in  the  town-hall 
at  Bremen.  (But  with  names  of  towns  In  is  more  usual.)  So,  too,  of 
the  seat  of  feeling ;  e.  g.  e«  Ifl  mir  ttjo^t  gu  9Wute,  comfortable  in  mind. 
Observe  the  idiomatic  use  of  gu  with  particles  of  motion ;  e.  g.  gur 
2:iir  ^inau«,  out  of  (i.  e.  out  at,  by  way  of)  tha  door.    (?»\  '^>as:^^^sefc^ 
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destination,  resultant  status ;  e.  g.  SBaffer  gum  Xrtnfen,  water  for 
drinking;  ijum  ©elfpiet, /or  example;  ju  meiner  grogcn  greube,  to  my 
great  delight ;  bad  tft  nidft  jiim  2adjen,  not  for  laughter,  no  laughing- 
matter;  jam  SntjUcfen  !  charming  1  ju  nic^te  ttjerben,  come  to  naught; 
gu  %citt  (irgem,  oex  <o  death ;  einc  jar  f^rau  ne^men,  take  one  to  wife. 
(4)  Manner,  rate,  degree  ;  e.  g.  gu  gug,  on  foot;  gu  SBaffer,  6y  water  ; 
gu  jDfutjd^,  in  German;  gu  brei  SWarf  bad  @til(f,  orf  three  marks  a  piece; 
gu  $unberten,  hy  hundreds;  gum  Xell,  in  part.  (6)  Excess,  addition  ; 
e.  g.  bagu,  gubem,  besides. 

3ttfoloe,  ge^M  i»  consequence  of. 

^Wmttx,  dat.,  against ;  e.  g.  bad  ®(iicf  U)ar  und  gutDiber,  against  us. 

^'mS^^tXif  dat.  and  ace.,  between.     The  dat.  follows  verbs  of  rest, 
the  ace.  verbs  of  motion. 
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378.  Classification  of  Conjunctions.  Conjunctions  con- 
nect the  members  of  compound  or  complex  sentences 
(cf.  §  411).  Those  that  connect  sentences  of  equal  syn- 
tactical rank  are  called  *  co-ordinating '  conjunctions, 
while  those  that  introduce  dependent  clauses  are  called 
*  subordinating.'  The  former  class  may  be  subdivided, 
with  reference  to  their  influence  on  the  word-order,  into 
general  connectives  and  adverbial  conjunctions. 

1.  Conjunctions  are  mainly  of  adverbial  origin,  and  are  not  always 
easily  distinguishable  from  adverbs.  The  guiding  principle  is  that  an 
adverb  modifies  a  single  word,  usually  the  verb,  of  its  clause,  while  a 
conjunction  limits  the  clause  itself,  showing  its  logical  relation  to  what 
precedes  or  follows.  But  a  considerable  number  of  adverbs  (see 
below,  §  380,  1)  may  perform  either  function,  or  both  at  the  same 
time. 

379.  The  General  Connectives  aber,  allein,  fonbern,  benn, 
ober  and  unb  do  not  affect  the  word-order ;  e.  g.  aber  bie 
©onne  bulbet  !etn  SBei^e^  (^O*  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  endures  nothing 
white;  benn  er  tvax  unfer  (G.),  for  he  was  ours;  SBeib, 
ma6)^  5pta^,  ober  mein  JRofj  gel^t  fiber  bic^  l^inttjeg  (S.),  woman^ 
give  way^  or  my  horse  will  run  over  you. 
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1.  Of  the  three  words  for  bvt,  ottein  and  obcr  are  used  without 
appreciable  difference  of  meaning,  but  aUein  always  begins  its  clause, 
whereas  aber  may  come  after  one  or  more  words,  being  then  equivalent 
to  however;  e.  g.  tc^  abcr  btieb  mit  funimertooUcr  @cc(f  (S.),  I  howeoer 
remained  with  sorrowful  soul,  Sonbern  is  used  only  after  a  negative, 
and  introduces  a  contrast  which  excludes  or  contradicts  what  goes  be- 
fore ;  e.  g.  bad  ifl  fein  Orunb,  fonbcrn  nur  cin  S3ortt)anb,  tJiatisnoreason^ 
but  only  a  pretext;  ex  fam  nlcf)t,  fonbem  cr  btleb  ru^tg  gu  i^aufe,  he  did 
not  comej  but  remained  quietly  at  home.  But  if  the  second  proposition 
does  not  exclude  the  first,  aber  is  used  even  after  a  negative ;  e.  g.  er 
!am  ntc^t,  aber  er  blieb  nid^t  o^ne  @runb  gu  ^aufe,  he  did  not  come,  but 
he  had  reason  for  remaining  at  home,  @ouberii  is  especially  common 
in  the  correlative  phrase  nic^t  aUein  (or  n\6)i  nur) . . .  fonberu  auti^,  iwt 
only  .  .  ,  but  also. 

2.  !Denn,  for,  always  begins  its  clause  and  is  thus  easily  distinguish- 
able from  the  inferential  benn,  then  (§  380),  which  never  stands  first. 

3.  Cber,  or,  is  often  preceded  by  a  correlative  cntiDeber,  either;  e.  g. 
entttjfber  i^r  !eunt  mic^  nic^t,  ober  i^r  feib  fe^r  bod^aft  (G.),  either  you  do 
not  knoxo  me,  or  you  are  very  malicious.  @nttt)eDer  sometimes  causes 
inversion,  ober  very  rarely.  Dber  is  often  followed  by  a  pleonastic  and 
untranslatable  aber ;  e.  g.  {6)  tt)iU  enttt)ebcr  pegen,  ober  aber  flerben  (Gr.), 
I  will  conquer  or  die. 

4.  The  use  of  unb  corresponds  closely  to  that  of  and.  Note,  how- 
ever, the  frequent  employment  of  inversion  after  unb,  vnth  resumption 
of  the  subject  by  means  of  a  pronoun,  usually  berfelbe  ;  e.  g.  bie  S5or* 
fteUung  begtnnt  urn  \t6)%  yXfyc,  unb  tvirb  biefelbe  ungefd^r  brei  (^tunben 
bauern,  the  performance  begins  at  6  o^clock  and  will  Uist  about  three 
hours.  This  usage  is  characteristic  of  the  commercial  and  official 
styles. 

a.  By  the  eUipsis  of  the  verb  which  it  connects  logically  with  what 
precedes,  unb  sometimes  acquires  concessive  force  ;  e.  g.  bu  mngt,  unb 
foflet^  ed  mein  !?eben  (G.),  thou  must  and  should  it  cost  (i.  e.  thoitshx)uld 
cost)  my  life. 

380.  The  Adverbial  Conjunctions  are  adverbs  so  far  as 
they  modify  a  particular  word  of  the  clause  in  which 
they  stand,  but  conjunctions  in  that  they  show  the  logi- 
cal relation  of  the  clause  itself  to  what  precedes  or  fol- 
lows. As  conjunctions  they  are  apt  to  begin  the  clause, 
in  which  case  they  cause  inversion ;  but  they  may  also 
follow  the  verb  like  any  other  adverb ;  e.  g.  ^tvax  i[t  e§ 
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leid^t,  bod)  ift  ba$  Scid^te  fc^ttjer  (G.),  to  he  sure  it  is  tasy^ 
htt  the  easy  is  hard ;  bu  magft  jttjar  rcben,  bu  \)o!\i  bod^  un* 

red)t,  yoi^  may  talk^  to  he  sure^  hut  you  are  wrong. 

1.  It  would  be  impossible  to  draw  up  a  complete  list  of  the  adverbial 
conjunctions,  because  they  can  not  be  distinguished  sharply  from 
other  adverbs.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  classify  them  according  to  their  mean- 
ing. Koughly  speaking  they  arc  either  additive  (akin  in  meaning  to 
aX90^  moreover)^  adversative  (meaning  buU  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  else, 
rather),  temporal  (such  as  soon,  now,  then,  thereupon,  firstly),  partitive 
(like  partly  . .  .  partly,  noio  .  .  .  again),  consecutive  (like  ?ience,  there- 
fore, accordingly,  so),  or  they  express  asHurance,  doubt,  probability, 
etc.     Some  of  the  more  common  are  as  follows  : 

atterbingd,  to  be  sure  fl(ei(l^)oo^(,  nevertheless 

a\\o,  so,  then  fjaih  . . .  I^alb,  half . . .  half 

anbrerfeitd,  on  the  other  hand  ja,  indeed,  of  course 

avi&i,  also,  too  ythad),  nevertheless 

bath  .  . .  halt,  now  .  .  .  again        nad^^er,  afterwards 

bagegen,  on  the  contrary  nfintlid^,  namely,  to  explain 

bamai^,  at  that  time  natMidj,  of  course 

hamit,  therewith  nodi,  yet,  still 

bann,  then  nun,  now 

barauf,  thereupon  \o,  so 

borum,  therefore  togar,  even 

bagu,  besides  fogleid^,  directly 

benmac^,  accordingly  fonfl,  else,  formerly 

bcnn,  then  tei(«  .  . .  tci(«,  partly  .  .  .  partly 

bennoc^,  however  tro^bem,  nevertheless 

be«^alb,  therefore  ilberble«,  besides 

be«glctcf)en,  likewise  flbrigcnd,  moreover 

beffenungcac^tet,  notwithstanding    tjteUeld)t,  perhaps 

besmegen,  therefore  toietme^r,  rather 

bod^,  but,  yet,  surely  ttJO^t,  perhaps,  I  presume 

ebenfo,  likewise  gubem,  besides 

tnb\\6),  finally  iwtx^,  first 

tx^tn^f  firstly  gule^t,  last 

\xti\\6),  to  be  sure  gunad^ft,  next 

gtci(^fatt«,  likewise  gU)ar,  to  be  sure 

a..  Some  of  the  above  words,  notably  ou(^,  bod^,  erftenS,  nfimttd^, 
often  fail  to  cause  inversion  ;  e.  g.  (xvi6)  ba«  ifl  \(i\\6),  that  too  is  false ; 
bu  f(^einfl  bebenflid^,  bod^  bu  jdt^einfl  t^ergnilgt  (6.),  you  seem  pensive,  yet 
you  seem  happy.    Any  word  loses  its  power  to  cause  inversion,  when 
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it  is  set  off  by  a  comma  ;  e.  g.  nun,  \mx  fc^cn  cinanber  Wlebcr  (G.),  well, 
we'll  see  each  other  again.  This  is  often  the  case  with  the  ordinal  ad- 
verbs, erftcn«,  jtt)eitfn«,  ferucr,  cnbUd^,  etc. 

6.  Slud^  generally  stands  just  before  (with  weak  stress),  or  just  after 
(with  strong  stress),  the  word  to  be  made  prominent ;  e.  g.  aU(^  id^ 
or  id)  andj,  bin  2)lcf)tfr,  I  too  (as  well  as  others)  am  a  poet;  xAj  bin  audi 
2)  i  c^  t  e  r,  or  2)icf)ter  and),  I  am  a  poet  too  (as  well  as  an  orator).  The 
former  idea  can  also  be  expressed :  id^  bin  and)  2)icl^ter. 

c.  3)oc^  is  primarily  adversative,  =  but,  yet,  but  its  adversative  force 
is  often  directed  against  an  imaginary  doubt,  denial,  opposition,  or 
hesitation,  so  that  it  becomes  merely  a  particle  of  emphasis,  =  really, 
surely,  I  declare ;  e.  g.  baS  ift  hodj  nncrl)brt,  that  is  really  unheard  of; 
treten  @te  boc^  herein,  come  in,  wofCt  you  f  Ijijre  bod),  do  hear.    So  in 

•combination  with  \a  or  ttJO^t ;  e.  g.  bu  lift  \a  tod)  ber  ^err,  thou  art 
surely  the  Lord ;  ®ie  finb  boc^  tDol^l  nic^t  tran!,  you  are  not  sick,  I  hope. 
It  quite  regularly  follows  a  verb  put  first  for  empha»sis ;  e.  g.  glaub^ 
id)  hod},  I  do  believe ;  IfaV  id)  ben  SEflaxtt  unb  bic  ©trafjcn  hod)  nie  )o  cin= 
jam  flefe^en  (G.),  I  never  did  see,  etc. 

d.  3a  as  additive  particle,  =  indeed,  in  fact,  need  not  cause  in- 
version; e.  g.  je^te  fid)  jn  il^m,  ja  man  biirfte  bcina^'  fagen,  auf  il)n  (G.), 
sat  down  by  him,  indeed  one  might  almost  say,  upon  him.  More  often 
ja  follows  the  verb  with  the  sense  of  course,  you  know ;  e.  g.  id)  tabic 
l^n  nic^t,  er  ifl  ja  nur  eln  ^inb,  1  do  not  blame  him,  he  is  only  a  child, 
you  know ;  @if  n^iffcn  ja,  you  know,  of  course. 

e.  Sflod)  may  have  additive  or  temporal  force;  e.  g.  t^r  jcib  nod)  gicm* 
lid)  rt)ol)tGebaut  (G.),  you  are  besides  pretty  well  built ;  ba«  tfl  nod)  fd^tim* 
met,  thai  is  stiU  worse.  As  temporal  particle  it  means  yet,  still,  up 
to;  e.  g.  noc^  Ift  e«  3^i^  *^^^  ^*  *^*^^  tiine;  nod)  t)or  tnqem,  until  late- 
ly,  quite  lately;  ha9  fe^lte  nod),  that  was  yet  lacking,  that  caps  the 
climax ;  tx  lann  nod)  tangc  teben,  he  may  yet  live  long. 

f.  9f?un  differs  from  je^t  in  that  the  latter  only  denotes  present  time 
as  such,  while  nun  implies  a  relation  to  what  precedes ;  e.  g.  ic^  bin 
je^t  befc^afttgt,  I  am  busy  now,  but  nun  leaf  e«  ^\d),  now  it  happened  (as 
part  of  a  narrative) ;  nun  banfet  aUc  ®ott,  now  all  thank  God  (in  view  of 
his  favor). 

g.  ^o\)\  is  sometimes  concessive  ;  e.  g.  iDol)(  ^at  er  ®elb,  aber  er  \)ai 
U)enig  3Serflanb,  he  hoA  money,  to  be  sure,  but  he  has  little  sense.  Most 
often,  however,  it  expresses  a  lack  of  perfect  assurance,  being  a  sort 
of  verbal  interrogation-point  to  be  translated  by  perhaps,  probably, 
possibly,  I  presume,  I  should  say,  etc.  ;  e.g.  bn  l)aft  n>o()I  red^t,  you  are 
probably  right ;  e8  toawn  i\)xtx  n)o\){  jttjanjig,  there  were  twenty  of  them, 
I  should  think  ^  n»le  Sfat  Ifl  e«  ttjo^t  ?  how  late  is  it,  I  wonder  f    Tb^ 
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English  toell  at  the  beginnhig  of  the  sentence  is  usually  given  by  nun, 
not  by  wo^I ;  e.  g.  nun,  toit  gel^f «  ?  well,  how  goes  it  f    Cf .  §  872, 1. 

h.  @o  is  often  used  to  resume  the  adverbial  force  of  a  preceding 
clause,  especially  a  conditional  clause ;  e.  g.  totnn  ic^  bod  ge rougt  l^fittf, 
fo  w&tt  idf)  nid)t  gefommeu,  if  I  had  ktiown  that,  I  should  not  have  come; 
unb  tommt  er  andj,  fo  ip'«  eln  ©aud^  (G.),  and  even  if  he  comes,  it  is  a 
fool.  The  use  of  this  fo  is  to  make  the  inversion  easier.  It  should 
not  be  translated. 

381.  The  Subordinating  Conjunctions  introduce  de- 
pendent clauses  which  sustain  to  some  word  in  the  main 

clause  the  relation  of  adverb,  adjective  or  noun.     They 

require  that  the  inflected  verb  stand  at  the  end. 

1 .  Exceptions  to  the  rule  of  order  are  not  uncommon.  Especially 
is  a  prepositional  phrase  often  placed  after  the  verb  ;  e.  g.  unb  aid  id^ 
fam  ind  ^eimatUd^e  ^a\  (S.),  when  I  came  into  my  native  valley.  Cf. 
alHo  §  104.  The  most  important  of  the  subordinating  conjunctions 
are  as  follows : 


aU,  as,  when,  than 
aU  ob,  as  if 
at»  njeun,  as  if 
betjor,  before 
bid,  until 
ba,  as,  since 
bam  it,  in  order  that 
bag,  that 
btettJcU,  because 
el)c,  before 
faUd,  in  case 
Inbcm,  while 
inbeS  (*beffen),  while 
lntt)lefeni,  how  far 


Innjlettjelt,  how  far 

\e  +  adv.  or  adj. 
the  — 

je  nac^bem,  accord- 
ing as 

nad^bem,  after 

ob,  whether 

obgletc^,  tho 

obfc^on,  tho 

ohtt)ol(if  tho 

^clt(bem),  since 

\o,if 

fo  -f-  adv.  or  adj. 
as  —  as. 


fon)ie,  as,  just  as 

n^ann,  w?ien 

tvetl,  because 

ttjenn,  if,  when 

totnn  and),  tho 

tvenngfeici)^  tho 

n^ci^renb,  while 

n^ie,  how,  as 

ttjo,  where 

njo  +  prep.,  or  par- 
ticle 

njofern,  so  far  as,  if 

gumal  (ba),  especi- 
ally as 


a.  ^\%  translates  Eng.  when  after  a  pret.;  e.  g.  o\%  i(^  nod^  ein  ^abf 
n^ar  (G.),  when  I  was  still  a  boy.  It  may  also  be  =  as  before  a  his- 
torical pres.;  e.g.  al«  Id)  ba«  SBorgemac^  burc^ge^c  (S.),  as  I  go  thru 
the  anteroom.  After  other  tenses  wfien  is  given  by  iveun,  which  see. 
3((8  is  the  proper  conjunction  to  be  used  after  a  comparative  ;  e.  g.  t9 
tfl  fc^tlmmer,  aid  ic^  anfangd  oermutete,  it  is  worse  than  I  at  first  sup- 
posed ;  id)  bin  alter  aU  bii,  I  am  older  than  you.  So,  too,  after  the 
positive  degree  preceded  by  fo;  e.g.  e«  Ifl ntd^t  fo  fd)Umm,  a(«  bu  mclnfl, 
not  so  bad  as  you  think ;  \6)  bin  gerabe  f o  a(t  a(d  bu,  exactly  as  old  as 
you.    In  both  these  cases,  however,  and  especially  after  the  positive 
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degree,  it  is  very  common  to  substitute  tt)ie  for  al9.  The  usage  is 
colloquial,  but  found  abundantly  in  the  best  writers.  3)enn  is  now 
little  used  after  a  comparative,  except  to  avoid  an  awkward  repeti- 
tion of  al«;  e.  g.  @(^iUcr  ttjar  grogcr  a\9  3)lcf)ter  benn  at«  ^^l(ofo|)]^, 
greater  as  poet  than  as  philosopher.  ^(9  tt)ie,  for  (i[%,  is  colloquial,  but 
common  in  the  classics. 

b.  !Da  with  pret.  may  denote  simple  time,  like  al9;  e.  g.  ba  i^r  nod^ 
ble  fc^oue  2Be(t  regiertct  (S.),  when  you  still  ruled.  So,  too,  to  define 
3eit;  e.g.  bie  S^iUn,  ha  idj  noc^  fetbft  im  SBcrben  tt)or  (G.),  the  times 
when.  More  often,  however,  it  is  causal ;  e.  g.  ba  bu,  o  $crr,  bld^  cin* 
mat  iDlebcr  na^fl  (G.),  since  thou  dost  again  draw  near.  Somewhat 
rare  is  the  sense  of  tho ;  e.  g.  ba  ftc^  mein  3Satcr  m&ji  Ui6)i  einc  ?[u«* 
^Oiht  eriaubtc,  fo  xoax  tx  bagegcn  nid^t  farg  (G.),  tho  my  father  did  not 
like  to  spend  money ^  still  he  was  not  niggardly ;  wexh*  ein  giirflenfnecl^t, 
ba  bu  cin  @elbft^crr  feln  famifl  (S.),  become  a  vassa^^  where  (tho)  you 
may  be  a  sovereign. 

c.  2)amlt  denotes  purpose,  not  result,  and  is  usually  followed  by 
the  subjunctive ;  e.  g.  ba«  fag'  idj  eudj,  bamit  i^r*§  miffet  (S.),  1  tell  you 
this  that  you  may  know  it.  9uf  ha%  =  in  order  that,  is  common  in 
early  modem  Ger.,  but  is  now  archaic ;  e.  g.  c^rc  35atcr  unb  SWutter, 
auf  bag  eS  bir  tDol^I  gc^c  (Lu.),  honor  thy  father  and  mother  in  order 
that^  etc. 

d.  3)a6  may  denote  purpose  or  result ;  e.  g.  a\U  S3lilten  mflffen  tier* 
gel^en,  bafj  grildjtc  beglildcn  (G.),  blossoms  must  fade  that  fruits  may 
bless.  But  for  this  bag  modem  prose  prefers  bamit.  Denoting  result 
bag  is  apt  to  be  preceded  by  fo,  auf  fot(^e  SScife,  bcrgcflalt ;  e.  g.  er  fprld^t 
fo  leife,  bag  man  nic^t  t)erfte^t,  he  speaks  so  low  that  one  does  not  under- 
stand. After  }u  .  .  .  a\9,  in  result-clauses,  the  subjunctive  is  usual ; 
e.  g.  er  fpric^t  gu  If  iff,  aii  bag  man  t^n  oerflel^en  fonnte ,  ?ie  speaks  too 
low  for  one  to  understand  him.  —  Most  often  bag  introduces  a  substan- 
tive or  adjective  clause;  e.  g.  ic^  glaube,  bag  er  fomnun  n)irb,  I  believe 
that  he  will  come;  meinf  S3f^auptung,  bag  e«  fatf(^  ifl,  my  assertion  that 
it  is  false.  The  subjiuictive  in  an  object-clause  is  due  to  the  nature  of 
the  thought  (§  360),  not  to  any  governing  power  of  bag;  e.  g.  n)er  bac^te, 
bag  bie  @ac^e  fo  ftflnbe?  who  thought  that  the  affair  stood  thus?  er 
meintf,  bag  f «  ju  fpat  ff i,  he  thought  thai  it  was  too  late.  —  After  verbs 
of  saying,  thinking,  etc.,  bag  may  be  omitted,  the  order  becoming 
normal ;  e.  g.  {6)  gtaube,  er  tt)lrb  fommen,  I  believe  he  will  come  (instead 
of  bag  er  fommen  ttjirb) ;  er  fagte,  e8  niarc  attf«  ooriiber,  he  said  that  all 
wa^  over.  —  A  clause  with  bag  may  define  a  noun  of  time ;  e.  g.  e9  pnb 
bre i  3a^rf ,  bag  Ic^  ^ier  ttJO^ne,  it  is  three  years  that  I  have  been  living 
here  ;  In  bfr  ^tit,  bag  ic^  bfi  i^m  wax,  in  the  time  that  I  was  with  him. 
— A  bag-clause  may  depend  on  the  preposition  auger  or  o^ne  \  e.  ^.  tx. 
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flteid^t  ffinem  ^ruber,  auger  bag  er  blaue  ^ugeu  l^at,  except  that  he  has  blue 
eyes;  er  taut  nieuia(«,  o^ue  bag  er  eiu  ©ejc^euf  brac^te,  withovl  bringing 
a  present.  —  Notice  finally  the  idiom :  bag  i(^  x\i6)i  ttJilgte,  ru>t  thai  I 
know  of. 

e.  3nbem  denotes  contemporaneousness,  often  with  the  subaudition 
of  cause.  Usually  it  is  best  translated  by  a  verbal  in  ing,  or  else  by  a 
participial  construction  ;  e.  g.  ^filrd^te  hid}  ni6)t/*  fagte  Slt^etm,  inbem 
er  auf  fie  lo^fliug  (G.)?  ^do  not  be  afraid,''  said  WiUielm,  adwincing 
toward  her ;  iubeui  er  beu  ""J^lan  \n  friil)  uerriet,  oerbarb  er  bic  gauje  ^ad)t, 
by  betraying  the  plan  too  soon,  he  ruined  the  whole  cause. 

j.  3e  -f-  adv.  or  adj .  introduces  *  proportional '  clauses,  and  is  usually 
followed  by  um  fo  or  befto,  less  often  by  \e,  with  inversion ;  e.  g.  jje 
ttjeuifler  eiue  ^aub  licrrirf)tet,  beflo  jarter  tft  i^r  @effit)l,  the  less  a  hand 
does,  the  more  delicate  is  its  feeling  ('  the  hand  of  little  employment 
hath  the  daintier  sense,'  Hamlet) ;  je  uie^r  ll^r  (ernt,  je  me^r  k)ergegt  ll^r 
(L.),  the  more  you  learn  the  more  you  forget. 

flr.  Obfltett^,  obfc^ou,  obtuo^t  often  undergo  tmesis  ;  e.  g.  ob  fid^  glflc^ 
auf  2)eutic^  utc^t«  relmet  (G.),  tho  nothi)ig  rimes  with  ^deutsch.'' 

h.  @o  -f-  ativ.  appears  in  jobalb,  as  soon  as ;  (ofern,  as  far  as ;  folang, 
as  long  as ;  foolet,  (otueit,  as  far  as.  These  words  are  sometimes,  but 
not  now  usually,  followed  by  aU  ;  e.  g.  jolaug'  er  auf  ber  (Srbe  lebt  (G.), 
as  long  as  he  lives  on  earth.  A  concessive  fo,  =  however,  may  precede 
almost  .any  adj.  or  adv.  with  dependent  order;  e.  g.  erfilU'  beln  ^erg 
bauou,  fo  grog  e«  ifl,  Jill  thy  heart  with  it,  great  as  it  is.  But  usually 
there  is  a  following  aut^  ;  e.  g.  (o  fd^uell  er  aud)  lief,  however  fast  he  ran. 

i.  SSauu  is  now  always  interrogative,  direct  or  indirect ;  e.  g.  loantt 
fommt  er  ?  when  is  he  coming  ?  idf  metg  uic^t,  tt)aun  er  fommt. 

j.  S33ei(  is  now  usually  causal,  as  in  er  tfl  bir  uelblfc^,  tvtil  bu  gtildf* 
U(^-tt)0^ufl  (S.),  he  is  envious  of  you  because  you  live  happily.  But  in 
the  classics,  and  even  now  in  poetry,  it  is  often  found  in  its  earlier 
temporal  sense  of  while ;  e.  g.  f reut  end},  iuett  ber  gril^Ilng  njal^ret 
(Voss),  rejoice  while  spring  lasts. 

k.  SBenu  may  have  conditional  or  purely  temporal  meaning.  The 
pret.  after  the  temporal  ttjeuu  implies  repeated  or  customary  action  ; 
e.  g.  an  eucft  uur  bac^f  id),  tt)enu  id}  (aun  unb  fc^rieb  (G.),  I  thought  only 
of  you  when{ever)  I  mused  and  wrote.  '$iU  id)  faun  unb  fc^rieb  would 
refer  to  one  occasion.  SSenn  represents  Eng.  when  before  a  pres.  or 
a  fut.  tense ;  e.  g.  tt)ir  tomuien  ttJleber,  ttjenu  ber  ^ucfucf  ruft  (S.),  when 
the  cuckoo  calls.    The  conditional  Xi)e\m  may  be  followed  by  any  tense. 

I  2!0>te  as  temporal  conjunction  denotes  immediate  sequence  ;  e.  g. 
unb  tt)ie  er  ertDac^et,  In  feliger  !?ufl  (S.),  as  he  awakens,  on  awakening  ; 
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ttJie  er  ba§  ^orte,  glng  er  fort,  on  hearing  that.  It  thus  differs  from  aU 
and  inbem,  whicli  imply  contemporaneousness.  More  often  tuie  de- 
notes manner,  =  how  or  as;  e.  g.  Id)  Xot\\^  nid^t,  xo'xt  tx  lebt,  I  know  not 
how  he  lives;  roir  fpracfjen  tjom  ©ccman,  imb  tt)ic  er  lebt  (Heine),  of  the 
sailor  and  his  way  of  living ;  e«  ifl,  ttJie  '\6)  bir  fagte,  it  is  as  I  told  you. 
A  clause  with  \mt  may  define  a  noun  of  manner ;  e.  g.  bic  Slrt,  ttJic  er 
lebt,  his  way  of  living.  On  the  very  common  use  of  tt)ie  for  a(«  in 
comparisons  {{6)  bin  filter  njie  bit,  ic^  bin  nic^t  {o  alt  ttJie  bu)  see  above 
under  al^. 

m.  Observe  that  n)ann,  ttJie,  two  and  its  compounds  may  be  used  as 
direct  interrogatives,  with  the  order  as  in  Eng. ;  it  is  only  when  used 
indirectly  in  dependent  sentences  that  they  require  the  dependent 
order  ;  e.  g.  tDO  Ift  er  ?  tt)ann  iDirb  er  fommen  ?  where  is  he  ?  when  wiU 
he  come  f  xH)  njeife  nicf)t,  njann  er  fommen  tuirb,  I  do  not  know  when  he 
will  come.  The  prepositional  compounds  of  too,  ivorauf,  U^oran,  etc., 
usually  have  relative  force,  but  some  of  them  serve  also  as  indirect 
interrogatives ;  e.  g.  bie  %xa^t,  U^ouon  bie  Stebe  ifl,  the  question  under 
discussion;  \6)  xotx^  nid^t,  n)ot)on  bie  9{ebe  ifl,  I  do  not  know  what  the 
question  under  discussion  is.  The  particle  avLtf)  (less  often  nur  or  im« 
mer)  placed  after  an  indirect  rt)ann,  UJic  or  too,  gives  the  force  of  Eng. 
ever ;  e.  g.  ein  ^Itiger  SBllle  lebt,  to'xe  andj  ber  menfc^lit^e  ttjanfe  (S.),  a 
holy  will  lives^  Iiowever  the  human  wiM  may  waver ;  n)te  bad  auci^  {ein 
mag,  however  that  may  be. 
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382.  Nature  of  the  Interjection.  The  interjection 
does  not  form  an  integral  part  of  the  sentence,  but  is  a 
sentence  by  itself,  i.  e.  an  independent  expression  of 
feeling  or  will. 

1.  Some  interjections  are  used  only  as  such,  either  alone  or  in  con- 
nection w^ith  some  other  part  of  speech  ;  e.  g.  a&fl  ah  I  ad),  @ott !  ah^ 
God!  dear  me!  pft!  hush!  These  may  be  called  the  interjections 
proper. 

2.  Others  are  nouns,  adjectives,  adverbs,  verbs,  phrases ;  e.  g.  I^eil! 
hail!  ^errlic^!  splendid!  nun!  well!  [xef^l  look!  ©ottlob!  God  be 
praised  !    Here  belong  all  sorts  of  oaths,  adjurations  and  by-words. 

3.  Others  are  calls  to  animals,  imitations  of  sounds,  refrains  used  in 
singing  ;  e.  g.  ^ifl !  Mw !  Waix !  bow-wow !  niiau !  mew !  pxf\ !  bang  t 
juti^^elfa  I  ^eifa  !  ^e !  hurrah  I  heigho !  hoho ! 
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4.  Wliile  the  interjection  has  no  pn)per  case-governing  power  and 
is  usually  followed  by  tlie  nom.,  or  by  a  prepositional  phrase,  it  may 
be  associated  with  a  gen. ,  dat  or  ace.    See  §§  265, 261, 1,  a,  and  267,  3. 

383.  List  of  Interjections. 

The  interjections  and  iiiterjectional  phrases  Uiat  fall  under  2  and 
3  in  tlie  al)ove  classification  are  too  numerous  to  mention.  The  follow- 
ing list  comprises  only  those  of  class  1,  and  of  tliese  only  some  of  the 
more  im|>ortant.     Such  are  : 

adf !  oA,  0,  ala8  ^aOo !  hello  ^iti !  tohiz 

al)\  ah  ijel  0  ^urra!  hurrcih 

aija !  aha  ^eba !  ho  there  in41)e !  heigho 

ou !  0  ^eifa !  heiglio  na !  indeed^  weU  now 

ba^ !  bah  fjem !  ^in !  hm  o !  o^ !  0,  oh 

et)!  eh  ^o!  ho  o^o!  oho 

f  I !  oho  ^0^0 1  fioho  pf ul !  pooh,  fie 

^a !  ha  ijoUa !  hello  pfi !  pst,  hush 

^al)a!  haha  \j\\\  wfiew  uff!  ugh 

1.  It  is  usual  to  classify  interjections  ciccording  to  the  nature  of  the 
feeling  they  denote,  but  with  some  of  the  most  common  the  meaning 
depends  largely  on  the  connection,  the  tone  in  which  they  are  uttered, 
the  accompanying  gesture,  etc.  'Iluis  ad)  most  often  expresses  pain  or 
regret ,  but  it  may  denote  surprise,  or  even  delight.  —  £),  o^,  are  often 
simply  particles  of  address.  —  ©af),  pful,  uff,  express  annoyance  or 
disgust.  —  ^e,  \)eha,  ^o,  !)qUo,  are  used  in  attracting  attention.  — ^a  ia 
deprecatory,  a  sort  of  verbal  shrug  of  the  shoulders. 
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384.  Of  Derivation  in  General.  Words  are  derived 
from  roots,  usually  with  the  aid  of  prefixes  and  suffixes. 
Thus,  looking  at  the  noun  ®eburt,  birth,  we  find  that  the 
prefix  (je  and  the  suffix  t  form  a  part  of  numerous  other 
nouns,  as  well  as  this  one,  and  have  a  meaning  of  their 
own.  They  are  therefore  called  formative  elements. 
The  root  is  what  remains  when  all  such  elements  have 
been  removed. 

1.  From  a  modem  point  of  view  it  would  seem,  then,  that  the  root 
of  ©ebiirt  is  the  syllable  bur.  But  @f burt  comes  from  gebaren,  earlier 
geberen,  which,  with  its  pret.  gebar,  and  its  pple.  geboren,  shows  us  the 
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name  root  in  the  forms  htx,  hax,  bor.  This  internal  vowel-changie, 
called,  as  we  liave  seen,  *  ablaut/  plays  an  important  part  in  derivi^ 
tion. 

2.  The  primary  factors  in  derivation  are,  then,  (1)  the 
radical  Hyllable  with  its  possibilities  of  ablaut,  (2)  prefixes, 
and  (8)  suffixes.  A  root  must  always  l)e  present,  tho  its 
exact  meaning  is  not  always  determinable.  Of  the  forma- 
tive elements,  suffixes  play  a  much  more  important  part  than 
prefixes.  Some  suffixes,  e.  g.  I^eit  in  grei^eit,  and  turn  in  grt* 
tum^  were  once  independent  words ;  in  the  case  of  others  no 
such  origin  is  traceable.  A  suffix  may  cause  umlaut,  which 
thus  enters  as  a  secondary  factor  into  derivation ;  e.  g.  %xa\x, 
^rdulein. 

8.  Finally,  two  or  more  words,  each  formed  in  the 
manner  above  described,  may  combine  into  a  compound ; 
e.g.  ffleburt^tag,  hlrthdatj, 

4.  Remark,  The  etymology  of  German  words  can  not  be  thoroly 
studied  without  a  knowledge  of  the  older  Germanic  dialects  and  of 
comparative  Indo-European  Philology  (Appendix  II).  The  following 
treatment  of  derivation,  which  does  not  presuppose  such  knowledge, 
must  of  necessity,  therefore,  be  somewhat  superficial. 

THE   DERIVATION   OF  NOUNS 

385.  Nouns  of  Obscure  Derivation.  There  are  many 
nouns  the  derivation  of  which  is  obscure,  either  because 
there  is  no  related  verb  which  shows  the  root,  or  because 
the  suffix,  if  there  is  one,  has  no  definable  meaning 
which  enables  us  to  associate  the  word  with  others  of  a 
like  ending.  Such  are,  e.  g.  2!ag,  day  ;  gcbcr,  feather  ; 
^aiig,  house  ;  SBufen,  hosom  ;  SBaffcr,  water. 

1.  Such  nouns  must  count,  for  the  student  of  modem  German,  as 
primitive  words,  tho  many  of  them  can  be  explained  by  the  help  of 
comparative  philology.  Tlius  Xag  probably  comes  from  a  root  mean- 
ing U}  hxvm :  tlie  *  day  ^  was  the  warm  part  of  the  four-and-twenty  hours. 
Again  J^eber  comes  from  a  root  meaning  to  fly^  plus  an  instrumental 
Buttix :  it  meant  meann  of  flying.    But  tlie  syllable  ^«h  U  xskftSbSNk^v 
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less  in  modern  German,  as  is  also  the  suffix  er  applied  to  it,  tho  there 
are  other  words  in  abundance  in  which  er  has  a  definable  meaning ; 
e.  g.  .?)alter,  hMer^  from  the  root  of  fatten,  hold.  Hence  we  may  call 
geber  a  primitive  word,  and  falter  a  derivative,  tho  both  are  in  reality 
derivatives. 

386.  Derivation  by  Ablaut.  Many  nouns  are  derived 
from  strong  verbal  roots  without  the  aid  of  a  suffix.  The 
root  may  appear  as  in  the  infinitive  of  the  verb,  or  in  some 
other  ablaut-variation  ;  e.  g.  gall,  /a//,  from  fallen ;  S3i6» 
hite^  from  beiftcn  ;  ©cl)uft,  shot,  from  fdjicfien ;  3^11,  toU^  from 
Sat)(cn.  The  great  mass  of  such  derivatives  are  masculine 
(cf.  §  234,  \,a). 

387.  Derivation  by  Suffix.  The  great  majority  of  nouns 
are  formed  by  the  aid  of  a  suffix.  Some  of  the  suffixes 
are  applied  to  a  verbal  root  (usually,  but  not  always,  in 
the  form  shown  by  the  infinitive),  others  to  a  verbal  stem 
or  to  the  stem  of  a  noun  or  adjective.  The  following 
alphabetical  list  contains  those  which  are  most  important, 
i.  e.  those  which  are  now  felt,  more  or  less  distinctly,  as 
suffixes,  and  form  derivatives  that  have  a  definite  and 
easily  discernible  relation  to  the  primitive  base.  Those 
suffixes  that  contain  a  front  vowel  (c,  i)  are  apt  to  cause 
umlaut,  but  there  are  many  exceptions. 

1.  G^ieit  and  (cili,  the  former  cognate  with  kin  in  lambkin,  are  ap- 
plied to  nouns  to  form  diminutives  ;  e.  g.  SBdumd^cti,  little  tree;  ^1^9* 
Win,  little  rose.  Often  there  is  an  implication  of  familiarity  or  endear- 
ment ;  e.  g.  Tlnttet6)en,  little  mother^  mama ;  @u§d)cn,  SvLSie.  Both 
suffixes  usually  cause  umlaut.  Of  the  two  the  North  German  d^cn  is  the 
living  suffix  and  prevails  in  the  language  of  every -day  life,  while  the 
South  German  Icin  is  more  literary  ;  cf.  9^b§ci^cn  and  9?b«(ein,  33!umcftfn 
and  SBliimlcin.  In  a  few  cases  there  is  a  stereotyped  difference  of 
meaning ;  e.  g.  grdulcin,  young  lady^  Miss^  but  graud^eu,  little  wife. 

2.  ^c,  attached  to  verbal  roots,  denotes  the  thing  done,  or  a  con- 
crete manifestation  of  the  action;  e.g.  ^ilrbc,  burden^  from  =barfn, 
bear;  grcubc,jo2/,  from  frcucn,  re/otce;  ®cmd\he, painting,  from  molcn, 
paint ;  ©cliibbe,  vowy  from  gelobcu,  vow ;  ^itxht,  ornament,  from  gicrcn, 
adorn. 
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3.  @  is  a  very  common  suffix  :  (1)  Attached  to  verbal  roots  it  forms 
a  multitude  of  f  eminines,  which  denote  the  action  or  its  concrete  effect, 
less  often  that  which  performs  the  action  ;  e.  g.  2iiQe,  falsehood,  from 
liigcn,  lie ;  l^agc,  situation,  from  (icgcu,  lie ;  ®abe,  gift,  from  gcbcn ; 
^ptadjt,  language,  from  fprec^cn ;  glicge,^2/,  from  fllcgcu ;  @c^(angc, 
serpent,  from  fd^Iingcn,  wind.  A  few  masculines  denote  persons ;  e.  g. 
53otc,  messenger,  from  bictcn,  bid.  (2)  Attached  to  adjectives  (always 
with  umlaut,  if  possible),  it  forms  abstracts ;  e.  g.  ©rofee,  greatness, 
from  grog  ;  Sdngc,  ten^f^^,  from  laug  ;  ^ilrgc,  brevity,  from  furg. 

4.  @i'^  crei'*  (SI  is  of  foreign  origin,  Lat.  ia,  Fr.  ie,  and  is  always 
accented.  It  is  appended  both  to  nominal  and  to  verbal  stems  to  form 
nouns  of  action  and  of  place  ;  e.  g.  $eud)c(ci,  hypocrisy,  from  ^cuc^cln, 
feign ;  W)tti,  abbey,  from  W)t,  abbot.  As  it  was  often  used  after  ev, 
the  suffix  came  to  be  felt  as  crci,  and  the  latter  is  now  much  more  com- 
mon than  the  simple  ci.  (Srci  forms  nouns  of  action,  as  TlaUxti,  painting, 
from  malctt ;  of  place,  as  SBorfcrcl,  bakery,  from  barfcn  ;  of  condition, 
as  @f(at)crci,  slavery,  from  <BUa\3t ;  rarely  also  collectives,  as  9?citercl, 
cavalry,  from  SfJcitcr*  It  often  implies  contempt,  as  in  @plc!crcl,  ^in* 
bcrci,  child's  play ;  Suriftcrci,  pettifoggery,  from  3urift. 

5.  0:1,  applied  to  verbal  roots,  denotes  the  instrument ;  e.  g.  ^HQtl, 
rein,  from  gie^en,  draw;  ^lingct,  bell,  from  ftingcn,  ring;  ^thtl,  lever, 
from  \)tht\\,  lift.  In  South-German  dialect  ct  forms  diminutives  and 
familiar  nicknames ;  e.  g.  Tl'dhei,  girl,  instead  of  3KQbd^cu ;  @cppcl, 
nickname  of  Sofepl^. 

0.  (5r,  (er,  ner.  Sr  applied  to  verbal  roots  denotes  the  agent ;  e.  g. 
@c^cr,  seer,  from  \tijtn ;  3ciger,  hunter,  from  jagcn.  It  may  also  denote 
the  instrument ;  e.  g.  ©d^lagcr,  sword,  from  frf)(agcn ;  ©o^rcr,  gimlet, 
from  bo^rcn.  Attached  to  noun-stems  it  denotes  a  resident  or  a  func- 
tionary; e. g.  SBiirgcr,  citizen,  from  SBurg,  castle;  SBcrtincr,  resident  of 
Berlin;  ^oqltx,  fowler,  from  35ogcl;  ®dttntv,  gardener,  from  ©arten. 
The  use  of  the  suffix  cr  after  nouns  in  e(  and  tn  (as  in  the  last  two 
examples)  gave  rise  to  the  two  new  suffixes  Icr  and  iter,  which  were 
then  appended  to  nouns  not  ending  in  e ( or  en  ;  as  ^ilnftlcr,  artist,  from 
^unfl,  art;  ^cttncr,  waiter,  from  ^eUcr,  cellar. 

7.  ^tiif  feit.  $fit,  cognate  with  hood,  in  falsehood,  and  ^ead  in 
the  archaic  drowsihead,  =  drowsiness,  was  once  an  independent  word, 
meaning  manner,  person.  It  forms  abstracts  from  adjectives,  and 
collectives  from  nouns  ;  e.  g.  grci^eit,  freedom,  from  frcl ;  @c^onl)cit, 
beauty,  from  jd^on ;  3Jicnfd)^cit,  mankind,  from  9Jicnfrf| ;  ^l^riftcn^clt, 
Cfiristendom,  from  Shrift.  As  appended  to  adjectives  in  ig,  it  took, 
by  phonetic  dissimilation,  the  form  feit ;  e.  g.  @elig^ett,  blessedness, 
from  \e\\Q,  became  (Seligfeit.  The  new  suffix  feit  was  then  appended 
regularly  to  adjectives  in  bar,  Ig  and  \am  ;  e.  g,  ^uvx^V^UVX,  ^«^siS•^J^.xyK^%^ 
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from  freublg  ;  grud^tborfelt,  fruitfulness,  from  fru(^tbor ;  Sangfamleit, 
slowness,  from  langfam  ;  %Xf5fiiidiUit,  joyousnessy  from  \tifili6i,  joyoua. 

S*  34t  forms  from  verbal  roots  a  few  noons  that  denote  the  col- 
lective result  of  the  action ;  e.  g.  ^e^ric^t,  sweepings,  from  te^reti, 
sweep ;  @piiU(^t,  washings,  from  (pillf n. 

9.  ^Uf  cognate  with  en  in  vixen,  earlier  fyxen,  i.  e.  she-fox,  forms 
feminines  tliat  correspond  to  masculines;  e.g.  l*5tt)in,  lioness;  StbnU 
gin,  queen;  gilrftin,  princess, 

10.  £tng^  cognate  with  ling,  in  sapling,  youngling,  is  attached  to 
adjectives,  to  denote  one  who  possesses  or  exemplifies  the  quality  ;  e.  g. 
Srenibting,  stranger,  from  fremb ;  3ilug!lng,  young  man,  from  jung  ; 
(irfiling,  firstling.  Applied  to  nouns  it  denotes  connection,  origin  ; 
e.  g.  ^ofllng,  courtier,  from  ^of ;  @pr561l«flf  scion,  from  ©prog. 
Applied  to  verbal  roots  it  denotes  the  agent  or  the  object ;  e.g.  fih* 
tbmntUng,  descendant,  from  abtommen ;  ginbdng,  foundling,  from 
ftuben.  In  several  words  its  meaning  is  uncertain  and  not  distinctly 
felt ;  e.  g.  ©pcrltng,  s2)arrow  (cf.  Eng.  starling) ;  grfl^Ung,  Spring^ 
from  fril^  ;  ©c^ntetterliug,  butterfly* 

11.  ^\9,  earlier  spelling  nig,  nug,  cognate  with  ness  in  goodness,  is 
applied  to  adjectives  to  denote  a  concrete  manifestation  of  the  quality ; 
e.  g.  SBiIbni9,  wilderness,  from  n^ilb ;  gduUtid,  rottenness,  from  fauL 
Attached  to  verbal  roots  it  denotes  the  action,  its  concrete  effect,  or 
the  place  whcjre  it  is  performed  ;  e.  g.  ^enntnid,  the  act  of  knowing,  or 
knowledye,  from  fentien  ;  ©etrilbui*,  affliction,  from  betrilben  ;  ®effing« 
Ml«,  prison,  from  fangcu. 

12.  ^aif  attached  to  verbal  roots,  denotes  the  thing  done  or  a  con- 
crete manifestation  of  the  action ;  e.  g.  @c^i(ffa!,  fate,  from  fc^icfen^ 
send ;  Xx\\h\a\,  trouble,  from  triibcn ;  ?abfa!,  refreshment,  from  (abetu 
@cl,  with  weaker  accent,  is  another  form  of  the  same  suffix  ;  e.  g. 
9?dtfc(,  riddle,  from  roten,  guess;  Uberbleibfc!,  rejnnant,  from  fiber* 
biclbcn. 

13.  ^d^aft^  cognate  with  ship  in  friendship,  was  once  an  indepen- 
dent word  meaning  character,  being.  It  is  attached  to  nouns  to  form 
abstracts  and  collectives ;  e.  g.  gclnbfc^aft,  enmity,  from  gctnb ;  Tlann* 
jd^aft,  crew,  from  Wlann ;  ^crrfc^aft,  dominion,  from  ^crr ;  ^otft^oft, 
message,  from  $Botc. 

14.  ^tttn,  cognate  with  dam  in  kingdom,  was  once  an  independent 
word  meaning  status,  condition.  It  is  applied  to  nouns  to  denote 
estate,  province,  sphere,  and  to  adjectives  to  denote  a  concrete  mani- 
festation of  the  quality;  e.g.  53ilrgcrtum,  citizenship,  from  SBilrger; 
gflrftcntum,  principality,  from  giirft;  3lttcrtum,  antiquity,  from  fitter; 
i&lflentum,  property,  from  eigen,  own ;  $ciUgtum,  sanctuary,  fialidom, 
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from  ^eilig.  Observe  that  it  does  not  form  collectives  as  in  Eng.;  e.  g. 
(J^riflentum,  Christianity,  but  (J()rl(len^clt,  Christendom.  It  is  rarely 
attached  to  verbal  roots,  as  in  ^ac^dtum,  growth,  from  kuac^feit. 

15.  ttng,  cognate  with  ing  in  ending,  forms  from  verbal  roots  nouns 
that  denote  the  action  or  its  effect ;  e.  g.  ^amung,  warning,  from 
tparnen;  gaffung,  form,  version,  from  faffen;  3Wfinung,  opinion,  from 
meitten*  It  is  rarely  attached  to  adjectives,  as  in  geftung,  fortress, 
from  fefl. 

388.  Derivation  by  Prefix.  Not  a  few  nouns  are  formed 
with  the  aid  of  a  prefix.  The  word  *  prefix,'  as  here  em- 
ployed, does  not  include  prepositions,  adverbs  and  other 
parts  of  speech,  that  have  an  independent  existence.  Such 
cases  as,  e.  g.  Sdttcit,  share,  and  giirlDOrt,  pronoun,  come 
under  the  head  of  composition.  It  is  also  to  be  observed 
that  many  nouns  which  seem  to  come  from  a  noun  pre- 
ceded by  an  insepamble  prefix  (6c,  cnt,  cr,  ge,  t)cr,  3cr)are 
in  reality  from  verbs ;  thus  SBcftanb,  constitution,  is  not 
from  6c  +©tanb,  but  from  bcftcl^cn ;  SBcrfaH,  decay,  not  from 
t)cr  +  ^oK,  but  from  tJcrfaUcn.  The  true  prefixes,  as  thus 
limited,  are  few  in  number  and,  excepting  gc,  all  accented. 
The  more  important  of  them  are  as  follows : 

1.  9[fter,  identical  with  Eng.  after  forms  a  few  nouns  denoting 
something  secondary,  spurious,  false ;  e.  g.  ^fterbilb,  weak  imitation, 
from  ©ilb;  3(ftcrgott,  false  god,  from  @ott;  ?lfterrebe,  calumny,  from 
9Jcbf ;  ?[ftern)ejt,  posterity,  from  SBflt. 

2.  %nt,  the  same  as  the  unaccented  ent,  em)?,  in  verbal  compounds, 
appears  in  ^tntlt^,  face,  and  ^Intmott,  answer.  Its  original  meaning  is 
over  against. 

8.  ^x^,  Eng.  arch,  from  Gk.  dpx-^^JiSchitf,  foremost;  e.  g.  (grj* 
tnqtl,  archangel ;  Srgbbfe  wltftt,  arc^-rtitoiw ;  (^xi^nmmtop^,  fool  of  fools. 

4.  ®t,  originally  meaning  with,  is  prefixed  to  noun-stems  to  form 
collectives,  and  nouns  denoting  jouit  action,  association;  e.  g.  ^ttobitt, 
mass  of  clouds,  from  SBoIfc,  cUmd ;  ©ewfiffcr,  waters,  from  ©offer; 
©efa^rte,  comrade,  fellow4raveler,  from  ^a\)xt,  journey ;  ©etcIICe),  com- 
panion (originally  room-mate,  from  @aa(,  room) ;  ©efpiele,  playmate, 
from  @plet.  Prefixed  to  verbal  roots,  it  forms  nouns  which  denote 
the  action  itself  or  its  concrete  effect;  e.^.  ^t^t^Ni., Toa•tv^^Q^^xw«^. 
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brflllfn ;  ©erebe,  talk,  from  reben;  ©cfd^cnf,  present,  from  fc^enfett;  ®f* 
bdube,  building,  from  bauen.  Both  classes  of  derivatives  are  apt  to 
have  the  suftix  e,  and  the  great  mass  of  them  are  neuter. 

6.  ^U|,  cognate  with  Eng.  mia  in  mistake,  means  toron^,  amiss; 
e.g.  aWifibraud),  misuse,  abuse,  from  SBraud),  use;  iD^iggeburt^  num- 
strosiiy,  from  @eburt;  SDilSniut,  ill-humor,  from  SSRwi* 

6-  ttti,  cognate  with  un  in  untrue,  is  a  negative  prefix,  which  besides 
being  prefixed  to  adjectives,  as  in  Eng.,  is  freely  used  before  nouns  to 
reverse  their  meaning,  or  to  denote  something  prodigious ;  e.  g.  Un* 
menfrf),  monster,  from  ajicnfc^  ;  Unbing,  absurdity,  chimera,  from  SDiiig; 
Unja^l,  countless  number,  from  3fl^I ;  Uninoffe,  prodigious  mass,  from 
SWoffe. 

7.  UVf  cognate  with  or  in  ordeal,  ultimately  also  with  ovi,  means 
primitive,  original,  very  ancient ;  e.  g.  Unueufd^,  primevaZ  man ;  Ur* 
\pvaA)e,  original  language;  UrqiieU,  original  source;  Ura()n^frr,  remote 
ancestor;  Urgvojiinuttfr,  great-great-grandmother. 

THE  DERIVATION  OF  ADJECTIVES 

389.  Primitive  Adjectives.  A  large  number  of  adjec- 
tives, the  most  of  them  monosyllabic,  must  count  as 
primitive  words  ;  e.  g.  a\t,  old  ;  gut,  good  ;  reid),  rich  ;  b6fe, 
hase  ;  eitel,  vain. 

1.  Speaking  generally,  the  monosyllabic  adjectives  are  really  de- 
rived, like  the  nouns,  from  verbal  roots,  and  had  originally  a  forma- 
tive suffix  ;  thus  alt  goes  back  to  an  ideal  form  al-dd,  in  which  da  is  a 
participial  suffix  and  al  a  root  meaning  to  grow  (cognate  with  Lat. 
al-o,  nourish) ;  so  that  alt  meant  originally  grown  up.  But  there  is 
no  root  al  in  German,  and  t  is  not  felt  as  a  suffix  ;  hence  the  word  is 
to  be  regarded  as  primitive.  There  are,  however,  a  few  monosyl- 
labic adjectives  which  are  formed  by  ablaut  from  verbal  roots  that 
do  exist  in  modem  German  ;  e.  g.  brad^,  fallow,  from  hvtdjcn,  break  ; 
gtatt,  smooth,  from  glcitcn,  slip. 

2.  In  many  cases  the  old  formative  suffix  has  left  traces  of  itself  in 
the  umlaut  of  the  root-vowel,  or  in  a  final  e,  or  both.  Thus  \6:^bix, 
beautiful,  was  once  sconi,  and  the  i  caused  umlaut  before  it  disap- 
peared.    So  bofc  is  from  an  older  bosi,  the  suffix  i  remaining  as  c. 

390.  Adjectival  Suffixes.  Most  adjectives  are  formed 
b/  means  of  a  suffix.    The  term  '  suffix '  does  not  embrace 
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independent  words  which  appear  as  the  final  element  of 
a  compound  and  preserve  their  own  proper  meaning; 
e.  g.  \)oU,full,  in  \6)mtv^\)oUf  painful ;  reici)  in  gebanfenrcid^, 
rich  in  thought,  thoughtful.  On  the  other  hand  it  may 
properly  include  endings  such  as  -artig,  -mcifeig,  -felig, 
which,  as  suffixes,  are  not  identical  with  the  adjectives 
artig,  md^ig,  felig.  The  most  important  of  the  adjective- 
forming  suffixes  are,  then,  as  follows : 

1.  %tii^f  a  derivative  of  3(rt,  kind,  manner,  forms  adjectives  of 
manner  from  nouns  and  adjectives  ;  e.  g.  bU^artig,  lightning-like,  from 
SBIl^ ;  ^unbartig,  dog4ike,  from  ^unb  ;  grogartig,  grand,  from  grog  ; 
frembartig,  strange,  from  frcmb.  Notice  also  bcrartig,  of  that  kind, 
from  the  adverbial  gen.  bcr  Slrt. 

2.  ^atf  from  the  root  of  -barcn,  bear,  is  attached  to  verbal  roots, 
sometimes  also  to  nouns,  and  very  rarely  to  adjectives.  Its  Eng. 
equivalent  is  generally,  tho  with  some  exceptions,  an  adjective  in 
able,  ible;  e.g.  bicnftbar,  serviceable,  from  S)ienjl ;  ft^iffbar  navigable, 
from  @c^iff ;  mannbav,  marriageable,  from  SWann  ;  furc^tbar,  fearful, 
terrible,  from  gurd)t ;  bcnfbar,  thinkable,  from  bcnfcn;  ^altbar,  tenable, 
from  fatten ;  leSbar,  readable,  legible,  from  Icjcn ;  offenbar,  evide^it, 
from  offcn. 

3.  @n,  crti*  (Stt,  cognate  with  en  in  wooden,  forms  adjectives  of 
material  from  nouns ;  e.  g.  gotbcn,  golden ;  lebern,  leathern,  from  ?f bcr. 
Its  use  after  nouns  in  tx,  as  in  (cbcrn,  gave  rise  to  the  new  suffix  tin, 
which  is  of  very  common  occurrence  ;  e.  g.  bleiern,  leaden,  from  53(ci; 
^oljern,  wooden,  from  $o(g ;  fta^Icrn,  of  steel,  from  @ta^l. 

4.  @r  forms  indeclinable  adjectives  from  names  of  cities ;  e.  g.  be r 
Joiner  S)om,  the  Cologne  Cathedral,  These  adjectives  are  stereotyped 
genitives  plural,  but  are  no  longer  felt  as  genitives.  Some  authorities 
insist  that  one  should  not  say  cin  5$crcln  ?elpgigcr  ?e^rer  for  an  associ- 
ation of  Leipzig  teachers,  but  cin  33ercin  Don  Sclpgigcr  ?c^rcrn  (§  247,2). 
But  the  former  locution  is  very  common. 

6.  i&xitx  forms,  from  numerals,  indeclinable  adjectives  denoting 
the  number  of  kinds ;  e.  g.  cincrtci,  of  one  kind ;  mand)er(ci,  of  many 
kinds.  In  their  origin  these  words  are  adverbial  genitives  of  an  old 
f em.  noun  ?cie,  meaning  manner,  way, 

6.  |^a4  forms  multiplicative  adjectives  from  numerals.  It  corre- 
sponds to  Bug.  fold;  e.  g.  brcifad),  threefold;  Diclfac^,  manifold. 
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7.  ^(tig,  fftttig,  a  derivative  of  gait,  fold,  forms  multiplicatiye 
adjectives  from  numerals  ;  e.  g.  bre IfoUlg,  or  bre Ifoltig,  threefold,  triple; 
mannigfaUig  (or  -ffiUlg),  manifold. 

8.  S^a\t,  in  its  origin  a  pple.  of  ^aben,  meaning  had,  possessed, 
found,  is  attached  to  nouns,  rarely  to  verbal  roots,  and  still  more 
rarely  to  adjectives.  It  means  partaking  of  the  nature  of;  e.  g.  hua* 
beul)aft,  boyish,  from  ^abe;  fd)al!()aft,  roguish,  from  ^c^alt;  fe^ter^ft, 
erroneous^  from  getter;  fpog^oft,  jocose,  from  @po6;  bodl^ft,  moZicioiM, 
from  bofc  (earlier  6o«-i);  front^aft,  sickly,  morbid,  from  front;  feg^ft^ 
ttJo^n^aft,  resident,  from  fijjf n  and  woljiien. 

^^'  34t  forms  from  nouns  a  few  adjectives  of  quality  ;  e.  g.  tdri(^t^ 
foolish,  from  Xor;  nebelic^t,  cloudy,  from  iRcbel;  btlc^t,  oiiy,  from  £)L 

10.  3g,  cognate  with  y  in  milky,  is  one  of  the  commonest  of  suf- 
fixes, b(>ing  attached  to  nouns,  adjectives,  adverbs,  and  sometimes  to 
verbal  roots.  Its  force  is  that  of  the  Eng.  suffixes  y,ful,  ous;  e.  g. 
btutig,  bloody,  from  ©lut;  freublg,  joyful,  from  greubc;  finlg,  united, 
from  etn;  ma^r^aftlg,  true,  from  ttja^r^aft;  ^cutlg,  of  to-day,  from  ^eute; 
bamallg,  of  that  time,  from  baniotd;  giiltlg,  valid,  from  gclten. 

11.  ^^djjf  is  cognate  with  ish  in  boyish,  and  is  used  in  much  the  same 
way  ;  e.  g.  finbifc^,  childish  (with  depreciatory  meaning  as  compared 
with  ftiibUc^,  childlike);  kueibifc^,  womanish  (but  kueib(i(^,  womanly^ 
feminine).  It  is  the  preferred  suffix  to  form  adjectives  from  proper 
names  and  foreign  words ;  e.  g.  rbmifd^,  Roman  (as  well  as  Romish); 
ainerlfauifrf),  American;  hatjexi^d^,  Bavarian;  (ogift^,  logical;  t)^Uofo» 
pW^f  philosophical.  A  proper  adjective  in  ifd^  often  takes  the  place 
of  a  limiting  gen. ;  e.  g.  blc  ?cffing'fc^c  X^corie,  the  theory  of  Lessing, 

12.  fiilH,  cognate  with  ly  in  friendly,  is  the  most  common  of  the 
adjectival  suffixes.  Attached  to  nouns  it  corresponds  in  the  main  to 
Eng.  ly,  ous,ful;  e.  g.  ^btiiiij,  godly,  divine,  from  ®ott;  tagltt^,  dai/y, 
from  ZaQ;  gcfa^rltd),  dangerous,  from  (Scfa^r;  fd^oblid^,  harmfxd,  from 
@c^abc.  After  verbal  roots  its  meaning  is  similar  to  that  of  bar;  e.  g. 
leibUcft,  tolerable,  from  Iciben;  tu(u)Uc^,  feasible,  from  tun;  mSglld^, 
possible,  from  mogen.  Derivatives  in  Uc^  and  bar  are  sometimes 
formed  from  the  same  root  with  hardly  perceptible  difference  of  mean- 
"^g;  e.g.  grcifbar  and  greif(id^,  tJiat  can  be  grasped,  from  gretfen. 
More  often  there  is  a  difference  of  meaning,  bar  having  a  more  dis- 
tinctly passive  force  ;  e.  g.  au«f ii^rbar,  practicable ;  au^fii^dic^,  com- 
plete; unbentbar,  unthinkable,  unbenftic^,  immemorial.  Attached  to 
adjectives  lic^  usually  has  weakening  force  ;  e.  g.  giitlic^,  kindly,  from 
gut;  rcintic^,  cleanly,  from  rein;  fiigUt^,  sweetish,  from  jug.  ?tc^  forms 
a  few  derivatives  that  are  used  only  as  adverbs  (e.  g.  frcUici^,  §  373, 1), 
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but  it  has  never  become,  like  Eng.  ly,  a  true  adverbial  suffix.  Adjec- 
tives in  Iglit^r  e.g.,  ttjounlglic^,  rapturous^  from  Sonne,  ttjonnlg,  be- 
long now.  to  stately  diction  and  are  becoming  quaint. 

13.  SoiS  is  cognate  with  leas  in  endless  and  is  used  in  much  the  same 
way  ;  e.  g.  grnnblod,  groundless ;  freublo9,  joyless.  As  independent 
word  it  means /rec/rom,  rid  of. 

14.  SRa^tg,  a  derivative  of  372og,  manner^  forms  adjectives  of  man- 
ner from  nouns;  e.g.  regclmfiglg,  regular,  from  9ifgel,  rule;  tjoJfemd* 
gig,  popular,  from  33oIt 

15.  Sam,  cognate  with  some  in  lonesome,  is  attached  to  nouns, 
adjectives  and  verbal  roots.  After  nouns  it  has  the  force  of  Eng. 
some ;  e.  g.  furc^tfam,  fearsome,  timid  (with  active  meaning  in  con- 
trast with  furc^tbar,  fearful),  from  gurc^t;  mil!)fam,  toilsome,  from 
SWil^c;  ^eilfam,  wholesome,  from  ^cil*  To  adjectives  it  gives  a  modi- 
fied meaning  which  is  not  definable  in  general  terms;  e.  g.  langfam, 
slow,  from  lang,  long;  einfam,  solitary,  lonesome,  from  ein,  one;  xo<x^* 
font,  vigilant,  from  tDOC^,  awake.  Attached  to  verbal  roots  it  forms 
verbals  with  passive,  less  often  with  active,  meaning;  e.g.  (entfam, 
tractable,  from  lenfen;  hieq\am,  flexible,  from  btegen;  \djtotiQ\am,  silent, 
from  fc^ttjcigen;  oufmerffam,  attentive,  from  outmcrfcn. 

16.  @e(tg,  derived  from  the  noun-suffix  fal  in  such  words  as  ttiib« 
(eUg,  sad,  from  J^rilbfol,  forms  adjectives  of  manner,  quality,  char- 
acter; e.  g.  foumfellg,  dilatory,  from  @aumfal;  mfl^fcUg,  toilsome,  from 
^{ii^fa(.  In  other  cases  the  ending  feUg  is  the  adjective  feUg,  happy, 
e.  g.  gottffUg,  godly,  happy  in  God,  In  glilcffelig,  happy,  from  obsolete 
®lil(ffa(,  the  independent  feUg  is  now  felt. 

391.  Adjectival  Prefixes.  These  are  in  general  the  same 
as  the  noun-forming  prefixes  mentioned  in  §  388.    Thus : 

1.  ^v^,  always  accented,  forms  absolute  superlatives,  mostly  with 
a  humorous  tinge;  e.  g.  crgfaul  =  fiugcrft  \anl,  extremely  lazy, 

2.  ®c,  besides  forming  several  adjectives  that  must  count  as  prim- 
itive words,  is  prefixed  to  adjectives  and  verbal  roots  with  a  force 
which  is  not  now  distinctly  felt  and  can  hardly  be  defined  in  general 
terms  (cf.  §396,  4);  e.g.  gcnng,  enough;  gcnau,  exact;  gcrerf|t,  right- 
eous,  from  rcc^t;  ^tixt\Xf  faithful,  from  treu;  gejc^cit,  clever,  from  \6)tU 
ben;  gcmSg,  conformable,  from  meffen;  genc^m,  acceptable,  from  ne^men. 

8.  ttti,  as  negative  prefix,  is  cognate  with  Eng.  un,  and  is  used  in 
much  the  same  way,  except  that  its  accent  is  variable.  If  the  basic 
adjective  is  not  derived  from  a  verbal  root,  nn  usually  has  the  chief 
stress;  e.g.  u'nru^lg,  uneasy;  u'nrlrf|tig,  incorrect;  u'nfruc^tbar,  un- 
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fruitful.  Notice,  however,  such  exceptions  as  une'nbUc^,  ir^nite;  ura^ 
gefieu'er,  uncanny^  prodigious.  The  same  principle  holds  if  the  basic 
adjective  is  derived  from  a  verbal  root,  but  is  not  a  verbal  in  bar,  tl(^, 
or  fam  ;  e.g.  u'ntxlj'6xt,  unheard  of ;  u'nangenc^m,  wnptecwanf ;  u'nbe^ 
quern,  uncomfortable.  Verbals  in  bar,  lid)  and  tam  generally  accent 
the  root-syllable  ;  e.  g.  unbc'nfbar,  unthinkable;  xm^tan'hlid), incredible; 
imbie'gfani;  iriflezible.  But  in  some  of  this  last  class  the  accent  is  un- 
settled ;  e.  g.  u'nDcr^ei^tirf),  or  unDerjei'^lic^,  unpardonable.  Observe 
finally  that  uu  may  form  negatives  to  which  there  is  no  corresponding 
positive  ;  e.  g.  unfa'glid),  unspeakable;  u'uDer^offt,  unhoped-for, 

4.  Ur,  always  accented,  has  the  same  force  as  in  nouns  ;  e.  g.  uratt, 
very  ancient. 

THE  DERIVATION  OF  VERBS 

392.  Primitive  Verbs.  All  verbs  that  are  derived  di- 
rectly from  a  inonosyllabic  root,  with  no  other  suffix  than 
the  usual  cii  of  the  infinitive,  must  count  as  primitive 
words.  Such  are  all  of  the  strong  verbs  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  older  weak  verbs ;  e.  g.  l)abcn,  have  ;  I)oten,  fetch  ; 
rcbcii,  talk, 

1.  It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  the  modern  en  of  the  inf.  repre- 
sents several  (liffei:ent  suffixes  of  the  older  language.  One  of  the  most 
common  of  thcKC  was  the  syllable  jan,  which  has  caused  umlaut  in  some 
stems  that,  under  the  above  definition,  would  have  to  be  regarded  as 
primitive  ;  e.  g.  f)'6rcu,  hear.,  goes  back  to  an  earlier  *hdr-jan. 

393.  Derivation  by  Umlaut.  Many  verbs  are  derived 
by  umlaut  of  the  root-vowel  from  verbal  roots,  nouns  and 
adjectives.  The  umlaut  is  due  to  the  old  suffix /a,  and  is 
not  always  marked  by  the  modern  sign  of  umlaut.  Thus 
we  have: 

1.  A  number  of  factitive  verbs  from  strong  roots,  but 
with  the  root-vowel  of  the  preterit,  less  often  that  of  the 
infinitive ;  e.  g.  trdnf en,  make  drink^  water,  cognate  with 
drench,  from  trinfen  ;  fiif^ren,  make  go,  lead,  from  fal^ren  ; 
h)enben,  make  turn,  from  h)inben  ;  legen,  make  lie,  lay,  from 
liegen  ;  fe^en,  make  sit,  set,  from  fi^cn ;  fallen,  make  faUy 
fell,  from  fallen. 
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a.  In  a  few  such  f  actitives  there  is  change  of  the  final  consonant ; 
e.  g.  a^cn,  make  eat^  etch,  from  effcn  ;  fc^ui^cn,  carve,  from  fd^neiben  ; 
beiitn,  macerate,  from  bcigcn,  bite;  fd^miicfcn,  adorn,  from  ft^micgcn,  lie 
smooth.  The  same  mode  of  formation  appears  in  the  weak  verb  totdtn 
awake  (transitive),  from  wadftn,  he  awake, 

2.  Numerous  derivatives  from  nouns  and  adjectives,  the 
umlaut  being  due  to  analogy,  or  to  the  fact  that  the  basic 
word  has  it ;  e.  g.  furd^ten,  fear,  from  gurd^t ;  fiijf en,  kiss, 
from  ^u^  ;  griinben,  founds  from  ©runb  ;  bdumen,  rear,  from 
93aum  ;  fd^lDdrjen,  blacken,  from  fc^h)arj ;  5ffnen,  open,  from 
offen  ;  grunen,  be  green,  from  grtin. 

394.  Denominatives  without  Umlaut.  A  verb  formed 
from  a  noun  or  adjective  is  called  a '  denominative.'  Many 
such  of  late  origin  are  formed  without  umlaut  by  simply 
adding  en.  They  are  mostly  intransitive.  Examples : 
^aufen,  dwelly  from  ^au§;  njurjeln,  he  rooted,  from  SBurjet; 
tanben,  land,  from  Sanb ;  altcrn,  age,  from  Sllter ;  franlen, 
he  ill  (cf .  frdnlen,  grieve)  ;  crftarfen,  grow  strong  (cf.  ftarfcn, 
strengthen). 

395.  Derivation  by  Suffix.  The  verbal  suffixes  are 
appended  to  the  root,  thus  forming  a  new  stem  which 
then  receives  the  n  or  en  of  the  infinitive.  The  most 
important  of  them  are  as  follows : 

1.  G^^  forms  a  very  few  intensives;  e.g.  ^orc^en,  hearken,  from 
^5rcn;  fc^nard^cn,  snore,  from  frf|uarren,  utter  a  harsh  sound, 

2.  @(  forms  iteratives,  often  with  diminutive  or  derisive  force,  from 
verbs,  nouns  and  adjectives ;  e.  g.  tangclu,  caper,  from  tan jcu,  dance ; 
griibein,  griib,  from  grabcu,  dig;  lac^cln,  smile,  from  lad)txi,  laugh; 
^iiflcin,  cou^h  slightly,  from  ^ftcn,  cough;  \ieht\n,  make  love,  '•spoon,'* 
from  Ucbcn;  ^anbf!n,  act,  trade,  from  §anb;  frdnfcln,  he  sickly,  from 
franf. 

3.  @r  forms  iteratives  and  intensives,  often  with  causative  force; 
e.  g.  platfd^ern,  spatter,  from  pfatfd^en,  splash ;  glimmcrn,  glimmer,  from 
g!immen,  shine ;  gogern,  linger,  from  ijic^cu,  draw ;  ftaubcrn  or  ft5bcrn, 

Jly  like  du^t,  from  ftauben.    In  several  verbs  of  this  formation  the 
root  is  onomatopoetic  and  does  not  appear  in  any  simpler  toY\si\  ^.^i^. 
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flilftent,  whisper;  raufpern,  clear  the  throat.  Different  is  the  eni  of 
verbs  derived  from  adjectives  (perhaps  comparatives)  in  er;  e.  g.  (ou* 
beru,  clearly  from  fauber;  Dcrgrofecvn,  enlarge,  from  grbfeer. 

4.  JJer,  always  accented,  is  of  foreign  origin,  being  derived  from 
Fr.  ir,  ier,  in  such  verbs  as  partir,  4tudier.  In  general  the  suffix  is 
attached  only  to  foreign  roots,  as  (lubieren,  study;  rcgicrcn,  rule;  etab* 
lieren,  establish;  telegrap^ieren,  telegraph.  In  a  few  cases,  however, 
the  base  is  German ;  e.  g.  budiftobleren,  spell,  from  ©u(^(labe;  floljle* 
ren,  strut,  from  ftol).  Verbs  in  ieren  are  very  numerous,  an  immense 
number  of  them  having  been  coined  unnecessarily.  The  present  tend- 
ency, at  least  in  dignified  writing,  is  to  discard  those  for  which  there 
are  good  native  equivalents ;  e.  g.  to  use  griinben  or  elnrl(^ten  for 
etabtleren;  aigcrn  for  Dejieren;  an!ilnblgcn  for  annonclcrcn,  etc. 

5.  3g^  as  verbal  suffix,  is  simply  the  adjectival  suffix  ig  applied  at 
first  in  such  cases  as  einigen,  unite,  from  einig,  or  mdgigen,  moderate, 
from  maftlg,  and  then  extended  by  analogy  to  stems  tiiat  have  no  ad- 
jective in  ig  ;  e.  g.  re Intgen,  dearwe,  from  rein;  bcnat^rlc^tigen,  ir^form, 
from  9^ad^rl(^t;  enblgeu,  end,  from  Snbe. 

6.  3cti  is  attached  to  several  pronouns  and  onomatopoetic  roots. 
The  verbs  in  gen  mean  to  utter  the  word  or  sound  denoted  by  the  base; 
e.  g.  bugen,  address  with  bu;  l^rjen,  address  with  l^r;  fic^gen,  groan,  say 
0(^;  \tvi\it\\,  sigh ;  jc^(ud)gen,  «o6. 

396.  Derivation  by  Prefix.  The  unaccented  insepa- 
rable prefixes  are  briefly  treated  in  Part  I,  §  208.  The 
account  there  given  is  amplified  in  the  following  para- 
graphs : 

1.  S3c,  i.  e.  bel  weakened  by  loss  of  stress,  is  thought  to  have  meant 
originally  by,  around,  on  all  sides,  as  in  befc^nelben,  cut  around,  trim, 
circumcise.  But  this  force  is  now  rarely  apparent.  Usually  when 
prefixed  to  a  verbal  root  be  has  intensive  or  perfective  force,  denoting 
thoroness  of  operation,  or  the  completed  effect  of  the  action  upon  an 
object;  e.g.  bcfrogcn, pZy  with  questions,  question,  from  frogen,  a>sk; 
befc^cn,  look  at  carefully,  inspect,  from  fe^cn;  begraben,  bury,  from 
grabcn,  dig;  bcftc^cn,  withstand,  insist,  from  jle^cn;  bebenfen,  consider, 
from  benten.  Often  the  difference  between  the  simple  verb  and  the 
compound  is  one  of  construction  rather  than  of  meaning ;  e.  g.  befoI« 
Qtn,  follow  (acc),  from  folgcn  (dat.);  bcad^ten,  heed  (ace),  from  ad^tm, 
(gen.,  or  acc.  with  auf). 

a.  Prefixed  to  nouns  he  forms  verbs  that  mean  to  provide  with, 
bestow,  convert  into,  that  which  is  denoted  by  the  stem;  e.  g.  bemSn^ 
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tetn,  mantle,  from  SWantet;  beeinflujfcn,  ir^uence,  from  Slnffug;  befreun* 
ben,  b^riend,  from  grcuub.  Some  of  these  derivates  have  the  suffix  er, 
others  ig;  e.g.  begeijtcrn,  inspire,  from  @eift;  bctjolfcrn,  people,  from 
S5oU;  beenblflcn,  terminate,  from  @nbc;  bc^crgigcn,  encourage,  from  ^crg* 
A  few  derivates  in  be,  from  nouns,  occur  only  in  the  pert  ppl.;  e.  g.  be* 
nac^bart,  neighboring,  from  Sf^ad^bar;  beja^rt,  along  in  years,  from  Sa^r. 
6.  Prefixed  to  adjectives  be  forms  verbs  that  mean  to  invest  with, 
or  put  in  operation,  the  quality  denoted  by  the  stem;  e.  g.  befeltgen, 
make  happy,  from  jcUg;  befa^igen,  make  capable,  authorize,  from  foljig. 
The  stem  may  be  a  comparative;  e.  g.  bercid^ern,  enrich,  from  reit^er; 
bcfovbcrn,  further,  from  Dorber. 

2.  C^itt^  weak  form  of  the  accented  ant,  in  3(nttt)ort,  meant  originally 
over  against,  in  return ;  cf .  entgetten,  re-pay,  re-quite.  As  prefixed  to 
verbal  roots  it  has  now  two  clearly  defined  uses.  First,  it  forms  in- 
ceptives  or  inchoatives  (denoting  the  beginning  of  an  action);  e.g. 
entblil^en,  blossom,  come  to  bloom,  from  btii^en;  eutgiinben,  kindle,  from 
giinben;  entfd^!afen,/aii  asleep,  from  fc^!afen.  Secondly,  it  denotes  sepa- 
ration or  removal,  involving  often  a  simple  undoing  or  reversal  of  the 
action  denoted  by  the  root;  e.  g.  eutge^cn,  escape,  from  ge^en;  entne^* 
men,  take  away,  borrow,  from  ne^nten;  entbedcn,  discover,  from  beden; 
cntbinben,  unfasten,  deliver,  from  blnben. 

a.  Prefixed  to  nouns  it  has  privative  force;  e.  g.  ent()aupten,  behead, 
from  §aupt;  entblattern,  deprive  of  leaves,  from  ^tatter;  entfd^ablgen, 
indemnify,  from  @(^abe.  Before  adjectives  that  contain  already  the 
idea  of  aloofness,  separation,  it  has  simply  factitive  force;  e.  g.  ent* 
fremben,  alienate,  from  fremb,  strange;  entblofeen,  expose,  from  blog, 
bare;  entSugern,  alienate,  from  auger,  outward. 

b.  Aside  from  its  inchoative  and  privative  use,  ent  forms  a  number 
of  verbs  in  which  the  force  of  the  prefix  is  dimly  felt,  the  compoimd 
differing  but  slightly  perhaps  from  the  simple  verb;  e.  g.  entbieten, 
offer,  from  bieten,  offer;  entrlc^ten,  set  right,  discharge  (a  debt),  from 
rid^ten,  set  right;  ent^aiten,  contain,  from  fatten,  hold. 

c.  The  three  verbs  empfangen  (empfa^en),  enipfe!)(en,  and  empfinben, 
contain  the  prefix  in  the  form  tmp,  ntf  having  become  mpf, 

3.  (&Xf  the  same  as  the  accented  ur  in  UrqueU,  ultimately  also  cog- 
nate with  anS,  out,  meant  originally  out,  forth,  to  the  end.  According 
as  it  looks  to  the  beginning  or  the  end,  it  forms,  from  verbal  roots:  (1) 
Intransitive  inchoatives;  e.  g.  erfle^en,  stand  forth,  arise,  from  fte^en; 
erbtii^en,  blossom,  from  bltt^en;  ertt)ad)en,  awaken  {come  into  the  state  of 
wakefulness  denoted  by  the  durative  n)ad)en).  (2)  Transitive  perfect- 
ives,  denoting  attainment  of  a  goal ;  e.  g.  erbenfen,  think  out,  excogi- 
tate, from  benfen;  erjagen,  hunt  down,  capture  by  hunting;  erfal^ren, 
erteben,  experience  (reach  by  going,  or  living) ;  erbetteln,  get  by  begging. 
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a.  Prefixed  to  adjectives  er  forms  inchoatives  and  factitives ;  e.  g. 
exixanUn,  faU  ill;  erblinben,  become  blind;  ermuntent,  make  cheerful, 
cheer  up ;  ernene nt,  renew ;  fi(^  erbreiflen,  make  one' 8  seif  bold,  prefvme. 
Cf .  also,  from  a  nounnstem,  ft^  ermannen,  make  one'' 9  self  a  man,  nerve 
one's  self. 

4.  %tf  called  by  the  Grimm  Dictionary,  which  devotes  some  eight- 
een pa^es  to  it,  ^  tlie  most  vironderful  v\rord  of  our  language,'  meant 
originally  with^  together,  Cf.  §  388,  4.  It  is  possibly  cognate  with 
Lat.  cum-,  con-,  co-.  The  radical  meaning  is  still  dimly  felt  in  getin> 
nen,  run  together,  curdle,  and  gefrieren,  cool  together,  freeze,  con-geal, 
(Cf.  the  nouns  ©ebrilber,  brothers,  belonging  together  in  family  or 
firm  ;  ©efa^rte, /eMoio-traccier,  etc.). 

a.  From  the  meaning  together  came  that  of  fitness,  appurtenance  ; 
e.g.  ^t\)txt\\f  belong  to;  gebii^ren,  b^;  gegiemen,  beseem, 

b.  Hence  also  the  perfective  force  of  ge  (cf.  Lat.  cor^io,  with 
fa^io);  e.g.  gctangcn,  arrive  at;  gerelt^cn,  reach  to,  suffice;  geraten, 
come  into;  genefen,  get  well;  geminnen,  gain.  Out  of  this  meaning 
grew  its  use  as  sign  of  the  perf.  pple.  (§  320,  1). 

c.  In  a  few  verbs  ge  has  durative  force,  denoting  a  permanent  or 
persistent  condition ;  e.  g.  ft(^  gebaren,  behave  one's  self;  gebenfen, 
think  of,  intend ;  geru^en,  please,  be  minded  (not  from  ru!)f n,  but  from 
an  obsolete  root  cognate  with  reck) ;  gebSren,  bear,  be  in  a  state  of 
bearing, 

d.  In  many  cases,  however,  the  force  of  ge  is  quite  indeterminate. 
Indeed  some  of  the  explanations  given  above  may  be  classed  as  doubt- 
ful, and  in  no  case  is  the  force  of  ge  very  distinctly  felt  even  by  edu- 
cated speakers.    In  glauben,  ®{\\df  @nabe,  it  appears  reduced  to  g. 

5.  Scr,  cognate  with /or  in  forgive,  at  first  meant /or<A,  away.  Like 
er  it  may  look  to  the  beginning  or  the  end,  and  forms,  accordingly : 
(1)  Verbs  that  denote  a  final  departure  or  removal  from  a  previous 
status;  e.g.  t)erge^cn,  pa««  away;  tjertrelben,  dfrive  out;  t)er{enben^ 
send  away,  despatch;  Dergiegen,  potir  out,  spill.  (2)  Perfectives  that 
denote  a  final  issue,  closing  up,  using  up,  or  wasting,  as  the  result  of 
the  action  ;  e.  g.  tjcrbtii^en,  go  out  of  bloom,  fade ;  Derbtuten,  bleed  to 
death;  freffen,  i.  e.  toereffen,  eat  up,  devour;  Dcrft^ttJlnbeu,  vanish;  uer* 
graben,  &ury;  tyexfieQtln,  seal  up ;  tyexhxaMdjen,  use  up ;  t)tx\p\tUn,  waste 
in  play, 

a.  Out  of  the  first  meaning  grows  that  which  simply  negatives  the 
meaning  of  the  basic  verb  (cf .  dis-pense  and  dis-unite) ;  e.  g.  Derbieten^ 
forbid,  from  bleten,  offer;  tjergeffen,  forget,  from  obsolete  Qt\\tn,get; 
Dedagcn,  r^use. 
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b.  The  final  issue  being  often  conceived  as  wrong,  \)tx  comes  to 
mean  amias^  torongly,  in  excess,  too  long ;  e.  g.  tittUlfXtn,  pervert  (give 
a  wrong  turn),  from  !el)ren,  turn;  Derfennen,  misjudge;  Derffl^ren,  lead 
astray,  seduce;  Derft^en,  sit  too  long;  berfc^lafen^  oversleep. 

c.  Prefixed  to  a  nomi  or  adjective  Der  has  factitive  force  ;  e.  g.  t)(r« 
gotben,  gild,  from  ®o(b;  t)er05ttern,  idolize,  from  @ott;  titxtxoi^m,  eter- 
milize ;  Deriangern/  make  longer,  from  longer. 

d.  In  some  cases  the  perfective  force  of  Der  is  so  weakly  felt  that 
the  compound  hardly  differs  appreciably  from  the  simple  verb ;  e.  g. 
uermeiben^  avoid,  and  meiben;  Derleugnen^  deny,  and  (eugneu. 

6.  ^tXf  without  cognate  in  modem  English,  means  a,8under,  apart, 
in  pieces;  e.g.  gerrei^en,  tear  in  pieces;  gertreten^  crush  by  treading; 
gerfaUen^  fall  to  pieces. 
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397.  The  Pronouns.  Of  the  derivation  of  pronouns 
there  is  little  to  be  said.  The  personal  pronouns,  as  also 
the  simple  possessives  and  demonstratives,  are  primitive 
words  formed  from  pronominal  roots.  The  amplified  pos- 
sessive-stems meinig,  beinig,  etc.,  have  the  adjectival  suflSx 
ig.  3)er)cIDe  is  a  compound  of  ber  and  fclD,  cognate  with 
seZ/,  which  was  sometimes  uninflected  in  older  German, 
but  is  now  always  inflected  with  the  sense  of  ETnglish  same, 

1.  Of  the  intensives  felber,  fetbfl^  the  former  is  a  stereotyped  nom. 
sing.  mas.  of  felb^  while  the  latter  comes  from  the  gen.  felbed  with 
excrescent  t^  due  perhaps  to  superlatives  in  f|. 

2.  The  relative  pronouns  are  of  secondary  origin,  ber  being  the 
demonstrative  ber,  and  melc^  the  interrogative  tot\&j,  which  is  from  the 
old  interrogative  stem  hva,  hve,  with  sufi^  lic^  =  like.  ^el(^  is  thus 
=  whair-like.  The  same  suffix  appears  in  fold^  =  so-like,  ^er  and  n)a9 
are  interrogatives,  the  r  being  the  ending  of  the  nom.  sing,  mas.,  and 
^f  representing  an  older  t  (cf.  Eng.  what),  that  of  the  neu. 

8.  The  indefinite  pronouns  are  either  primitive  words  (all,  anber, 
beibe,  jeb-,  man,  ulel),  compounds  of  such  (jemanb  =  je  -f-  man,  nlemaiib 
=  nie  -h  man,  jebermann  =  jebev  9Wanii),  or  they  have  adjectival  suf- 
fixes already  mentioned  (eiiilg,  etUc^,  jegtic^,  menlg,  nianc^,  which  is 
identical  with  maunig  in  mannigfoU). 
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898.  The  Particles  have  been  pretty  fully  treated,  with  respect  to 
their  derivation,  in  preceding  sections.  Those  adverbs  which  are 
simply  uninflected  adjectives  have,  of  course,  the  derivation  of  adjec- 
tives. On  the  adverbial  suffixes  (e)9,  tn^,  Iing9,  xoM9,  toti\t,  see 
§§873-4. 

1.  The  prepositions  and  conjunctions  are  mainly  of  adverbial  origin 
(§§  370,  378,  1).  For  the  derivation  of  those  prepositions  that  are  not 
primitive  words  consult  the  list  in  §  877.  The  conjunctions  are  either 
primitive  words  and  compounds  of  such,  or  they  have  the  derivation 
of  adverbs.  There  are  no  principles  of  derivation  applicable  to  them 
as  a  class.    The  same  is  true  of  the  interjections. 

WORD-COMBINATION 
COMPOUND  NOUNS 

399.  Of  Noun-Composition  in  General.  Two  or  more 
words  combined  into  one  and  used  substantively  consti- 
tute a  compound  noun.  The  last  element  is  nearly  always 
a  noun,  has  weak  stress  and  determines  the  gender  and 
declension  of  the  whole.  The  first  element  may  be  any 
part  of  speech ;  it  has  strong  stress  and  contains  the 
dominant  idea;  e.  g.  gra'd)tjirg,/m^/t^^mm;  ©d^ne'ttju^g, 
fast  train;  ©i')enbal)n'§(^ngelegenl)citcn,  railway-affairs. 

1.  A  few  compound  nouns  have  an  adjective,  adverb  or  phrase  as 
final  element;  e.g.  3a'l)rl)u' nbert,  cen^wn/;  2e'hmo'i:j\,  farewell ;  iRlm* 
nieriatt,  never-full  (of  a  glutton  or  toper);  ©tettbid^eln,  rendez-vous; 
@prlngiu8fe(b,  jump-c^W,  romp;  @Qrau«  (from  gar  au^),  ftniahing- 
stroke.  But  such  compounds  are  comparatively  rare  and  stand  apart 
from  the  ordinary  principles  of  composition. 

400.  Compounds  of  Noun  and  Noun  are  the  most  numer- 
ous class.  They  are  formed  in  German  much  more  freely 
than  in  English  and  hence  can  not  always  be  translated 
by  an  equivalent  compound.  The  important  facts  relating 
to  them  are  as  follows : 

1.  The  first  element  maybe  the  simple  stem — ^the  earliest 
mode  of  composition ;  e.  g.  §au§^err,  head  of  the  house  ; 
Siuci^l^anblunQ,  bookstore  ;  ^atexlaxvfe,  native  country. 
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a.  Observe,  however,  that  many  nouns  now  monosyllabic  once  had 
a  stem-sufi&z.  The  final  vowel  of  this  suffix,  becoming  t,  rendered  the 
*stem,*  for  the  purposes  of  composition,  in  some  cases  like  the  plu., 
with  which  it  later  became  confused ;  e.  g.  Xagebud^^  day-hook^  diary 
(not  day»^ok^  tho  it  looks  so) ;  ^unbefteuer,  dog4ax ;  ^Pferbeflelfd^, 
Iwrse-fleah.  In  S3rQUti8am,  bridegroom,  i.  e.  bride-man,  and  Sfiad^tiQall, 
nightingale,  i.  e.  night-ainger,  the  old  stem-suffix  persists  as  i. 

2.  More  often  the  first  element  is  the  genitive  singular  in 
(e)^,  (e)n,  or  the  genitive  plural  in  er,  en,  e ;  e.g.  ©eifte^fraft, 
intellectual  power  ;  Knabenalter,  boyhood  ;  ^rauenf  lofter,  nun- 
nery; ©eifterveid^,  spirit-realm;  ©dnfeftatt,  goose-pen;  SDldufes 
fra^,  damage  don»  by  the  gnawing  of  mice.  Possibly  the  last 
two  cases  should  come  under  1,  a,  above. 

a.  The  ending  (()d  of  mas.  and  neu.  nouns,  having  come  to  be 
felt  simply  as  a  connecting  link  in  compounds,  was  then  applied  also 
to  f  eminines,  which  would  not  take  it  as  separate  words ;  e.  g.  iithei'^ 
brief,  love-letter;  ©eburtstag,  birthday;  SBoljr^eltSllebf,  love  of  truth; 
gefluiigdmauer,  fortress-wall.  It  is  thus  now  quite  commonly  applied 
to  feminines  in  t,  Ijtit,  U\t,  fc^aft,  ung. 

b.  So,  too,  the  ending  en  may  be  added  to  fern,  nouns  in  the  sing. ; 
e.  g.  (S^renttJort,  word  of  honor ;  ©ounenaufgang,  sunrise.  But  these 
nouns  once  had  en  in  the  gen.  regularly.  In  other  cases  the  final  t  of 
a  fem.  in  e  is  dropped;  e.  g.  ©d^utle^rer,  school-teacher. 

3.  With  respect  to  its  meaning  the  first  element  may 
limit  the  second  in  almost  any  syntactic  relation.  Thus  it 
may  be  equivalent  to 

a.  An  appositive ;  e.  g.  ©ottmenfc^,  God-man;  ©ternbtume,  star- 
flower. 

b.  A  genitive,  which  may  be:  (1)  Partitive,. as  in  ianMttH, part 
of  the  land,  district.  (2)  Objective,  as  in  !£^ronbefteigung,  mounting  of 
the  throne;  ^aiferttJal)!,  imperial  election.  (3)  Subjective,  as  in  S3U^* 
fd^tag,  lightning-stroke.  (4)  Of  specification,  as  in  ©effll^lSmann,  man 
of  feeling.  (6)  Of  connection,  as  in  giirftenfo^n,  son  of  a  prince; 
SUieereSmetle,  wave  of  the  sea. 

c.  An  accusative,  as  in  (S(i^ul)mac^er,  shoemaker. 

d.  A  prepositional  phrase  denoting  purpose,  destination,  material, 
source,  instrument,  place,  manner,  etc.;  e.  g.  SSafferglaS,  glass  for 
water;  ^{xo\)\:ivit,  straw  hat;  greubetranen,  tears  of  joy ;  !Dampffc^lff, 
steamboat;  ^a\\ex^a\ixt,  journey  by  water ;  gu^^ol^al,  focsU^oXdiv^t. 
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4.  While  in  general  no  hyphen  is  needed  between  the  parts  of  a 
compound,  very  long  or  unusual  compounds  should  be  bisected  or 
trisected  for  the  convenience  of  Uie  eye ;  e.  g.  geuerDerfidfterungS* 
@efenid)aft,  fire-insuraiice  company;  ^erfonoI^^erfinberungS^iRodjtDei* 
fuiig,  report  on  changes  of  personnel.  But  there  is  no  fixed  rule  on 
this  subject 

401.  Compounds  of  Adjective  and  Noun.  The  adjective 
is  nil  inflected  and  the  compound  has  a  specific  meaning, 
different  from  that  which  would  be  given  by  the  inflected 
adjective  in  agreement  with  the  noun ;  e.  g.  Snugfrmi, 
young  (^unmarried)  wommi ;  ©cfjtDarjtualb,  Black  Forest; 
Sdtftabt,  old-town,  old  part  of  town;  Sauerfraut,  sauer- 
kraut ;  ^c((fcl)cr,  clairvoyant, 

a.  A  few  spurious  compounds  contain  an  inflected  adjective  in 
agreement ;  e.  g.  bie  ^o'lifleiuci'Ic,  tedium^  gen.-dat.  bcr  ?an0c(n)tt)ei(e; 
ba«  ©oljeltcb;  Song  of  Solomon,  be«  §o^euIicbe«,  bem  ^o^enllebe;  ber 
^o^cprtfftcr,  high-priest,  elii  ^oljerprlcftcv,  be«  ^ol)enprlefler«,  gtuel  ^t^t* 
prlefter;  ber  @e^etin(e)rat,  privy  counsellor,  ciu  @e^etm(er)rat,  be«  @e* 
^elm(eu)vQt^,  jiuei  @e()eim(e)rdte,  ble  @et)cim(en)ratc. 

1.  Substantive  adjectives  take  the  form  of  a  weak  gen.  plu.;  e.  g. 
Slrmeufteuer,  poor-ioa;;  ^\Qn!en^aii«,  house  for  the  sick,  hospital;  ^ti* 
Ugenfci^ftn,  saintly  halo. 

2.  Here  belong  also  compounds  of  numeral  and  noun;  e.  g.  Xxeitd, 
triangle;  ^Icrgefpann,  coach  and  four. 

402.  Compounds  of  Verb  and  Noun.  The  first  element 
is  the  simple  root,  sometimes  with  a  connecting  c,  which 
represents  an  earlier  stem-suffix  ;  e.  g.  (Sd)icJ3piiIt)er,  gtc7i' 
powder,  from  fd^ie^en,  shoot ;  JJcmituort,  ?io?m,  from  nem 
ncn ;  .f)6rfaal,  lecture-room^  from  \)bxm ;  Scfebud),  reading- 
hook,  from  Icfeit ;  §eifd)cfa^,  postulate,  from  I)ei)d)en. 

403.  Compounds  of  Particle  and  Noun  are  quite  numer- 
ous ;  e.  g.  Scituort,  assent,  from  \a  ;  Set^tjcit,  present  time^ 
from  je^t ;  giirtuort,  pronoun ;  9(nI)5I)e,  acclivity ;  S?orred)t, 
prerogative;  SKi^miit,  ill-humor;  Dber^aupt,  chieftain; 
Untetahkllmo^,  subdivision. 
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1.  Numerous  words  which  might  seem  at  first  sight  to  come  under 
this  head  are  not  compounds  of  particle  and  noun,  but  derivatives  of 
a  compound  verb;  e.  g.  ^tuggang,  exit,  from  au8gel)en;  2Bo{)(tQt,  ben^t, 
from  wo^ttun;  tibcqie^er,  overcoat,  from  iibergic^en. 

COMPOUND  ADJECTIVES 

404.  Noun  and  Adjective.  This  is  the  most  common 
type  of  compound  adjectivo.  The  first  element  may 
be  the  stem  or  the  genitive.  It  denotes  various  syntac- 
tic relations,  which  are  easily  understood.  Examples : 
geiftreici),  clever,  spiritual ;  geifte^arm,  intellectually  poor  ; 
^offnung^t)olI,  hopeful ;  menfct)cntcer,  devoid  of  men^  unin- 
habited; l^erjen^franf,  sick  at  heart;  arbeiti^fd^ig,  capable 
of  work, 

1.  Many  compounds  of  this  type  imply  comparison,  the 
first  element  being  intensive ;  e.  g.  riefengro^,  tall  as  a  giant^ 
gigantic;  bli^fd^nett,  quick  as  lightning  ;  ntorgenfd^on,  beauti- 
ful as  the  morning ;  blutarnt,  poor  to  the  very  blood,  very 
poor  (bat  it  may  also  mean  jooor  in  blood);  ^jubelna^,  soaking 
wet  (wet  as  a  poodle  emerging  from  the  water) . 

2.  The  second  element  may  be  a  participle  (sometimes  without  ge), 
the  first  denoting  the  object,  agent,  instrument,  or  some  adverbial 
relation;  e.g.  \)txiiexxtiitnb, heart-rending ;  gottoerlaffen,  God-forsaken; 
mtexnmQehen,  sea-girt ;  ^crggeUcbt,  deaWy  beloved;  grunbDerfe^rt,  radi- 
cally perverted ;  l^auSbadfcn,  home-baked,  homely. 

a.  ^exQe^^tn,  forgotten,  occurs  with  active  force  as  if  for  uergeffenb; 
e.  g.  pf(id^tuerge(fen,  cl^roergcffcu,  duty-forgetting,  honor-forgetting. 

405.  Adjective  (or  Adverb)  and  Adjective.  Compounds 
of  two  adjectives,  denoting  a  combination  of  the  two 
qualities,  are  quite  common.  The  first  has  the  stem-form 
and  is  thus  not  formally  distinguishable  from  an  adverb ; 
e.  g.  attbcutfcl),  old  German ;  totIfut)n,  foolhardy ;  l^eHgrun, 
bright  green, 

a.  Compounds  of  three  adjectives  also  occur;  e.g.  aItl)0(^b(Utfc^, 
Old  Ulgh  German  ;  rotlDeigblau,  red  white  and  6iue. 
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1.  In  sach  a  compound  as  ebfl^flumm  (G.),  tho  we  can  hardly  trans- 
late it  except  by  nobly  rnute^  ebel  is  not  a  true  adverb.  Where  the 
first  element  is  an  adverb  the  second  is  a  participle;  e.  g.  neubadfen, 
neuhbaked;  f^alhwad^Un,  hoUf-groion ;  f^tiiqtiitht,  fervently  loved ;  ^odf* 
ge^riefen,  highly-praised. 

2.  A  noun  with  preceding  adjectival  modifier  is  converted  into  a 
compound  adjective  by  means  of  the  suffixes  ig,  ifc^,  Md^,  both  elements 
taking  the  stem-form;  e.g.  einciugig^  one-eyed;  ottmoblfd^,  old-faah- 
ioned ;  frembfprad^Uc^,  pertaining  to  foreign  langua^fea.  The  usual  suf- 
fix is  tg. 

406.  Other  Types  of  Compound  Adjective  occur,  but  are 
less  common.     Thus  the  first  element  may  be : 

1.  The  pronoun  felbfl;  e.  g.  fcIbflDerflonbdd^,  obvious, 

2.  A  verbal  root;  e.  g,  Uxnti^viq,  eager  to  learn ;  beufmiirbig,  memor- 
able. 

3.  A  particle ;  e  g.  anfleUig,  hundy ;  abl^olb,  ungracious. 


OTHER   COMPOUNDS 

407.  The  Composition  of  Verbs,  the  subject  being  bound  up  with 
that  of  conjugation,  has  been  fully  treated  in  preceding  sections.  For 
inseparable  composition  see  §§  206-8  and  396 ;  for  compounds  of 
separable  particle  and  verb,  §§  210-12  and  341  ;  for  compounds  of 
adjective  and  verb,  or  noun  and  verb,  §§  218  and  842 ;  for  compounds 
of  compounds,  §§  214  and  843. 

408.  Compound  Particles  generally  accent  the  second 
element.  A  compound  adverb  may  consist  of  (1)  noun 
+  adverb,  as  ^ttoman^^,  upstream ;  {2)  adverb  (preposi- 
tion) +  adverb,  as  fofo'rt,  at  once ;  ba^i'n,  thither ;  um^c'r, 
round  about ;  uberau'^,  altogether;  juglei'dj,  at  the  same 
time;  (3)  preposition  +  case,  as  uGerl^au'pt,  in  general; 
Dorl^a'nbcn,  at  handy  extant ;  inbe'ffen,  meanwhile. 

a.  But  the  first  element  receives  the  accent  if  it  is  a  pronoun  or 

adjective,  or  if  it  is  formed  by  means  of  one  of  the  adverbial  suffixes; 

e.  g.  bc'mgemag,  accordingly ;  be'rgeflalt,  in  suc^  loay ;  niet'netmegen, 

on  my  account;  a'flerblngS,  to  be  sure;  neu'erbingS,  recently;  a'nbern* 

faU^,  in  the  other  event;  Do'rmUtaft«,  forenoons;   ju'jf]^fub«,  visibly; 
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tei'tlveife,  partly.  Some  other  exceptions  occur ;  e.  g.  au'gerl^atb,  and 
other  compounds  of  Ijaih,  I'rgenbtDO,  be'nnod^.  C^l'nmot,  means  once 
(and  no  more) ;  elnmo'I,  once  [japon  a  time),  just. 

1.  Compound  prepositions  consist  of  preposition  -f  case  ;  e.  g.  an* 
fla'tt,  instead;  Info'Ige,  in  consequence  of.  S3lnnen  is  a  compound  of 
bei  and  the  adverb  innen.    For  others  consult  the  list  in  §  877. 

2.  Compound  conjunctions  consist  of  two  adverbs  or  of  conjunction 
-f  adverb  ;  e.  g.  tplftDol)!,  altJw;  fobatb,  as  soon  as;  obgteld^,  obwo^l, 
attJw.  '^imtiU  archaic  for  becaiise,  is  the  adverbial  ace.  bie  SeU(e)^ 
ths  while. 

THE  SENTENCE 

409.  Since  the  analysis  of  the  sentence  and  the  nomenclature  ap- 
plicable thereto  are  the  same  for  German  as  for  English,  a  brief  treat- 
ment of  the  subject  in  its  general  aspects  will  be  sufficient. 

410.  The  Simple  Sentence  consists  of  a  single  subject 
and  a  single  verb,  each  perhaps  with  modifiers.  The 
subject  is  always  a  noun  or  pronoun.  The  modifier  of 
the  subject  may  be :  article,  attributive  adjective,  limit- 
ing genitive,  adnominal  phrase,  appositive  (appositional 
predicate)  and  sometimes  an  adverb.  The  modifiers  of 
the  verb  may  be :  object,  predicate  adverb,  dependent 
infinitive. 

1.  With  respect  to  its  form  the  simple  sentence  is  either 

(1)  assertive,  as  et  l^at  bad  3'^"  erreid^t,  he  has  reached  the  goal ; 

(2)  interrogative,  as  ^at  er  bad  '^\t\  erreid^t  ?  (8)  optative- 
imperative,  as  m5ge  er  bad  3'^'^  erreid^en,  may  he  reach  the 
goal,  or  et  bel^alte  bad  ^\i\  m  9luge,  let  him  keep  the  goal  in 
view.  To  these  may  be  added  (4)  the  exclamatory  type, 
which,  however,  may  have  the  dependent  form ;  e.  g.  lt)ie 
fc^nett  er  bad  ^\i\  erreid^t  ^at !  how  quickly  he  has  reached  the 
goal !     Cf .  §  413,  1,  h. 

a.  An  initial  verb  with  following  bod^  renders  an  assertive  sentence 
emphatic;  e.g.  Ifl  bocft  bie  @tabt  tvle  gc!e!)rt  (G.)»  really  th£  city  is  as 
if  swept.     Cf.  §419,  5. 

b.  Any  of  the  above  forms  may  be  negatived  by  the  adverb  ntd^t. 
As  in  English,  double  negation  is  now  regarded ^i&NxAi^t  ^\A\£s\^%ss^.> 
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matical,  but  it  is  common  in  the  spoken  language  and  is  found  abun- 
dantly in  the  best  literature  of  all  periods;  e.  g.  e9  ifl  aU  ^fitte  niemanb 
iud)t«  511  treiben  (G.)»  ^^  '«  ^*^  if  ^^  '^'i^  '^^  anything  to  do;  nur  fein 
&At>  \)at  fte  itici^t  (Lw),  only  she  fuisn't  any  money.  See  the  multitude 
of  examples  in  the  Grimm  Dictionary,  under  fein. 

c.  A  pleonastic  iilc^t  may  occur  (1)  in  exclamatory  sentences,  (2) 
in  dependent  clauses  after  a  verb  of  denying,  doubting,  forbidding, 
hindering,  or  the  like,  and  (3)  after  a  comparative ;  e.  g  from  Gleim, 
toit  mutiter  war  fie  nid^t !  how  lively  she  was  I  i.e.  what  degree  of  live- 
liness did  she  not  exhibit?  tpie  fdftmer  finb  ntd^t  blc  9WitteI  gu  ermerben 
(G.)'.  how  hard  the  means  are  to  obtain!  Id^  witt  gtuar  ni(f)t  Uufliien,  ba§ 
on  biffcii  SBilc^ern  nlci^t  niond^e^T  gu  Derbcfffrn  fein  fottte  (L.),  I  will  not 
deny  that  many  things  in  these  books  might  be  capable  of  improvement; 
\otx  gitJftfelt,  ba6  lt)r  nid^t . . .  bie  ©rogmut  felber  felb  (L.)?  viho  doubts 
that  you  are  magnanimity  itself?  ba«  Ift  foflar  unenblld)  iDa^rer  ote  i^r 
e8  felbft  nid)t  einpfiubet  (G.),  tJiat  is  indeed  infinitely  mx)re  true  thanyou 
yourself  feel.  This  last  usage  is  due  to  French  influence  and  has  now 
gone  out  of  vogue. 

411.  The  Compound  Sentence  consists  of  two  or  more 
simple  sentences  co-ordinately  connected ;  e.  g.  bie  S!unft 

ift  lang,  uub  lurj  ift  unfer  Se6cn  (G.),  art  is  long  and  our 
life  is  short. 

a.  A  sentence  consisting  of  two  connected  subjects  with  one  verb, 
or  of  two  verbs  with  one  subject,  may  be  classed  as  *  partly  compound/ 

1.  The  conjunctions  that  unite  the  members  of  a  compound  sen- 
tence are  the  general  connectives  (§  379)  and  the  adverbial  conjunc- 
tions (§  380). 

412.  The  Complex  Sentence  consists  of  two  sentences, 
one  of  which  is  subordinate  to  some  word  in  the  other ; 
e.  g.  ic^  fcl)e  nicl)t,  iuaruni  bu  fragft,  /  do  not  see  ivhy  you 
ask.  The  important  characteristic  of  the  dependent  clause 
is  the  final  position  of  the  verb. 

1.  A  clause  may  be  dependent  in  fact  without  being  so  in  form ; 
<^- g-  gefci^rieben  fte^t:  im  3(nfang  njor  bQ«  SBort,  it  is  written:  in  the 
beginning  was  the  word. 

2.  Every  dependent  clause  performs  the  function  of  a  substantive, 
an  adjective,  or  an  adverb.     We  have  to  do,  therefore,  with  three 

kinds  of 
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413.  Substantive  Clauses  are  introduced  by  baf],  a  rela- 
tive pronoun,  or  an  indirect  interrogative.  The  latter 
may  be  either  an  interrogative  pronoun,  a  compound  of 
\vo,  or  one  of  the  conjunctions  ob,  tuann,  tuie,  too,  rarely  afe. 

1.  The  clause  may  be  subject,  object  (of  verb  or  prepo- 
sition), predicate,  or  appositive ;  e.  g.  toa^  iDirflid^  ift,  if^  t)ers 
niinftig,  what  is  real  is  rational ;  h)ie  fie  bie  9lugen  nieberfd^Iagt, 
\jqX  tief  \\i)  in  ntein  §erj  ge^jrdgt  (G.),  lier  way  of  casting  down 
her  eyes  has  impressed  itself  deeply  on  my  heart  /  id^  fiil^Ie 
iDol^I,  ba^  mid^  ber  §err  nut  fd^ont  (G.),  I  feel  sure  that  you 
are  only  sparing  me;  bu  bift  am  ®nbe — Xoa^  bu  bift  (G.),y(m 
are  after  all — what  you  are;  er  funbigt,  tUfXii  ba^  er  eg  hjei^, 
he  sins  without  knowing  it ;  ber  ©a^,  ba^  atte  9Kenf(^en  gleid^ 

finb,  the  proposition  that  all  men  are  equal, 

a.  As  to  the  mode  and  tense  of  object-clauses,  see  §§  860-61. 

h.  The  omission  of  the  verb  before  object^clauses  with  tt)a«,  Xo\t, 
ItJaS  filr,  has  given  rise  to  exclamatory  sentences  of  dependent  form ; 
e.g.  n)Q8  bu  nlci^t  alleS  gu  eqa^Ien  ^afl  (G.)!  wJuit  all  haven't  you  to 
tell!  tvie  alleS  fid^  gum  ©angen  xoeht  (G.)  I  how  everything  weaves  itself 
into  a  whole  I  But  exclamatory  sentences  do  not  by  any  means  always 
have  this  form.  Cf .  Goethe's  tt)te  WtW  \6)  bid)  I  Wie  bU(f t  beln  ?(uge  I 
tvie  Itebft  bu  mic^ ! 

c.  A  substantive  clause  is  often  anticipated  by  a  compound  of  ba; 
e.  g.  ber  SBert  ber  (Srfinbuug  befle^t  barin,  bog  fie  iiberaH  aunjenbbar  i|l, 
the  value  of  the  inversion  consists  therein  that  it  is  universally  appli- 
cable. So  a  bog-clause  may  follow  an  interjection  ;  e.  g.  ocl^ !  bag  bie 
aWeufdften  fo  ungliidfUd^  fmb  (G.) !  alas,  that  people  are  so  unfortunate  I 

d.  Clauses  with  al8  ob,  or  a(8  with  inversion  (§  369,  3,  a),  while 
f  ormaUy  adverbial,  sometimes  have  substantive  character ;  e.  g.  bamit 
@ie  nid^t  olouben,  aid  ^anbelte  id)  iibereilt  (G.),  that  you  may  not  believe 
that  I  acted  overhastily. 

414.  Adjective  Clauses  modify  a  noun  or  pronoun  and 
are  introduced  by  a  relative  pronoun,  a  compound  of  tt)0 
(rarely  ba),  or  one  of  the  conjunctions  al^,  ba,  luann  (rare), 
tucnn,  tvk,  \vo;  e.  g.  ber  &oit,  ber  ©ifcn  tuadjfen  Ucfe  (Arndt\^ 
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the  God  who  caused  iron  to  grow ;  ben  Iic6*  id^,  bcr  UnmSg- 
lid^e^  bcgcl)rt  (G«)»  ^  ^^^'^  ^*^  ^^^  desires  the  impossible  ; 
man  bur^fud^te  aCe  Crtcr,  Xoo  grembc  ioo^ncn  fonntcn  (S.), 

all  places  where  strangers  might  dwell;  bic  3^itcn,  ba  id^ 
no(^  fcIDft  im  SBerbcn  Xoax  (G.),  the  time  when  I  myself  was 
still  growing, 

415.  Adverbial  Clauses  either  define  an  adverb  or  limit 
the  verb  of  the  main  sentence.  They  are  introduced  by 
the  subordinating  conjunctions  and  may  be  classified  as 
follows  (see  §  381  for  further  examples  and  comments). 

1.  Local,  introduced  by  njo  and  its  compounds,  rarely  by  ba;  e.  g. 
bicibt,  njo  l^r  jelb,  remain  where  you  are;  iiberall,  tt)ol)in  meln  gug  vxx6) 
trug  (S.),  everywhere  where  my  feet  carried  me. 

2.  Temporal,  introduced  by  ate,  bcDor,  biS,  ba,  el^e,  Inbem,  lnbe« 
nad^bem,  jelt(bem),  fobalb,  folange,  fo  oft,  njanu  (archaic),  itjenn,  ttJd^renb, 
tt)le,  mo  and  its  compounds ;  e.  g.  bamal«  fd^len  cr  mlr  geiuaubt,  al«  \6) 
Hn  no(^  nic^t  Derftaub  (G.),  dt  that  time  he  seemed  to  me  clever  when  I 
did  not  yet  understand  him ;  blclbt  boc^,  bl«  mcine  SBlrtlu  fommt(S.), 
remain^  won't  you^  until  my  wife  comes. 

3.  Conditional,  introduced  by  al«  with  inversion  (§  869,  3,  a),  aid 
ob,  al8  mcnn,  e«  jei  benn  ba6  (§  356, 1,  a),  fafl«,  Im  gaUe  bag,  fo  (archaic), 
ttjenn  ;  e.  g.  tvir  fbnnten  Die!,  mcnn  ttJir  gufammenftilnben  (S.),  we  could 
do  much  if  we  stood  together.  For  the  mode  of  conditional  clauses 
see  §  359. 

a.  As  a  variety  of  conditional  clause  we  may  regard  the  restrictive 
clause  introduced  by  inttJicferii,  InttJletveit,  fofent,  fomett,  ttjofent;  e.  g 
er  e^rt  btc  SBlffcnft^aft,  fofern  fie  niifet  (G.),  he  honors  science  so  far  as 
it  is  useful. 

b.  A  conditional  clause  is  often  thrown  into  the  form  of  an  inter- 
rogative sentence ;  e.  g.  o,  gibt  e«  ©elfler  in  ber  !?uft  (G.),  O,  if  there 
are  spirits  in  the  air. 

4.  Concessive,  introduced  by  obgteid^,  obfrf)on,  obtt)ob(,  ob  gtuar,  fo  -f- 
adverb  or  adjective,  ttjeim  andj,  ttJenngleic^,  ttjcnn  fd^on,  ttJlettJO^t,  toit 
and},  tro^bem  bag,  ungead)tet  bag;  e.g.  ge^orci^en  nnU  id),  ob  ic^  gleid^ 
^ier  nod^  mand^c«  fagcn  fonnte  (G.),  I  will  obey,  tho  I  might  say 
much  on  this  point ;  fo  gut  man  iDci^It,  fann  man  [t6)  bod)  bctriigen,  Aoto- 
ever  well  one  chooses  (tho  one  choose  ever  so  well),  one  may  be  mistaken. 
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a.  Concession  can  be  expressed  by  simple  inversion  with  following 
flteld^,  and^,  fc^on,  unb  (§  879, 4,  a) ;  e.  g.  ift  gleid^  ble  3a^l  nlc^t  DoU  (S.), 
altfu)  the  number  is  not  complete;  unb  foUf  tx  o,vl6)  ftrauc^etn  itberall  (S.), 
and  tho  he  should  stumble  everywhere, 

6.  Causal,  introduced  by  ba,  Inbem,  totH,  gumat  (ba);  e.  g.  l(^  farm 
frdl)(i(^  fd^eibeii,  ba  meine  ^ugen  biefen  Za^  gefe^en  (S.))  /  can  depart 
happy,  since  my  eyes  have  seen  this  day, 

6.  Proportional,  introduced  by  jf,  je  nac^bem,  tt)le;  e.  g.  je  el^er  bu 
gu  and  guriicte  te^rft^  ie  fc^bner  mirfl  bu  un9  tt)ill!ommen  fein  (G.),  the 
sooner  you  return  to  us,  etc. 

7.  Comparative,  introduced  by  ai9,  toit,  g(cl(^ttJle,  fottJle;  e.  g.  ber 
trdge  @ang  b(9  ^rieged  tat  bent  ^5nig  ehtn\o\)itt  ^^aben,  a(9  er  ben  9tes 
beUen  ^orteil  brac^te  (S.)*  the  slow  progress  of  the  war  injured  the  king 
just  as  much  as  it  prqfUed  the  rd)els;  Vofc  fe^t  bte  ©ad^en,  Xo\t  man  bie 
@ac^en  eben  fie^t  (G.)f  yoy>  see  things  as  people  do  just  see  them. 

a.  The  clauses  with  al9  ob,  al9  menu,  classed  above  as  conditional, 
are  strictly  a  combination  of  comparative  and  conditional. 

b.  Where  the  verb  is  the  same  in  both  clauses,  it  is  often  omitted 
in  the  second,  just  as  in  English ;  e.  g.  bu  nimmfl  e«  ^b^er,  a(«  Ic^  felbfl 
(e«  ne^me)  (G.),  you  take  it  more  seriously  than  I  myself, 

8.  Final,  denoting  purpose,  and  introduced  by  bag,  bamtt,  auf  bag 
(archaic);  e.g.  (t(t  ^etm  mtt  forgenber  <BttU,  bamtt  er  bie  f^rtft  nid^t  Der^ 
\t\)U  (S.),  hurries  home  with  anxious  hearty  in  order  that  he  may  not 
fail  to  be  on  time, 

9.  Consecutive,  denoting  result,  and  introduced  by  bag,  usually 
with  preceding  fo,  ber  Slrt,  bergeflalt,  etc.;  e.  g.  ber  SBlnb  ttje^te  fo  \taxt, 
bag  mir  faum  rubern  fonnten,  t?ie  wind  blew  so  hard  that  we  could  scarcely 
row, 

a.  The  peculiar  use  of  the  bag-clause  after  a  comparative  or  gu 
(§  367,  5,  a)  grew  out  of  an  ellipsis  of  fo  ;  i.  e.  er  t|l  grbger  (gu  grog), 
a(8  bag  ber  9ielb  l^ni  fc^aben  (5nnte,  he  is  too  great  for  envy  to  injure  him, 
stands  for  er  tfi  grbger  a(«  fo  grog,  bag,  etc. 

WORD-ORDER 

416.  Types  of  Word-Order.  We  have  to  distinguish 
three  types  of  woi*d-order  according  as  the  finite  verb 
occupies  second  place,  first  place,  or  last  place,  in  relation 
to  other  elements  of  the  sentence. 
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a.  Essentially,  then,  the  subject  of  word-order  is  all  bound  up  in 
the  position  of  the  finite  verb.  This  is  the  basis  of  classification  and 
the  point  which  should  receive  the  learner's  attention  before  every- 
thing else. 

1.  That  arrangement  in  which  the  finite  verb  occupies 
second  place  may  be  called  the  assertive  order.  It  presents 
two  cases.  If  the  subject  j)recede8,  as  in  er  ift  ba,  we  have 
the  normal  order.  If  an  adjunct  of  the  verb  precedes,  thus 
requiring  the  subject  to  follow  the  verb,  as  in  ba  ift  tx,  we 
have  the  bwerted  order. 

a.  The  terms  ^normar  and  inverted'  are  used  in  a  somewhat 
conventional  sense.  It  is  not  to  be  understood  that  the  order  er  if!  ba 
is  either  more  ancient  or  more  common  than  the  order  ba  ifi  er.  From 
the  German  point  of  view  there  would  be  no  serious  impropriety  in 
taking  the  latter  as  the  starting-point,  and  regarding  the  former  as  an 
*  inversion.'  Indeed,  some  recent  grammarians  ignore  this  distinction 
entirely  and  call  every  sentence  *  normal '  in  which  the  finite  verb 
occupies  s(^cond  place.  It  is,  however,  convenient  for  some  purposes 
to  keep  tlie  term  *  inversion '  in  its  traditional  sense. 

2.  That  arrangement  in  which  the  finite  verb  occupies 
first  place,  as  in  ift  er  ba,  may  be  called  the  interrogative 
order,  tho  its  use  is  not  confined  to  interrogative  sentences. 

3.  That  arrangement  in  which  the  finite  verb  occupies 
last  place,  as  in  (ic^  h)ci^  nic^t)  ob  er  ba  ift,  being  character- 
istic of  dependent  clauses,  may  be  called  the  dependent 
order. 

417.  The  Normal  Order  is  used  for  independent  assert- 
ive sentences  in  which  no  other  element  precedes  the 
subject  in  order  of  thought.  The  arrangement  is :  first, 
the  subject  and  its  modifiers;  second,  the  finite  verb; 
third,  the  adjuncts  of  the  verb ;  last,  the  non-finite  part 
of  the  verb.  Examples :  ber  @d)afcr  pu^te  fid)  gum  S^anj 
(G.),  the  shepherd  dressed  himself  for  the  dance ;  \>0i^  engc 
Sebeu  ftet)t  mir  gar  iuct)t  an  (G.),  the  narrow  life  does  not 
suit  me  at  all;  \\)x  \)ahi  \\)\\  treutic^  cingefuugen  (G.),  you 
have  faithfully  sung  him  to  sleep. 
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1.  Observe  that  in  the  normal  order  the  finite  verb  must 
have  second  place ;  no  adjunct  of  the  verb  may  intervene 
between  it  and  the  subject.  Thus,  where  English  says  / 
really  believe,  he  soon  returned,  etc.,  German  says  id^  glaube 
mirfUci^,  er  fe^rte  balb  juriicf. 

a.  A  few  words  are  excepted  from  this  rule,  namely :  aber,  quite 
frequently;  aiic^,  when  its  force  falls  on  the  preceding  subject;  some- 
times also  bo(^,  inbeffen,  jebod^/  bagegen,  tio^bem,  udmUc^,  a(fo,  and  a 
few  others;  e.g.  boS  olfo  luar  be8  ^ube(8  ^ern  (G.),  so  that  was  the 
kernel  of  the  poodle.  Other  exceptions  may  occur  in  case  of  phrases 
possessing  a  quasi-adnominal  character ;  e.  g.  9JiorIet),  in  fciner  engli* 
Ici^en  ?iterQturgf(d)t(i^tc,  fugt  Stngoben  . . .  bei  (Scherer),  Morley,  in  his 
History  of  English  Literature,  adds  statements,  etc.  So  very  often  in 
poetry,  which  cares  little  for  rules  of  order;  e.  g.  bcr  attt  3Binter,  In 
jeincr  @ci^tt)ad)e,  ^jog  [x6)  in  raul)c  S3ergc  juriidf  (G.),  Old  Winter,  in  his 
weakness,  has  retired,  etc. 

h.  There  is,  however,  no  limit  to  the  number  of  words,  phrases  and 
even  clauses,  which  may  precede  the  finite  verb,  provided  that  they 
all  belong  to  the  subject  and  so  form  one  element  of  the  sentence;  e.  g. 
^onig  Oofob  t)on  (Snglanb,  ber  gleid^giiUig  gugefe^en  \:i(iiitf  mie  fein  @tbam 
bic  bo^mifd^e  ^rone  Derlor,  ermad^tc  au«  fetner  gu^IIofigfclt  (S.),  King 
James  of  England,  who  had  looked  on  indifferently  while  his  son-in-law 
lost  the  Bohemian  crown,  awoke  from  his  apathy. 

2.  The  non-finite  part  of  the  verb  (i.  e.  the  infinitive  or 
participle  of  a  compound  tense,  or  an  adverb  that  has  be- 
come so  .closely  associated  with  the  verb  as  to  form  a  part 
of  it,  under  the  name  of  a  *  separable  prefix ')  comes  last, 
a  participle  preceding  an  infinitive ;  e.  g.  cr  reift  morgen  ab, 
he  departs  to-viorrow  ;  cr  iuirb  morgcn  abrcifcn,  he  wUl  depart 
to-morrow ;  er  ift  fd^on  abgcreift,  he  has  already  departed ;  er 
hJtrb  Xooiji  fd^on  abgereift  fein,  he  has  probably  departed  already, 

3.  As  to  the  adjuncts  of  the  verb  (object,  predicate-word, 
adverb),  these  are  arranged  after  the  finite  verb  in  accord- 
ance with  principles  to  be  explained  below  (§  421-4).  The 
arrangement  of  these  elements  is  the  same  in  all  three  (or 
four)  types  of  word-order. 

4.  While  the  normal  order  is  most  common  in  assertive 
sentences,  it  is  also  frequently  used  for  imperative  senten- 
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ces ;  e.  g.  et  fte^e  f eft  unb  f e^e  ^iet  jid^  urn  (6.),  let  him  stand 
fast  and  look  ahout  him  here, 

418.  The  Inverted  Order  is  used  for  independent  assert- 
ive sentences,  in  wliich  some  adjunct  of  the  verb  conoies 
first  in  order  of  thought.  The  arrangement  is  the  same 
as  in  the  normal  order,  except  that  the  subject  follows  the 
verb  instead  of  preceding  it;  e.  g.  ben  Ofittcrn  glcid^'  id^ 
nidjt  (G.),  /  am  not  like  the  gods;  ungcm  l^b^  id^  baig 
©aftrcd^t  aiif  (G.),  /  do  not  like  to  re/use  hospitality  ;  bod^ 
ift  c^  jebcm  eingcborcn  (G.),  yet  it  is  natural  to  every  one. 

a.  The  element  put  first  may  be  an  adverb,  object,  predicate-word, 
or  a  part  of  the  verb  itself.  The  initial  position  does  not  necessarily 
imply  emphasis  any  more  than  in  the  case  of  the  subject.  In  talk  it 
simply  reflects  the  order  in  which  the  thought  presents  itself  to  the 
speaker's  mind.    In  studied  writing  it  may  be  a  matter  of  style. 

1.  Observe  then  that  when  an  adjunct  of  the  verb  begins 
the  sentence,  the  finite  verb  itself  must  have  second  place : 
neither  the  subject  nor  any  second  adjunct  may  intervene 
before  the  verb.  Where,  then,  English  says  true  it  is ; 
money  I  have  7iot ;  evidently  you  are  wrong  ;  heautifid  to  he 
sure  she  is  not^  German  must  say :  XocifX  ift  e^ ;  ®elb  l^abe  id^ 
nid^t ;  offenbar  ^aben  Sie  unred^t ;  fd^on  ift  fte  freilid^  nid^t. 

a.  An  exception  to  this  rule  Is  permitted  in  the  case  of  bod^,  jo, 
ndmtid^^  and,  in  general,  of  any  adverb  which  is  separated  by  a  pause 
from  what  follows  and  hence  is  not  felt  as  beginning  the  sentence;  e.  g. 
bo(^  t)ie(  ift  mir  bemufet  (G.),  yet  much  is  known  to  me;  gemlg,  Albert  ifl 
ber  befte  3Kenf(i^  unter  bent  ^tmmel  (G.),  certainly^  Albert  is  tfie  best  man 
under  the  sun.  The  same  principle  applies  also,  of  course,  to  inter- 
jections; e.g.  fiirtraljr!  e8  ift  fe^r  itjol^i  getan  (G,),  forsooth,  it  is  very 
well  done.  To  bring  a  word  under  this  exception  it  is  not  necessary 
that  the  separating  pause  be  written.  Thus  in  the  last  two  examples 
Goethe  actually  wrote:  gettJlg  Stlbert  ift,  and  furtt)al)r  e8  ifl. 

b.  For  a  similar  reaaon  the  general  connectives,  unb,  aber,  aUein, 
fonbem,  benn,  and  entit)cber  . .  .  ober,  precede  the  subject  without  caus- 
ing inversion;  they  are  not  felt  as  adjuncts  of  the  verb,  but  simply  as 
connecting  links. 
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c.  Excepted  from  the  rule,  again,  are  initial  adverbs  the  force  of 
which  is  felt  with  the  subject  rather  than  with  the  verb;  e.  g.  and)  id), 
I  too;  felbfl  ber  ^ontg,  even  the  king;  nur  ber,  only  he, 

d.  From  the  general  principle  stated  above  it  follows  that  a  sentence 
should  not  begin  with  two  adverbs,  unless  they  are  so  connected  as  to 
form  in  reality  but  one  element  of  the  sentence;  e.  g.  ben  anbem  Wlov^ 
gen  mar  (eibet  bad  magifc^e  @eriifl  n^teber  t)erf(i^n)unben  (G.)*  the  next 
morning,  alas,  the  magic  stage  had  again  disappeared.  Here  one  could 
not  say  ben  anbem  iU^orgen  leiber  n^ar^  nor  (eiber  ben  anbem  iDlorgen 
mar,  tho  it  would  be  permissible  to  say  ben  anbern  SWorgen,  lelber,  mar, 
since  the  pause  makes  (etber  parenthetical  and  thus  deprives  it  of  the 
character  of  a  direct  adjunct  of  mar  tierjt^munben.  On  the  other  hand, 
connected  adverbs  count  as  one  element;  e.  g.  gegen  ^benb  urn  bie  ht» 
fllmmte  ^txi  morb  SBtl^elm  abge^ott  (G.),  toward  evening  at  the  appointed 
time  they  called  for  Wilhelm, 

• 

2.  A  preceding  subordinate  clause  having  the  value  of 
an  object  or  an  adverb  has  the  same  effect  upon  the  order 
as  any  other  object  or  adverb ;  e.  g.  ob  er  gefdJ^rlid^  tjerhjun- 
bet  ift,  iuiffen  ton  nid^t  (L.),  whether  he  is  dangeroushj  wounded 
tve  do  not  know  ;  aU  xif  nod^  ein  ^nait  \oax  (G.),  f^jerrte  man 
mi)  ein,  when  I  was  yet  a  hoy  they  shut  me  up, 

a.  Such  a  clause  is  very  often  resumed  by  a  pronoun  or  an  adverb, 
which  makes  the  inversion  easier;  thus  in  the  last  two  examples  one 
might  say  ob  er  geffi^rlid)  uermunbet  i%  ba«  miffen  mtr  nid^t;  a(«  id)  nod) 
ein  ^nabe  mar,  ba  fperrte  man  mic^  ein.  When  there  is  no  resuming 
particle,  the  subject  is  sometimes  allowed  to  precede  the  verb ;  e.  g. 
mie  e«  In  fold^en  gatlen  gu  gel)en  pflegte,  niemanb  mar  Dorbereitet  (G.)»  as 
is  wont  to  happen  in  such  cases,  no  one  was  prepared, 

h.  Parenthetical  sentences  meaning  said  he,  thought  he,  and  the 
like,  put  the  verb  first  because  what  precedes  is  the  object ;  e.  g.  „t)er* 
gei^'  mlr,"  fagte  2Bl(l)e(m  lad^elnb  (G.)i  ^pardon  me,'  said  Wilhelm  with 
a  smile. 

3.  An  appositive  preceding  the  subject  is  treated  like  an 
adjunct  of  the  verb  and  causes  inversion ;  e.  g.  nac^benfenb 

iiber  biefe^  3(benteuer,  ging  er  nad)  feinem  3i"^^^^  (^O^  ^^^ 
itating  upon  this  adventure^  he  went  to  his  room, 

4.  The  usual  position  of  the  subject  in  the  inverted  order 
is  immediately  after  the  verb,  but  an  unemphatic  pronoun  or 
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ces ;  e.  g.  er  ftel^e  f eft  unb  f el^e  l^ier  fid^  um  (6.),  let  him  stand 
fast  and  look  aJ)out  him  here. 

418.  The  Inverted  Order  is  used  for  independent  sussert- 
ive  sentences,  in  which  some  adjunct  of  the  verb  comes 
first  in  order  of  thought.  The  arrangement  is  the  same 
as  in  the  normal  order,  except  that  the  subject  follows  the 
verb  instead  of  preceding  it;  e.  g.  ben  ®8ttcrn  gleid^'  td^ 
nid)t  (G.),  /  am  not  like  the  gods;  ungcrn  ^V  idj  baig 
®a[trccf)t  auf  (G.),  /  do  not  like  to  refuse  hospitality  ;  bod^ 
ift  c^  jcbcm  cingcborcn  (G.),  yet  it  is  natural  to  every  one. 

a.  The  element  put  first  may  be  an  adverb,  object,  predicate-word, 
or  a  part  of  the  verb  itjself.  The  initial  position  does  not  necessarily 
imply  emphasis  any  more  than  in  the  case  of  the  subject.  In  talk  it 
simply  reflecte  the  order  in  which  the  thought  presents  itself  to  the 
speakcr^s  mind.     In  studied  writing  it  may  be  a  matter  of  style. 

1.  Observe  then  that  when  an  adjunct  of  the  verb  begins 
the  sentence,  the  finite  verb  itself  must  have  second  place : 
neither  the  subject  nor  any  second  adjunct  may  intervene 
before  the  verb.  Where,  then,  English  says  true  it  is ; 
money  I  have  not ;  evidently  you  are  wrong  ;  beautiful  to  be 
sure  she  is  not^  German  must  say :  h)al^r  ift  e^ ;  ®elb  l^abe  id^ 
nid^t;  offenbar  l^aben  ©ie  unred^t;  fd^bn  ift  fie  freilid^  nid^t. 

a.  An  exception  to  this  rule  is  permitted  in  the  case  of  bod^,  ja, 
ndmtic!^,  and,  in  general,  of  any  adverb  which  is  separated  by  a  pause 
from  what  follows  and  hence  is  not  felt  as  beginning  the  sentence;  e.  g. 
boci^  »ic(  ift  mtr  bctDugt  (G.)»  yet  much  is  known  to  me;  Qmi%  Albert  Ifl 
bcr  bcftc  Tlen\(i)  untcr  bcm  §limne(  (G.)»  certainly ,  Albert  is  the  best  man 
under  the  sun.  The  same  principle  applies  also,  of  course,  to  inter- 
jections; e.g.  fiirtDa^r!  c8  ift  fcl^r  tDol^I  gctan  (G.),  forsooth,  it  is  very 
well  done.  To  bring  a  word  under  this  exception  it  is  not  necessary 
that  the  separating  pause  be  written.  Thus  in  the  last  two  examples 
Goethe  actually  wrote:  gctDig  Gilbert  ift,  and  ftirtual^r  c«  ifl. 

b.  For  a  similar  reason  the  general  connectives,  unb,  abcr,  aUein, 
fonbcrn,  benn,  and  cnttueber  . .  ♦  ober,  precede  the  subject  without  caus- 
ing inversion;  they  are  not  felt  as  adjuncts  of  the  verb,  but  simply  as 
connecting  links. 
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c.  Excepted  from  the  rule,  again,  are  initial  adverbs  the  force  of 
which  is  felt  with  the  subject  rather  than  with  the  verb;  e.  g.  aud^  Id^, 
I  too;  \tih\t  bcr  ^5ntg,  even  the  king ;  iiur  bcr,  only  he. 

d.  From  the  general  principle  stated  above  it  follows  that  a  sentence 
should  not  begin  with  two  adverbs,  unless  they  are  so  connected  as  to 
form  in  reality  but  one  element  of  the  sentence;  e.  g.  ben  anbem  SJ^or^ 
gen  war  Icibcr  ba8  magifd^c  ©crilfl  toicbcr  »crfci^tt)unben  (G.),  the  next 
morning,  alas,  the  magic  stage  had  again  disappeared.  Here  one  could 
not  say  ben  anbern  SJ^orgen  leiber  ttjar,  nor  (eiber  ben  anbem  SD^orgen 
war,  tho  it  would  be  permissible  to  say  ben  anbern  aWorgen,  (elber,  War, 
since  the  pause  makes  (eiber  parenthetical  and  thus  deprives  it  of  the 
character  of  a  direct  adjunct  of  War  tierfd^wunben*  On  the  other  hand, 
connected  adverbs  count  as  one  element;  e.  g.  gegen  ^6enb  um  bte  be« 
fllmmte  ^t\i  warb  SBill^elm  abgel^olt  {G.)»  toward  evening  at  the  appointed 
time  they  called  for  Wilhelm, 

m 

2.  A  preceding  subordinate  clause  having  the  value  of 
an  object  or  an  adverb  has  the  same  effect  upon  the  order 
as  any  other  object  or  adverb ;  e.  g.  ob  er  gefdl^rlid^  i)ern)un5 
bet  ift,  tDtffen  h)ir  nid^t  (L.),  whether  he  is  dangerously  wounded 
ive  do  not  know  ;  aU  ii)  nod)  cin  Rnabt  \oax  (G.),  f perrte  man 
mid^  ein,  when  I  was  yet  a  hoy  they  shut  me  up, 

a.  Such  a  clause  is  very  often  resumed  by  a  pronoun  or  an  adverb, 
which  makes  the  inversion  easier;  thus  in  the  last  two  examples  one 
might  say  ob  er  gefa^rlic^  tjerwunbet  Ifl,  ba8  wiffen  wir  nid^t;  al3  id^  nod^ 
ein  ^nabe  war,  ba  fperrte  man  mid^  ein.  When  there  is  no  resuming 
particle,  the  subject  is  sometimes  allowed  to  precede  the  verb ;  e.  g. 
wie  e8  in  folc^en  gftllen  ju  ge^en  pflegte,  niemanb  war  Dorbereitet  (G.),  cls 
is  wont  to  happen  in  such  cases,  no  one  was  prepared. 

b.  Parenthetical  sentences  meaning  said  he,  thought  he,  and  the 
like,  put  the  verb  first  because  what  precedes  is  the  object ;  e.  g.  ^tjer* 
geil^'  mtr,"  fagte  SBil^elm  tdd^elnb  (G.)»  'pardon  me,'  said  Wilhelm  with 
a  smile. 

3.  An  appositive  preceding  the  subject  is  treated  like  an 
adjunct  of  the  verb  and  causes  inversion ;  e.  g.  nadE^benfenb 

iiber  biefe^  Slbenteuer,  ging  er  na6)  feinem  Siw^w^^i^  (^O*  ^^^ 
itating  upon  this  adventure^  he  went  to  his  room. 

4.  The  usual  position  of  the  subject  in  the  inverted  order 
is  unmediately  after  the  verb,  but  an  unemphatic  pronoun  or 
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adverb  may  come  between ;  e.  g.  auf  bem  ©(l^auj)la|e  l^atten 
pd^  i)iele  3wWauer  eingefunben  (G.),  in  the  theater  a  number 
of  spectators  had  found  places ;  enblid^  lamen  toirllid^  ^enfd^en 
an  (G.),  at  last  persons  actually  arrived. 

5.  If  an  inverted  clause  is  followed  by  another  co-ordinate 
clause  having  the  same  subject,  an  adverb  may  not  precede 
the  second  verb  unless  the  subject  is  repeated ;  e.  g.  ba  fam 
fte  ju  einem  loniglid^en  ©arten  unb  beim  SKonbenfd^immer  fal^  fie, 
ba^  —  (G.)»  thereupon  she  came  to  a  royal  garden  and  saw  by 
the  moonlight  that  — .  Here  it  would  have  been  equally  cor- 
rect to  say  unb  f al^  beim  3Konbenfd^immer,  ba^,  but  not  unb  beim 
3Konbcnfd;immer  fal^,  ba^. 

a.  For  the  unnecessary  resumption  of  the  subject  after  unb  by 
means  of  berfetbe,  see  §879,  4. 

6.  If  the  second  clause  of  the  compound  sentence  has  a  new  sub- 
ject, it  usually  stands  in  the  normal  order ;  e.  g.  enbUd^  lam  ft  i(urficf, 
unb  fte  begriigte  il^n  mit  greube,  at  last  he  came  hack  and  she  greeted  him 
with  joy. 

6.  The  effect  of  inversion  without  the  form  of  it  can  be 
produced  by  using  the  expletive  c^  to  anticipate  a  subject 
which,  for  stylistic,  metrical  or  other  reasons,  it  is  desired  to 
have  follow  the  verb ;  e.  g.  e^  rcben  unb  traumen  bie  ^enfd^en 
t)iel  (S.),  7nen  talk  and  dream  much  ;  e^  ittt  bet  SKenfd^,  fo 
lang  cr  ftrebt  (G.),  man  errs  as  long  a^  he  strives, 

419.  The  Interrogative  Order  puts  the  finite  verb  first. 
It  is  used : 

1.  In  all  interrogative  sentences  except  such  as  begin  with 
an  interrogative  pronoun ;  e.  g.  fennft  bu  ben  ^auft  (G.)  ? 
knowest  thou  Faust  ?  tt>a^  h)ettet  il^r  (G.)  ?  what  will  you 
wager?   tper  h)ei^?  who  knoivs? 

2.  In  optative  sentences ;  e.  g.  todren  h)ir  nur  ben  Setg  Dots 
bet  (G.),  would  that  we  were  past  the  hill, 

a.  But  the  subject  may  precede  in  an  optative  sentence ;  e.  g.  bc« 
$immc(8  $ecrc  mogen  bici^  bebcden  (U.),  may  heaven's  hosts  protect  thee. 
So,  too,  with  the  real  subject  anticipated  by  c8;  e.  g.  c8  Icbc  blc  5^el» 
^eit,  long  live  freedom. 
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3.  In  imperative  sentences,  more  especially  when  the  verb 
is  in  the  second  person  ;  e.  g.  bctradE^t*  i^n  rcdE^t  (G.),  look  at 
him  carefully  ;  fiil^re  bu  mein  §cer  (S.),  lead  thou  my  army  ; 
bejdl^me  jcber  bie  geredf^te  2But  (S.),  let  every  one  control  his 
Hghteotis  wrath  ;  geftel^'  xif^  nut  (G.),just  let  me  confess, 

a.  But  imperative  sentences  may  also  take  the  normal  or  the  in- 
verted order,  especially  in  the  third  person;  e.  g.  cr  ftel^e  fefl  unb  fcl^c 
^ier  ftc^  um  (G.),  let  him  stand  firm  and  look  aJboub  him  here;  jle^t  gel^e 
jebcr  feincS  SBcgcS  fliU  {S.)»  now  let  each  quietly  go  his  way;  bod^  gcl^cn 
Voix  (G.),  but  let  us  go, 

4.  In  conditional  sentences ;  e.  g.  irre  id^  nid^t,  if  I  am 
not  mistaken  ;  l^at  eth;)a^  SEBert,  eg  mu^  ju  S^age  lommen  (G.), 
if  a  thing  has  value,  it  must  come  to  the  light. 

5.  In  emphatic  assertive  sentences,  the  verb  being  usu- 
ally followed  by  bod^ ;  e.  g.  finb  bod^  cin  h)unberlid^  SSoII  bie 
SBcibcr  (G.),  indeed^  women  are  a  strange  race.  Such  a  sen- 
tence is  often  best  translated  by  a  question. 

a.  In  older  German  the  finite  verb  might  come  first  without  special 
emphasis,  and  traces  of  this  freedom  are  preserved  in  poetry;  e.  g.  \alj 
ein  ^nab'  clii  9i58(etn  flcl^n,  a  boy  saw  a  little  rose  growing.  But  in 
prose  one  would  now  need  to  say:  (S8  fal^  ein  ^nab'  u.  f.  to. 

420.  The  Dependent  Order  is  used  in  dependent  clauses 
introduced  by  a  relative  pronoun  or  particle,  an  indirect 
interrogative,  or  a  subordinating  conjimction ;  e.  g.  id^ 
Din  ber  Oeift,  ber  ftet^  tjerneint  (G.),  /  am  the  spirit  that 
always  denies ;  tt)el)  mit,  tocnn  bu  nid^te  SBeffere^  toeifet  (G.), 
woe  is  me  if  you  know  of  nothing  better  ;  toer  lt)eiJ3,  too  nun 
e^  bie  t)ier  SBinbe  I)abcn  (G.),  who  knows  where  the  four 
winds  have  it  now  / 

a.  A  sentence  may  be  logically  but  not  formally  dependent,  i.  e.  it 
may  be  without  a  subordinating  conjunction.  Such  a  clause  takes  the 
normal  order;  e.  g.  bu  fiel^fl,  cln  $unb  unb  fcin  @c|pcnfl  ifl  ba  (G.),  you 
see,  a  dog  and  no  spirit  is  there;  fic  mctnt,  bu  fetcfl  cntflol^cn  (G.),  she 
thinks  you  have  run  away, 

b.  In  the  universality  of  its  application  the  dependent  order  is  a 
comparatively  recent  development  of  literary  usage.  Early  modem 
German  allows  the. finite  verb  considerable  lTfe«>^o\xiol  ^5wa^^ssB.^^5^Ss. 
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this  freedom  it  still  preserves  in  colloquial  language  and  in  poetry; 
e.  g.  tt)cnn  e«  nici^t  wax*  burci^  falfc^c  2tuV  Derratcn  worben  (G.),  if  it  had 
not  been  betrayed  by  treacherous  persons;  id)  tDcifi  nic^t,  iuaS  fott  c«  be» 
bcutcn  (Heine),  /  know  not  what  to  Make  of  it;  ttjcnn  Id^  fo  fag  bel  einem 
@e(ag  (G.)t  when  I  would  be  sitting  thus  at  a  revel;  tt)enn  ntitjSIumen 
bic  erbe  fic^  flelbet  neu,  wenn  bic  isBrannlein  ftlegcn  Im  Ileblid^en  3Wal  (S.), 
when  the  earth  clothes  itself  anew  with  flowers,  when  the  springs  flow  in 
lovely  May. 

1.  A  special  case  is  presented  by  the  compound  tenses 
of  the  modal  auxiliaries  and  those  verbs  (§326, 1,  ft),  which 
follow  their  analogy  in  substituting  what  looks  like  the  in- 
finitive for  the  participle.  In  such  case  the  tense-auxHiaxy 
precedes  the  two  '  infinitives '  and  may  be  separated  from 
them  by  intervening  words ;  e  g.  idE^  fel^e  nid^t,  h)ie  mein 
S3rubcr  l^citte  fd^oncr  au^Qcbilbct  hjcrben  fonnen  (G,)^  Ida  not 
see  how  my  brother  could  have  been  better  educated, 

a.  Leflsing  is  fond  of  omitting  the  tense-auxiliary  in  such  cases; 
e.  g.  Jo  mcrfeu  ble  3(u«(efler  fcl^r  tDo^I  an,  bag  bcr  2)lci^ter  l^Urburci^  jenc 
a(8  S3orbaren,  blejc  aU  gefittete  JBoIfer  jc^ilbcrn  woUen,  the  commentators 
remark  very  properly  that  the  poet  intended  by  this  to  represent  the 
former  as  barbarians,  the  latter  as  civilized  people. 

b.  Aside  from  the  case  just  mentioned,  some  writers  occasionally 
prefer  to  place  the  tense-auxiliary  before  instead  of  after  the  perfect 
infinitive  of  a  compound  tense;  e.  g.  e8  fc^ctnet  bem  ?e?cr  ttjeit  VXxytx  auf 
bcm  ^apiere,  al«  e8  ben  3»fci^ouern  iulrb  tjorgefommen  fcin  (L.),  it  seems 
to  the  reader  much  shorter  on  paper  than  it  probably  appeared  to  the 
spectators. 

2.  The  dependent  order  may  occur  in  exclamatory  sen- 
tences thru  the  omission  of  a  governing  verb ;  e.  g.  toie  fid^ 
bie  flatten  Surfd^e  freuen  (G.)  I  how  the  low  fellows  enjoy 
themselves  ! 

3.  The  subject  of  a  dependent  clause  usually  stands  just 
after  the  introductory  connective,  but  a  short  unemphatic 
pronoun  or  adverb  often  intervenes  before  it ;  e.  g.  bu  ftel^ft 
nur  l)ier,  toeil  bid^  mcin  SSater  braudE^te  (Gr.),  you  only  stand 
here  because  my  father  used  you. 

4.  In  old  German  the  finite  verb  might  stand  at  the  end 
in  Bentences  not  dependent,  aiv^  tx^^^^  oi  this  freedom  are 
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preserved  in  poetry;  e.  g.  benf,  ^inb,  urn  alleg  in  ber  SSJelt, 
ber  §err  bid^  fur  ein  grdulein  l^dlt  (G.),  the  gentleman  takes 
you  for  a  fine  young  lady. 

POSITION  OF  ADJUNCTS 

421.  Adjuncts  of  the  Noun.  An  attributive  adjective 
or  participle  precedes  its  noun  and  is  preceded  by  its  own 
modifiers ;  e.  g.  t)on  ed^tem,  au^  ber  Quelle  gefd^iJpftem  ®o(be 
(G.),  of  genuine  gold  obtained  from  the  source;  ein  beruf)mter, 

unb  bamal^  tpegen  feiner  2!alente  fe^r  gefd^a^ter  SBeltmann 

(G.),  a  gentleman  of  reputation,  who  was  at  that  time  very 
much  esteemed  for  his  talents. 

1.  An  appositive  generally  follows  its  noun,  but  may  pre- 
cede ;  if  an  adjective  or  participle,  it  usually  follows  its  own 
modifiers,  but  may  precede  them  for  stylistic  reasons.  Thus 
it  would  be  natural  to  say :  burd^  bief e  SHJorte  tief  geriil^rt,  brad^ 
fie  in  2^rdnen  au^,  deeply  touched  by  these  words,  she  burst 
into  tears.  But  if  a  relative  clause  were  to  follow  SBorte, 
one  might  prefer  to  change  the  order  and  say :  tief  geriil^rt 
burd^  biefe  SBorte,  bie  offenbar  bom  §erjen  lamen,  brad^  fie  in 
2^rdnen  au^, 

2.  A  limiting  genitive,  except  a  proper  name,  generally 
follows  its  noun,  but  exceptions  are  very  frequent,  especi- 
ally in  poetry. 

422.  Adjuncts  of  the  Verb :  A  General  Principle.  The 
adjuncts  of  the  verb  come  in  the  reverse  order  of  their 
importance,  the  more  weighty  elements  tending  toward 
the  end. 

1.  Observe  that  this  is  only  a  general  tendency,  the  operation  of 
which  is  more  or  less  crossed  and  interfered  with  by  other  considera- 
tions. As  a  tendency,  however,  it  is  important.  It  explains,  in  the 
first  place,  the  final  position  of  the  infinitive  or  participle  of  a  com- 
pound tense:  these,  being  felt  a«  parts  of  the  verb,  are  of  course  highly 
essential  elements  of  the  predication. 
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2.  The  same  priuciple  explains  the  final  position  of  an  adverb,  ad- 
jective, noun  or  phrase,  that  has  become  so  intimately  associated  with 
the  verb  as  to  fonn  a  part  of  it;  e.g.  auf  in  aufflel^en;  blog  in  blog* 
ftellen;  Xeit  in  teilne^men;  in  0tanb  in  inflanbfc^cn. 

3.  So,  too,  we  can  account  for  the  final  position  of  a  predicate  ad- 
jective in  relation  to  a  limiting  genitive;  e.  g.  bii  blfl  blr  niir  bed  f  inen 
Xrifb*  ben)nfit  ((J.),  thou  art  conscious  only  of  the  one  impulse.  Here 
bflDufit  is  f(^lt  as  the  important  element  of  the  predication.  On  the 
other  hand  a  weighty  prepositional  phrase  may  easily  follow  a  predi- 
cate jwljcctive;  e.  g.  fic  if!  |el^r  flo(,^  auf  il^rc  ©c^bn^elt,  she  is  very  proud 
of  her  fjeauty. 

423.  Position  of  Objects.  From  the  general  principle 
just  stated  it  follows  that  short,  unemphatic,  pronominal 
objects  tend  toward  tlie  beginning ;  e.  g.  id)  fcnnc  il^lt  fd^on 
fcit  Saljrcn,  I  It  are  known  him  these  many  years;  tcf)  \)(xhi 
\{)\\\  liincift  DcrgcDcn,  /  have  long  since  forgiven  him. 

1.  The  least  empliatic  pronouns  are  ed  and  the  reflexive, 
whicli  accordingly  precede  ;  e.  g.  xij  gab  e^  bir,  /  gave  it  to 
you ;  fic  nd^crt  fidE^  if;m,  she  approaches  him.  As  betwen 
these  two  fidE^  comes  first,  hut  with  exceptions. 

2.  In  general  a  direct  olgect  (especially  if  it  denote  a 
person)  is  of  more  imi)ortance  than  an  indirect  object  (espe- 
cially if  it  denote  a  thing),  and  hence  comes  nearer  the  end ; 
e.  g.  ber  2(nbUcf  gibt  ben  Gngeln  Stdrf c,  the  sight  gives-strength 
to  the  angels.  But  where  both  6])jects  are  persons,  or  both 
things,  this  relation  may  easily  be  reversed;  e.g.  jie  ftellte 
ben  §errn  il^rem  93ruber  t)or,  she  introduced  the  gentleman  to 
her  brother  ;  er  tDibmete  f eine  ^rdfte  bem  ^ienfte  be^  SSaterIanb«, 

he  devoted  his  powers  to  the  service  of  his  country, 

a.  On  the  other  hand  an  accusative  object  very  regularly  precedes 
a  genitive  or  a  prepositional  phrase;  e.  g.  ber  langc  ^rleg  beraubte  ba* 
SBaterlanb  fetner  frciftigften  @ot)nc  (Gr.),  the  long  war  robbed  the  country 
of  its  strongest  sons;  er  befreite  bte  ^^iIofo|)l)ie  t)on  i^ren  geffeln, /reed 
philosophy  from  its  fetters. 

424.  Position  of  Adverbs.  The  general  rule  is  that  the 
adverbs  oi  direction  (au^,at\t\cr,  t]iu,  etc.)  are  of  mostim- 
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portance :  they  accordingly  come  last  under  the  name  of 
separable  prefixes ;  e.  g.  bie  ©onne  ge^t  je^t  urn  6  Uf|r  auf, 
the  sun  rises  now  at  6  o^clock. 

1.  Next  in  importance  are  the  negative  adverbs  nid^t,  nie, 
niemal^,  leine^toegg;  these  accordingly  tend  toward  the  end, 
especially  in  emphatic  negations ;  e.  g.  ba^  Seben  ift  bet  ®us 
ter  l^od^fte^  nid^t  (S.),  life  is  not  the  highest  of  blessings  ;  ba^ 
bie  SefdE^rdnfung  bie  Unenblid^Ieit  feine^toegg  au^fd^Iie^e  (S.), 
that  limitation  hy  no  means  excludes  infinity ;  \ij  lann  bie 
©teffe  xCx&fi  iiberf e^en,  I  can  not  translate  the  passage. 

a.  But  a  negatiye  adverb  that  is  not  felt  as  an  adjunct  of  the  verb 
usually  stands  before  the  particular  word  or  phrase  that  it  modifies; 
thus  one  would  ordinarily  say  in  prose:  bod  ?cben  Ifl  ttld^t  bag  l^bd^flc 
ber  ©ilter. 

2.  An  adverb  of  time  generally  precedes  one  of  place  or 
manner ;  that  is,  among  the  relations  denoted  by  adverbs 
that  of  manner  or  degree  is  more  important  than  that  of 
place,  place  more  important  than  time.  But  this  order  of 
precedence  varies  easily  under  the  influence  of  special  em- 
phasis. 

426.  Dependent  Infinitives  are  preceded  by  their  own 
modifiers ;  e.  g.  bu  brauc^ft  bid)  uidjt  baruber  ju  fingftigcn, 
you  do  not  need  to  trouble  yourself  about  that ;  SBill^elm 
fonnte  [id)  nicljt  cntfd^liefecu,  bie  SRoIIe  bc^g  lebenbcn  SiJnig^ 
bcm  ^Pebanten  311  ubcrlaffcn,  could  not  make  up  his  mind  to 
leave  the  role  of  the  living  king  to  the  pedant. 

1.  The  prepositional  infinitive  is  often  incorporated  in 
the  sentence  as  one  of  the  verbal  adjuncts,  especially  if  it 
stands  alone  or  has  no  modifier  of  great  importance ;  e.  g. 
ba^  Wdbd^en  fmg  ju  toeinen  an,  began  to  cry  ;  ba  fie  ju  h)einen 
anfing,  as  she  began  to  cry.  But  one  would  say :  fie  fing  an, 
l^eftig  JU  hjeinen;  ba  fte  anfing,  l^eftig  ju  hjeinen. 

426.  Dependent  Clauses.  Since  dependent  clauses  have 
the  value  of  substantives,  adverbs  or  adjectives,  their  posi- 
tion falls  under  the  rules  already  given.     Thua-. 
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2.  Tlie  same  principle  explains  the  linal  position  of  an  adverb,  ad- 
jective, noun  or  phniHe,  that  Ikih  become  so  intimately  associated  with 
the  verb  as  to  form  a  part  of  it;  e.g.  auf  in  aufflel^en;  blog  in  blog* 
ftcUen;  ^Ifil  in  teilue^meu;  in  ^ianb  in  inflanbfe^en. 

3.  So,  too,  we  can  account  for  the  final  position  of  a  predicate  ad- 
jective in  relation  to  a  limiting  genitive;  e.  g.  bit  blfl  btr  nur  bed  flnen 
Xrifb«  bfiDufit  ((J.)t  ^^^^^  <^^  conscioua  ordy  of  the  one  impulse.  Here 
betDufU  iH  felt  as  the  important  element  of  the  predication.  On  the 
other  hand  a  weighty  prepositional  phrase  may  easily  follow  a  predi- 
cate adjective ;  e.  g.  fic  Ifl  fel^r  jlolj  auf  il^rc  ©d^on^ctt,  sJie  is  very  proud 
of  her  beauty. 

423.  Position  of  Objects.  From  the  general  principle 
just  stated  it  follows  that  short,  unemphatic,  pronominal 
objects  tend  toward  tlie  beginning ;  e.  g.  id)  fcnnc  il^lt  fd^on 
fcit  Satjvcn,  I  It  are  liwwti  him  the  tie  many  years;  icf)  \)Oihi 
\{)\\\  liinflft  Dcrcjcbcn,  /  have  long  aince  forgiven  him. 

1.  Tlie  least  emphatic  ])ronouns  are  c3  and  the  reflexive, 
which  accordingly  precede  ;  e.  g.  id^  gab  e^  bir,  /  gave  it  to 
you  ;  fie  ndl)crt  fid;  ibin,  ahe  approaches  him.  As  l)etwen 
these  two  fid^  comes  first,  hut  with  exceptions. 

2.  In  general  a  direct  o])ject  (especially  if  it  denote  a 
person)  is  of  more  im])ortance  than  an  indirect  object  (espe- 
cially if  it  denote  a  thing),  and  hence  comes  nearer  the  end ; 
e.  g.  ber  Slnblid  gibt  ben  Gngein  ©tdrf e,  the  sight  gives-strength 
to  the  angels.  But  where  both  objects  are  persons,  or  both 
things,  this  relation  may  easily  be  reversed;  e.g.  fie  ftcllte 
ben  §errn  i(;rem  Sruber  t)or^  she  introduced  the  gentleman  to 
her  brother ;  er  tDibmete  f eine  ^rdfte  bem  ^ienfte  be^  SSaterIanb«, 
he  devoted  his  powers  to  the  service  of  his  country, 

a.  On  the  other  hand  an  accusative  object  very  regularly  precedes 
a  genitive  or  a  prepositional  phrase;  e.  g.  ber  laitge  ^rieg  beraubtc  ba* 
SBaterlanb  jeiner  frnftlgften  @ot)ne  (Gr.),  the  long  war  robbed  the  country 
of  its  strongest  sons;  er  befreitc  bte  ^^iIojo|)l)ie  tjon  tl)ren  geffein, /reed 
philosophy  from  its  fetters. 

424.  Position  of  Adverbs.  The  general  rule  is  that  the 
adverbs  of  direction  (au\,ab,t)cr,  t]iu,  etc.)  are  of  mostim- 
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portance :  they  accordingly  come  last  under  the  name  of 
sepanible  prefixes ;  e.  g.  bie  ©onne  ge^t  jefet  urn  6  Uf|r  auf, 
the  sun  rises  now  at  6  o'clock. 

1.  Next  in  importance  are  the  negative  adverbs  nid^t,  nie, 
niemal^,  leine^hjeg^;  these  accordingly  tend  toward  the  end, 
especially  in  emphatic  negations ;  e.  g.  bag  Scben  ift  bet  GJiis 
ter  l^bd^fteg  nid^t  (S.),  life  is  not  the  highest  of  blessings  ;  ba^ 
bie  SefdE^rdnfung  bie  Unenblid^Ieit  feine^h^egg  au^fd^Iie^e  (S.), 
that  limitation  hy  no  means  excludes  infinity ;  \ij  lann  bie 
©teffe  nidE^t  uberf e^en,  /  can  not  translate  the  passage^ 

a.  But  a  negative  adverb  that  is  not  felt  as  an  adjunct  of  the  verb 
usually  stands  before  the  particular  word  or  phrase  that  it  modifies; 
thus  one  would  ordinarily  say  in  prose:  baS  ?cben  Ifl  uid)t  bag  ^od^flc 
ber  ®atcr, 

2.  An  adverb  of  time  generally  precedes  one  of  place  or 
manner ;  that  is,  among  the  relations  denoted  by  adverbs 
that  of  manner  or  degree  is  more  important  than  that  of 
place,  place  more  important  than  time.  But  this  order  of 
precedence  varies  easily  under  the  influence  of  special  em- 
phasis. 

426.  Dependent  Infinitives  ai'e  preceded  by  their  own 
modifiers ;  e.  g.  bu  braucf)ft  bid)  nicf)t  baruber  ju  fingftigcn, 

you  do  not  need  to  trouble  yourself  about  that ;  9Bi(]^e(m 

fonnte  fid)  nic()t  cnt[d^(icJ3cn,  bie  SRoIIc  bc§  lebcnbcn  Sonig^ 
bcm  ^pebanten  311  uberlaffen,  could  not  make  up  his  mind  to 
leave  the  role  of  the  living  king  to  the  pedant. 

1.  The  prepositional  infinitive  is  often  incorporated  in 
the  sentence  as  one  of  the  verbal  adjuncts,  especially  if  it 
stands  alone  or  has  no  modifier  of  great  importance ;  e.  g. 
ba^  WdbdE^en  fing  ju  hjeinen  an,  began  to  cry  ;  ba  fie  ju  toeinen 
anfing,  as  she  began  to  cry.  But  one  would  say :  fie  fing  an, 
l^eftig  JU  h)einen;  ba  fie  anfing,  l^eftig  ju  h)einen. 

426.  Dependent  Clauses.  Since  dependent  clauses  have 
the  value  of  substantives,  adverbs  or  adjectives,  their  posi- 
tion falls  under  the  rules  already  given.     Thus  •. 
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1.  An  adverbial  clause  should  not  intervene  between  sub- 
ject and  verb  in  the  normal  order.  Such  a  type  of  sentence 
as  the  party y  tho  it  had  suffered  defeat^  was  not  discouraged^ 
must  become :  bie  ?Partci  \oax,  obtDof^I  fie  einc  9licberlage  erlits 
Uxi  l^atte,  feine«U)cg«  entmutigt;  or  else:  bie  ?Partei  h)ar  leine^s 
iDeg^  entmutigt,  obtool^I  fie,  etc.;  or  else :  obtDol^I  bie  ^artei  eine 
Stieberlage  eriitten  ifaiit,  \\>ax  fie,  etc. 

2.  So,  too,  a  sentence  should  not  l)egin  with  two  adverb- 
ial clauses.  In  English  we  may  say :  As  soon  as  the  horses 
were  ready^  aJtho  it  was  still  very  early y  we  got  under  way. 
This  ])ecomes  in  German :  Sobalb  bie  ^ferbe  bereit  tparen, 
mad^ten  imr  un^,  obiDot^l  e^  nod^  fef^r  friil^  iDar,  auf  ben  SBeg; 
or  else :  tnad^ten  \o\x  un^  auf  ben  SBeg,  obhjol^l  e^  nod^  fe^r 
frii^  toar. 

8.  Whether  a  dependent  clause  should  l)e  incorporated 
in  the  structure  of  tlie  main  sentence  or  attached  to  it  as  an 
appendix,  is  a  question  of  style.  An  important  principle  is 
that  a  sentence  should  not  end  weakly  after  a  subordinate 
clause.  Thus  one  would  not  say :  er  ful^r,  fobalb  er  gefriil^s 
ftiidtt  t^atte,  ab,  but  er  fu^r  ab,  fobalb  er  (jefriil^ftudft  l^atte,  he 
left  as  soon  as  he  had  breakfasted.  On  the  other  hand  one 
might  very  well  say :  er  fu^r,  fobalb  er  gefrii^fttidft  l^atte,  in 
ber  grb^ten  (Site  ^, 

4.  To  explain  further  the  principles  according  to  which 
clauses  are  concatenated  into  more  or  less  elaborate  periods, 
is  the  province  of  a  treatise  on  style,  rather  tlian  of  a  gram- 
mar. 
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I 

EXERCISE   I*  ' 

Use  of  the  Articles 

§§  224-32  I 

1.  Fall  has  come  and  the  birds  are  flying  towards  the 
south.  2.  Youth  is  the  spring-time  of  life.  35.  Art  is  long, 
life  short.  4.  Innocence  has  a  friend  in  heaven.  5.  The 
(jreeks  called  sleep  the  brother  of  death.  6.!  Love  makes 
the  cleverest  man  a  fool  (§  265,  2,  «).  7.  Here  nature  is 
loveliest  in  June.  8.  Without  language  man  would  be  like 
the  animals.  9.  My  home  is  far  in  the  south,  in  beautiful 
Spain.  10.  On  Wednesday  the  children  are  in  school  all 
day.  11.  Little  Karl  came  running  to  meet  his  mother 
(§  369,  5).  12.  Father  is  now  in  Switzerland ;  he  is  coming 
home  the  last  of  September  (§  96,  1). 

EXERCISE   II 
The  Articles  —  Continued 

1.  Frogs  can  live  on  land  or  in  water.  2.  One  can  now 
ascend  Vesuvius  by  rail.  3.  Water  is  best,  says  a  Greek 
proverb ;  and  for  my  part  I  prefer  water  to  wine.  4.  The 
king  and  queen  go  to  church  twice  a  week.  5.  She  sat  by 
the  window,  her  eyes  (§  267)  red  with  weeping.  6.  Give 
me  your  hand  and  look  straight  in  my  face.  7.  The  tvhat 
of  a  work  interests  men  more  than  the  how.  8.  The  art  of 
speaking  is  too  much  neglected  by  most  men.  9.  There  is 
(§  340)  a  courtesy  of  the  heart ;  it  is  akin  to  love.  10.  The 
more  he  writes  the  worse  his  style  becomes.     11.  These 


»N<>TK. — These  exercises,  for  wlilch  consult  the  general  English-German 
vocabulary  at  the  en<l  of  the  hook,  are  designed  to  acconi[>any  jind  illustrate  a 
systematic  <'ourse  in  the  essentials  of  German  syntax  as  treated  in  Part  Second. 
A  knowledge  of  Part  First  is  of  course  presupiM>sed. 
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apples  cost  ten  pfennigs  apiece.  12.  The  book  appeared  at 
the  same  time  in  English  and  in  German.  13.  Green  and 
blue  (§290,  1,  (i)  seem  to  be  nature's  favorite  colors. 

EXERCISE   Mi 

J*ECULIARITIKS    OF    N UMBER 

§  §  240  and  346 

1.  An  army  of  ten  thousand  men  lay  only  three  or  four 
miles  distiint.  2.  The  l)ook  cost  me  seven  marks  and  fifty 
pfennigs.  3.  Two  glasses  of  wine  are  always  too  much  for 
him.  4.  A  thousand  francs  is  a  very  considerable  sum. 
5.  The  horse  is  fifteen  hands  high  and  weighs  a  thousand 
pounds.  ().  Three  years  is  a  short  time.  7.  As  we  passed 
by,  the  people  stuck  their  heads  out  of  the  windows.  8.  A 
large  number  of  guests  came  to  the  festival.  9.  A  swarm 
of  ])ees  had  attached  itself  to  a  tree  in  our  garden.  10.  Eat- 
ing and  drinking  keep  l)ody  and  soul  together.  11.  Field, 
forest  and  village  (=  the  landscape)  lay  before  us  in  the 
soft  morning  light.  12.  Easter  comes  very  early  this  year. 
13.  If  your  Highness  commands,  our  servant  can  attend  to 
it  at  once. 

EXERCISE  IV 
The  Nominative 

§§  241-243 

1.  He  is  called  ITans,  with  the  nickname  "  little  Hans." 
2.  I  speak  to  you  as  your  neighbor  and  good  friend.  3.  He 
remained  a  pious  Christian  to  the  end  of  his  days.  4.  There 
remains  one  more  question,  which  seems  the  most  difiicult 
of  all.  5.  He  died  a  poor  man.  6.  If  I  were  self-possessed 
I  should  not  be  called  Tell  (§  225, 1).  7.  The  peasant  could 
still  count  as  a  handsome  man.  8.  Alas,  that  I  was  bom  a 
beggar !  9.  It  is  not  given  to  every  one  to  become  a  great 
scholar.  10.  There  was  nothing  to  be  seen  but  the  deep- 
black  shadows  of  the  trees.     11.  I  speak  as  a  friend  of  the 
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people.  12.  She  looks  exactly  like  her  mother.  13.  lie  is 
rightly  to  be  called  the  savior  of  his  country.  14.  Alas, 
your  home-land  has  l)ecome  to  you  a  foreign  country  I   ^ 


EXERCISE  V 
The  Adkomikal  Genitive 

§§  246-7 

1.  From  the  summit  of  the  mountain  one  can  see  the 
king's  castle.  2.  I  have  received  a  letter  of  the  following 
import.  3.  The  first  part  of  the  book  has  to  do  with  the 
history  of  the  English  language.  4.  The  young  people  were 
of  the  same  opinion.  5.  That  is  not  every  one's  affair.  6.  A 
man  of  middle  age  entered  the  room  and  began  to  talk ;  he 
seemed  a  person  of  intelligence.  7.  Yes,  we  are  of  one 
heart,  of  one  blood.  8.  O,  learn  to  feel  of  what  stock  you 
are !  9.  The  King  of  Prussia  has  a  castle  in  the  city  of 
Berlin.  10.  I  am  a  dead  man  if  they  seize  me.  11.  I  do 
what  belongs  to  my  office.  12.  With  a  dozen  good  friends 
he  now  passed  several  days  of  undisturbed  happiness. 

EXERCISE  VI 
The  Genitive  with  Verbs 

§  §  248-9 

1.  You  must  not  be  ashamed  of  your  choice.  2.  Enjoy 
life  while  you  are  young.  3.  If  you  need  me  you  will  know 
where  to  find  me.  4.  I  can  not  do  without  your  help.  5.  Oh, 
do  not  mention  those  old  follies.  6.  Not  all  are  free  who 
make  light  of  their  chains.  7.  Carried  too  far,  severity  fails 
of  its  wise  purpose.     8.  Any  man  may  boast  of  his  industiy. 

9.  A  general  gayety  took  possession  of  the  little  company. 

10.  Of  what  crime  do  you  accuse  him?  11.  You  are  still 
young  enough  so  that  good  breeding  may  teach  you  a  l)etter 
way.     12.  Please  help  yourself  to  the  bread  and  butt^x. 
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EXERCISE  VII 

FlTUTHKR    USKS    OF    THE    (lENITIVE 

§§  251-5 

1.  Every  workman  is  wortliy  of  his  pay.  2.  I  know  a 
being  that  is  wortliy  of  him.  3.  I  am  tired  of  living  and 
of  ruling.  4.  The  house  of  his  parents  was  always  full  of 
the  best  society.  5.  From  the  beginning  we  were  sure  of 
victory.  6.  The  fellow  is  quite  incapable  of  learning.  7. 
Hut  they  always  remained  mindful  of  their  origin.  8.  One 
day  the  bear  returned  from  his  wandering.  9.  Shall  you 
be  able  to  come  before  this  man  with  a  calm  face  ?  10.  Let 
each  one  go  his  way.  11.  To  my  knowledge  I  have  never 
treated  you  unkindly.  1*2.  1  often  hear  her  walking  about 
softly  in  the  night.  13.  As  is  well  known  (  =  in  known 
manner)  he  was  in  his  day  a  famous  poet.  14.  The  man  is 
^i^.  a  tailor  by  trade.     IT).  Oh,  the  unhappy  hour! 

EXERCISE  VIII 

The  Dative  with  Verhs 

§§  257-8 

1.  The  soul  of  man,  says  (Goethe,  resembles  water.     2.  I 

can  not  help  you.     3.  I  told  the  boy  that  he  must  obey  his 

parents.     4.   It  harms  a  man  if  everybody  flatters  him.     5. 

No  man  of  honor  will  submit  to  the  disgrace.     6.  I  gladly 

follow  the  example  that  you  give  me.     7.  I  forgive  you, 

but  I  trust  you  no  longer.     8.  If  you  have  faithfully  served 

the  state,  that  redounds  to  your  honor.    9.  Who  is  a  brother 

to  me  ?  He  who  comes  to  my  aid  in  trouble.     10.  He  who 

wishes  to  please  all  will  always  displease  the  best.     11.  I 

look  forward  calmly  to  m}^  fate.     12.  It  seems  to  me  that  I 

have  met  you  before. 

EXERCISE  IX 

Further  Uses  of  the  Dative 

§§  259-61 

1.  The  time  is  favorable  to  our  plan.     2.  A  good  book  is 
ever  welcome  to  the  traveler.     3.  To  all  these  children  I  was 
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"  the  good  uncle."  4.  Tears  stood  in  the  old  man's  eyes. 
5.  Truth  is  necessary  to  the  soul.  6.  This  rose  blooms  not 
for  me.  7.  I  had  a  strange  feeling,  as  if  the  place  were 
familiar  to  me.  8.  The  sun  has  bm-ned  my  face.  9.  It  does 
one  good  to  look  into  your  face  once  more.  10.  When  will 
a  savior  come  to  (=  for)  this  land?  11.  I  demand  obedi- 
ence to  the  law.  12.  (I  want  you  to)  look  at  those  hand- 
some boys  there  I 

EXERCISE  X 
The  Accusative  with  Vkkbs 

§  §  263-6 

1.  That  makes  no  great  difference.  2.  Why  have  you 
not  answered  my  letter  all  this  time  ?  3.  No  one  can  rob 
me  of  my  honor.  4.  Methinks  you  would  have  done  better 
if  you  had  followed  my  advice.  5.  What  would  man  be  if 
he  had  never  dreamed  the  dream  of  freedom  ?  6.  His  duty 
is  to  stand  guard  before  the  gate  of  the  palace.  7.  Let 
each  one  fight  his  battle  alone.  8.  I  wonder  whether  he 
will  ever  come  back  ?  9.  The  ancient  Greeks  taught  their 
youth  wisdom  out  of  Homer.  10.  Who  is  permitted  to  call 
the  child  by  its  right  name  ?  11.  I  at  least  consider  him  a 
great  poet.     12.  I  can  not  make  him  my  friend. 

EXERCISE  XI 
Further  Uses  of  the  Accusative 

§§  266-9 

1.  He  sent  me  the  nearest  way  into  the  cit^.  2.  The 
governor  himself  is  bringing  him  up  the  lake.  3.  The  child 
has  fallen  down  stairs.  4.  This  very  night  yet  he  must 
leave  the  city.  5.  He  lives  about  an  hour's  walk  further  up 
the  valley.  6.  A  good  half  of  the  way  not  a  tree  is  to  be 
seen.  7.  He  is  six  feet  high  and  weighs  two  hundred  pounds. 
8.  The  war  lasted  only  a  month,  but  it  cost  ten  thousand 
human  lives  and  an  immense  sum  of  moaey*    Q.^^^ssr^ 
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Sunday,  year  in  and  year  out,  she  writes  me  a  long  letter. 
10.  The  stranger  sat  at  the  table,  his  head  supported  upon 
his  arms  and  his  cloak  drawn  closely  about  him.  11.  But, 
jesting  aside,  what  do  you  really  want  of  me?  12.  We 
walked  hand  in  hand,  our  eyes  fixed  upon  the  guide. 
13.  Frederick  the  Great  thought  the  Nibelungenlied  not 
worth  a  charge  of  powder.  14.  She  has  given  me  her  word  ; 
I  am  content  (with  it). 

EXERCISE  XII 

Apposition 

§§  270-1  and  286 

1.  They  shall  not  have  it,  the  free  German  Rhine.  2.  There 
came  the  governor  riding  (§  3G9,  5)  from  KUssnacht,  his 
castle.  3.  Oh,  do  not  forsake  it,  the  holy  cause  of  thy 
country.  4.  We  were  received  by  an  old  man,  the  servant 
of  the  prince.  5.  We  admire  the  deeds  of  the  brave  Prince 
Friedrich  Karl.  G.  The  passage  is  found  in  the  "  Sorrows 
of  Young  Werther,"  a  novel  by  Goethe.  7.  The  name  (of) 
poetic  genius  was  just  then  anything  but  honorable.  8.  I 
will  not  endure  it  longer  to  lie  here  idly  as  a  prisoner.  9.  His 
Majesty  King  May's  first  songstress,  Dame  Nightingale,  has 
just  returned  from  the  south.  10.  I  come  to  you  as  a  friend 
whom  I  can  trust.  11.  We  arrived  on  the  15th  of  the 
month,  a  dark,  rainy  day.  12.  lie  is  no  longer  satisfied  with 
his  position  as  German  teacher.  13.  I  have  a  desire  for 
something  new.  14.  The  meal  consisted  of  a  large  piece 
of  bread,  two  glasses  of  milk  and  half  a  dozen  boiled  eggs. 

EXERCISE  XIII 
The  Adjective 

§§  288-94 

1.  Free  word  befits  free  man.  2.  You  dear  child,  come, 
go  with  me.  3.  Oh,  woe  to  me,  poor  girl  I  4.  You,  dear 
friends,  will  certainly  not  forget  me.     5.  They  sent  us  young 
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people  into  another  room.  6.  JVIany  good  books  are  my 
quiet  friends.  7.  Nothing  remains  but  a  handful  of  light 
dust.  8.  The  (ierman  and  English  languages  are  closely 
akin.  9.  All  good  spirits  praise  the  Lord.  10.  Of  all  good 
things  there  are  three.  11.  lie  has  come-to-be  of  another 
mind.  12.  The  following  important  point  must  not  be  for- 
gotten. 13.  lie  has  at  any  rate  a  handsome  exterior.  14.  The 
strong  man  is  mightiest  alone.  15.  I  have  but  few  acquain- 
tances in  the  city.  16.  A  man  of  fine  moral  feeling  would 
never  do  such  a  thing. 

EXERCISE  XIV 
The  Personal  Puonouns 

§§  3oa-i 

1.  I  see  you  do  not  know  me,  but  I  rememl)er  you  very 
well.  2.  The  sight  of  you  reminds  me  of  old  times.  3.  C.hil- 
dren,  can  you  not  Ihj  quiet  ?  I  am  ashamed  of  you.  4.  Be 
quiet,  poodle  I  wliat  do  you  want,  you  stupid  beast?  5.  One 
of  us  would  never  have  done  the  like.  6.  There  are  three 
of  them,  if  I  am  not  mistaken.  7.  When  you  know  our 
plan,  you  will  give  it  a  better  name.  8.  She  took  the  Bible 
and  read  in  it  a  long  time.  9.  Then  we  should  l)e  slaves 
and  deserve  to  be  such.  10.  And  there  is  a  call  (=  it  calls) 
from  the  depths :  Dear  Iwy,  tliou  art  mine.  11.  The  father 
is  a  merchant  and  the  son  intends  to  become  one.  12.  It 
is  easy  living  (§  205, 3,  a)  with  this  man.  13.  I  opened  her 
eyes  with  regard  to  herself.  14.  One  can  compare  Venice 
only  to  itself.  15.  lie  asked  one  of  the  men  to  fetch  him 
his  sword. 

EXERCISE  XV 
The  P088E88IVK8 

§§  305-8 

1.  lie  has  his  own  room,  I  have  mine.  2.  Your  house 
has  alwavs  been  mine.  3.  If  one  names  the  best  names, 
mine  too  is  named.    4.  Think  of  your  happiness  and  of  mine. 
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5.  God's  ways  are  not  like  ours.  6.  We  love  art ;  our  hearts 
grow  warm  (§  240,  2)  in  its  light.  7.  The  castle  was  in  its 
day  inhabited  by  brave  knights.  8.  The  unhappy  lady  lived 
now  only  for  her  daughter  and  her  (=  the  daughter's)  chil- 
dren. 9.  Siegfried  killed  the  dragon  and  bathed  himself  in 
its  blood.  10.  Joy  was  to  be  seen  in  all  their  faces  (i.  e, 
in  the  faces  of  them  all).  11.  It  is  not  well  to  l)e  thinking 
always  of  one's  own  happiness.  12.  There  are  people  who 
have  no  idea  of  mine  and  thine. 

EXERCISE  XVI 
Dkmonstrativkh  and  Kklativks 

§§  809-11;  314-10 

1.  The  bonds  of  friendship  are  often  stronger  than  those 
of  blood.  2.  Herder  was  older  than  (4oethe ;  the  latter  was 
born  in  1749,  the  former  in  1744.  8.  The  face  resembles  that 
of  the  deceased  king.  4.  The  prize  falls  to  the  lot  of  him  who 
deserves  it.  5.  It  is  you  wlio  are  (§  137,  2)  to  blame  for  the 
whole  misfortune.  0.  Hail  to  thee,  Macl>eth,  who  wilt  one 
day  l)e  king.  7.  lie  who  seizes  the  moment,  he  (that)  is  the 
right  man.  8.  Whoever  tells  me  the  truth,  him  I  call  my 
friend.  9.  He  went  back  the  same  way  he  had  come.  10. 
There  was  once  a  king  and  (jueen  who  lived  at  peace  with 
each  other,  and  had  twelve  children  that  were  all  l)oys.  11. 
Oh,  that  sort  of  people  (§  309,  4)  must  always  be  drinking 
and  eating  !  12.  Whoso  stands,  let  him  see  to  it  that  he  do 
not  fall.  13.  That  is  not  the  worst  that  you  have  done.  14. 
What  I  see  with  my  own  eyes,  that  I  know. 

EXERCISE   XVI! 
Indefinite  Pronominals 

§  §  317-22 

1.  All  my  trouble  was  in  vain.  2.  How  did  you  come  by 
all  that  money  ?  3.  Every  few  days  he  writes  us  a  long  let- 
ter.   4.  I  had  every  reason  to  regard  him  as  my  friend.    5. 
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The  world  becomes  more  beautiful  (with)  every  day.  6.  One 
or  the  other  of  you  is  to  blame  for  it.  7.  So  they  both  loved 
each  other,  but  neither  would  confess  it  to  the  other.  8.  I 
can  only  remain  a  few  days.  9.  In  a  certain  sense  I  owe  you 
everything.  10.  I  have  seen  much,  but  nothing  important. 
11.  No  one  lives  as  he  would  like ;  everybody  lives  only  as 
he  can.  12.  We  are  born  for  something  better.  13.  I  find 
little  good  in  the  book.    14.  Man  wants  but  little  here  below. 

EXERCISE  XVIil 
The  AuxiLiAjiiES  of  Tense 

§  323 

1.  Winter  has  come  and  the  birds  have  flown  southward. 
2.  lie  would  certainly  have  become  famous,  if  he  had  not 
died  so  early.     3.  I  have  ridden  to  and  fro  for  two  hours. 

4.  The  gentleman  was  not  at  home  when  we  arrived ;  he 
had  ridden  to  the  city.  5.  Goethe  had  traveled  more  than 
Schiller  and  seen  more  of  the  world.  6.  Your  tears  have 
flowed  too  long  already.  7.  Your  father  has  aged  rapidly 
of  late.  8.  I  have  only  met  one  sad  man.  9.  In  spite  of 
everything,  I  have  continued  to  believe  in  his  fidelity. 
10.  The  water  had  pressed  into  the  city.  11.  I  could 
hardly  stand,  for  I  had  remained  awake  all  night.  12.  This 
watch  has  never  gone  right  from  the  beginning. 

EXERCISE  XiX 
Modal  Auxiliaries 

§§  333-8 

1.  It  might  be  difficult  to  find  anything  better.  2.  One 
must  not  wish  to  seem  richer  than  one  is.  3.  The  world 
shall  tremble  if  I  must  perish.  4.  It  was  already  too  dark 
(§  367,  5,  a)   for  one  to  be  able  to  find  the  way  easily. 

5.  I  might  have  lived  a  pretty  life,  if  I  had  not  been  a  fool. 

6.  The  man  claims  to  have  lived  here,  but  I  cannot  remem- 
ber him.     7.  I  may  have  been  a  boy  of  fourteen  at  tha  taxs^^b. 
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8.  I  send  you  herewith  the  little  that  I  have  been  able  to 
save.  9.  I  should  like  to  travel,  but  1  must  not  think  of 
travehng  this  year.  10.  He  couhl  not  have  (done)  it,  even 
if  he  had  wished.  11.  What's  the  use  of  all  that?  You 
will  never  l)e  able  to  convince  me.  12.  You  should  show 
him  his  mistake,  but^  if  it  may  be,  without  paining  him. 

EXERCISE  XX 

I*AS8IVK,   ImPKKHONAL    AND    RkFLKXIVE    CONSTRUCTIONS 

§§  344-6 

1.  He  has  l)een  made  better  by  misfortune.  2.  I  should 
like  to  write  more,  but  I  am  this  moment  inteiTupted  by  a 
call.  3.  Another  way  had  to  l)e  found.  4.  I  had  written 
thus  far  yesterday,  when  I  was  called  away.  5.  From  your 
journey  one  does  not  always  return  (§  205,  3).  6.  Care  is 
taken  that  every  one  may  have  (§  358,  4)  enough  to  eat. 
7.  That  is  easy  to  say  but  hard  to  practice.  8.  It  was  to 
be  expected  (§  3()(>,  1,  a)  that  you  would  lose  your  way. 

9.  I  like  it  better  at  home ;  I  have  never  been  drawn 
(§  303,  1)  to  foreign  parts.  10.  It  may  be  hoped  that  the 
great  riddle  is  at  last  solved.  11.  God  be  praised,  the  child 
is  found.  12.  My  greetings  to  thee  (§  344,  1),  thou  lofty 
house  I 

EXERCISE   XXI 
Tknses  of  the  Indicative 

§§  348-53 

1.  To-morrow  I  celebrate  my  twentieth  birthday.  2.  I 
am  going  into  the  garden  —  shall  be  back  in  ten  minutes. 
3.  You  just  run  and  get  me  my  purse.  4.  He  will  do  no  more 
harm ;  I  have  killed  him.  5.  I  know  secret  ways  that  no 
man  ever  trod.  6.  Where,  I  wonder,  did  he  pass  (§  353, 1) 
the  night?  7.  Show  the  lawyer  this  letter  and  you  (will) 
have  won  your  case.  8.  A  good  man  will  always  choose 
the  better  part.     9.  His  life  is  over  (=  he  has  lived),  the 
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stroke  of  death  has  fallen.  10.  The  inn  where  we  spent 
the  summer  three  years  ago  is  closed.  11.  I  shall  certainly 
visit  you  as  often  as  I  have  time.  12.  I  think  that  I  saw 
him  last  evening  in  the  theater.  13.  I  learned  German 
years  ago  as  a  child.  14.  There  will  be  singing  and  dancing 
until  the  sun  rises. 

EXERCISE  XXII 
Imperative  and  Optative  Subjunctive 

§  §  355-7 

1.  Let  there  be  truth  between  us.    2.  Let  him  go  his  way. 

3.  Let  him  be  bound  (§  199,  1)  to  the  linden  tree  yonder. 

4.  Let  us  go  home ;  it  is  getting  dark  already.  5.  Let  some 
one  mount  the  tower  and  see  how  things  (§  303,  4)  are  going. 
6.  Let  him  rest  in  peace  I  7.  May  he  rest  in  peace  I  8.  Be 
the  story  true  or  false,  it  is  at  any  rate  interesting.  9.  Were 
I  only  well,  how  happy  I  should  be.  I  10.  May  the  day  never 
appear!  11.  Oh,  that  I  had  never  lived  to  look  on  that! 
12.  God  help  the  poor  people  I  13.  Let  no  one  enter  the 
room,  whoever  he  may  be.  14.  I  shall  not  see  him,  unless 
it  be  (§  356,  1,  a)  that  he  comes  here. 

EXERCISE  XXIII 
Potential  and  Unreal  Subjunctive 

§§  368-9 

1.  How  would  it  be  with  you  if  I  should  withdraw  my 
army  ?  2.  We  could  do  much  if  we  stood  together.  3.  If 
I  had  arrived  a  moment  earlier  I  might  have  saved  her  life. 
4.  I  couldn't  state  the  true  reason.  5.  I  should  not  like  to 
assert  such  a  thing.  6.  I  should  think  it  would  be  better 
not  to  answer  the  letter  at  all.  7.  So  that's  (§  358,  2)  fin- 
ished! Well,  what  next?  8.  There,  now  you  have  my  reasons! 
I  say  no  more.  9.  Can  it  be  that  he  is  back  already  ?  it  seems 
impossible.  10.  So  (you  think)  there  is  nothing  more  to  be 
feared?    11.  What?  (you  say)  it  was  robbers  who  attacked 
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us?  12.  Had  I  only  known  the  truth,  I  could  have  helped 
you.  13.  It  was  as  if  something  strange  were  coming  between 
them.  14.  It  was  almost  as  if  he  had  now  reached  the  goal 
of  his  journey.  15.  The  end  of  the  letter  was  exactly  as  if 
he  had  written  it  himself.  16.  Some  books  appear  to  be 
written  not  that  one  may  learn  from  them,  but  that  one  may 
know  that  the  author  knew  something. 


EXERCISE  XXIV 
Dependent  SuB.irN( ;tive 

§  §  360-1 

1.  Do  you  think  I  am  a  child  ?  2.  Socrates  believed  that 
the  soul  of  man  is  immortal.  3.  The  belief  that  life  is  good 
is  natural  to  man.  4.  They  felt  that  without  freedom  every- 
thing was  lost.  5.  He  said  that  he  should  return  on  the 
morrow.  6.  She  demanded  that  I  give  back  all  the  letters 
that  she  might  have  written  to  me.  7.  They  said  that  I  had 
not  changed,  only  my  face  was  pale.  8.  I  have  no  other  wish 
than  that  you  should  be  friends.  9.  No  one  knew  who  he 
was  or  how  he  lived.  10.  My  guide  asserted  that  he  did 
not  know  whence  the  robbers  came.  11.  She  wrote  me  a 
week  ago  that  she  was  lying  ill  in  bed  and  could  not  even 
read.  12.  The  boys  reported  that  the  bear  was  right  at 
hand ;  that  they  had  them8el"es  seen  him  and  had  then  run 
away  in  fear. 

EXERCISE  XXV 
The  Infinitive 

§§  364-7 

1.  Acting  is  easy,  thinking  is  difficult,  says  Goethe.  2.  The 
life  of  a  woman  is  an  eternal  going  and  coming,  or  lifting 
and  carrying.  3.  Doing  right  causes  (one)  to  rest  quietly. 
4.  To  die  is  nothing,  but  to  live  and  not  to  be  able  to  see, 
that  is  a  misfortune.  5.  I  feel  myself  becoming  gradually 
young  again.     6.  It  is  hard  to  swim  against  the  stream. 
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7.  In  this  room  there  must  be  no  smoking.  8.  He  has 
never  learned  to  swim ;  who  will  help  me  save  him  ?  9.  It 
befits  a  noble  man  to  heed  the  word  of  women.  10.  I  am 
ready  to  accompany  you.  11.  The  question  is  hard  to  an- 
swer. 12.  Suddenly  I  heard  my  name  called  from  the  dis- 
tance. 13.  To  satisfy  the  mother,  I  had  a  doctor  summoned. 
14.  I  am  too  old  merely  to  play,  too  young  to  be  without  a 
wish. 

EXERCISE  XXVI 
The  Participle 

§§  368-71 

1.  She  has  been  ailing  these  two  weeks.  2.  We  went 
against  the  danger  (that  was)  threatening  us.  3.  A  drunken 
man  is  always  repulsive.  4.  The  task  in  question  was  satis- 
factorily (satisfyingly)  performed.  5.  The  ancients  imagined 
tlieir  gods  as  living  in  Olympus.  6.  The  letters  that  have 
reached  (§  369, 1)  me  say  not  a  word  of  this  intended  jour- 
ney. 7.  Boldly  ventured  is  half  won.  8.  The  concert  did 
not  please  me  at  all,  one  single  piece  excepted.  9.  Her  eye 
remained  lixed  upon  the  child  (who  had)  now  fallen  asleep. 
10.  There  comes  a  man  running  at  full  speed.  11.  The  whole 
question  is  a  hard  one  to  answer.  12.  Looked  at  from  the 
workman's  point  of  view,  the  question  appears  quite  different. 

EXERCISE  XXVII 
Conditional  and  Imperative 

§§  362-3 

1.  If  you  should  get  into  trouble  I  would  gladly  help  you. 
2.  I  promised  to  write  as  soon  as  the  ship  should  arrive  in 
Hamburg.  3.  I  feared  that  she  would  take  cold.  4.  With- 
out him  the  affair  would  have  gone  quite  dift'erently.  5.  They 
invited  me  to  a  family  festival  to  which  a  number  of  guests 
would  be  coming.  6.  Any  one  who  saw  it  for  the  first  time 
would  step  back  with  horror.     7.  O,  let  us  hear  everything ; 
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you  have  time.  8.  Be  not  deceived  by  false  prophets. 
9.  Greetings  to  you,  noble  gentlemen,  greetings  to  you,  fair 
ladies  I  10.  For  God's  sake,  don't  lose  your  head  I  11.  The 
child  kept  calling :  Wake  up,  dear  mother,  wake  up ! 

EXERCISE  XXVIII 

PUEPOSITIONS 

§  877 

1.  At  your  age  and  with  your  great  wealth  you  can  con- 
fidently undertake  it.  2.  Old  in  years,  rich  in  goods,  he  still 
leads,  as  in  his  youth,  a  simple  life.  3.  It  is  hard  to  swim 
against  the  current.  4.  Come,  fly  with  me  away  beyond  the 
mountains.  5.  In  accordance  with  your  wish  I  enclose  his 
letter.  6.  In  my  opinion  there  is  no  danger.  7.  The  number 
of  the  fallen  is  estimated  at  a  hundred.  8.  That  is  forbidden 
under  a  penalty  of  ten  marks.  9.  He  is  proud  of  his  repu- 
tation.    10.  The  tower  is  ninety  to  a  hundred  feet  high. 

11.  Confronted  by  such  vulgarity,  I  can  only  keep  silent. 

12.  He  who  does  not  lose  his  understanding  over  certain 
things  has  none  to  lose.  13.  Such  an  angel  of  a  child  I 
never  saw  before.  14.  He  is  taller  than  I  by  a  whole  head. 
15.  She  had  fallen  asleep  over  the  book. 

EXERCISE  XXIX 
Conjunctions 

§  §  378-81 

1.  He  is  no  genuine  friend  of  the  workingmen,  but  (he) 
always  acts  in  his  own  interest.  2.  He  is  no  genuine  friend 
of  the  workingmen,  but  he  has  other  good  qualities.  3.  You 
are  not  safe  in  ITri ;  for  the  tyrants  lend  a  hand  to  one  an- 
other. 4.  Sorrows  last  but  a  short  time ;  therefore  we  should 
endure  them  with  patience.  5.  The  more  I  worked,  the 
worse  my  situation  became.  6.  As  she  entered  the  room  I 
noticed  that  she  had  been  weeping.     7.  When(ever)  the 
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day  was  very  hot  the  child  would  go  into  the  woods.  8.  God 
helps  only  (then)  when  men  no  longer  help.  9.  So  may 
God  help  you  as  you  pity  me.  10.  I  will  not  do  it,  and  even 
if  you  should  promise  me  the  world  for  a  reward.  11.  It 
was  nearly  8  o'clock  when  the  performance  began.  12.  I 
must  bring  you  into  jolly  company  that  you  may  see  how 
easily  life  can  be  lived.  13.  I  could  live  with  him,  tho 
I  shouldn't  like  to  have  him  for  a  husband. 


APPENDIX  I 

ORTHOGRAPHY 

1.  Spelling  Reform  in  Germany.  German  spelling  is  based  in  a 
general  way  upon  the  usa^e  handed  down  by  the  writers,  grammarians 
and  lexicographers  of  the  eighteenth  century.  But  this  traditional 
spelling,  while  much  better  than  our  own,  is  not  free  from  defects.  It 
represents  simple  sounds  by  compound  signs,  as  in  <Baal,  l^iet,  id); 
different  sounds  by  the  same  sign,  as  in  ^ab  -  bo,  gel)en  -  Sag ;  the 
same  sound  by  different  signs,  as  in  @(aS  -  ^ag,  53aiuuc  -  Jreube,  and 
it  has  a  much-used  silent  I).  Differences  of  usage  with  regard  to  these 
and  other  points  led,  in  1870,  to  a  movement  for  governmental  regula- 
tion of  orthography.  Prussia,  Bavaria,  Saxony,  WUrttemberg  and 
other  German  governments  published  official  spelling-books,  and  the 
spelling  thus  prescribed  soon  began  to  make  its  way  into  books  and 
journals.  The  first  edition  of  this  grammar,  published  in  1895,  fol- 
lowed the  Prussian  rules. 

2.  The  New  Official  Spelling.  As  the  spelling-books  issued  by  the 
various  governments  differed  more  or  less  in  matters  of  detail,  the 
uniform  regulation  of  spelling  became  a  desideratum.  An  ortho- 
graphic conference  was  accordingly  held  at  Berlin,  in  June,  1901,  for 
the  purpose  of  agreeing  upon  a  common  system.  The  recommenda- 
tions of  this  conference  have  since  been  adopted  thi-uout  the  empire, 
and  also  in  Austria  and  Switzerland.  The  general  principles  of  the 
new  regulations  are  set  forth  in  9?cgeln  fiir  bie  beut(d)e  9?e(f|tj(f|reibung, 
nebft  !ifi3orterDerjei(f|ni^,  Berlin,  1902.  But  since  the  'rules'  admit  of 
not  a  few  exceptions  in  favor  of  conventional  usage,  one  can  not 
easily  spell  by  them  without  frequently  referring  to  the  accompany- 
ing 'word-list';  and  as  this,  in  turn,  contains  only  a  limited  number 
of  representative  words,  the  student,  or  at  any  rate  the  teacher,  should 
have  at  hand  one  of  the  more  compendious  orthographic  dictionaries, 
such  as  Gemss'  Worterbuch  fiir  die  deutsche  Uechtschreihung^  Berlin, 
1902,  or  Duden's  Orthographisches  Worterbuch.  These  excellent  man- 
uals, which  cost  but  a  small  sum,  seldom  leave  one  in  doubt  about  even 
the  smallest  detail  of  the  official  spelling.  Practically  we  have  fol- 
lowed Duden  in  this  grammar. 

3.  The  Old  Spelling  and  the  New.  Since  many  writei-s  and  edi- 
tors still  continue  to  use  the  older  spelling,  tho  with  more  or  less 
diversity  in  details,  we  append  a  list  of  the  more  important  points 
regulated  by  the  official  rules. 
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1.  %  O,  \X,  %n,  are  to  be  preferred  to  %t,  Oe,  Ue,  ^eu.  The  same 
in  Roman  type. 

2.  %  and  ou  are  to  be  preferred  to  c  and  eu  in  words  which  have 
kindred  with  a,  an;  hence  rcirfien  (on  account  of  9^ad)e);  Srmct  (5lnn); 
rciumeu  (9taum) ;  but  ed)\,  not  od^t,  Bering,  not  ©iirlug,  Icugnen,  not 
lougnen,  etc.  There  are,  however,  a  few  exceptions ;  thus  ehti  (in  spite 
of  ^ibcl),  aittxn  in  spite  of  alt. 

a.  In  a  few  cases  a  and  c  distinguish  words  of  different  meaning ; 
e.  g.,  ^jil)re,  ear  of  grain,  and  g^re,  honor;  ?aid)e,  larchy  and  ?crd|C,  lark, 

3.  ^l  is  written  only  in  a  few  words,  of  which  the  more  common 
are  !5Bai,  $ain,  ^aifcr,  l^ale,  Mai,  aWaib,  9Jiai«.  Elsewhere  ei  is  used. 
Observe,  however,  the  distinctive  speUings :  Saib,  loaf  and  lilcib,  body ; 
@aite,  stringy  and  ®eite,  side ;  SBaife,  orphan,  and  SBcife,  tune. 

4.  The  use  of  doubled  vowels  is  somewhat  restricted,  tho  by  no 
means  done  away  with.  Thus  the  following  words  are  to  be  spelled 
with  a  single  vowel :  bar,  SBarfc^aft,  $erb,  ^erbe,  l?o8,  lofen,  ^ofiing,  (o«, 
MoL%  qiter,  ©d^af,  @d|am,  @cl)ale,  @d|ar,  @d|o6,  |cUg,  @tar,  SBage, 
Sagen,  SBare. 

5.  The  simple  I  is  preferred  to  Ic  in  glbjl,  gibt,  gib,  and  also  in 
fiug,  l)iiig;  but  ic  to  I  in  verbs  in  iercn.  The  spelhng  distinguislies 
^\\)tx,  fiber y  from  J^icber, /ever;  ajiine,  ?/<mc,  from  ^l\tm,  expression; 
fib,  eyelid,  from  fieb,  song ;  (Stll,  style^  from  ®tiel,  stem ;  iuibcr,  against, 
from  iuicbcr,  again. 

().  Except  in  (Stabt,  city,  which  is  thus  distinguished  from  (Statt, 
place,  the  combination  bt  is  to  be  written  only  where  t  is  inflectional, 
as  hi  labt,  umiibtf,  gefanbt.  Write  therefore  tot,  not  tobt ;  ^rot  not 
53robt  nor  i^rob  ;  so  also  (Sd|n)crt,  gcfd)ett,  (Snite. 

7.  The  endings  ic^  and  ig  are  to  be  distinguished  in  writing,  tho 
pronounced  alike ;  hence  gittic^,  ^firfid^,  2^eppid),  but  A^onig,  (Slfig, 
^^afig.     For  others  consult  the  '  word-list,'  or  Duden. 

8.  ^j5^  is  to  be  used  only  in  foreign  words,  as  ^l)i(o(opl)ie,  '!|3l)itiper. 
Write  therefore,  gfeil,  5Ibolf,  ^Jubotf,  Seftfalcu. 

a.  As  to  the  use  of  initial  \)  and  f  (oor  but  fiir,  fliegen  but  SJIlcjj), 
consult  the  dictionary. 

9.  vg,  not  6;  is  to  be  written  in  the  pronominal  fonns,  bc«J,  tr)c«,  bic8 
and  their  compounds,  and  also  in  the  suthx  niS. 

a.  Medial  (  becomes  iJ  before  a  suffix  of  derivation,  but  not  before 
an  inflectional  t;  hence,  $d<Jc^en,  from  Apajc ;  ^JtbiJci^en,  from  9iofe ; 
lueiiJUd),  from  \vti\e ;  but  relfl,  from  rctfen. 
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b.  In  Roman  type  the  rules  prescribe  that  g  be  represented  by  fs, 
or  else  l)y  a  special  digrapli,  C.  But  non-German  printers  usually 
employ  sz  or  ss.  The  objection  that  ss  does  not  distinguish  ff  from  g 
is  not  important f  as  the  sounds  are  identical. 

10.  X^  is  to  be  written  only  in  foreign  words,  as  X^eoter,  X^ema, 
X^eoric.  This  is  upon  the  whole  the  most  important  and  characteris- 
tic mle  of  tlie  official  spelling.  Prior  to  the  convention  of  1901,  t^, 
while  discarded  in  favor  of  the  simple  t  in  a  large  number  of  words, 
was  retained  in  Xl^al,  "lljcit,  t^un,  Xljox,  Xl)ilr,  in  which  it  took  the 
place  of  I)  after  the  vowel  as  sign  of  length  {Xljal  instead  of  Xalfi 
etc.).  This  absurd  and  confusing  anomaly  has  now  been  got  rid  of. 
Write  therefore  not  only  2^ler,  Xell,  rat,  ratcn,  luert,  Steid^tum,  as  in 
the  first  edition  of  this  grammar,  but  also  Xa\,  ZaUx,  %at,  tun,  S^ranc, 
Xox,  Xixx,  Li  the  case  of  the  word  for  tea,  the  new  rules  allow  either 
X^ee  or  Xee.  Let  the  student  prefer  Xee.  The  next  step,  it  may  be 
hoped,  will  be  to  discard  the  useless  t()  in  all  common  nouns  of  what- 
ever origin. 

11.  Three  concurrent  consonants  are  avoided  in  some  cases  (by 
dropping  one),  permitted  in  others,  e.  g.,  bennod)  (i.  e.  benn  nod^),  3Jiit* 
tafl,  (Scl)iffal)rt;  but  aUUebenb,  ^43etttuci^  or  SBettuc^,  ©tiUlcbeii  or  ^tilleben 
(when  divided  at  the  end  of  a  Hne,  always  33ett=tU(f|,  @ttfl4ebcn). 

a.  Final  I)  before  the  suffix  l)elt  is  dropped  ;  e.  g.  ;  9Jol)clt.  So,  too, 
^ol)cit,  from  ,^odj;  but  3Beid)l)elt,  from  tueid^. 

b.  The  plural  of  (See,  ?lrmee,  is  either  @eeen,  ?[rnieeen,  or  @ccn, 
5lrinefu. 

12.  In  foreign  words  f  is  written  for  a  guttural  c,  j  for  the  affricate ; 
as  At'atalog,  Piaffe,  flerifal,  SnUl,  Offtijier.  But  a  good  many  excep- 
tions are  allowed,  especially  in  case  of  French  words ;  e.  g.,  ^ou^e, 
^ebev  or  3<*^^i'/  Concept  or  ^onjept.  When  in  doubt  whether  to  write 
c,  f  or  3,  consult  Duden's  dictionary. 

13.  The  use  of  initial  capitals  is  greatly  restricted.  Nouns  used 
adjectively,  as  eiu  btgd^eii,  ein  \>aax,  ha^  ift  fci)abe ;  adverbially,  as 
abenb«,  nacf)t«,  uovmittag^ ;  prepositionally,  as  fraft,  mittel^,  tro^, 
manget"8,  or  as  parts  of  a  verbal  phrase,  as  flattfiuben,  inftaub  fc^en, 
are  to  be  written  with  a  small  initial. 

a.  This  is  the  most  difficult  subject  that  the  rules  deal  with,  and 
they  leave  it  in  a  rather  unsatisfactory  condition  ;  thus  one  may  write 
gu  ^uufteii,  i^u  gunften  or  ;;ugun|len ;  ii^n  flatten  or  guftatten.  When  in 
doubt  consult  Duden. 

b.  Adjectives  from  names  of  persons  have  a  small  initial  when  their 
meaning  is  general ;  e.  g.,  bic  (ut^e'rijc()e  ^irc^e,  the  Lutheran  church; 
but  bie  i?u'tl^erifci)e  ^ibeliiber^etjuttq,  Luther'' s  translation  oftJie  Bible, 
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c.  Adjectival  phrases,  such  as  im  gan^cn,  fiirS  crflc,  hex  totxtem,  M 
totittxen,  etc.  have  a  small  initial. 

14.  The  apostrophe  is  to  be  used  sparingly,  for  the  purpoise  of 
marking  the  suppression  of  a  letter  usually  written.  But  on  this  point 
the  rules  are  not  very  precise,  and  there  is  much  diversity  of  usage. 
Omit  the  apostrophe  at  any  rate  in  auf 8,  imtcrm,  etc. ,  and  in  the  geni- 
tive of  proper  names  that  do  not  end  in  a  sibilant. 

4.  The  Roman  Letters  are  extensively  used  in  scientific  writings  of 
every  kind.  In  using  the  Roman  letters  many  writers,  particularly 
philologists,  discard  altogether  the  initial  capital  of  nouns  and  thus 
avoid  the  most  serious  practical  difficulty  of  German  orthography. 
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ENGLISH-GERMAN  COGNATES 

li  The  Relation  of  English  to  German  is  a  subject  which  belongs 
rather  to  comparative  linguistics  than  to  German  grammar,  and  can 
not  be  studied  to  the  best  advantage  without  some  knowledge  of  Old 
English,  Old  German,  Gothic,  Latin,  Greek,  Sanskrit  and  general 
phonetics.  Such  knowledge  is  not  presupposed  for  the  users  of  this 
book.  At  the  same  time  it  is  important  that  every  student  who  ap- 
proaches German  by  way  of  English,  learn  to  recognize  the  familiar 
words  of  his  mother  tongue  in  their  unfamiliar  German  forms,  and 
acquire  the  habit  of  thinking  clearly  and  correctly,  if  not  profoundly, 
concerning  the  relationship  of  cognates.  To  this  end,  it  is  hoped,  the 
following  paragraphs  will  be  found  helpful.  What  is  here  given,  how- 
ever, is  only  a  very  elementary  introduction  to  a  large  and  difficult 
subject. 

a.  The  most  valuable  of  all  helps  for  the  study  of  German  words 
in  their  relation  to  cognate  forms  in  other  languages  is  Kluge's  Ety- 
jnologishes  Worterbuch  der  deutscken  Sprache. 

2.  The  Indo-European  Family  of  Languages.  German 
and  English  belong  to  the  Germanic  (sometimes  called 
Teutonic)  branch  of  the  Indo-European  (also  called  Aryan 
and  Indo-Germanic)  family  of  languages.  The  Indo- 
European  family  has  ten  branches,  three  of  them  Asiatic 
and  seven  European.     The  Asiatic   branches  are  the 
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Indie,  Iranic  and  Armenian.     The  European  branches 

are  the  Hellenic,  Italic,  Gennanic,  Slavic,  Baltic,  Keltic 

and  Albanian. 

a.  Observe  that  these  names  are  the  names  of  *  branches '  put  forth 
in  ancient  times  by  the  Indo-European  parent-stem.  Each  one  of  them 
has  branched  again  and  again,  thus  giving  rise  in  our  day  to  a  large 
number  of  separate  languages  and  dialects  variously  related  to  one 
another. 

1.  When  we  say  that  the  languages  of  the  ancient  Ilmdus,  Persians, 
Greeks,  Italians,  Germans,  Slavs,  etc.,  belong  to  the  same  *  family,' 
this  means  that  the  remote  ancestors  of  these  various  peoples  once 
dwelt  together,  forming  a  single  community  and  speaking'a  common 
language.  Where  this  pro-ethnic  Indo-European  home  was  located  — 
whetlier  in  Asia  or  in  Europe —  when  the  dispersion  began,  and  how 
it  proceeded,  are  still  moot  questions. 

2.  The  Indo-European  parent-speech  is  known  to  us  in  a  measure 
through  the  process  of  restoration.  By  a  comparison  of  cognate  forms, 
as  tliey  actually  appear  in  the  derived  languages,  scholars  have  been 
able  to  reconstruct  the  alphabet,  the  grammar,  and  in  part  the  vocab- 
ulary, of  the  parent-speech.  Thus  Eng.  brother,  Lat.  fr&ter,  Gk. 
<^parr;p,  Sansk.  bhrdtar^  point  back  to  an  I.-E.  parent-form  *bhrcUer 
(a  prefixed  *  is  used  to  distinguish  ideal  reconstructions  from  words 
historically  known). 

3.  The  Germanic  Branch  of  the  Indo-European  Family. 
There  was  a  time  during  which  the  ancestors  of  the  vari- 
ous peoples  now  known  to  us  as  Germanic,  having  parted 
from  the  Indo-European  parent-stock,  still  dwelt  together 
in  one  community  and  spoke  a  common  language.  Later 
this  Germanic  stock  parted  into  three  branches,  the  east- 
ern, the  northern  and  the  western.  The  eastern  branch 
is  known  chiefly  from  the  extinct  Gothic.  The  northern 
branch  gave  rise  to  the  Scandinavian  languages,  Danish, 
Swedish,  Icelandic  and  Norwegian.  The  western  branch 
gave  rise  to  German,  English,  Dutch,  Flemish  and  Frisian. 

1.  Where  the  pro-ethnic  home  of  the  Grcrmanic  race  was  situated 
is  not  precisely  known,  nor  have  we  any  historical  remains  of  their 
language  in  this  stage  of  its  history.  It  is  possible,  however,  by  com- 
parison of  derived  forms,  to  reconstruct  the  alphabet,  the  grammar, 
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and  in  large  part  the  vocabulary,  of  the  Germanic  parent^eech. 
Thus  Gothic  brothar,  Old  English  brothor,  Old  High  German  bruodar. 
Old  Low  German  brothar,  and  Old  Icelandic  brothir,  point  back  to  a 
Germanic  *brdthar, 

4.  Phonetic  Change.  In  every  language  the  pronunci- 
ation of  words  is  more  or  less  subject  to  change.  Thru 
a  modified  mode  of  utterance  a  sound  is  converted  into 
another  sound  or  ceases  to  be  heard.  In  this  way,  given 
time  enough,  the  pronunciation  of  a  word  may  change 
to  almost  any  imaginable  extent.  Thus  English  ten  is  the 
same  word  as  Latin  decern^  only  it  is  pronounced  differently. 

1.  But  changes  of  pronunciation  do  not  take  place  at  hap-hazard. 
When  a  particular  tendency  to  change  sets  in,  at  a  given  time  and  in 
a  given  language,  it  does  its  work  thoroly  and  uniformly.  For  ex- 
ample, if  the  tendency  is  to  convert  d  into  t,  it  will  convert  d  into  t 
everywhere^  unless  there  is  some  interfering  cause.  Such  a  uniformly 
operating  tendency  to  change  of  pronunciation  is  called  a  phonetic 
law.  The  principal  causes  that  interfere  with  the  uniform  operation 
of  phonetic  laws  are  the  position  of  the  sound  with  respect  to  other 
sounds  or  to  the  accent,  and  the  attracting  influence  —  analogy  —  of 
other  words. 

2.  Spelling  is  often  an  imperfect  and  deceptive  representation  of 
sounds,  and  is  much  more  conservative  than  pronunciation.  One  of 
the  most  important  maxims  that  the  student  of  linguistics  haa  to  learn, 
is  to  tliink  in  terms  of  sounds,  not  in  terms  of  letters. 

5.  The  Germanic  Shifting  of  Consonants.  If,  now, 
we  compare  a  large  number  of  Indo-European  words, 
ideally  restored,  with  their  Germanic  descendants,  ideally 
restored,  we  shall  find  that  the  latter  have  undergone 
changes  both  in  their  vowels  and  in  their  consonants. 
One  set  of  these  changes,  affecting  the  explosive  conso- 
nants, or  stops,  is  of  fundamental  importance  in  the 
study  of  English  and  German  etymology,  viz.:  the  Indo- 
European  voiced  aspirates  &A,  dh^  gh^  become,  in  Germanic, 
the  voiced  stops  &,  rf,  g ;  the  voiced  stops  &,  d^  g^  become 
voiceless,  giving  p,  ty  A:,  and  the  voiceless  stops  jp,  U  ^> 
become  spirant,  giving  /,  th^  h. 
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1.  The  following  examples  will  illustrate : 
Indo-European       Greek 


♦bhrater 

♦dhe,  *dh5 

♦ghans- 

♦dwo 

♦genu 

*pad- 

♦trejis 

*kun- 


Latin 

ippdrrjp  f  rater 

O^vai  facio 

X^iv  (h)anser 

6ho  duo 

y6w  genu 

7ro{;c  (iToA-60  pes  (ped-is) 

rpelq  tres 


Germanic 

♦brOthar 

*d5n 

*gans 

♦two 

♦kniwa 

♦f5t 

♦thrijis 

♦hun-dos 


English 

brother 

do 

goose 

two 

knee 

foot 

three 

hound 


Kvov  {kv-v6^)     canis 

a.  There  are  some  exceptions  to  this  law  due  to  the  operation  of 
special  causes.  But  a  discussion  of  these,  or  of  the  changes  undergone 
by  the  vowels  and  non-explosive  consonants,  would  take  us  too  far 
a-iield  for  the  present  purpose.  Consult  Brugmann's  Grundriss  der 
vergleichenden  Grammatik,  vol.  1. 

6.  The  High  German  Shifting  of  Consonants.  If  we 
examine  in  turn  the  consonantal  system  of  High  German, 
we  shall  find  it  to  have  undergone  a  second  shifting  of 
consonants,  which  differentiates  High  German  more  or 
less  completely  from  all  the  other  Germanic  languages. 
This  second  shifting  consists  in  the  conversion  of  Ger- 
manic d  into  t^  t  into  s  or  ts^  th  into  rf,  and  p  mto  f  ov  pf. 
Thus  Gc.  *dago-y  Eng.  day^  becomes  Ger.  5^ag ;  Gc.  Hwo^ 
Eng.  two^  Ger.  jUjct ;  Gc.  *itan^  Eng.  eat^  Ger.  cffcn ;  Gc. 
Hhrijisy  Eng.  three^  Ger.  brct;  Gc.  *dmpa^  Eng.  deep^ 
Ger.  ticf. 

1.  The  High  German  shifting  began  in  the  7th  century,  or  earlier, 
in  South  Germany,  and  spread  thence  northward  with  diminishing 
thoroness.  Except  the  conversion  of  th  into  d,  it  did  not  affect  the 
Low  German  dialects.  Even  in  South  Germany  the  time  at  which 
the  change  began,  and  the  thoroness  with  which  it  was  carried  thru, 
vary  with  the  different  dialects. 

a.  The  two  shiftings  described  in  this  and  the  last  section  are 
often  called,  after  one  of  their  discoverers,  '  Grimm's  Law.'  The  first 
is  know  in  German  as  bic  gcrmani{d)c,  the  second  as  blc  ^od)bcut{d^e, 
i?autt)cr{(i^icbung. 

2.  German  words  borrowed  from  other  languages  previous  to  the 
High  German  shifting  shared  in  the  general  change,  as  turg,  from  Lat. 
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curtus,  Eng.  curt ;  but  words  borrowed  after  the  shifting  retain  their 
original  consonants,  as  %\it\,  from  Lat.  titulus^  Eng.  title.  Thus  the 
form  of  a  word  may  give  a  clew  to  its  provenience  and  the  date  of  its 
adoption. 

3.  English,  which  has  grown  out  of  an  amalgamation  of  L6w  Ger- 
man dialects  carried  into  Britain  in  the  6th  and  6th  centuries,  pre- 
serves unchanged  the  Germanic  d,  i,  th,  and  p,  which  High  German 
shifted  to  t,  5  or  te,  d,  and  /or  pf.  But  in  some  other  respects  German 
has  been  more  conservative  than  English.  This  will  appear  from  the 
following  detailed  statements. 

7.  The  Labials  correspond,  in  English  and  German,  as 
follows : 

1.  Eng.  p  =  Germ,  f,  ff,  pf;  e.g.  up-auf;  ripe-rcif;  sleep - 
fd)lofen ;  hope  -  ^offcn  ;  plight  -  ^flic^t ;  camp  -  ^ampf ;  plant  -  ^flan.ijc. 

a.  ^f  is  the  regular  representative  of  original  p  in  words  borrowed 
previous  to  the  High  German  shifting,  as  in  ^^Jflauje,  from  Lat.  plarUa  ; 
pfvopfcu,  from  Lat.  propago.  A  Ger.  p  corresponding  to  an  Eng.  p  is 
evidence  of  late  borrowing ;  e.  g.  ^ein  -  pain;  ^cc^  -pitch  ;  plump  - 
plump. 

b.  A  preceding  f  prevents  p  from  shifting;  e.g.  spin  -  fpinnen  ; 
lisp  -  (ifpchu 

2.  Eng.  b  initial  =  Ger.  b  ;  e.  g.  bear-  SBar ;  break  -  brcc^en ;  bid  - 
bietcn ;  burst  -  bcrflen. 

a.  While  Eng.  preserves  an  initial  Gc.  5  unchanged,  it  converts  a 
medial  Gc.  5  into  v  and  a  final  Gc.  b  into  /,  ff.  Hence  Ger.  b  medial 
=  Eng. «,  and  Ger.  b  final  (pronounced  as  p)  =  Eng.  f,ff;  e.  g.  ^obcn  - 
have ;  ^nabe  -  knave  ;  flcrbcn  -  starve ;  ah  -  of,  off ;  3)ieb,  thief ;  Ijalh  - 
half.  Exceptions  are  due  to  late  borrowing  on  the  one  side  or  on  the 
other;  e.g.  @bbc-ebb;  @icbc(- gable. 

3.  Eng.  /  initial  =  Ger.  f  (sometimes  written  tj) ;  e.  g.  foot-  gug ; 
feather  -  gebcr;  fly  -  flicgcn  ;  father  -  SSatcr;  fleece  -  3$Uc6. 

a.  Eng.  /,  ff,  medial  or  final,  may  either  preserve  an  original  Gc. 
/  unchanged,  or  it  may  come  from  Gc.  5  (see  above,  2,  a).  In  the 
former  case  it  will  appear  in  Ger.  as  f,  ff,  in  the  latter  as  b;  e.  g.  hoof  - 
^uf;  stiff-flcif;  wolf-SSoIf;  wife-2Beib;  Ufe-goib;  of-ab;  calf- 

b.  Eng.  ft  =  Ger.  ft;  e.g.  soft-faiift;  drift -Srift;  craft -^raft 

4.  Eng.  V  initial  hardly  occurs  except  in  borrowed  words  (vat  and 
vixen  should  he  fat  and^xcu),  where  it  corresponds  to  Ger.  t),  some- 
times to  f,  rarely  to  to;  e.  g.  verse-  33er8;  vane  -  5af\v«,\  '^^\ria.-'^Ss\^^* 
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a.  Eiig.  V  medial  usually  represents  Gc.  6,  in  which  case  it  corre- 
sponds to  Ger.  b,  in  a  few  cases  to  f;  e.  g.  over-  fiber;  salve-  <Baihe; 
live  -  (cben;  devil  -  Xcufel ;  oven  —  Of  en.  Medial  u  =  u  is  evidence  of 
late  borrowing ;  e.g.  slave  -  ^lia\)t, 

8.  The  Dentals  correspond  as  follows  : 

1.  Eng.  t,  =  Ger.  g,  !j,  ff, «,  g;  e.g.  two-^ttjci;  twig-^meig;  sit- 
ftfeeii;  cat- ^o|je;  eat-effen;  water -SBaffer;  this-bie«;  that-ba«;  lot 
-?o«;  bite-belfien;  foot-gug. 

a.  Observe  that  3,  i^,  ff,  9,  and  g  are  five  ways  of  writmg  two  sounds, 
viz.  the  affricate  ta  and  the  voiceless  sibilant  s.  The  affricate  is  writ- 
ten J  when  initial,  and  also  after  t,  n,  r,  but  ^  after  a  short  vowel, 
where  it  takes  the  place  of  gj}  from  Gc.  tt.  Hence,  tin-3inn;  salt- 
(galg;  mint-aJiiinge;  heart-  $erg;  heat-§i^c  (Gc.  *hittja);  cat- 
^a^e  (Gc.  *katta).  The  simple  voiceless  sibilant  is  written  ff  when 
medial  after  a  short  vowel,  but  g  when  final,  or  medial  after  a  long 
vowel.  In  a  very  few  words,  however,  final  9  takes  the  place  of  g. 
Hence,  let -la ffen;  mete- mcffeii;  write -retfeen;  shoot -fc^iegen;  shot- 
@(^u6;  vat-5^a6;  that -ba«;  lot-l?o«. 

b.  A  preceding  spirant  (f,  f,  dj)  prevents  t  from  shifting  ;  e.  g.  craft - 
^raft;  oft-oft;  strong- ftreng;  breast -SBrufl;  might -ajJori^t;  plights 
^flic^t.  So,  too,  the  combination  tr  does  not  shift ;  hence,  true-treu; 
tread  -  trcteu ;  bitter  -  bitter  (Gc.  *  bttr) ;  otter  -  Otter  (Gc.  *  8tr).  Other 
exceptions  are  due  to  late  borrowing ;  e.  g.  temple  -  2;empe(  (from  Lat. 
templum) ;  senate  -  (Seiiat  (from  Lat.  aenatus).  Bottom  -  ©obeu  pre- 
sents an  irregularity  that  has  not  yet  been  fully  explained. 

2.  Eng.  d  =  Ger.  t;  e.  g.  daughter-  !j;oc^ter;  day-Xag;  ford-gnrt; 
hard-l)avt;  hold-f|a(ten;  heed-^iiteii;  side-3eit;  door- Mr;  do- 
tun;  dale-2:a(. 

a.  A  preceding  n,  and  sometimes  a  preceding  Z,  prevented  Gc.  d 
from  shifting  in  Ger. ;  hence,  bind-biubeii;  send-jcubeu;  wild-n)i(b; 
bold-batb  (but  old -alt,  and  cold -fait).  Notice  that  in  itnb-and, 
altho  the  final  b  is  pronounced  as  t,  and  can  not  occur  medially  (as  the 
b  of  iDilb  may  in  tt)i(be§),  we  have  no  real  case  of  Gc.  d  shifting  to  t. 
It  comes  under  the  general  rule  that  all  voiced  final  consonants  have 
become  voiceless  in  Ger.  — Except  after  n  and  {,  Ger.  b  corresponding 
to  Eng.  d  is  evidence  of  late  borrowing;  e.g.  2)ogge-dog;  3^ecfe- 
deck. 

3.  Eng.  ^^  =  Ger.  b;  e.g.  three -brei;  thin-bilnn;  feather -geber; 
loathe -Iciben;  both-betbe;  heath -§eibe. 

a.  A  very  few  exceptions  to  this  rule,  as  father -SBater,  weather - 
SBctteVf  are  due  to  the  fact  that  Eng.  th  is  an  interloper,  taking  the 
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place  (under  Norse  influence)  of  an  older  d.  The  Old  English  ances- 
tors of  father  and  weather  are  feeder  and  weder.  Another  small  group 
of  exceptions,  as  thousand  -  taufcnb,  thaw-taueu,  are  due  probably  to 
an  early  assimilation  of  the  initial  stop  to  the  voiceless  consonant  which 
usually  preceded  it. 

4.  Eng.  s  =  Ger.  f,  «,  6 ;  6.  g.  soap-@cifc;  send-fcnben;  glass - 
@Ia«;  le8s-Io«;  horse- S^og;  breast  - Srufl. 

a.  But  Gc.  initial  s  before  w  is  regularly  converted  in  Ger.  into  fd); 
hence,  swine- @d)tt)cin;  swell -fci^mettcu;  sweat  -  @d)tt)ci6.  So,  too, 
in  the  standard  pronunciation  before  p  and  t,  tho  the  sound  is  written 
f;  hence,  stead  -  (Statt;  steel -@ta^I;  spin-fpinncn;  sprout  -  @^)ro6. 
For  Eng.  sh  see  below  (§9,  1,  a). 

9.  The  Gutturals  correspond  as  follows : 

1.  The  Gc.  voiceless  stop  k  either  remains  unchanged,  being  written 
in  Eng.  as  c,  fc,  cfc,  and  in  Ger.  as  f,  (f ;  or  else  it  becomes  in  Ger.  the 
spirant  d)  and  in  Eng.  the  affricate  tsh  (written  sometimes  as  c^,  again 
as  tch).  Hence,  Eng.  c.  A:,  ck,  ch,  tch  =  Ger.  t,  d,  d);  e.  g.  kiss  - 
fiiffcn;  cow  -  ^u^ ;  bake  -  bacfcu  ;  seek-  f arisen  ;  weak  -  ttjeiri^  ;  chalk  - 
^a\t ;  churl  -  ^crl ;  lick-lerfcn;  stick-  (gtilrf  ;  watch  -  ttjad)en;  ditch  - 
'^cittj ;  stretch  -  ftrccfen. 

a.  Gc.  sk  becomes  Engl.  sh.  Ger.  \6);  e.g.  shape  -  {d)affcn ;  shoot- 
fdjicgcn  ;  fish  -  gifd) ;  rash  -  rafc^. 

2.  The  Gc.  voiced  stop  g  remains  unchanged  in  Ger.  when  initial; 
when  medial  or  final,  it  is  usually  (but  not  in  all  dialects)  converted 
into  a  spirant,  tho  still  written  as  g.  In  Eng.  it  is  generally  un- 
changed when  initial,  tho  in  several  words  it  has  become,  after  pas- 
sing thru  a  spirant  stage,  a  palatal  semivowel  (written  y).  When 
medial  or  final,  it  usually  became  first  spirant,  then  semivocalic,  and 
tlie  semivowel  combined  with  a  preceding  vowel  to  form  a  diphthong. 
Our  spelling  preserves  it  as  y  or  w.  Examples  :  gebcii-give  ;  gro^- 
great;  gelb- yellow;  ge  j^cru  -  yester- ;  fagcn-say;  Sag -day;  Icgen- 
lay;  5(ugc-eye;  fri^Uig-slew;  SBogcn-bow;  SDlagcn-maw;  S^ogcl-fowl; 
9lcgcn  -  rain  ;  folgcu  -  follow ;  Xalg  -  tallow  ;  (Sorgc  -  sorrow. 

a.  The  Gc.  combination  gj  becomes  in  Eng.  a  voiced  affricate, 
written  dg,  in  Ger.  rf ;  e.  g.  edge-  @cfc ;  ridge-  ^Men  ;  bridge  -  Srilrfe. 

3.  The  Gc.  guttural  spirant  h  appears  initially  both  in  Ger.  and 
Eng.  as  the  breath  h-lf;  e.g.  heart  -  ^crj ;  horn  -  $ortt ;  have  - 
l^aben.  Medially  it  appears  in  Ger.  as  silent  Ij,  finally  as  silent  ^  or 
as  (^.    In  Eng.  it  has  either  disappeared  entirely^  or  it  a.^^^2c&^s^^^^ 
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spelling  as  gh,  wliich  is  either  silent  or  labialized  to  an  /-sound ;  e.  g. 
fe^eu  -  see  ;  ^e^ii  -  ten  ;  im^  -  nigh  ;  ^orf)  -  high ;  ro^  -  rough  ;  gtuc^t-. 
flight ;  burc^  -  through  ;  lad^cn  -  laugh  ;  gal^  -  tough. 

10.  The  Liquids,  Nasals  and  Semivowels  I,  r,  m,  it,  ng,  j, 
\\),  usually  correspond  in  the  two  languages,  the  Ger.  j  being 
the  orthographic  equivalent  of  Eng.  y,  Obsei've,  too,  that 
the  old  labial  semivowel  w  has  become  spirant  in  modern 
Ger.  Examples:  learn- Icrncn;  old -alt;  red -rot;  heart- 
.^")crj;  man-3)fanii;  stem-(3tamm;  lamb-fiamm  (the Eng. 
h  is  an  othographic  superfluity);  nut-9?u^;  find-finben; 
sing-fingcii ;  long-  tang ;  year-3a()r ;  yoke-Sod^;  wine- 
SBciii;  wit-iuiffcn. 

tt.  A  noteworthy  difference  is  seen,  however,  in  the  fact  that  Ger. 
retains,  while  Eng.  drops,  an  original  n  Ixifore  a  spirant  in  the  ac- 
cented syllable  ;  e.g.  aubcr- other;  filuf-five;  @au«- goose;  fanft - 

soft. 

h.  Jn  a  few  woitis  Ger.  final  n  corresponds  to  Eng.  final  m  ;  e,  g. 
53ufeu  -  bosom  ;  SBejeu  -  besom  ;  SBobeu-  bottom. 

11.  The  Vowels  and  Diphthongs.  The  correspondence 
of  vowels  and  diphthongs  is  a  much  more  difficult  and 
complicated  subject  than  that  of  the  consonants.  To  the 
beginner  it  will  seem  altogether  chaotic.  Compare,  e.  g. 
the  j)airs  :  i^atcr  -  father ;  (Stamm  -  stem  ;  9Zacl)t  -  night ; 
fcljlafcn  -  sleep ;  fanft  -  soft ;  tad)cn  -  laugh.  Here  German 
a  has  six  different  representatives  in  English,  and  con- 
vei*sely  English  a  with  its  various  sounds  is  diversely 
represented  in  German. 

1 .  It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  the  changes  undergone 
by  the  vowels,  in  either  language,  are  any  less  subject  to  law  than 
those  undergone  by  the  consonants.  It  is  only  that  the  laws  are  very 
much  more  intricate,  especially  in  Eng.  with  its  deceptive  historical 
spelling.  There  are  no  simple  and  general  i-ules  that  would  be  of  any 
value,  and  to  give  accurate  detailed  rules  would  carry  us  too  far  into 
the  realm  of  historical  phonetics.  The  vocalism  of  Eng.  and  Ger.  can 
not  be  studied  intelligently  without  a  knowledge  of  Old  and  Middle 
English  and  of  Old  and  Middle  High  German. 
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APPENDIX  III 
THE  GERMAN  SCRIPT 

I. SELECTED    WORDS    SHOWING    CAPITAL    AND   SMALL    LETTERS 

WITH    ROMAN    EQUIVALENTS 


S^^^       >^^ 


Z^^^-^-^^^^^^. 


t.y^lc^m^€<^^J€A^ 
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C^viM^<<^-^^     C^>^r^^^< 


'^^ 


^'^K^       c>>a/gyt^ 


^f^g^^-g^t<f^-^^^^ 


7.^^^^^?^r/Y^^'^^/^^^f^7?2^ 


A^-/f-/^!f<^k^ 


^^^<^. 


*y//^A^/A<</^7^. 


'^^ie/^€i^7^c>^f^<^A 


c^^/y  c^^i^y^/^j^^^^^/  c^^cd^A^^^^^^yzy 


V8^^t^;^> 


<::^j>i^^^yaYf^^        .^a-c^^a^^^^ 


^;^  j^'y^<^^ 
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II. —  THE   LETTER    ON   PAGE    147    OF    THIS   GRAMMAR 


/ 


^^^i^^^^g^^i?^^  u^^'^f:^^^!^^^^^^f^^^^. 


,^^t^^^ -^^i^^^ 


y2Jif^^^lf^»*^y^^^ .^€^^^^f<^^ 


<^^^^^^i^«^^^^^f:i^^«J^^^^ -^:^^ 


^^^a^^^r^^ 


-i^ff^ 


^^^^f''f^'^l^^2^^^'f^^  ^ff^^^y'^f^^i^^ 


'^S^^^ 


^y€t<f^ 


tp^^Y^ 


Z.^^fi^^p'Xf^T^i 


^/^^ 


0^f^^y^^^kZ^>ff^. 


■r^.^ 
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^^i^^^ / /^l^^if-^Pt^  .-^ ^i^f^/f^^^ 


tx 


^^^^^^^'^^'^jc^f^^^^^^eaY^t^tAi^'Z^ 


-^^r^-^^-^jc^ 


y^ff^^^ 


V^^i^^^  ^/(^t/^^ 


cy 


M 


C^Tk^^ 


^^^^;r*^^^^/^r^^*<W^ 


/J!f 


^#^^r^#^^< 


/J«<^^^  y^ilf^i-^ff^^^^  .^^i^ff-f^. 


L^ 


/-^^^  ^p^^^/^  ^^-^-/r^i^-/^^!f- 


^£^ 
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III. THE    SONG    AT    THE    BEGINNING    OF    SCHILLER  S 

WILIIELM    TELL 


^a'^^u^i^^^^^^^y^^^ 


^y^f^¥^jCU^^' 


^^if^^ 


EXPLANATIONS 

Tlie  following  abbreviations  are  used  in  the  grammar  and  Tocabalaries  : 


ace.  accusative. 

atlj.  adjective. 

adv.  atlverb,  or  adverbial 

conjunction. 
art.  article. 
am.  auxiliary. 
of.  compare. 
comp.  comparative. 
couj.  conjunction. 
dat.  dative. 
(lef.  deflnite. 
deiH.  demouHtrative. 
Eng.  h^iglish. 
Ex.  P^xercise. 
/.  feminine  noun. 
fem.  feminine. 
Pr.  French. 
/«/.  future. 
O.  Goethe. 
Gc.  Germanic. 
gen.  genitive. 
Ger.  German. 
Gk.  Greek. 
Gr.  (4rimm. 
I.-E.  Indo-European. 


impers.  impersonally). 
imv.  imperative. 
indcl.  iDdecliuable. 
ind^.  indellnite. 
ind{ic).  indicative. 
inf.  iullnitive. 
inter,  interrogative. 
interj.  interjection. 
intiiam).  intransitive. 
irr.  irregular. 
Kl.  Klopstock. 
L.  IjesHing. 
Lat.  Latin. 
///.  literally. 
Lu.  Luther. 
m.  masculine  noun. 
mas(c\  masculine, 
mx.  mixed, 
n.  neuter  noun. 
neuij).  neuter. 
nom.  nominative. 
num.  numeral 
perf.  perfect. 
pers.  per8on(al). 
pl{u).  plural 


plup.  pluperfect. 

poss.  possessive. 

ppl.  participial 

ppU.  participle. 

pre*,  present. 

prep,  preposition. 

pret  preterit. 

pron.  pronoun. 

refl.  reflexive. 

rel.  relative. 

S.  Schiller. 

M.  strong. 

ting,  singular. 

mh.  subordinating. 

tubj.  subjunctive. 

tub»t.  8ubstantive(ly). 

nperl.  superlative. 

s.  V.  sub  vocef  under  the 

word. 
tr{aM).  transitive. 
U.  Uhland. 
V.  verb. 
W.  Wieland. 
w.  weak. 


Euglinh  words  printed  in  heavy-faced  type  are  cognate  with  the  German  vocab- 
ulary-word preceding.  A  hyphen  shows  that  only  a  part  of  the  English  word  is 
cognate  witli  the  German,  or  ince  versa.  Brackets  enclose  cognates  which  are 
obsolete,  imaginary,  or  such  as  do  not  now  translate  the  German  word.  An 
Knglisli  word  printed  in  Italics  is  borrowed  from  the  same  source  as  the  corre- 
sponding German  word.    For  the  principal  parts  of  strong  verbs  see  §  331. 
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9(66tlbung,  bie,  w.  picture,  illustra- 
tion. 

9(bettb,  ber,  s.^  evening ; —Mott, 
bag,  3.8  evening  paper ;  — cffcn, 
ba«,  8.^  evening  meal,  supper. 

9(6entener,  ha^',  sA  adventure. 

obcr,  conj.  adv.  but,  however. 

airetfen,  ».  w.  (aux.  feiu),  depart, 
leave  [-rise]. 

a6fc6Ite6eit,  v.  s.  close  up. 

abfc^reioen,  v.  s.  copy. 

^tbtoefenl^ett,  bie,  w.  absence. 

adi,  interj.  oh  !  ah  ! 

^Abreffe,  W,  w.  address. 

^ht>oiat',  hex,  w.  lawyer  [advo- 
cate]. 

91ffe,  bcr,  w.  ape,  monkey. 

ftl^nlidt,  adj.  (dat.)  similar  (to). 

3l!t,  ber,  s.'^  act. 

aU,  pron.  adj.  all,  every  ;  atlc« 
(tised  alone)  everything. 

aOetlt',  adj.  adv.  alone. 

atterbingd'p  adv.  to  be  sure  [of  all 
things]. 

aOerlet',  adj.  (indcl.)  all  sorts  of. 

tttterltebff ,  adj.  (§  294,  .1,  a)  most 
charming  or  delightful. 

al^,  sub.  conj.  than,  when,  as. 

alfo'.  adv.  so,  then,  accordingly 
[also]. 

alt,  adj.  old. 

9(ltar^  bcr,  3.2  (pZ.  aiso  a)  altar. 

^Ittt,  ba«,  3.1  age,  old  age. 

mttttnm,  t>a9,  s.^  (§  91)  antiquity. 

%mtvitn,  n.  (§  226,  3)  America, 

%mtv\ta'ntVj  bcr,  s.i  Awerican, 

amerifa^ntfq.  ad/.  American. 

amtifteren  (fic^),  v.  w.  enjoy, 
(amuse)  one's  self. 

an,  prep.  (dat.  and  ace.)  on,  by, 
at,  to. 

anhitttn,  v.  s.  offer. 

9(nb(tc!,  bcr,  3.2  view,  sight. 


anber,  adj.  other,  else. 

attberi^,  adv.  other-wise,  differ- 
ently. 

anhtxttiM,  adj.  one  and  a  half 
(§  118,  3,  b). 

9(nfatti|,  ber,  8.2  {pi.  g)  beginning; 
onfang«,  In  the  beginning,  at 
fii'st(§261,  2). 

anfangen,  v.  s.  begin. 

9(ugeleaenl(eit.  ble,  w.  affair. 

angetteqm,  cwy.  pleasant,  agree- 
able. 

^mft,  ble,  3.2  (pi.  S)  anxiety, 
apprehension,  fear. 

fittgftigett  (ftd)),  V.  w.  torment  one's 
self,  be  anxious. 

anfommett,  v.  s.  {aux.  fcln)  arrive. 

anuetmett,  v.  3.  take  (on)  assume, 
accept ;  fic^  —  {gen.)  interest 
one's  self  in,  take  charge  of. 

9(nft4t,  blc,  w.  view,  opinion, 
[-sight] ;  — «!arte,  souvenu:  card. 

attp tt,  prep,  (gen.)  in-stead  of. 

anftecfen,  v.  w.  light,  ignite. 

%ntt0oxt,  tit,  w.  answer. 

atthoorten,  v.  w.  {intr.)  answer. 

^n^ai^l,  btc  {no  pi.)  number, 
quantity. 

9(iuug,  ber,  3.2  {pi.  fl)  suit  (of 
clothes). 

^p\tl,  ber,  3.1  {pi  t)  apple; 
— fc^ug,  ber,  3.2 (pi.  -iiffe)  apple- 
shot. 

^pviVf  ber,  3.2  April. 

^thtit,  bie,  w.  work,  labor. 

athtittn,  v.  w.  work. 

9(rbetter,  ber,  3.1  workingman. 

ftrgent  (fic^),  v.  w.  be  vexed, 
angry. 

arm,  adj.  poor. 

?lrm,  ber,  3.2  arm. 

%tmtt'f  ble,  w.  army. 

%Xt,  ble,  10.  kind,  sort. 

fltHg,  odj.  good,  well-behaved. 

%t^nti',  ble,  w.  medicine. 


EXPLANATIONS 

The  following  abbreviationa  are  used  in  the  grammar  and  yocabularies  : 


ace.  a<^cii«ative. 

(ulj.  adjective. 

adv.  adverb,  of  adverbial 

conjunction. 
art.  article. 
aux.  auxiliary. 
cf.  compare. 
cornp.  comparative. 
coHJ.  conjunction. 
dat.  dative. 
dcf.  detlnite. 
dem.  demoiiHtrative. 
Eng.  KngliHh. 
Ex.  Exercise. 
/.  feminine  noun. 
/em.  feminine. 
Fr.  French. 
fut.  future. 
G.  Goethe. 
Gc.  Germanic. 
gen.  genitive. 
Ger.  German. 
Gk.  Greek. 
Gr.  Grimm. 
I.-E.  Indo-European. 


impers.  impersonally). 
imv.  imperative. 
indcl.  iodecliuable. 
ind^.  indellnite. 
ind{ic).  indicative. 
inf.  infinitive. 
inter,  interrogative. 
interj.  interjection. 
intiiaus).  intransitive. 
irr.  irregular. 
Kl.  Klopstock. 
L.  Lessing. 
Lat.  Latin. 
lit.  literally. 
Iai.  Luther. 
m.  masculine  noun. 
maMjc).  masculine. 
mx.  mixed, 
n.  neuter  noun. 
neu{t).  neuter. 
nom.  nominative. 
num.  numeral. 
perf.  perfect. 
per8.  person(al). 
pl{u).  plural. 


plup.  pluperfect. 

post,  possessive. 

ppl.  participial 

ppU.  participle. 

pres.  present. 

prep,  preposition. 

pret  preterit. 

pron.  pronoun. 

reft,  reflexive. 

rel.  relative. 

8.  Schiller. 

s.  strong. 

sing,  singular. 

»uh.  subordinating. 

8%ihj.  subjunctive. 

»uhst.  sabstantive(ly). 

tuperl.  superlative. 

s,  V.  sub  vocCt  under  the 

word. 
tr{aH»).  transitive. 
U.  Uhland. 
V.  verb. 
W.  Wieland. 
w.  weak. 


Englisli  words  printed  in  heavy-faced  type  are  cognate  with  the  German  vocab- 
iilury-w<)r<l  prei-eding.  A  hyphen  shows  that  only  a  part  of  the  English  word  is 
cognate  with  tlie  German,  or  mce  versa.  Brackets  enclose  cognates  which  are 
obsolete,  imaginary,  or  such  as  do  not  now  translate  the  German  word.  An 
Knglish  word  printed  in  Italics  is  borrowed  from  the  same  source  as  the  corre- 
sponding German  word.    For  the  principal  parts  of  strong  verbs  see  §  331. 
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9(((t(bung,  bic,  w,  picture,  illustra- 
tion. 

^fienb,  bcr,  s.^  evening ;  — blatt, 
baS,  S.8  evening  paper ;  —  cffcn, 
baS,  sA  evening  meal,  supper. 

9[fiettteuer,  ba?,  8A  adventure. 

flber,  conj.  adv.  but,  however. 

abretfen,  v.  w.  {aux.  jeiu),  depart, 
leave  [-rise]. 

abfci6(ie6en,  v.  a.  close  up, 

afifcqretbettf  v.  s.  copy. 

^(fittiefen^ett,  bie,  w.  absence. 

atii,  interj.  oh !  ah  ! 

*2lbreffe,  bie,  w.  address. 

^boofar,  ber,  w.  lawyer  [advo- 
cate]. 

5Cffe,  ber,  w.  ape,  monkey. 

fi^ntifi^,  adj.  (dot.)  sunilar  (to). 

5Cft,  bcr,  s.'^  act. 

aU,  pron.  adj.  all,  every  ;  aUcS 
(tised  alone)  everything. 

aUtiW,  adj.  adv.  alone. 

aOerbingi^',  adv.  to  be  sure  [of  all 
things]. 

aUtvltV,  adj.  (indcl.)  all  sorts  of. 

aUtvlitW,  adj.  (§  294,  .1,  a)  most 
charming  or  delightful. 

al^,  sub.  conj.  than,  when,  as. 

ttifo',  adv.  so,  then,  accordingly 
[also]. 

ttit,  adj.  old. 

%itav\  bcr,  S.2  (pi.  also  a)  attar. 

9(lter,  ba§,  «.^  age,  old  age. 

mttttnm,  ba«, «.» (§  91)  antiquity. 

^merifa,  n.  (§  225,  3)  America. 

9(mert!a'ner^  bcr,  s.i  American. 

amerifa'tttf^,  adj.  American. 

amiifteren  (fid)),  t?.  ii;.  enjoy, 
{amuse)  one's  self. 

on,  prep.  (da^.  and  ace.)  on,  by, 
at,  to. 

anhkttn,  v.  s.  offer. 

9(ttb(tcf,  bcr,  8.2  view,  sight. 


anber,  a^/.  other,  else. 

Ottbeir^,  adv.  other-wise,  differ- 
ently. 

oubeirt^alb,  adj.  one  and  a  half 
(§  118,  3,  b). 

%nfanq,  ber,«.2  (pi.  a)  beginning; 
anfang«,  in  the  beginnuag,  at 
first  (§251,  2). 

onfangetl,  v.  s.  begin. 

^(ngelegen^ett.  bie,  w.  affair. 

ongeneqm,  adj.  pleasant,  agree- 
able. 

%n(i%  bie,  «.2  {pi.  t)  anxiety, 
apprehension,  fear. 

fingftigett  (fid)), ».  w.  torment  one's 
self,  be  anxious. 

attfommett,  v.  s.  {aux.  fcin)  arrive. 

annetmeti^  v.  s,  take  (on)  assume, 
accept ;  fic^  —  {gen.)  interest 
one's  self  in,  take  charge  of. 

9[nftd)t,  bie,  w.  view,  opinion, 
[-sight] ;  — «f  arte,  souvenu-  card. 

attftatt,  prep,  {gen.)  in-stead  of. 

attftecfett,  v.  w.  light,  ignite. 

%Jxit09Xif  bie,  w.  answer. 

attttoortettr  v.  w.  {inir.)  answer. 

^(nsa^I,  bie  {no  pi.)  number, 
quantity. 

^^hMf  ^^^t  «-^  (P^-  fl)  suit  (of 
clothes). 

W^\t\,  bcr,  «.i  {pi  %)  apple; 
— fqug,  ber, S.2 (pi. -ilffe)  apple- 
shot. 

^'pxWf  ber,  S.2  J^prii. 

9(rbett,  bie,  w.  work,  labor. 

arbetten,  v.  w.  work. 

?lrbeiter,  bcr,  s.^  workingman. 

firgeru  (fit^),  tj.  w.  be  vexed, 
angry. 

ttirm,  adj.  poor. 

$lrm,  bcr,  s.^  arm. 

$lrmce',  bie,  lo.  army. 

%xif  bie,  m;.  kind,  sort. 

artig,  a(2/.  good,  well-behaved. 

9(rsnei^  blc,  w.  medicine. 
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9lx^i,  hex,  8.^  (pi  8)  physician. 

atmtn,  v-  w.  breathe. 

andi,  adv.  also,  too  [eke]. 

fluff  prep,  (dat  and  ace.)  on,  upon; 
adv.  up. 

Sttflint^r  ber,  s.'  {pi.  H)  depart- 
ure, start  [up-break]. 

anfeittattbeir,  adv.  one  after  an- 
other. 

^nhntf^alt,  ber,  s.^  stay,  sojourn. 

^tt  fittbe,  blc,  w.  exercise. 

9[tt(gattg^  ber,  s.^  (pi.  fi)  rising, 
rise. 

attffieliieit,  v.  s.  (aiix.  feiit)  go  up, 
rise. 

anfbaUen  ([\d)),  v.  «.  stay. 

aiirlidrett,  v.  lo.  stop,  ceaAe. 

oufrifi^tia,  adj.  sincere,  frank, 
candid  [upright]. 

9luffaj^,  ber,  8.^  (pi.  fi),  essay,  com- 
position. 

auffliareu,  v.  w.  save  up  [-spare]. 

auffte^en,  v.  «.  (aux.  fe in)  get  up, 
rise. 

auftoaii^feti,  v,  s.  (aux.  fein)  grow 
up. 

^«fPflf  bcr,  a.  2  (1)1.  \\)  act  (of  a 
play),  [up-tug,  i.e.  of  the  cur- 
tain]. 

$lttf|Cf  ba«,  mx.  eye;  -nbUcf,  bcr, 
S.2  moment,  instant;  -ntranf:= 
^eit,  bic,  10.  -iiletbcn,  ba«,  a.^ 
malady  of  the  eyes;  -nfc^cin, 
ber,  S.2  view  [eye-shine]. 

9(uguft',  ber,  s.^  August. 

an^,  prep,  (dat.)  out  of,  from. 

%n^^xui,  hex,  s.^  (pi.  i\)  expres- 
sion. 

aui^'etnatt'berfe^en,  v.  w.  explain. 

^U^flttflL  ber,  a.2  (pi.  ii)  excursion 
[out-fly-ing]. 

9(tti^aabe,  bie,  w.  edition. 

att^Ianbiff^,  cwy.  foreign  [out- 
landish] . 

aui^ru^ett  (fici^),  v.  w.  rest  one's 
self. 

9(tt^fl^ltg,  bcr,  S.2  (pZ.  -uffe),  com- 
mittee. 

atti^fe^ett,  v.  s.  look^  appear. 

fltt^cr,  prep,  (da^.)  except,  out- 
side of  [outer] ;  augerft,  adv. 
exceedingly,  extremely. 


aitgerbem',  adv.  besides. 

9(ui9ftd^tf  btc,  w.  view,  prospect 
[out-sight]. 

^n^^ptaait,  hie,  to.  pronunciation. 

an^^pttH^tn,  v.  s.  express,  pro- 
nounce. 

Stti^f^ellnttg,  bie,  w.  exposition. 

atidtoenbtg,  adv.  by  heart. 

an^^itf^tn,  v.  8.  take  off  (a  gar- 
ment). 

Editor,  ber,  mx.  author. 

»fld|,  ber,  8.^ (pi.  a)  brook  [beck]. 

SSab,  ha^,  a.'  bath. 

JBa^tt^of,  ber,  a.^  (pi.  5)  station, 

depot 
ba(b.  adv.  soon  [bold]. 
»ttn,  bcr,  a.2(p^  0),  ball. 
»ttttb,  ba«,  a.  2, 8  (5  90,  i),  band, 

bond,  ribbon. 
ban0(e),   adv.  anxiously;  — ma* 

d)cn,  with  dat.  o/pera.  to  trouble. 
»tt«f,  bie,  a.2(pi.  fi)  bench. 
»ortf  bcr,  a.2(p^  a)  beard. 
fdan,  hex,  a.2  (§  276, 2,  a),  building. 
baneu,  v.  w.  build. 
^antt,  hex,  mx.  peasant  [boor] . 
SBaum,    bcr,   a.2    (p^    fiu)    tree 

[beam], 
beattttoorteit,  v.  w.  (tr.)  answer, 
bebauerttf  v.  w.  pity. 
bebenteit,    v.  lo.   signify,  mean; 

bcbcutcnb;  ppl.  adj.  significant ; 

a8  adv.  notably. 
SBebienuttf),  blc,  w.  service. 
IBebtttattiiO^  blc,  w.  condition. 
j^ebiirfnti^f  ha9,  a. 2  need,  neces- 
sity. 
beeileu  ([id)),  v.  w.  hurry. 
befeb^^Uf  V.  8.  command,  order. 
bejiubett  (fic^),  v.s.  find  (one's  self), 

*do.' 
begefineu,  v.  w.  (aux.  fetn,  dat.) 

meet. 
begel^en,  v.  s.  commit. 
begienjl,  adj.  eager. 
htfiinntn,  v.  a.  begin, 
begleitett,  v.w.  accompany  [-lead], 
beoreifen,     v.    s.     comprehend 

[-gripe]. 
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liegretjltf^.   adj-    comprehensible 

[.gripe-]. 
SBegrtff,  hex,  8.^  idea,  conception 

[-g"P].      , 
oeqaltem  v.8,  keep,  retain  [-hold]. 

S^e^attbutttg,  bie,  w,  treatment 
[-handling]. 

htmnpttit,  V.  w.  assert. 

lie^tlfltft,  adj.  help-ful. 

bet,  prep,  (dot.)  by,  at,  with,  at 
the  house  of. 

betbe,  pron.  adj.  both,  two  (§  148). 

belim'le,  odv.  almost  [-nigh]. 

I6eif|ite(,  ba9,s.^ example  [-spell]. 

i^tx^tn,  V.  8.  bite. 

httunnt,  adj.  known ;  as  noun, 
acquaintance  (§  200,  2). 

9e!auutf4aft,  bie,  w,^  acquaint- 
ance. 

befennetl,  v.  w.  irr.  (§  330)  ac- 
knowledge, confess. 

befommett^  v.  «.  get,  obtain,  re- 
ceive. 

belo^uen,  v.  w.  reward,  repay. 

bemerfeu,  v.  w.  notice,  re-mark. 

benit^en,  v.  w.  employ,  use. 

beqnem,  adj.  comfortable  [quern 
=  come]. 

berett,  adj.  -ready,  prepared. 

bereueit,  v.  w.  regret,  -rue. 

f^ttf,  ber,  s. 3  mountain  [barrow]. 

^ttidjt,  hex,  8.^  report,  informar 
tion. 

htt^mt,  adj.  famous. 

befd^aftigt,  ppl  adj.  busied,  occu- 
pied, busy. 

beff^reibett,  v.  8.  describe  [-shriye, 
■scribe]. 

83ef4retbutt0r  bie,  w.  description. 

befe^eu,  v.  8.  look  at,  examine, 
[be-see] . 

befe^ett,  v.  w.  occupy,  fill  [beset]. 

ben^ett,  v.  a.  possoss. 

befoitber,  adj.  special ;  — 9,  adv. 
especially,  particularly. 

8$eforgttt«^r  ^i«'  «'^  ^^^^S  anxiety, 
fear,  solicitude}  [-sorrow-]. 

^eflirec^ung,  bie,  w.  discussion. 

beftcbcn,  v.  «.  irr.  (§  185^  last, 
endure;  consist  (of ,  au« ;  m.  In); 
insist  (upon,  auf,  dot.). 

beftetgeit,  v.  s.  (tr.)  climb. 


beftimmetl,  v.  w.  destine,  intend. 

ht\ttahn,  v,  w.  punish. 

S^efuf^r  ber,  8.^  visit  [-seek]. 

befuf^en,  v.  w.  visit,  attend  [-seek, 
beseech]. 

betr&d|t(id)r  adj.  considerable. 

betragett^  v.  8.  amount  to. 

S^etiragett,  bad  (no  pi.)  conduct, 
behavior. 

fdtixt^f  ber  (no  pi.)  reference, 
regard;  in  betreff  (with gen.),  in 
regard  to,  in  the  matter  of. 

betreffeti,  v.  ».  concern ;  mad . . . 
betrifft,  as  far  as  .  .  .is  con- 
cerned, as  for  .  .  . 

8ett^  bad,  mx.  (§  280,  1)  bed. 

f&ttiXtXf  ber,  ».^  beggar. 

fdtnM,  ber,  ».^  purse. 

detoeii^^,  ber,  s.^  proof  [-wise]. 

betPfifeti,  v.  «.  prove  [-wise]. 

fdtm^^ntXf  ber,  8.^  inhabitant,  oc- 
cupant. 

be^a^Ien,  v.  w.  pay. 

83esug,  ber,  8.^  (pi.  ft)  reference, 
regard. 

83ibe(,  bie,  w.  bible. 

83ib(tottef\  bie,  w.  library. 

biegeni,  v.  a.  bend  [bow]. 

bitten^  v.  8.  offer,  bid. 

©lib,  bod,  «.'  picture. 

bilben^  v.  w.  form,  fashion  ;  culti- 
vate, refine. 

83ilberbit4,  bad,  a.'  picture-book. 

©tttet',  bad,  a.2  (pi.  -%  or  -te) 
ticket. 

biQig,  adj.  cheap,  moderate. 

biQigeu^  v.  w.  approve. 

binben^  v.  a.  bind. 

btnitett,  prep,  (dot.)  within. 

bl^,  prep,  (a^.)  up  to,  un^il;  — 
an,  clear  to,  as  far  as ;  —  gu, 
until ;  8id>.  conj.  until. 

big^en,  ein,  a  little  [bit-]. 

bt§tt)et'(en,  adv.  at  times. 

JBtttc,  bie,  w.  request  [bid-]. 

bitten,  v.  a.  ask,  request  [bid]; 
(l(^)  bitte,  please. 

btofeti,  V.  8.  blow  [cf.  blast]. 

matt,  bad,  a.>  leaf  [blade]. 

b(ou,  adj.  bine  (§  290,  1,  a). 

bletben,  v.  8.  (aux.  fein)  remain, 
stay  [-leave]. 
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S^letfHft^  ber,  ».^  lead-pencil. 
(lettoen,    v.     w.     blind,     dazzle 

rblend]. 
©litf,  bcr,  «.*  glance,  look. 
»(l^,  ber,  8.2  flash,  lightning. 
((o(,  cuV'  mere ;  adv.  merely,  only. 
S^lnme,  bie,  w,  flower  [bloom]. 
f8\ni,  ba9  (no  1)2.)  blood. 
bdtttg,  adj.  bloody,  flerce. 
f&ohtn,   hex,  8.^  {pi.   5),  ground, 

floor  [bottom], 
lidfe,  a4i'  bad,  ill,  evil. 
JBote,  hex,  w,  messenger. 
hxanilitn,  v.  w.  need  [brook]. 
hvmn,  adj.  brown, 
(ref^en,  v.  «.  break. 
httit,  adj.  broad,  wide. 
fbttitt,  bif,  w.  breadth  [bread-thl. 
»rief^     bcr,    «.«   letter    [brief]; 

— trfiger,  bcr,  «.*  letter-carrier, 

postman. 
bnitfien,  v.  w.  irr.  (§  330)  bring. 
fBrot,  t)a9,  8.2  bread. 
IBrftae,  bte,  u;.  bridge. 
IBruber,  bcr,  s.^  (pi.  i\)  brother, 
^riinnett,    ber  «.^  well,   spring, 

[bourn,  bum]. 
f&ndi,  bo«,  s.'  book ;  —l^anbft,  bcr, 

«.i  book-trade ;  — l^aiibluiig,  ble, 

w.  book-store. 
©fli^erfi^rttttf,    bcr,   s.^    (pi.  fi) 

book-case. 
83ii4ne,  bic,  w.  stage  (of  theater). 
.i3urf|,  ble,  w.  castle,   stronghold 

[borough,  buryj. 
83itr0er.  bcr,  s.i  citizen  [burgher], 
»ttf^,  btx,8.^(pl.  ft)  bush. 
SStltter,  ble  (no pi.)  butter ; —hxot, 

ba«,  «.2  bread  and  butter. 

6e«t,  bcr,  8.  (pi.  -8)  cent. 
central',  adj,  central. 
6:^ara'ner,    bcr,  s.^    (pi.  -te'xe) 

character. 
Q,^ox,  bo«,  S.2  (pZ.  o)  cJioir. 
G^ouft'ne,   bic,   w,    cousin  (fern. 

only), 

hd,  adv.  there;  sub.  conj.  as,  since. 


hdhti',  odv.  in  connection  with 

that  [there-by]. 
^01^,  bad,  8.8  roof  [thatch] . 
bafftr,  adv.  for  that  [there-for]. 
bage'gen,  adv.  against  it,  on  the 

other  hand. 
hufftt',  adv.  therefore, 
^ame,  bie,  w.  lady,  dame. 
battttt',  adv.  therewith,  with  that, 

with  it ;  8nb.  conj.  in  order  that. 
^am|ifeir,     ber,     8.^      steamer, 

(steam-)boat. 
hant'htn,  adv.  besides. 
^anf,  hex,  8.  (no  pi.)  thanks, 
baufbar,  adj.  thank-ful,  grateful, 
^atifbarfett,  ble  (no  pi.)  thank- 
fulness, gratitude. 
hanUn,  v.^w.  (dot.)  thank, 
bann,  adv.  then, 
baratt',  adv.  thereon,  of  that, 
barauf ,  adv.  thereup-on. 
barbieteti,  v.  8.  offer. 
baritt',  adv.  therein,  in  it 
barftettett,  v.  w.  represent 
barft'ber,  adv.  about  that,  about 

it  [thereover], 
bamm',  adv.  therefore. 
barun'ter,  adv.  under  that,  under 

it,  among  them  [thereunder]. 
ha^,   art.  the  ;   dem.  that;   rel. 

which,  that;  ba«  ftnb,  those  are. 
haf^f  subj.  conj.  that, 
baiterit,    v.    w.    last,    continue 

[dure.'] 
baoon',  adv.  of  Uiat,  of  it,  from 

that,  from  it. 
ba^n',   adv.  besides,  withal,  for 

that  [thereto], 
beflamteren,  v.  w.  declaim,  recite. 
^tmofvat',  hex,  w.  democrat. 
benfen,  v.  w.  irr.  (§  330)  think, 
^enfmal,  ba«,  8.2.  a  monument 
benit.  conj.  for ;  adv.  then, 
ber,  ofe,  ia^,  art.  the ;  dem.  that ; 

rel.  who,  which,  that. 
befto,  adv.  so  much  the,  the  (mth 

compar.) 
bei^toefiett,  adv.  on  that  account, 

therefore. 
beutett  (ouf,  ace.)  v.  w.  point  (to), 
bentlif^,  adj.  plain,  distinct;   cm 

adv.  plainly,  distinctly. 
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^etttffi^,    bo«     {indcl.)    German, 

[Dutch,  cf .  §1,1];  bcutfc^,  adj. 

German. 
^entfl^loitb^ .  n.   (§  225,  3)  Ger- 
many. 
^ege'mbeir,  ber,  sA  December. 
btd^t.    odj,    close,    dense,    thick 

[tight]. 
^itbttt,  bcr,  s,^  poet. 
^tqtung,  ble,  to.  poetry. 
hid,  ddj'  thick. 
^ith,  bcr,  5.2  thief, 
^te^ttt,  bie,  to.  (female)  thief, 
^iener^  ber,  s,^  servant. 
^iettft,  ber,«. 2 service;  — mabd^en, 

bag,  8,^  servant-girl. 
^tettf^ag,  ber,  «.*  Tuesday. 
hit^,  pron,  (dem.)  this. 
biei^ma(,  adv.  this  time  [-mole]. 
^tttg,  bag,  «.2  thing, 
^irei'tor^  ber,  mx.  (§  98),  director. 
h9di,  adv.  yet,  still,  tho,  surely, 

really. 
^oftor,  bcr,  mx.  (§  98)  doctor; 

— titcl,  bcr,  8.^  doctor's  title. 
^O0air,  bcr,  «.  (pi.  -8)  dollar. 
^om,  bcr,  8.^  cathedral,  dome. 
^onntv^ta^f  ber,  s.^  Thursday, 
^orf,  ba«,  «.'  village  [thorp];  — * 

belDo^ncr,  bcr,  «.^  villager  ;  — * 

bruimcn,    ber,  s.i  village-well. 
^drfdjeti,  ba«,  «.^  little  village. 
bort,  a<it?.  yonder,  there. 
^rama,  bae,  mx.  drama. 
brama'ttff^,  adj.  dramatic. 
bratt^ett,  adv.  outside  (br  for  bar, 

allien  from  aug). 
bret,  num.  three, 
brettttal,  adv.  three  times  [-mole]. 
bnnnett,  adv.  therein,  inside. 
hxohtn,  adv.  up  there, 
brftbetl,  adv.  over  yonder,  over 

there, 
btt,  pron.  thou,  you  (§  301). 
bumm.  adj,  stupid  [dumb], 
bunfei^  adj.  dark. 
burcft,  prep,  (ace.)  thru,  by. 
^ur^fdlttttt.     bcr,     s.^    average 

[thru-cut]. 
bftrfett.  V,  w.  (§  189)  be  permitted 

(§§  191,  1,  333). 
^u^eub,  bag^  s.^  dozen. 


ebeti,  adv.  even,  just ;  — fo . . .  aU, 

just  as ...  as. 
©bene,  bte,  to.  plain  [even]. 
ebel,  adj.  noble  [Ethel]. 
ebelmtttiu,  bcr,  «.»  (§  238,  2,  a) 

nobleman. 
efte,  sub.  conj.  before. 
e$eir,  adv.  sooner,  rather. 
(kf^tt,  f  w.  honor. 
ebreit,  V.  to.  honor. 
eqirHiq,  adj.  honorable. 
ei,  ba«,  «.8  egg. 
Sifer,  bcr,  «.  (no  pi.)  zeal. 
elaeit,  adj.  own. 
et  geutlif^,   adj.  real,  actual ;  as 

adv.  really,  properly,  anyway. 
@iaetltum,     ba«,     s.*    property, 

[owndom]. 
@taentflmeir,  bcr,  s.^  own-er. 
©He,  bie  (nop^)  haste. 
eileit,   V.  w.    (aux.  fctn)    hurry. 
ettt,  art.  a,  an;  num.  one;  pron. 

cf.  §  116,  1,  §  149. 
ehtatt'beir,    pron.     (indcl.)    each 

other,  one  another. 
QHubrudf^  bcr,  s.^  (pi.  fl)  impres- 
sion. 
etnfadi,  adj.  simple. 
etnfaQett,  v.  s.  (aux.  fclii)  come 

into  one's  head,  occur  to  (dat. 

of  per  8.). 
©tnflttg,  bcr,  S.2  (pi.  il)  influence. 
eintae,  pron.  adj.  some. 
©iiifauf,   bcr,  «.'-*  (pL   an)  pur- 
chase; ©tnfciufc  madden,  to  shop, 
eittlaben,  v. «.  invite.- 
@tn(abuttg,  bie,  w.  invitation. 
eiulaffeit,    v.  s.  with  fid),  enter 

upon,  go  into  (ouf,  ace). 
etii'ma(,  adv.  once ;  cinmaC,  one 

time  (ind^.),  even,  just,  pray. 
eiiifd)r&it!ett,  v.  w.  limit. 
CHuftfi^t,  bie,  to.  insight, 
etnft,  adv.  once,  one  day,  some 

time. 
©ttttrttt,  bcr,«.  (no pi.)  admission, 

entrance     [-tread];     — gbiUct, 

bad,  8.^  ticket  of  admission. 
etltjtg,  adj.  single,  only  [one-ly]; 

as  adv.  solely. 
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Qi\tn,  ba«,  sA  iron ;  — bo^u,  bic,  w. 

railway,  niilniacl  [iron- way), 
elenb,  "<(/.  wrctcluHi,  miserable. 
(SiUtUf  v^'  o)dy,  paruiitH  [elders]. 
em|lfctleit,  v.  s,  ivcoinniend. 
ettt|lftttbeit,   V.  8.   fi'cl,  be  sensible 

of. 
^n^t,  ba«<,  mx.  (gen.  -8)  end. 
etlbtt^,     adv.    linally,    at    lasf, 

[end-]. 
eitfl,  <kU'  narrow. 
^llglSnbcr,  ber,  a.*  EnsliKhman. 
cnflltfd),  (uij-  English. 
(^Ittbemtng,    bie,    to.    discovery, 

[-thatch-]. 
eittfcrnt,  (ulv.  distant,  far  away, 

(from  fern,  far). 
Clltoeoeit,  prep.  {d(tt.,  follows  (/w- 

ernvd  word)  toward,  in  the  di- 
rection of. 

entficoeitfommeit,  v.  s.  (aux.  (eiu) 

come  toward,  come  to  meet. 

cntgc^eu,  V.  s.  {aiu.  fciu)  {dat.) 
escape. 

eitt^aUcit,  V.  a.  contain  (-hold). 

eittfcbetbeit,  v.  a.  decide. 

entlcqltcgcit  (fid)),  v.  s.  resolve, 
determine. 

(f  Itttduff^ltltg,  bio,  w.  disappoint- 
ment. 

eiifmcrfeii.  v.  s.  outline,  plan. 

er,  pron.  he. 

C^rbe,  bic,  w.  earth. 

erfdhren,  v.  s.  ascertiiin,  learn, 
[-fare  J. 

C^rfa^rititn,  bio,  w.  experience 
^-faring]. 

erftnbeii,  v.  s.  invent  [find]. 

C^rpubuug,  bio,  w.  invention  [-find- 
ing]- 

erftiQen,  v.  lo.  ful-fill. 

ergo^eit  (fid)),  v.  lo.  delight  in, 
take  pleasure  in  (an,  dat.) 

ttfjaittUf  V.  s.  keep,  preserve;  re- 
ceive [-hold]. 

ertitnerit,  v.  w.  remind;  —  fid^ 
(with  gen.)  remember. 

tvialttn  (fid))  V.  w.  take  cold. 

C^rfdltung,  bio,  w.  cold. 

erf(arcit,  v.  lo.  explain,  make 
clear. 

a^ttVdtnn^f  bio,  w.  explanation. 


erfranfen,  v.  w.  sicken,  be  taken 

sick. 
erlaitbeit,  v.  w.  allow,  permit. 
crtiiQett,  v.  s.  invent  for  deception 

[-lie]. 

ermiibeti,  v.  w.  tire,  fatigue. 

enteuuettr  ^'  ^'  ^^'  (§  330)  ap- 
point, -name. 

erretf^en,  v.  w,  -reach,  come 
to. 

erff^olift,  ppl.  a4j.  exhausted, 
worn-out. 

erft,  adj.  lii-st  [erst] ;  as  adv.  first, 
not  until. 

(frf^aunett,  bad  (no pi.)  astonish- 
ment. 

crftauttt,  ppl.  adj.  astonished. 

erwaf^en,  v.  w.  {intr.)  a-wake. 

crmartett,  v.  w.  expect  [-ward]. 

ermccfeii,  v.  lo.  (tr.)  a-wake. 

ertotberit,  v.  w.  reply  [luibcr  = 
with] . 

tX^&^itn,  V.  w.  relate,  -tell. 

(^ri^a^luiig,  bio,  w.  story,  narra- 
tive, -tale. 

cr^te^en,  v.  s.  bring  up,  edu- 
cate. 

C^^  pron.  it,  there  (§  303). 

efjcH,  V.  8.  eat. 

Ctlicft,  pron.  (ulj.  some. 

efttifl,  culv.  about,  approximately. 

tttoa^,  pron.  {iruU^.)  something, 
anything  ;  as  adv.  somewhat. 

eiter,  pnm.  (pass.)  your. 

{^ttvo'pa,  n.  (§  225,  3)  Europe. 

Cttiifl,  adj.  everlasting,  eternal 
[aye-]. 

(^ja'mcit,  bo8  (pi  -a'mhia)  exam- 
ination. 

ffi^tf),  adj.  capable  (of  =  ^6ii.)fit, 

suited  (for,  gii). 
fa^rett,  v.  s.  (aux.  fciii)  travel,  go 

[fare] . 
S$a6rrab,  ba^,  a.'  bicycle   [fare-; 

mab  =  wheel]. 
t^ttifvtf  bic,  to.  journey,  trip. 
rfdii,  bor,  S.2  (pi.  a)  case  [fall], 
fflttcit,  V.  s.  (aux.  foin)  fall, 
falfc^,    adj.   false,    wrong; 

^J^amc,  assumed  name. 
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S^ami'lit,  bit,  w.  family ;  — iibilb, 
bad, s.^fumily  portrait;  -niclirii, 
bae,  «.'  family  life. 

foffrn,  f.  w.  Krasp,  seize. 

tap,  ade.  Hlmust,  nearly. 

fanl,  aiij.  lazy,  idle  [fonll. 

t^nl^eit,  6U  (no  pt.)  lazineBs, 
idleiicas.' 

^titmt,  b*r,  s.>  February. 

fei^teii,  e.  s.  fight. 

pftbcr,  bir,  10.  pen,  featlier. 

feillcu,  p.  w.  fail,  be  lacking,  miss- 
ing ;  inaS  (ti(lt  («i!(A  dot.  of 
pers.)  what  is  the  matter  (with)? 

f^^let,  bet,  «•'  mistake  [/aiJ-]. 
feitni,  "-  vs.  celebrate. 
jfciertafl,  btr,*.*  holiday, 
*-inb,  ber,  a."  enemy  [fiend]. 
nh,  adj.  lioBtile  (to  —  dtU.). 
it,  hoe.  s."  field ;  — 6trr,  btr,  lo. 
(§  04,  1)  commander-in-chief. 
Stffoi,    b(r,    «.i    (§  270,    2,    a) 

i¥fnft{T,  ba9,  s."  window, 
gerlcn,  bit  (jX  01%)  vacation. 
JferiK,  bit,  w.  distance  [far-]. 
ftrtig,  *'j-  ready, finished'  — mil, 

thi-u  with. 
Sertigttit,    bif,    lo.   skill,    profi- 
ciency. 
ftfl,  firm,  strong  ;  aa  adv,  flnnly, 

fast. 
Sfo^,  ba«,  s.*  festival,  feast. 
j|(uer,  bo?,  3.'  fire. 
^cbtT,  iai,  s.' feter. 
fintien,  v.  s.  find;  —  fid),  find  one's 

self,  be. 
Sinner,  bet,  ».'  finger. 
finftCT,  adj.  dark. 
Sl(if4    baB,  «.    (no  pi.)  meat, 

flesh. 
Sleif,  b*t,  a.  (no pi.)  industry. 
Reifitg,  ai(i.  industrious. 
flKfen,  tj.  a.  (kim;.  fein),  flow  [to 

fleet]. 
flii(^li(],<ul/.  liasty.  cursory;  asadv. 

hastily,  liurricdly  [flight-y], 
Sriigill,  bet,s.>winj;, 
Srufi,  bet,  8.Mp'- -iiffe)  river. 
if alflC,  bir,  IV.  consciiucnce,  result. 
folntit,    B-    w.    (atix.    \tltt,  dot.) 

follow. 


fort,  a 
fpTtan',  uuD. 

after. 
fartfa^rni,  v.  a.  (intr.  a 


ifragt,  bie,  w.  question. 
IMgdl,  0.  10.  ask,  inquire. 
frnnjifiM,  a^j.  French. 
gfcait,  bie,  u.  wife,  lady,  nc 

Mrs. 
StSntciu,   bae,   s.'    young 

rti,  aiy.  free. 

.        =    -ing]. 
Srn^eit,  bie,Mi.  free-dom,  liberty, 
freilidi,  adv.  to  tie  sure  [freely]. 
^rcilon,  ber,  s.^  Friday, 
frttnb,  adj.  strange,  foreign  ;  as 

noun,  stranger  {§  290,  2). 
Srcmtit,  bie,  w.  {no  pi.)    foreign 

land ;  in  b(t  — ,  abroad. 
^rcubt,  bi(,  uj.  joy,  pleasure. 
frentn,  ti.  m.  rejoice;  tB  Ireiit  rnXd), 

I  am  glad. 
g^reunb,  bet,  s.^  friend ;  — in,  bie, 

w.  friend,  lady  friend. 
freniibliib,  adj.  friendly,  kind. 
^reunbfi^aft,  bie,  u.  fnendship. 
^titbe,  bet,  mx..  [ge».  -nB)  peace. 
frifill,  "'(?-  fresh. 
troft,  (uij-  happy. 
Srn^t,  bif,  ».'(7il.  ii)A"''- 
ftndltliiir,  wlj.  f<;rtilu,Aui(-ful. 
fri[l(,  (((fj.  early;  — fr,  formerly, 
rtrfthlinn,  ber,  «.5  spring. 
Jjriipfliitf,      ba«.    a.^     breakfast 

r-sticli]. 
fitqleu,  E.  i«.  feel. 
fiinren,  o.  w-  li-iid,  conduct,  car- 
ry  on   (a* 


3fttUe,  /.  MJ.  (1.0  pi.}  abundance, 

plenty  [full-iiess]. 
finf,  num.  five, 
iir,  prep,  {ace.)  for. 
hird|t,  bie(nopf.)  fear  [fright]. 
UrAtcn,  c.  10.  feai-. 
XttOf^nm,    adj.    timid    [fright- 
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3rii§,  bcr,  «.2  (pi.  -u6f)  foot;  — baU, 
ber,  S.2  (pZ.  a)  football;  — tt)on= 
beruufl,  ble,  «;.  pedestrian  tour, 
tramp. 

& 

&ah€\,  bie,  m>.  fork. 

C^atterte',  ble,  w.  gallery. 

gaits,  adj.  all,  whole  (§  109,  3); 
adv.  quite,  entirely ;  ini  — en, 
on  the  whole ;  —  mib  gar,  alto- 
gether, utterly. 

gor,  adv.  (luite,  altogether ;  — 
nid^t,  not  at  all. 

Garten,  ber,  a.^  (pi.  a)  garden 
[yard] ;  —tor,  bo<<,  «.*  garden- 
gate  [-door]. 

^drtuer,  bcr,  s.i  gardener. 

®aft,  ber,  s.'^{pl.  a)  guest;  — ^aue, 
ba^,  a.^  inn. 

C^ebaubc,  ba^,  s.^  building. 

gfbeM,  V.  8.  give;  e«  fllbt  {with 
are.  §  .'540),  there  iw,  thei-e  are. 

^ebirge,  ta^,  8A  mountains. 

(^thov^UjPple. -horn  (from  gebnren). 

gebraufqen,  v.  w.  use. 

^ebitrt,  bie,  w.  -birth;  — «^on«, 
batf,  ».8  birth-place ;  — etofl,  ber, 
s.'-^  birthday. 

^ebitfc^,  ha^,  s.^  bush-es,  thicket. 

^ebanfc,  ber,  rnx.  (gen.  .n«) 
thought,  idea. 

gebcilfctt,  V.  w.  irr.  (§  330)  intend, 
purpose. 

®ebt(^t,  ba9,  S.2  poem. 

^ebu(b,  bte  (no  plu.)  patience. 

i^tfafiXf  bie,  IV.  danger,  risk 
[-fear] . 

gcfa^did^,  adj.  dangerous,  peril- 
ous. 

gefa((cit,  V.  s.  (dat.)  please. 

i^cfflircil,  ber,  mx.  (§279,  2)  fa- 
vor. 

gef a^t,  ppl.  adj.  composed,  calm. 

©efilM,  ba^,  S.2  feel-ing. 

gcgcn,  pTep.  (ace.)  against,  to- 
wards, to  [a-gain]. 

C^egenb,  bie,  lo.  region,  country. 

C^egenfa^.  hn,s.^  (pi.  a)  contrast. 

i^Cgeittetl,  ba«,  s.^  (§  236,  3)  con- 
trary, reverse  ;  im  — ,  on  the 
contrary. 


gegettii'lieir,  prep.  {dat.y  usually 
follows  goverrCed  word)  opposite. 

^egneir,  ber,  «.*  opponent,  adver- 
sary. 

ge^ett,  V.  8.  irr.  (§  186,  aux.  feln) 
go;  ba9  ge^t  nic^t,  that  won't 
do. 

ge^drett,  v.  w.  (dot.)  belong  to. 

(3ti%  ber,  «.»  intelligence,  spirit, 
ghost. 

gelfiitfig.  a4i.  fluent,  ready;  as 
adv.  fluently;  (from  loufen). 

gelb,  adj.  yellow. 

Selb,  ba9,  «.'  money  [yield.] 

^elegen^ett,  ble,  w.  opportunity. 

gele^rt,  ppl.  adj.  learnt;  as noun^ 
scholar  (§  290,  2). 

geHngeti,  v.  s.  (auz.  fein,  impers. 
withdai.)  succeed,  be  success- 
ful ;  e«  gelingt  mlr,  I  succeed. 

gelten,  v.  s.  be  at  stake,  involve, 
be  a  question  or  matter  of 
[yield]. 

gemein,  adj.  common,  ordinary 
[-mean]. 

^emiit,  ba«,  a.'  feeling,  soul  (from 
SJ^it,  mood). 

geitan,  adj.  exact,  accurate,  care- 
ful. 

genetat,  ppl.  adj.  inclined. 

geute^fit,  V.  s.  enjoy. 

geiing,  adj.  (indcL,  usually  follows 
noun)  enough. 

geitiigen,  v.  w.  be  enough,  suffice. 

gerabe,  adv.  exactly,  just  [-rath- 
er]. 

gem,  adv.  gladly,  willingly;  id) 
inodjU  gern,  I  sliould  like ;  — 
l)aben,  like,  be  fond  of ;  —  (efen, 
like  to  read  (cf.  §  375,  1). 

&tx\\^t,  ba^,  «.2  rumor. 

^efc^dft,  ba9,  5.2  business  (from 
fd)affeu,  to  do). 

geff^e^en,  v.  s.  (aux.  fein,  Sd  pers. 
only)  happen  :  used  as  passive 
of  madden,  tun,  be  done. 

(I^eff^enl,  ba«,  s.2  present  (from 
fd^cnfcu). 

^efc^ic^te,  bie,  w.  story,  history 
from  gefc^e^en). 

gefd^tdvtltfi^,  adj.  historical. 

getc^tfft,  adj.  skillful 
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^effi^maff,  hex,  s.^  (pi.  d,  rare) 

taste .  [-smack] . 
®efc0f4aft,  bic,  w.  society,  com- 
pany. 
©efliHt,  ba«,  5.8  (§  276,  a)  face, 

countenance,  -sight, 
^eflienf^,  ba«,  «.» ghost,  spook. 
&t  ptikdi,   bad,  S.2   conversation 

rfrom  fprcd^eu). 
gf fte^ett,  0.  8,  irr.  (§  185)  confess. 
gc  tern,  adv.  yester-day. 
ge  Ultb,      adj.      well,      healthy 

[-sound]. 
Q^efunb^ett^  bie^u;.  health  [sound- 
hood]. 
getoS^ren,  v.  w.  afford,  grant. 
getoalHg,  adj.  powerful. 
geminneit.  v.  s.  gain,  -win. 
getot^^  adj'  certain;  adv.  certain- 
ly ;  to  be  sure  [-wit]. 
&ttoxtttXf  bad,  s.i  thundernstorm, 

[-weather]. 
gemd^nen  (\i6)),  v.  w.  accustom 

one's  self  (to,  on,  ace.) 
(im'6f^n\l^,  adj.  usual,  ordinary ; 

adv.  usually. 
^tt$offnif  ppl'  adj.  accustomed. 
gtegett,  V.  s.  pour. 
&ipUU  ber,  8.^  peak,  summit. 
glftngeii,    V.  w.    glitter,    glisten 

[glance]. 
&la&,  bad,  8.^  glass. 
^lanht,  hex,  mx.  (gen.  -nd)  belief, 

faith  [be-lief]. 
g(aubfn,  V.  w.  be-lieve  (§  267,  1, 

a). 
gletf^,   adj.    -like,    a-like;    adv. 

directly. 
g(etci6'fatti9,  adv.  like-wise, 
gletcqtitel^  adv.  no  matter,  just 

the  same. 
®\odt,  bif,  w.  bell  [clock]. 
&U\d,  bad  (no pi.)  -luck,  fortune; 

gum  — ,  fortunately. 
gnicfUfi^,   adj.  -lucky,  fortunate, 

happy. 
glftcfli^erttietfe,  adv.  fortunately 

[lucky-wise], 
gncibig,  adj-  gracious. 
golben,  adj.  golden,  gold. 
^olbftttf!,     bad,    8.^    gold-piece 

[-stick]. 


grabeti,  v.  s.  dig  [grave]. 

C^rab,  bcr,  8.^  degree,  grade. 

Q^raf,  bcr,  w.  count  [-grave  in 
margrave]. 

®vammat'it,  bie,  w.  grammar, 

®t(i9,  bad,  8.3  grass. 

grnit,  adj.  gray. 

greifen,  v.  «.  grasp,  seize,  grip(e). 

grte4ifcf|,  adj.  Greek. 

groj,  adj.  great,  large;  (of  stat- 
ure) tall. 

C^rogmutter,  bie,«.^  (pi  fl)  grand- 
mother. 

arfltt,  adj.  green. 

Stnttb,  bcr,  8.2  (pi.  il)  reason, 
ground,  foundation. 

arflnbltf^,  adj.  thoro  [ground-]. 

@nt^,  bcr,  8.2  (pi.  -flgc)  greet-mg. 

gut,  adj,  good ;  adv.  well. 

&flte  (no  pi.)  good-ness,  kind- 
ness. 

^^mnaftnm,  bad,  mx.  gymnasium, 

janx,  bad,  8.^  hair. 

[ttbeu,  t.  10.  irr.  (§171)  have. 

>flfen,   bcr,  s.^    (pi.  a)   harbor 

[haven]. 
halh,  adj.  half  (§  109,  3). 
^flli^,  bcr,  «.2  (pi.  d)  neck,  throat 

[halse]. 
^aiten,  v.  8.  hold,  consider  (§  265, 

3,  c);  —  Don,  think  (much,  little) 

of;  3Bort  — ,  keep  (one's)  word. 
^anb,  btc,  8.^  (pi.  d)  hand, 
^nnbel,  bcr,  «.^  (no  pi.)  trade, 

commerce  [handle], 
l^anbeltt,  v.  w.  act  [handle];  cd 

Ijanbeit  ftc^  nm,  it  is  a  question 

of. 
^anbeli^frcitiett,  bic,io.  free-trade. 
$aub(uttg,    bic,    10.    shop,   store 

[handling] . 
^attbffi^ut,  bcr,  s.^  glove  [hand- 
shoe]. 
$&ngematte,  bic,  w.  hammock. 
bnttaeti,  v.  s.  hang, 
qduftg,  adj.  frequent ;  adv.  often 

[heap-] . 
^anpt,  bad,  «.» head  (cf.  §  276). 
fianpt\lktillidif  adv.  chiefly. 
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$au|itftabt,  bif,  a.'-*  {pi.  d)  capital 
[head-stead,  i.  e.  chief  city]. 

^an&,  bo«,  «.'  house;  — ^crr,  bcr, 
w.  — Uiirt,  ber,  s.'^  man-of-the- 
hoase,  landlord ;  — If  ^rcriii,  bie, 
w.  governess ;  iiac^  — e,  home 
(homeward);  ;;ii  — t,  at  home. 

$ait£ld|ett,  little  house,  cottage. 

^efHo,  adj.  violent. 

je^en,  v.  w.  cherish  [hedge]. 

[Clltg,  adj.  holy,  sacred. 

^eimnt,  bte,  w.  home,  native  place 
or  country  [home-]. 

$Ctrat,  bie,  w.  marriage. 

letfi,  adj.  hot. 

jei^eit,  0.  8.  be  called  [be  hight]. 

[ettcr,  adj.  cheerful. 
►c(b.  ber,  w.  hero. 

►elbln,  btf,  w.  heroine. 

jielfcn,  V.  8.  (dat.)  help ;  ba«  tjilft 
lucl)t<J,  that  avails  nothing,  docs 
no  g()0<l. 

)tUf  adj.  bright,  clear,  light. 

jer,  adv.  hither,  along. 

>crbft,    ber,    s.'^    autumn    [har- 
vest] . 

I|crctll'.  adv.  in  hither,  in  here 
(§210,2). 

^erctitbrei^eii,  v.  s.   {intr.,  aux. 
.    fein)  set  in. 

^crr,  ber,  w.  (§  04,  1)  gentleman, 
sir,  Mr. 

herrttf^,  adj.  glorious,  splendid. 

qerumne^eii,  v.  s.  irr.  (§  185,  aux. 

fein)  walk  about. 
^er^,  ba^,  mx.  (§  97,  2,  a),  heart ; 

— eu^frcunb,  ber,  bosom-friend. 
]^er^(td|,    adj.    heart-y,    sincere, 

cordial. 

JCttlcit,  V.  w.  howl, 
eiltc,   adv.    to-day;    ^eutjutafle, 

nowadays. 
l^euttg^  adj.  of  to-day,  to-day's. 
^CJC,  bte,  w.  witch  [hag]. 
htcr,  adv.  here. 
»t(fc,  bie  (no  pi)  help. 
,^imme(,  ber,  s.i  heaven,  sky. 
^tnatti^',    adv.    out    thither,   out 

there  (§  210,  2). 
fixnan^cfitnf  v.  s.  {aux.  \tu\)  go 

out  (there). 
^tnberu^  v.  w.  hinder,  prevent. 


^tnbeirttti^,  ba«,  s.^  hindrance, 
difficulty  [hinder-ness]. 

^tltfif^t,  bie,  w.  respect  [-sight]. 

(inter,  prep.  {dat.  and  ace.)  be- 
hind. 

$ttttcr0runb,  ber,  s.^  {pi.  ii)  back- 
ground. 

$internia(b(er,  ber,  «.^  backwoods- 
man. 

(ttttiberflte^ett  v.  8.  (aux.  fein)  flee 
over. 

(tnilberoe^ett,  v.s.  irr.  (§  185,  aux. 
fein)  go  over. 

bifto'rifc^,  adj.  historical. 

5od»,  adj.  high  (§  109,  1). 

bdt^fteili^,  adv.  at  the  most. 

$ojr,  ber,  s.^  {pi.  b)  court ;  — leben, 
ba^,  s.i  court-life. 

boffen,  V.  w.  hope. 

^offinntg,  bie,  w.  hope  [hoping]. 

|5flt(4.  adj.  polite. 
^oflt^fett,  bie,  w.  politeness. 
»d^(,  bie,  k;.  height. 

boleil,  V.  w.  fetch,  get  [hale]. 

toljj,  ba<<,  8.8  wood,  forest  [holt], 
onorar',  ha9,  8.^  fee. 
bdreii,  V.  w.  hear, 
pbffi^,  adj.  pretty. 
ulflei,  ber,  «.*  hill, 
ntub,  ber,  «.2  dog  [hound]. 
Iitnbcrt,  num.  hundred, 
[ttitfirtf),  adj.  hungry. 
mt,  ber,  s.'^  {pi.  ii)  hat  [hood], 
pteit   (fic^),  V.  w.    be  on  one's 
guard  [heed]. 

i((,  pron.  I. 

tftr,  pons.  pron.  her,  their ;  31^r, 
your. 

tmmer,  adu.  always. 

tit,  prep.  ( dat.  an-d  ace.)  in,  into. 

inbem',  sw6.  conj.  while,  since. 

tltbef'fett,  adv.  meanwhile,  how- 
ever. 

^n^dU,  ber,  s.^  {no  pi.)  contents 
[in-hold]. 

3wfe(,  bie,  w.  island. 

iutercffant',  adj.  interesting. 

3[utcrcf'fc,  ba9,  mx.  {gen.  -«)  in- 
terest. 
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trncilb,  pron.  (indcl.)  any,  some 

(§  162). 
^rttltm,  hex,  s.s  error  [err-dom]. 
ttaUe'lltfd^,  adj.  Italian. 

3 

jitt,  adv.  yes;  of  course,  you  know 

(§  380,  1,  d). 
^ager,  bcr,  s.i  hunter. 
;5flijr,  bag,  8.2  year;  — c^feft,  ba«, 

S.2  annual  festival ;  — c^tafl,  ber, 

S.2  anniversary;  — c^geit,  blf,  to. 

season. 
Sa^rlliiirbert,  ba«,  s.^  century. 
^aititar,  ber,  s.^  January. 
jeb-,  pron.  every,  each. 
lebeilfatti^,  adv.  at  any  rate. 
jebermanit,   pron.  (indcl.)  every 

one  (§  163). 
iebof^^  adv.  nevertheless,  yet. 
lemanb,  pron.   indef.  some  one, 

any  one  (§  164). 
jeit-,  dem.  pron.  that  [yon]. 
\tfit,  adv.  now  [yet]. 
le^ig,  adj.  present  (from  jc^t). 

§ugenb,  hk(no  pi.)  youth. 
tt  (i,  bcr,  s.  July. 
jttltg,  adj.  young, 
^nnge,  bcv,  w.  boy,  lad. 
^ungfran,  bie,  w.  maid. 
3iinn(tug,  bcr,  s.2  youth,  young 

man. 
3«'«ir  bcr,  s.  June. 

^affee,  ber,  s.  (no pi.)  coffee. 

^nqtt,  ber,  s.^  (pi.  a)  boat,  row- 
boat. 

^atfer,  bcr,  s.^  emperor  [Coisar]. 

faitf  adj.  cold. 

I^Mt^,  bic,  w.  (no  pi.)  cold. 

^nmerab',  bcr,  w.  comrade^  com- 
panion. 

^anbibat'^  ber,  to.  candidate. 

^nnxti,  bie,  w.  pulpit,  chancel. 

^aptiaV,  ba«,  s.2  (pZ.  also  -ien) 
capital,  prhicipal. 

Jlapitait',  ber,  s.^  captain. 

^avtt,  bie,  10.  card. 

^a\ttn,  ber,  s.^  box. 


^at^ebra'Ie.    ble,    wj.   cathedral; 

^ot^ebrarfivci^c,  bic,  w.   cathe- 
dral-church. 
j^aitf^  ber,  s.^  (pZ.  au)  purchase, 

[chap,  cheap], 
fatifeit,  V.  w.  buy. 
^anfmnmt,  ber,  s.^  (§  238,  2,  a) 

merchant  [chap-man], 
faum,  adu.  scarcely,  hardly. 
feill,  adj.  no,  not  a,  none  (§  166). 
fetnei^loegi^,  adv.  by  no  means,  in 

no  way. 
fenitett,  v.  w.  irr.  (§  330)  know, 

be  acquainted  with  [ken]. 
^tnntni^,  bie,  s.^  knowledge. 
^erl,  ber,  s.^  fellow  [churl]. 
^edfi^eit,  bo«,  s.^  little  fellow. 
Sliitb,  t>a9,  8.8  child. 
^titb^eit,  bie  (no  pi.)  child-hood, 
^irc^e,  bie,  w.  church  [kirk]. 
^tffen,  ba«,  s.i  cushion, 
fiat,  adj.  clear. 
^tafitf  bie,  w.  class. 
^iattkt',  ba«,  8.2  piano  [cZamer]; 

— ftrniDe,  bie,  w.  piano-lesson. 
SiUii,  ba^,  8.8  garment,  dress  ;  pi. 

clothes  [cloth]. 
JKetbiittg,   bie,  w.  clothing,  ap- 
parel; — Sftilrf,  ba?,  8.2  article  of 

clothing. 
f(etn,  adj.  small. 
${(ettttgfett,   bte,  w.  trifle,  small 

matter. 
^Vxma,  ba«,  s.  (pi.  -ta  or  -te)  cli- 

mate. 
ntmmeit,  v.  s.  (aux.  feln)  climb, 
fltngen,  v.  s.  somid  [clink]. 
f(o|ifen,  V.  w.  knock. 
^iB^tt,  ba«,  8.1  (pi.  b)  convent, 
•  cloister. 

fhig,  rtdj.  clever,  ingenious. 
Stinntett,  bie  (wo  pi.)  prudence, 

cleverness,  shrewdness. 
^nabe,    ber,   w.    boy    [knave] ; 

— iif(^ule,  bie,  vj.  hoys^-school. 
i?offer,  ber,  s.^  trunk  [coffer]. 
fommen,  v.  s.  (aux.  (eiii)  come. 
^om|lOHtft',  ber,  w.  composer. 
^dnig^  ber,  s.2  king, 
ftdnigtn,  bie,  w.  queen. 
fdniglid^,  adj.  royal,  kingly. 
fdnnett,  v.  w.  (§  189)  can,  be  able. 
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^onxtvt',  bo«,  8.^  concert. 

^opj,  ber,  8.2  (pL  5)  head  [cup]. 

^opffdimtt^,   hex,  mz.   headache 

[-smart]. 
^Ollftoe^,   bad  {no  pL)  headache 

[-woe]. 
^»ft,  bif,  w.  fare,  board  [coat]. 
foften,  V.  w.  cost. 
j{ often,  bie  {pi.  only)  cost{8),  ex- 

peiLse. 
ftraft,    bie,    s.^    {pi.    a)    force, 

strength  [craft]. 
frdfttg,  oty.  Htroiig,  pithy  [crafty]. 
frafttiott,    <w^'.    i)owerful   [craft- 
full]. 
franf,  ad[;.  sick,  ill. 
^ranf^eit,  bie,  w.  sickness,  illness, 

disease  ;  — ^fall,  ber,  s.2  ( pi.  d) 

case  of  sickness. 
^rieg,  ber,  s.'^  war  ;  — «((l)lff,  ba«, 

5.2  war-ship,  man-of-war. 
^roue,  bic,  w.  crown. 
^ron|irtn^,  ber,  w.  crown-prince. 
^fl(^e,  bie,  w.  kitch-en. 
fiH(,  adj.  cool, 
fiimmeru,  v.  w.  trouble,  concern ; 

—  fi^,  care  (about  =  um). 
(Anftig,  ddj.  comhig,  next,  future. 
^tinft,  bie,  s.'^  (pi.  il)  art;  — flc* 

fd^macf,  ber,  s.'^  artistic  taste. 
fttrterett,  v.  w.  cure,  treat. 
^urfu^,  bcr  ( pL  ^iirfu«  or  ^urfe), 

course. 
fuv^,   culj.  short    [cwr^];  as  adv, 

(of  time)  shortly. 
!iir,^(i4,  adv.  lately,  recently. 
ihitfc^e,  bie,  ro.  coach. 


Iad)en,  v.  w.  laugh. 

Sabeit,  ber,  s.^  (pi.  a)  store,  shop. 

Sage,  bie,  w.  situation,  location, 
position  [lay]. 

fiflllb,  ha^,  s.'^'^  (p.  49,  n.  7) 
land,  country  ;  ouf  bem  — e,  in 
the  country. 

Sattbi^maiut,  ber,  s.8  {pi.  -Unte, 
hut  see  §  238,  2,  a)  country- 
man, fellow-countryman. 

Initg,  adj.  long  ;  fcit  —em,  for  a 
long  time  (past). 


(onge,  adv.  long,  for  a  long  time. 
£&nge,  bie,  w.  length  [leng-th]. 
(JIugd,  prep,  {gen^  along. 
(ongf am,  adj.  slow ;  as  adv,  slow- 
ly [long-some], 
(Sngf^,  adv.  long  since. 
(augmetUg,     adj.     dull,    tedious 

ilong-while-y]. 
eti,   V.  8.  let,  cause ;  (etlva^) 

tun  — ,  have  (something)  done 

(§3(W,  1,  a). 
fiateiii',  ba«,  «.  (§  290,  1),  ia<m. 
Intei'tltff^,  adj.  Latin, 
(aufetl,  c.  s.  {aux.  (ein)  run  [leap]. 
latttett,  V.  w.  purport,  run. 
(attter,    adv.    exclusively,    none 

but. 
lebeit,  V.  w.  live, 
liebeti,  bai^,  s.^  life  [live]. 
(eb^aft,    adj.    live-ly ;    as    adv. 

keenly. 

(egen.  v.  w.  lay. 

lie^nftu^f,  ber,  «.«  {pi.   fl)  easy- 
chair  [lean-stool]. 
SefirbuA,  bad,  s.^  text-book, 
l^eqrer,  ber,  s^  (man)  teacher;  — in, 

bie,  10.  woman  teacher. 
(e^rreif^f  cidj-  mstractive  [-rich]. 
(etfi^t,  adj.  light,  easy;  as  adv, 

easily,  readily. 
(eib,  adj.  disagreable ;  eS  tut  mir 

— ,  I  am  sorry  [loath], 
(etben,  v.  s.  suffer  [loathe], 
i^etbeu,  ba^,  s.i  suffering,  troubled 
letber,  adv.  unfortunately,  alas. 
tetfe,  adv.  softly,  in  low  tone. 
JJertfl're,  bie,  w.  text  for  reading 

[lecture]. 
(eruen,  v.  w.  learn, 
l^efebufi^,   ba0,  s.^  reading-book, 

reader. 
(efeit,  V.  s.  read. 
i'efer,  ber,  s.^  reader. 
(e^ti  adj.  last, 
fieutc,  bie  ( pi.  only)  people. 
2id^t,  ba«,  s.s  (§  276,  a)  light, 
lieb.  adj.  dear  [lief] ;  —  ^aben,  to 

like,  be  fond  of  [have  lief], 
fiiebe,  bie,  w.  love ;  — sfccue,  bie, 

love-scene ;   — Sbrief,    ber,    «.* 

love-letter. 
lithtu,  V.  to.  love. 
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(iebeiti^ttiiirbig,  adj.  lovely  [love- 
worthy]. 

(te^er,  adv.  rather,  preferably 
[liefer]. 

Ue(0enfinnett,   v.  s.  grow   fond 

He^nc^,  adj*  lovely,  sweet(-scent- 

ed). 
fiicb,  baS, «.'  song. 
(ieoett,  V.  8.  lie,  be  situated. 
litS,  adj.  left. 
fitfte,  blc,  w.  list. 
2\Utatnv'f  bic,  w.  literature. 
(oben,  V.  w,  praise  [love]. 
fioA,  ba^,  S.8  hole  [lock]. 
i'^i^tl,  ber,  s.^  spoon  [to  lap], 
(o^nen    (fic^),    v.    w.    be   worth 

while. 
Ioi§-  Gwi/.  rid  of,  free  from,  loose, 

-less, 
(oi^'brefi^ett,  v.  s.  (Intr.,  aux.  jein) 

break  loose,  burst. 
fittft,  blc,  8.2  {pi.  ii)  air,  breeze; 

— fc^Iog,   bap,  s.^  castle-in-the- 

air. 
(iigett,  V.  s.  lie,  tell  a  falsehood. 
fittfi,  bic,  s.^{pl.  u)  desire  [lust]. 
Ittftig,  a4j,  jolly  [lusty], 
fittftfliiel,  ba«,  s.^  comedy. 

m 

matiitn,  v.  w.  make ;  fic^  auf  ben 

SScg  — ,  set  out,  start. 
"SRat^t,    bic,    S.2  (pi.   (i)    power, 
.  might. 
Wl^'^d^tn,   ba«,  s.i    girl,  maiden 

[maid-kin];  — fd^ulc,  ble,  girls' - 

school. 
9)la(|b,  bic,  S.2  (pZ.  a)  maid,  maid- 
servant. 
^ai,  hex,  8.2  May. 
mat,  bag,  8.2.3  (§  276,  a),  time, 

[mole] ;    ciu'inal,    once ;     cin 

paarmal,  a  few  times. 
WlaUx,  hex,  s.^  painter,  artist. 
Wlaltvti',  bte,  w.  painting. 
man,  pron.  indef.  one,  they,  people 

(§  156)  [man]. 
mnndl,  pron.  adj.  many,  many  a; 

— mat,  many  a  time,  often. 
SRann,  ber, «.« man. 


mamttgfalHg,  adj.  manifold. 

9)lattte(,  ber,  s.i  (pZ.  a)  mantle, 
cloaJt. 

9)lar!,  bic,  lo.  mark. 

9)lat4ematii',    blc,   w;.    {no  pi.) 
mathematics. 

Wlantv,  bic,  w.  wall  [mure]. 

991ebt5ttt',  bic,  10.  {no pi.)  medicine. 

Wlttx,  ha^,  8.2  sea  [mere]. 

me^r.  adj.  more;  a8  adv.  more; 
nit^t  — ,  no  longer. 

me^rere,  pron.  adj.  several  (§  158) 
[more-]. 

9J2et)r4ett,  ble,  w.  majority  [more- 
hood,  i.e.  more-ness]. 

me^rmali^,    adv.    several    times, 
frequently. 

Wltilt,  bic,  w.  mile. 

meilettttiett,  adv.  for  miles. 

meitt,  pron.  poss.  my,  mine. 

meinett,  v.  w.  mean. 

meiftetti^,  adv.  most-ly. 

Wltl^itX,  ber,  sA  master. 

Wltnf^t,  hit,  w.  mass,  multitude, 
great  number  [many]. 

Wltnfdjf,   ber,  w.  man,   mankind 
(from  3Jiann). 

menff^tif^,  adj.  human. 

merfen.  v.  w.  notice,  mark. 

merlloitrbig,    adj.    remarkable 
[mark-worthy]. 

9)lef[e,  bic,  w.  fair,  mass. 

9Kcjfer.  baS,  s.^  knife  [meat]. 

Wltti^o'^tf  bie,  w.  method. 

9}{tete,  bie,  w.  hire,  rent  [meed]. 

miib,  adj.  mild,  gentle. 

miitbcftetii^,  adv.  at  least. 

^{titcrar,  bag,  mx.  {pi  Atn) min- 
eral. 

Wlinn'ttf  bie,  w,  minute.    . 

mxif  prep,    {dot.)  with   [mid  in 
mid-wife];  adv.  along.  . 

SSSixita^,  ber,  8.2  mid-day,  noon. 

mtttei(en,  v.  w.  impart,  tell,  in- 
form of  [-deal] . 

mtttel,  adj.  middle. 

mttttaittx,  bag,  8.  {no pi.)  Middle 
Ages. 

WlxtttipnnU,  ber,  8.2  central  pom«, 
center. 

9)ltttc(tt)eg,  ber,  8.2  middle  way 
or  course. 
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3Rittttioc^,    bcr,    s.^    Wedneailay 

[mid-week]. 
9Robe,  bif,  w.  fanhion,  mode. 
mbaen,  v,  w.  (§  189)  may,  wish, 

like  (§  101,  3). 
mdgUf^,     adj.     possible     (from 

moflen). 
9)loitat,  ber,  «.2  month ;  — <«fd)rift, 

btf,  w.    monthly    (journal  or 

magazine). 
Wlond^,  ber,  «.^  monk, 
^onh,  hex,  8.3  moon, 
moiibtiett,  adj.  moon-light. 
Wlonta^,  ber,  «.'^  Monday. 
SRorgen,   ber,  «.i    morn-ing;  — 

blott,  ba«,  «.^  morning  i>ai)<»r; 

— luft,  bic,  «.2  (;>/.  \\)  morning 

air  or  brcoze. 
movf^tn,  adv.  to-morrow  (  =  9)i*or» 

flen,  morn), 
mfibc,  a^y.  tired. 
^{it^e,  ble,  w.  pains,  trouble;  ber 

—  (gen.)  Wext,  worth  while. 
SJ'^uitb,  ber,  s.  2. 8  (2)1.  rare)  mouth. 
9)htfe'itm,  t>(x9,   mx.    {pi.  -fe'eu) 

mu^eiUH. 
SJlitfif ,  bif,  w.  music. 
ntiiffcM,    V.  w.  (§  180)  must,  be 

obliged,  be  compelled,  have  to. 
9Wttt,    ber,   s.    {no  pi.)    courage, 

mood. 
SRitttcr^  bie,  a.*  {jd.  i\)  mother; 

— fpradjo,  bif ,  tv.  mother-tongue, 

native  language. 

nac^,  prep,  {dat.)  after,  to,  to- 
ward, according  to  [nigh]. 

^ad}hav,  ber,  vtx.  neighbor. 

natb^tm',  «"'>.  conj.  after. 

ttHC^^er',  adv.  afterward,  subse- 
quently. 

^lad^mitia^f  ber,  .s.2  afternoon 
[-mid-day]. 

^Idd^xiditf  bie,  lo.  report,  news, 
tidings. 

mdljt,  see  under  \\a\). 

^ni^i,  bie,  s.^  {pL  a)  night. 

naf^f  adj.  near,  nigh  (§  114,  2); 
nat^ft,  superl.  nearest,  next. 

Wfi^e,  bie,  w.  vicinity  [nigh-ness]. 


9lamt,  ber,  mx.  {gen.  -n«)  name ; 

— iidOetter,  ber,  mx.  namesake ; 

nomen^,  by  name. 
liam(t4,  adv.  namely,  that  is  to 

say. 
9{airr,  ber,  w.  fool. 
9la\t,  bie,  w.  nose, 
nag,  adj.  wet  [nas-ty]. 
9latiou',  bie,  w.  nation. 
9ltttnv',  bie,  10.  nature;  — f(^on« 

^eit,  bie,  to.  Ixjauty  of  nature  ; 

— tuiffenfc^oft,  bie,  lo.    natural 

science. 

9{atttra'nett,  bie  (pi  only)  natu- 
ral curiosities. 

natilt'lidf,  adv.  naturally,  of 
course. 

9iebc(,  ber,  s.^  fog,  mi.st. 

ttebett,  prep.  (dat.  a)ul  ace.)  be- 
side, clase  by,  next  to,  along- 
side, along  with. 

9ie!ieuf!tt§,  ber,  s.'^  (pi.  -uffe)  trib- 
utary. 

9ieffc,  ber,  w.  nepl\pw. 

iietimeii,  v.  s.  take. 

iieitt,  adv.  no  [none]. 

Iteintcit,  V.  10.  irr.  (§  330)  name. 

9{eft,  bad  s.^  nest. 

ttett,  adj.  neat.,  nice. 

ttCtt,  adj.  new. 

9{euf{terbe,  bie,  w.  curiosity. 

iteuflterig,  adj.  curious  (gierig, 
eajger  for). 

tieu(td),  akv.  lately,  recently 
[newly]. 

ni(%t,  adv.  not  [naught]. 

tud»t«l  (§  320,  2),  indcl.  nothing. 

lite,  adv.  never. 

ittebcr,  adv.  down  [nether]. 

ttteberbreniieit,  v.  w.  irr.  (§  330) 
burn  down. 

ttteberfe^cit  (fid)),  v.  w.  sit  down 
[-set]. 

ittebrta,  adj.  low  [nether-y]. 

tttemaih^,  adv.  never. 

Utcmnitb,  pron.  indef.  no  one,  no- 
body (§  160). 

llOf^,  adv.  yet,  still ;  —  nic^t,  not 
yet;  conj.  nor. 

nodimaiis^f  adv.  again,  once  more. 

9{orbeii,  ber,  s.i  north. 

9{orbfette,  bie,  w.  north  side. 
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Wurtliil,    baB,    ».'    ITortli-eiJi 

Lights. 
Sot,  titc,  a."  Ipt.  i)  peed,  (iiMtresi. 
Molfnn,  bn.  a,'  (K  a)  ciiso  of 

need,  eiQergeucy. 
liilti|,  adj.  oeed-ful,  noMBsary. 
9Iptlj',  tit,  v>.  note,  mtke. 
Slnmero  (indcl.)  at  No. 
nun,  ado.  DOW,  well. 
nair,  adv.  only,  just. 
91b6,  bie,  3,'(pl.  fl)nut. 


p   in^e?;;.  0,  oil. 

OB,  mb.  cimj.  wlietlier ;  ali  — ,  tia 

it  (§  351),  S). 
Dbbadi,  boS,  .i,»  slielter  [-thatch], 
sbcn,  aJo.  abovi!  [ab-ove]. 
tbtt,  ndj.  upper. 


_  nabj.  cunj.  illtlio. 
Bfctt,  cJnj.  or.    - 
Of  en,  ber,3.'(p'-  C)  stove  [ona]. 
offrnboT,  aty.  vviileut,  plain;  as 

mlv.  evidently,  clearly  [open-]. 
Jlifutn,  V.  w.  open, 
oft,  ndti.  often,  oft. 
iftO'^r  <**'"■  {comp.  of  d[I)  often, 

freijueiitly. 
of|ne,  Twep.  (oM.)  witliont. 
O^t,  bne,  .na.  ear. 
Onlcl,  bet,  s.i  ?itu:ie. 

Ort,  Wr,  s.'- "  (»!  275,  2,  n)  plac.-. 
Oftcrn  {pi  only),  Easter. 

^nar,   boe,  «.'  pnir,-  eiii  Iwor,  a 

Solap,  brt,  a,=  ( jd-  fi)  pa'oce. 

Vapttr',  bae,  s.^  )j(ip(T. 

¥nrl,   b(r,  s,'  (pf.  ate    ^taclij) 

pofftn,  1. 10.  (t(u(.)  fii,  suit. 
«o{tof,  b«,  .ra.  ^«s(,«-, 
$nnfc,  bie,  jo.  pause,  recess, 
t^tufitin',  tit,  VI.  Iioai'd,  lH>iLr(liii;^' 
house;  — l)aben   bfi,  to  board 


[Dir,  eic,  w.  person. 
B,  bfv,  s.^path. 
ift,  bi(,  10.  pipe. 
(Miitti,  btr,  s.«  penny, 
(tb,  bOii,  s.^  horse  {palfrey\. 
^fiunrti!u(;'I.onJ2/),  Whitsuntide, 

t'Kiihroxt. 
mi6fl,  bif,  «i.  duty  [plight]- 
Sbilofop^U',  btc,  to.  philosophy. 
$l|olagra)fl|ic',    bU,    id.    photo- 
graph. 
Sinn,  b(r,  «.5{pr.  a)  plan. 
$I«^,    ber,    s.'^    {pi.    fi)    p(nce, 

planhent,  v.  te.  chat. 

jilB^ltiti,  at(/.  suilden  ;  adv.  sud- 

¥oliti!',  bie  (no  pi.)  pdUics. 
uolitjfi^,  adj.  political. 
Soltjel'.  tit,  10.  poHce. 
Kotijift ,  btr,  wp.  polkeman. 
$aft,  bi(,  10,  mall,  pout. 
tirfltjltii),  otfj.  Rplendid. 
^rfi^btnt',    bfr,     lo.     prenident ; 

— (iimo^l,  bit,  to.  presUltni.ial 

election. 
Sreld,  bfr,  s.'  prire. 

^relflti^cit,   bit,  w.  freedom  of 

thu  press. 
Vriiij,  bfr,  lo.  prinre. 
XTOftf'fOT,  bfr,  mi.  pro/e««or. 
prolog',  ber,  «.*  prolosiHe. 
vrofa,  bie  (nopi.)pro«e. 
$Taittnt',  bne,  «.*  per  cent. 
^tiiflllifl,  bif,  >•).  trial,  teat,  jiror- 


«nlt,     ber    (an<i    baS)    i 

[p«(j,;(.i 
$nnTt,  bfr,  «.=  point. 


qnfiltn  (fid)),  v.  «j,  be  tormented, 
qncr.  Olio,  across  [queer]. 


Wnb,  bo«, »,»  wlied. 
tHonb,    ber     s.'    edge,     border 
[rand]. 
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rofi^,  adj.  fast  [rash], 

9iat,  ber,  «.  {no  pL  in  this  sense) 

advice,  counsel. 
tattn,   V.  s.  guess,  advise  [read, 

rede]. 
di&nhtt,   hex,  sA  robber;    @tra* 

geii — ,  footpad. 
rattc^Clt,  V,  w.  smoke  [reek]. 
xau%  adj.  rough,  harsh. 
rei^nen,  v.  iv.  reckon,  count  (on, 

auf,  ace). 
ttd^i,  adj.  right,  right-hand  ;  adv. 

right,  very. 
Mtd^t,  ba«,  «.2  right,  red^t  l)abcn, 

to  be  right  (of  persons  only). 
iHebc,    Me,   w.    speech,   address; 

— frel^ftt,  bie,   w.   freedom  of 

speech. 
rebett.  v.  w.  talk. 
rebliq,  adj.  honest,  candid. 
^Nebltf^fett,  btf  {no  pi.)  honesty. 
JHcform',  bie,  w.  reform. 
iHegel,  btf,  w.  rule. 
regelmagig^  adj.  regul-ar. 
iNegett,  ber,  s.^  rain ;  — id^lrm,  ber, 

8.2  umbrella ;    — tafl,    ber,    s.^ 

rainy  day. 
repnett,  v.  w.  rain, 
rei^.  adj.  rich. 
9itt%  ba«,  «.2  empire  [rich]. 
reitbeit,  v.  w.  reach,  hand. 
reic^ltf^,  adj.  plentiful,  abundant; 

as  adv.  richly. 
}Netd)tum,  ber,  s.a  rich-es. 
rcif,  adj.  ripe,  mature. 
^ei^c^  bie,  to.  row. 
9lcife,      bie,    lo.    journey,     trip 

[rise];  — fanierab',  ber,  w.  trav- 
eling   companion     (comrade); 

—plan,  ber,  s.'^  (pi.  d)  route. 
reifcn,   v.   20.   (aux.  §323,   1,  c) 

travel  [rise] ;  ber  9Jetfeiibe,  pres. 

pple.  as  noun  (§  290,  2)  tmveler. 
rettett,  v.  s.  (aux.  jein)  ride. 
JRciter,  ber,  s.^  rider,  horseman. 
92ettpferb^  bag,  s.^  saddle-horse. 
Jlietj,  ber,  8.2  charm. 
Xt't^tnhf  ppl.  adj.  charming. 
iHc^ubltf,  bie,  w.  republic. 
\iUpvib\\ta'ntr,  ber,*.^  republican. 
refetuierett^  v.  lo.  reserve. 
retttttf  V.  20.  rescue,  save  [rid]. 


9ltnt,  bie  (no  pi.)  regret,  repent- 
ance [to  rue]. 

^mtin,  ber,  «.  Rhine  ;  — fa^rt,  btf, 
trip,  or  sail,  on  the  Rhine. 

9lfitnmatiSmn9,  ber,  s.  (no  pi.) 
rheumatism. 

rif^tett,  V.  w.  judge  (from  red^t). 

ri^tig,  adj,  right,  correct. 

9{id)tnng,  bie,  w.  direction. 

nec^ett,  v.  s.  smell  [reek]. 

9littg,  ber,  s.^  ring. 

9litttt,  ber,  s.^  knight  [rider]. 

JHodf,  ber,  s.^  (pi.  5)  coat;  (of 
women^s  apparel)  skirt. 

9loUtf  bie,  w.  rOle,  part. 

9ioman',  ber,  s.^  novel,  romance. 

r^mtff^^  adj.  Roman. 

iHofe,  bie,  w.  rose. 

rot,  adj.  red. 

diMUi^x,  bie,  w.  return. 

MMvti\t,  bte,  w.  return  journey. 

iHiifhoeg,  ber,  s.'^  return,  way 
back. 

rttfett^  V.  8.  call,  summon. 

9{u|e^  bie  (no  pi.)  rest. 

ntbett,  V.  10.  rest. 

rit^ig,  adj.  quiet. 

(Baal,  ber,  s.^  (pi  (Sole)  hall, 
(large)  room  ;  ^ongert  —  con- 
cert-hall. 

Ba6)tf  bie,  10.  affair,  thing  [sake]. 

@age^  bie,  w.  tradition,  legend, 
story  [say]. 

fogcn,  V.  w.  say,  tell. 

<Ba\aman'htXf  btx,  s.^  salamander, 

Sammlung,  bie,  10.  collection. 

8am^tagf  ber,  Saturday. 

fottft,  adj.  gentle,  soft. 

\antx,  adj.  bitter,  sour. 

Scene,  bie,  lo.  scene. 

Sf^abe^  ber,  mx.  (pi.  @c^oben)  in- 
jury, loss ;  ba«  ift  fc^abe,  that  is 
a  pity  [scathe] . 

ff^amen  (fid^),  v.  w.  be  ashamed 
(of  =  gen.)  [shame]. 

fd^cinbltf^,  adj.  shameful,  disgrace- 
ful. 

@dgattett,  ber,  s.^  shade,  shadow. 

fd^ii^eu^  V.  xo.  value,  esteem. 
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fdiaitfelit,  V,  w.  rock. 

Bd^anUipftth,  ba«,  s.^  rocking- 
horse. 

©d^aufelftn^I,  ber,  s,^  {pi  u)  rock- 
ing-chair [stool]. 

^d^anplaii,  hex,  s.^  (pi.  o)  scene 
[show  pldce]. 

<Bd^an^pit\tx,  bcr,  s.i  actor 
[show-]. 

8maitf)iielertit,  bie,  w,  actress. 

Scqettt,  hex,  s.^  appearance(s), 
[shine]. 

ff^etlibar,  aolj.  seeming,  apparent ; 
as  adv.  seemingly. 

ff^etneit,  v.  s.  seem,  shine. 

^d^tlm,  hex,  S.2  rogue,  scamp. 

it^tnUn,  V.  w.  present,  give. 
mitfeit,  V.  w.  send. 
oiiegeit,  V.  s.  shoot. 
<Bdittfipn\tftXf  bag,  s.^  gunpowder 

i  shoot-powder]. 
liff,  ba«,  S.2   ship;   ^rieg«— , 
war-ship,  man-of-war. 
8d)tit!ett,  ber,  s.^  ham. 
Bdiiadit,  hie,  w.  battle  [slaught- 
er]. 
©f^laf,   ber,  «.    (no  pZ.)    sleep; 
— jimmer,  ba«,  s.^  bedroom. 

Jlofcii,  V.  s.  sleep, 
logen,  «.  s.  strike  [slay]. 
d}Ie$t,  «^./-  bad,  poor  [slight]. 
d^Hcgeit,   17.  s.  close,  conclude, 

infer. 
ff^Hmm,  acy.  bad  [slim]. 
@d)Httf4u4f  ber,  s.^  skate  [slide- 
shoe]  . 
@d|Iog,  ba«,  S.8  {pi.  -offer)  castle 

[slot]. 
©i^ritg,   ber,  S.2  (pi.  -iiffe)  end, 

close. 
@i^(fljfc(,  ber,  sA  key. 
(6mai^  od;.  narrow  [small]. 
mmetdbeliaft,  adj.  flattering. 
(QmetC^eltt,  v.  to.  (dat.)  flatter. 
^d^mtXi,    hex,    mx.    pain,    grief 
[smart] ;     ilopf — ,    headache  ; 
3a^u — ,  toothache. 
fd^merjeit,    ».    lo.    pain,    grieve 

[smart] . 
8mitee.  bcr,  «.  (no  pi.)  snow, 
©cqneiber^  ber,  s.^  tailor. 
ff^netett,  «.  w.  snow. 


ff^nett,  ad;,  swift,  quick;  adio. 
quickly,  fast  [snelll. 

Sf^nettpg,  bcr,  s.^  {pi.  fl)  express 
train. 

fl^Ott,  adv.  already,  quite. 

\&i'6n,    adj.    beautiful,    lovely 
[sheen]. 

Bdihtfitii,  bic,  w.  beauty;  ^a^ 
tur — ,  beauty  of  nature. 

UbvtdMd^,  adj.  terrible. 

tf^tetl^en,  v.  s,  write  [shriye, 
scribe,  scrib-ble]. 

fifireieit,  v.  s.  call,  cry,  scream. 

fqretteit,  v.  s.  {aux.  feln)  step, 
stride. 

^d^xift,  bie,  w.  writing  [shrift, 
script], 

Sf^rtftftetter,  bcr,  «.^  writer,  au- 
thor. 

8d}ritt,  bcr,  s.a  step. 

84nt|^  ber,  s.^  shoe. 

@^u6mad)er,  ber,  s.^  shoemaker. 

Ba^uibf  h\e,w.  debt,  guilt  [should]; 
er  ift  haxan  {dat.)  fc^ulb,  it  is  his 
fault. 

ff^ulbig,  adj.  indebted,  guilty ; 
—  fein,  to  owe. 

Sfhttle,  bie,  w.  school 

SfQiiier,  ber,  s.^  scholar,  pupil. 

@fhu(tOQr,  ha^,  S.2  school- jtax, 

@*tte,  ber,  S.2  {pi  -uffe)  shot. 

Sf^n^er,  ber,  s.^  cobbler. 

ff^tnei^eit,  V.  s.  be  silent. 

Sfbtoeioett,  ba«,  «.i  (no pi.)  silence 
(§  365). 

©diweia,  blc  (§  225,  3)  Switz- 
erland. 

ff^toer,  acy.  hea\y,  hard,  grave, 
serious. 

fd^toerltd^,  adv.  hardly,  scarce- 
ly. 

@(httiefiter^  bie,  w.  sister. 

(Smtoiegeniater,  ber,  «.i  (pi.  a) 
rather-in-law. 

©f^toiengfeit,  bie,  w.  difficulty. 

ff^toimmett,  v.  s.  {aux.  fcin) 
swim. 

ff^toinbeit,  V.  s.  {aux.  fetn)  vanish, 
disappear. 

©d^ttititbfttf^t,  bie,  w.  {no pi)  con- 
sumption. 
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See,  hit,  to.  (pi  ©cfu  or  2>teen) 

sea,    ocean ;    — reife,    ble,    w, 

— fa^rt,  bie,  to.  voyage. 
feefrait!,  ocy.  sea-sick. 
^tlt,  bic,  10.  soul. 
fe^eit,  V.  s.  see. 
®e'tetti$toiir'btgfett,  bic,  w.  sight, 

object,    or    place,   of    interest 

[something  worth  seeing]. 
fel^neit    (fic^),  v.   \o.   long   (for, 

imd)). 
tfix,  ddv.  veiy,  much  [sore] 
CIH,  V.  irr.  (§171,  2)  be. 
tin,  pron.  pons,  his,  its,  one's. 
tiif  yrep.  {dat.)  since,  {duration 

of  time)  for. 
^txitf  bic,  w.  side,  page. 
fclbft,  jyron.  self,  myself,  etc. 
felteit,  (ulj.  rare  ;  adv.  seldom, 
feltfam^  adj.  strange,  quaint. 
^mmel^  bic,  lo.  roll  (bread). 
fenbett,  v.  to.  irr.  (§  J^SO)  send. 
^t^itVibtXf  bcr,  s.^  September. 
fe^ett^  V.  w.  set,  seat,  put ;  fid)  — , 

to  sit  down. 
ficfi,  pron.  refl.  himself,   herself, 

itself,  themselvas. 
filler,  adj.  secure,  sure,  certain; 

as  adv.  surely. 
Sic,   pron.  you  ;   fic,  she,  they, 

her,  them. 
(Sica,  bcr,  s.^  victory. 
Stloer,  ha^,  s.  (no  pi.)  silver. 
ilberit,  adj.  silver, 
inaeii,  v.  s.  sing. 
ttttett,  V.  8.  (aux.  fcin)  sink. 
(3tntt,  bcr,  s.'^  sense,  mind. 
Sttte,  bic,  10.  habit,  custom. 
ftttUcq,  adj.  moi-al. 
<Si^,  bcr,  S.2  seat  [sit]. 

fi^ett,  V.  s.  sit. 
Of  adv.  80,  thus  ;  in  exclamations 
and  questions,  indeed !  ?  f o  .  .  , 
a(«,  as  ...  as  (§381,  1,  /i) ;  jo 
introducing  principal  verb  after 
subordinate  clause  usually  not 
translated;  cf.  p.  Ill,  n.  2. 

foebett,  adv.  just  now,  just  [so- 
even]. 

8ofo,     ba8,    s.    (pi.    -?)    sofa, 
lounge. 

f of  Oft',  adv.  at  once. 


iogar'^  ad».  actually,  even. 
ogenanttt',  cwZ;.  so-called. 
@obn,  bcr,  s.^(pl.  o)  son. 

g(d9,  jwon.  adj.  such  (§  136). 
olbat',  bcr,  w.  soldier, 
follcit,  V.  w.  (§  180)  shall,  ought, 

be  to,  be  said  to  (§  191,  6). 
3ommer,  bcr,  s.^  summer, 
foitberbar.  adj.  strange,  peculiar, 
[a-sunder,  sundr-y]. 

gitbertt,  conj.  but  (§379,  1). 
Ottltabenb,    bcr,    s.^    Saturday, 
[eve  of  Sun-day]. 

Sonne,  bic,  \o.  sun;  — imufflaug, 
bcr,  5.2  ( pi.  a)  sunrise;  — uftral)(, 
bcr,  mx.  sunbeam. 

3onntag,  bcr,  s.^  Sunday. 

fonft,  adv.  else,  otherwise. 

Sorge,  bic  w.  care,  concern  anxi- 
ety [sorrow]. 

forgfalttg,  adj.  cai-eful. 

3)ia'nter,  bcr,  s.^  Spaniard. 

ipani\tl^,  adj.  S2)anish. 
iiaren,  v.  w.  save,  spare, 
parfant,  adj.  saving,  economical 
[spare-some]. 

S^arfamfett,  bic,  to.  economy. 

8^af|,  bcr,  S.2  ( pi.  a)  jest,  joke. 
pdt,  adj.  lat(». 

^iSteftend,  adv.  at  the  latest. 
pa^^ie'ren,  v.  to.  (aux.  fcin)  walk, 
saunter  ;  — 0cl)cii,  take  a  walk, 
go  walking. 

Spaster'gang,  bcr,  s.^  (pi.  d) 
walk ;  cliicii  —  inad)cn,  take  a 
walk. 

Spiegel,  bcr,  s.i  mirror. 

fptelen,  v.  to.  play. 

Sptelfamerab',  bcr,  tv.  playmate 
[-comrade]. 

Spt^e,  tv.  point,  top  [spit]. 

Spraiqe,  bic,  to.  language. 

Spradiletrer,  bcr,  s.^  language- 
teacher. 

Sprac^ftunbe,  bic,  to.  language- 
lesson. 

fp redden,  v.  s.  speak. 

Sprtf^ttiort,  ba^,  s.^  proverb. 

fprtngen,  v.  s.  (aux.  join)  spring, 
jump. 

3pru4r  ^^r,  8.2  (  pi.  i\)  saying. 

^\^^\,  w,.  1UX.  state. 
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(BtMf  ble,  «.2  (pi  a)  city  [stead, 
i.  e.  place];  — ^au«,  bo«,  «.' city- 
ball ;  — fird^e,  ble,  w.  city 
church; — miifcum, ba«,  7nx.  (pi. 
-(e'eii)  city  museum  ;  — port,  bcr, 
8.2  (pi,  also  -§)  city  park ; 
— jt^ute,  bie,  w,  city  school ; 
— \\)a^\,  bie,  w.  city  election. 

8tabtd)Ctt,  ba9,  sA  little  city. 

ftar!,  (wy.  strong,  stout,  (of  dis- 
ease) severe  [stark]. 

ftattftitbett^  V.  8.  take  place  [find 
stead,  i.  e.  place]. 

ftetfen,  v.  w.  put,  stick. 

ftcl)CM,  V.  s.  irr.  (§186)  stand. 

ftctleit,  V.  s.  steal. 

fteioeit,  V.  s.  (aux.  fein)  climb, 
mount  [to  sty] . 

(Stcttc,  bic,  10.  place. 

(BicnoQvapf^' ,  ber,  w.  stenographer. 

ftcrl^eii,  V.  s.  (aux.  fein)  die, 
[starve] . 

ftctS,  adv,  always  [stead-ily]. 

(Sttmme,  bie,  w.  voice,  vote. 

fttmmeit^  v.  w.  vote,  tally,  coin- 
cide. 

(Sttmmutto,  ble,  w.  mood. 

(Btod,  bev,  8.2  (pi.  5)  stick,  cane 
[stock]. 

ftoi(5,  a(y.  proud  [stout]. 

Strafe,  blc,  w.  punishment. 

Sira^tf  ber,  dix.  beam,  ray. 

@tra|e,  bie,  w.  street;  — uraubev, 
ber,  8.1  f(X)tpad  [8^reei-robber]. 

Strcrfc,  bie,  lo.  stretch,  dis- 
ttmce. 

8tretf^,  ber,  8.2  pi-ank,  trick, 
stroke. 

Streit,  ber,  8.2  strife,  conflict, 
quarrel. 

ftreitHf  cLdj. strict, severe  [strong]. 

(BtvoiHf  ba«,  8.  (no  pZ.)  straw;  — * 
l)Ut,  ber,  8.2  (pi.  \\)  straw-hat 
[head]. 

3trom,  ber,  8.2  (pi.  5)  stream, 
torrent. 

(BtWd,  ba«,  8.2  piocr,  play  [stick]. 

(Btxittnt'f  io.  student;  — lii,  bie, 
10.  woman  student. 

ftubte'rett,  v.  w.  study. 

<BUMnm,  bo«,  mx.  (pi.  ©titbleu) 
study. 


(Binhi,  ber  (pi  il)  chair  [stool]; 

l^cgn — ,  easy  chair ;  @(^aufe( — , 

rocking-chair. 
@tunbe,  bie,  w.  hour,  lesson. 
<Btuxm,  ber,  8.2  (pi  H)  storm. 
ftiirmtf(6,  adj.  storm-y,  violent. 
8tii^e,  Die,  w.  prop,  support. 
fttd^ett,  V.  w.  seek,  look  for. 
©iibbetttff^lattb,    bad,   s.    South 

Germany. 
Siibeit,  ber,  s.  (no  pi.)  south. 
@ttmme,  btc,  lo.  sum. 
8nm|if,  ber,  8.2  (pi  n)  swamp. 
^tfmpatl^it',  bie,  w.  sympathy. 


%ahaf,  bev,  8.2  tobacco. 

Xofi,  ber,  8.2  day. 

tfiohf^,  adj.  adv.  daily. 

^a\,  ba«,  8.8  valley,  dale. 

^aUv,  ber,  8.1  taler,  dollar. 

^anit,  ble,  «?.  auni. 

Xan^f  ber,  8.2  (pZ.  a)  dance; 
— pta(5,  ber,  8.2  (p^  0)  dancing- 
place. 

tapftt,  adj.  brave  [dapper]. 

Xofdje,  ble,  ii>.  pocket;  — itge(b, 
bad,  8.8  pocket-money.  ( 

%a\\t,  ble,  i/^.  cup. 

%at,  bie,  w.  deed,  act;  ^\ad}t, 
bie,  la^Jact. 

^^oufjcuidftti?,  ber  (indcl)  good- 
for-nothing. 

2:cil,  ber,  8.2  part  [deal] ;  ba«,  8.2 
share. 

tetlett,  V.  w.  share  [deal]. 

tti\9,  adv.  partly. 

better,  ber,  8.1  plate. 

^eitbettV,  bie,  w,  tendency. 

Xttmiw,  ber,  8.2  term. 

teuer,  a4/.  dear,  expensive. 

Xeufel,  ber,  8.^  dewiZ. 

S^ca'tcr,  ba«,  s.^  theater. 

tief,  a4jj.  deep. 

Xier,  ba«,  8.2 animal,  beast  [deer]; 
— flarten,  ber,  8.1  (pi  a)  zoolog- 
ical garden,  park. 

^ittte,  ble,  w.  ink. 

%i\d^,  ber,  8.2  table  [dish]. 

Xitel,  ber,  8.1  title. 

%0^ttt,  bie,  8.1  (pi  b)  daughter. 
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%9lb,  ber,  s.  (no  pi)  death. 

tnUf  a4i'  mad  [dull]. 

iot,  ba«,  S.2  gate  [door]. 

tot,  odj.  dead. 

iiitUf  V.  w.  kill. 

tmgett,  «.  a.  cany,  wear  [drag, 

draw]. 
Xr&ne,  bie,  «?.  tear. 
trattrig,     adj.      sad,    sorrowful 

[dreary]. 
tteffett^  V.  5.  hit,  hit  upon,  meet. 
trejfUf^,  adj.  excellent,  capital. 
tretbett^  u.  s.  drive. 
%Xt^^tf   blc,  10.  stairway,  flight 

(of  stairs). 
tretett, «.«.  (aitx.  fcin)8tep  [tread]. 
tttVif  adj.  true,  faithful. 
treitlOi^,  adj.  faithless  [true-less], 
trittfett,  V.  8.  drink. 
txottntn,  V.  w.  dry. 
tt'd^tn,  V.  w.  comfort  [trust]. 
ttoii,  prep.  (gen.  or  dot. )  in  spite 

of. 
tro^bem,  adv.  in  spite  of  that, 

nevertheless. 
Xtti^,   ba«,  s.   2.8    (§  276)  cloth 

[duck]. 
tlttt,  u.  «.  irr.  (§  186)  do. 
SCflr,  ble,  w.  door. 
Sttrm,  ber,  s.^  (pi.  il)  tower. 
Xttrniibnttg,   ble,  w.  gymnastics, 

athletics. 

U 

libel,  adj.  evil,  amiss;  —  ne^men, 
take  amiss,  take  offense  at. 

flier,  prep.  (dat.  and  ace.)  over, 
about,  concerning,  by  way  of. 

ikhtvaW,  adv.  everywhere  [over- 
all]. 

hfftxqanpi',  adv.  in  general,  at 
large,  at  all  [over-head] . 

flierle'gett,  v.  w.  ponder,  consider. 

fl^erfe^'en,  v.  w>.  translate  [over- 
set]. 

fll^crtrei'bett,  v.  s.  exaggerate 
[over-drive] . 

fll^rig,  a4j.  remaining  [over-];  ha9 
— t,  the  rest ;  —  Meiben,  be  left. 

fllbrigetti^,  adv.  moreover,  f urther- 

„  more. 

ttlinng,  bie,  w.  practice,  exercise. 


Ufcr,  ba^,  s.^  bank,  shore. 

U^r,  bic,  w.  clock  [hour]. 

um,  prep.  {a£c.)  around,  about, 
(of  time)  at ;  um  .  .  .  gu,  with 
ivf.  to,  in  order  to. 

nm'irittgett,  v.  w.  irr.  (§  330)  kill. 

Um'fang,  ber,  s.^  ( pi.  a)  circum- 
ference, range,  extent. 

nmge^bett,  v.  s.  surround. 

ttmge'bttltg,  bie,  w.  environs. 

nmge'^ett,  v.  s.  evade,  avoid. 

nit'angene^m,  adj.  un-pleasant. 

nn'htanttootttt,  ppl.  adj.  un- 
answered. 

llit'l^ebeittenb,  axij.  insignificant. 

unb,  conj.  and. 

lttt1>ait!bar,  adj.  unthank-ful,  un- 
grateful. 

ittti^eutUf^,  adj.  indistinct;  adv. 
indistinctly. 

uii'ebel.  adj-  ignoble,  base. 

ittt'ertrdgltf^,  adj.  intolerable,  un- 
bearable. 

Uit'faH,  ber  «.2  (pi.  a)  accident. 

nit'|[eftiert^  adj.  un inflected. 

ttu'ttennbhl^,  adj.  unfriendly, 
unamiable. 

Utt'gebitib,  bie  (no  pZ. )  impatience. 

ntt'gebttlbtg,  adj.  impatient. 

itu'geffi^r,   adv.  about. 

im'gettiigenb,  adj.  unsatisfactory. 

Un' glflff,  ba«,  s.  (no  pi.)  misfor- 
tune, unhappiness  [-luck]. 

ttltttttereffattt',  adj.  uninteresting. 

UttttierfttSt',  bie,  w.  university; 
— «flabt,  bte,  S.2  (pi.  a)  univer- 
sity-town. 

uumig'Hi^,  adj'  impossible. 

utt'redqt.  adj.  wrong. 

Un'xtm,  ba?,  s.  (no  pi.)  wrong, 
injustice  [un-right]. 

Utt'rit^e,  bie,  w.  unrest,  concern. 

ntt'rtt^tg,  adj'  restless,  uneasy. 

itnfer,  poss.  pron.  our. 

UltTtttit,  ber,  s.  (no  pi.)  non- 
sense. 

uttter,  adj.  lower  (under). 

tttttcr,  prep.  (dat.  and  ace.) under, 
among,  below. 

uttterbred^'eit,  v.  s.  interrupt. 

ituter^artett,  v.  s.  entertain. 

uttterne^'mett,  v.  s.  undertake. 
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Un'ittvid^t,  ber,  s.  (no pi)  instruc- 
tion. 

Uttterrif^'tett,  v.  w,  instruct,  teach. 

uttterf  Aei'ben,  v.  s.  distinguish. 

Utt'ter(^ieb.  ber,  s.^  difference. 

uittcrf^rei'oett,  v.  s.  sign. 

utttetfu'i^en^  v,  w.  investigate. 

Utt'itvtan,  bcr,  mx.  subject. 

ntttertuer'fen,  v.  s.  subject ;  fid^ 
— ,  submit  (to  =  dat). 

ttit'uerff^jimt,  a4i-  shame-less, 
outrageous. 

utt'totltfommett,  adj.  unwelcome. 

ntt'tuo^L  adj.  unwell,  indisposed. 

ntt^wet'Teltaft,  acy.  undoubted, 
unquestionable ;  as  adv.  un- 
doubtedly. 

nr 'alt,  adj.  very  old,  ancient. 

Ur'fai^e,  bic,  w.  cause,  reason. 

urtetlett,  v.  xo.  judge. 

^ater,  bcr,  s.^  {pi.  a)  father. 

^aterlanb,  bag,  s.  (no  pi.)  father- 
land, native  country. 

9$eUf6en.  ba«,  s.^  violet. 

9$erabrebung,  bic,  w.  agreement, 
arrangement. 

Iierad^tett,  v.  w.  despise. 

tierberoett,  v.  s.  hide,  conceal 
[-bury]. 

berbeffettt,  v.  w.  correct,  improve, 
[-better], 

berbleibett,  v.  s,  (aux.  fcin)  remain 
[-leave] . 

^tvhxtd^tn,  ha9,  s.^  crime. 

Herbiinbet,  ppL  adj.  allied. 

Herberbett,  v.  s.  spoil,  ruin. 

berbtenett,  v.  w.  deserve,  earn. 

neretitigt, ppl  adj.  united  [-one-]. 

berfatten,  v.  s.  (aux.  fein)  fall  a 
prey  (to  =  dat.) 

Serf  offer,  ber,  s.^  author. 

Hergebett^,  adv.  in  vain. 

Herge^ett,  v.  s.  irr.  (§  185)  pass 
[for(e)-go]. 

Hergeffett,  v.  s.  forget. 

bergenben,  v.  lo.  waste. 

bergletf^en,  v.  s.  -liken,  compare. 

Serguiigen,  ha9,  s.^  pleasure,  en- 
joyment [-enough]. 


Ser^Sltttii^,  hai,  s.^  relation. 

tierl^tttbertt,  v.  w.  -hinder,  pre- 
vent. 

berinen  (ftc^),  v.w.  lose  one's  way. 

berfanfett,  v.  w.  sell. 

berlattgett,  v.  w.  demand,  want 
[-long]. 

berlaffett,  v.  s.  leave  [-let];  fid^ 
—  auf  (ace.)  i«ly  or  depend 
upon. 

9$er(anf,  bcr,  s.^  (pi.  an)  course 
[-leap]. 

tierliebt,  ppl-  adj.  in  love  (with, 
in,  ace.) 

uerlierett,  v.  s.  lose ;  Detoren,  ppl. 
adj.  lost  [forlorn];  oerloren 
ge^cn,  be  lost,  get  lost. 

berlobt,  ppl-  adj.  engaged,  be- 
trothed (to  =  tnlt)  [-love] 

berlorett,  see  oerUeren. 

uermeibett,  v.  s.  avoid. 

Sermdgen,  ha^,  s.^  property, 
wealth. 

tyerneinett,  v.  w.  answer  (a  ques- 
tion) in  the  negative. 

berraten,  v.  s.  betray. 

beneifett,  v.  w.  (aux.  fein)  depart. 

berfammeln,  v.  w.  gather,  as- 
semble. 

ISerfammluttg,  bie,  w.  assemblage, 
meeting. 

tierff^tebett,  adj.  different,  vari- 
ous. 

berf^Iiegen,  v.  s.  lock. 

tierimmt^t,  adv.  shrewdly. 

tierfqttiittbett,  v.  s.  (aux.  jein) 
vanish,  disappear. 

Herfe^ett,  v.  w.  answer,  trans- 
pose. 

berftf^ertt,  v.  w.  assure  [-sure]. 

tierfbrei^eu,  v.  s.  promise. 

9$erftanb,  bcr,  s.  (no  pi.)  mtelli- 
gence,  under-stand-ing. 

Serftanbttti^,  ba«,  s.^  understand- 
ing, comprehension. 

Herfte^en,  v.  s.  irr.  (§  185)  under- 
stand. 

berfttf^en,  v.  w.  try,  attempt 
[-seek] . 

nerteibigett,  v.  lo.  defend. 

Hermattbt,  ppl-  adj.  related;  as 
noun,  relative  (§  290,  2). 
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tttXtOtiUn.  V.  w.  tarry,  stay 
[-while] . 

nerjetten,  v.  s.  (dat.  of  pers,) 
pardon. 

^Better,  hex,  mx.  cousin. 

t>it\f  pron.  (§  161)  adj,  adv.  much. 

Utettetd^t'.  adv.  perhaps. 

UtelmeQr'^  adv.  i-ather. 

^tertel^  ba9,  s.^  quarter ;  — bottar, 
ber,  8.  (pi.  -«)  quarter( -dollar) ; 
— j|a!)r,  ba«,  s.'^  quarter(-year) ; 
— ftunbe,  bif,  w.  quarter-hour. 

^OUtl,  hex,  s.i  (pL  5)  bird 
[fowl]. 

SJiJflcIl^eii,  ba«,  8.«  little  bird. 

^oaehteft,  ba«,  h.^  bird's  nest. 

Solf,  ba«, «.'  folk,  people,  nation; 
— ^fllaiibf,  ber,  mx.  popular  be- 
lief ;  —  ijtebcii,  ba^,  sA  people's 
life  ;  — «Iieb,  ba«J,  s.^  folk-song, 
popular  song  ;  — fifaflf,  blf,  w. 
popular  legend  ;  pi.  folk-lore. 

t^oli,  adj.  full. 

Hotteit'beit^  V.  w.  complete,  finish 
[-end]. 

tfOtteitbd,  adv.  completely,  utter- 

ly. 

HoUfom'men,  (ulj.  complete,  per- 
fect, thoro. 
tJOli^  2)rcp.  (dat.)  from,  of,  by. 
t)OX,  prep.  {dat.  ami  ace.)  before 

[fore]. 
^orbereititit^,  blc,  w.  preparation 

[fore-ready-];  — §fd)iile,  bie,  w. 

preparatory  school. 
t^or'^cftent^     advi.    day    be-fore 

yester-day. 
t^or^er^  adv.  before,  previously. 
t^orif)^  adj.  last,  former. 
norfommeit,  v.  s.  (aux.  feiu)  occur. 
t^orlaitftftf  fwZu.  for  the  time  being, 

for  the  present. 
Hor'mtttagiS,  adv.  in  the  forenoon 

[fore-midday]. 
S^orrat^   hex,  s.^  (pi.  a)  supply, 

stock. 
Horftfjlaoett,  v.  s.  propose. 
f&OX^tUxin^,  Mo,  10.  pei-formance. 
^OXttii,  hex,  S.2  advantage. 
t)Oxikhix,  adv.  past,  -over. 
HorWdrti^,  adv.  forward(s). 
^or3Ug^  hex,  s.^(pl.  ii)  advantage. 


toadb,  adj.  a-wake. 

tuaqfctt,   V.  s.  (aux.   fciii)  grow 

[wax] . 
9Bagett,  ber  s.^  wagon,  carriage 

[wain].. 
SBa^lf  biff  *<^-  choice,  election. 
toainx.  adj.   true,   genuine,   real; 

nicpt  ma^r?  isn't  it,  doesn't  it, 

aren't  they,  etc. 
toa^renb^  sub.  conj.  while;  prep. 

(gen.)  during. 
tua^r^aft,     adj.    truthful,     real, 

actual;  as  adv.  truly,  really. 
SSatr^ett,  bie,  lo.  truth. 
ma^rfdietnltf^^  adv.  probably. 
^«B3alb,    ber,    s.^    forest,     woods 

[wold]. 
SBaitb,  bie,  «.2(l>^-ci)wall. 
^^aitberuitg,  bie,  w.  wandering, 

travel. 
tuattit,  adv.  inter,  only,  when, 
toarm^  culj.  warm, 
tuantett^  v.  to.  warn  (of,  uor,  dat. ) 
©aniuufi,  /.  10.  warning, 
toarteit,  v.  to.  wait  [ward], 
tuariim'^  adv.  inter,  why. 
ma^,  pron.  inter,  what;  —  fiir 

ciu  (§  146),  what  kind  of ;  as 

rel.  pron.  that,  etc.  (§  141). 
Staffer,  ba^,  s.i  water;  — (cltung, 

ble,  10.  water-supply  (-leading), 

plumbing. 
tueber^   conj.   neither ;  tvehtx  .  . . 

nod),  neither  .  .  .  nor. 
SBcg,  ber,  8.2  way,  road, 
megeit,  prep,  (gen.)  on  account  of. 
SS^etb^  ba«,  s.^  woman,  wife. 
lS3etf)ita(ftteit,  pl.  Christmas. 

Christmas  present. 
meil,  sub.  conj.  because  [while] 
tucttteu^  V.  w.  weep,  cry. 
SBcifc,  bie,  to.  way,  manner,  wise. 
XOt\%  adj.  white, 
me  it,  adj.  wide,  broad,  far ;  tt)cl= 

tcr,  further. 
tuelf^,    pron.    rel.    indef.    inter. 

which,  that,  any. 
aSelt,  /.  10.  world;  — flabt,  5.2 

(pi.  (i)  cosmopolitan  city. 
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tuenben,  v.  w.  irr.  (§  330)  turn 
[wend]. 

toeiUQ,  adj.  little;  ein  — ,  a  little. 

tuetttoftett!^,  adv.  at  least,  at  any 
rate. 

ttienit^  sub.  conj.  if,  when. 

tncr,  pron.  inter,  who;  rel.  ho 
who,  whoever  (§  140). 

tnerben,  v.  s.  irr.  (§171,  avx.  felit) 
become,  get  [worth]. 

tnerfen^  v.  s.  throw,  cast  [warp]. 

^tvt,  ba«,  S.2  work. 

tnei^^all^,  adv,  inter,  why,  where- 
fore. 

SBefteit^  ber,  s.^  west. 

tueftlid^,  adj,  west-;  as  adv.  west- 
ward. 

tuej^ttiegett,  adv.  inter,  on  what 
account,  wherefore,  why. 

SBettcr,  bas  s.i  weather. 

lut^ttp,  adj.  important,  weighty. 

993td^tt0feit,  bie,  w.  importance, 
weighti-ness. 

lutber^  prep,  (ace.) against  [with]. 

tiitberf)ireil^'eit,  v.  s.  contradict. 

tntberite^'eit,  v.  s.  irr.  (§  185) 
withstand,  oppose. 

ttit^bertiiartig^  adj.  obnoxious,  dis- 
tasteful. 

ttlic,  adv.  and  subj.  conj.  how,  as, 
like  [why]. 

niteber^  adv.  again  [with]. 

tuieberaitf  itel^meit,  v.  s.  resume. 

ttitebcr^o'Ieii,  v.  lo.  repeat;  une= 
ber^olt' ,  pple.  as  adv.  repeatedly. 

tutc'berfeteit,  v.  s.  see  again;  aiif 
2Bicberjel)en,  good-bye. 

ttiiegctt^  V.  s,  weigh. 

ttii(b.  (idj.  wild,  savage. 

SBille,  ber,  mx.  (gen.  -n«)  will; 
urn  . . .  IDiUen,  with  gen.  for  the 
sake  of. 

tutttfom'men^  adj-  welcome. 

Wmh,  ber,  s.^  wind. 

iG^ inter,  ber,  s.^  winter;  — abenb, 
bev  s.'^  wipter-evening.   • 

lQ3tr!eit,  ba«,  s.^  work,  activity, 
effect. 

totrfUd),  adv.  i-eally. 

)®irt,  ber,  s.'^  landlord,  man-of- 
the-house. 

^^trtiu,  bie,  w,  landlady. 


Wtvi^i^an^,  ba«,  s.s  inn. 

tutjfett,  V.  w.  irr.  (§  190)  know, 
[to  wit]. 

SBifTen,  t>a^,  s.  (no  pi.)  knowl- 
edge. 

IKijfeiifdftaft,  bie,  w.  science. 

toOf  adv.  where. 

SBof^e,  bie,  w.  week. 

tobdftnilidif  adj.  weekly. 

toofltr',  adv.  for  what. 

tooqer',  adv.  whence,  from  where; 
—  ()aben  'Bit  ?  where  did  you 
get? 

tDO^l,  adv.  probably,  I  presume, 
well. 

SBo^(,  ba^,  s.   {no  pi.)  wel-fare. 

tuotueit,  V.  w.  dwell,  live  [cf.  to 
won,  with  it8 pple.  wont]. 

SBo^ttort,  bcr,  s.^  abode,  dwelling- 
place. 

SBol^nuttg.  ble,  w.  dwelling,  resi- 
dence, habitation. 

^of^n^immtv,  ha^,  s.^  living- or 
sitting-room. 

SBoIfe,  bie,  w.  cloud  [welk-in]. 

mUcn,  V.  w.  (§  189)  will,  be 
willing  ;  be  about  to,  be  on  the 
point  of,  claim,  pretend,  etc. 
(§  IDl,  0). 

SBort,  ba«,s.2.8(§  270,  a)  word. 

"iS^Mtvhndi,   bo5,  s.s  dictionary 
[word-book]. 

luorum',  adv.  about  what,  why. 

too^u',  adv.  to  what  end,  what 
for  [whereto]. 

SBititber,  ba«,  s.i  wonder,  mi- 
racle. 

ttittttberbar,  adj.  wonder-ful,  mar- 
velous. 

tuitttbcrn,  V.  w.  cause  to  wonder  ; 
niic^  umubcrt'^,  I  wonder. 

ttiitnberfd)Ott,   adj.   wondrously 
beautiful. 

SSnnff^,  ber,  s.^{pl.  H)  wish. 

ttiiinf(t)cn,  v.  w.  wish. 

tongte,  see  tuiffeii. 

3 

giiMen.  v.  w.  count  [tell]. 
Saqlretd^,    adj.  numerous  [tale- 
rich]. 
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Sfl^ttr  ber,  «.2  {pi  a)  tooth; 
— arjt,  bcr,  s.^  ( pi.  d)  dentist ; 
— |c^mer5,  ber,  7}ix.  toothache. 

uf^n,  num.  ten. 

igctiliimuo,  bic,  w.  drawing. 

|f  tpeit,  «.  w.  show  [teach] . 
\tx\t,  bie,  w.  line. 
ieit,  bif,  w.  time  [tide]. 
{ettlaiia,  eiue,  adv.  phrase^  for  a 
time  (=fiuf  ^t[{  laitfl). 

3cttung^  bie,  %o.  newspaper  [tid- 
ing]. 

jerfallett^  «.  »•  be  divided  (into, 
in,  ace.) 

f^txxtx^tXXf  XI.  s.  tear. 

^e^eit  u.  s.  draw  [tow]. 

^ie(,  ba^,  8.^  aim,  goal,  destina- 
tion . 

^em(id|^  adv.  pretty,  tolerably. 

!^tmmer,  ba*,  «.i  room  [timber]. 

gtttent,  VI.  w.  tremble. 

^tt^  "prep.  (dat.)  to,  at,  for;  adv. 
too. 

5licrft',  adv.  first,  at  firet  [-erst]. 


|Ufrte'beu,  adj.  content. 

?l,  ber,  s.'^  (])l.  i\)  train  [t 
Utlft,  blc  (no  2)1')  future. 


junfiAft^  adv.  first  [-next]. 

jntiicr^  adv.  back  [-ridge]. 

^fam'mett,  adv.  together. 

3nfam'mettl^ang,  ber,  s.^  {no  pi.) 
connection  [-hang]. 

RxtUhantv,  ber,  s.^  spectator. 

Sn\mt  ber,  S.2  (pi.  -ilffe)  addi- 
tion, increase. 

3u{tanb,    ber,  s.^  {pi.  a)  condi- 
tion. 

gntrageit  (fid^),  v.  s.  happen. 

Stttr&aUd^,  adj.  beneficial. 

gtttuei  lett,  adv.  sometimes,  now 
and  then  [-while] . 

Jtuar,  adv.  to  be  sure,   forsooth 
(^u  waljv). 

3wcrff  ber,  S.2  purpose,  object. 

IWci.  num.  two. 
toetfel,  ber,  s.i  doubt  [two-]. 
(wciji,    ber,  s.^  branch,    bough, 
twig. 

3tt'etfam|if,  ber,  8.^  {pi.  a)  duel. 

gtoeimal,  adv.  twice. 

5Wtngett,    V.    8.    compel,    force 
[twinge] . 

$)titf f^en,  prep.  {dat.  and  ace, )  be- 
tween, among. 
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a,  an,  ein. 

able,  to  be  —  to,  foniien  (§§  189, 
2,  191,  2). 

abode,  Sol^nort,  bcr,  s.2 

about,  adv.  etwa,  ungefal)r ;  prep. 
ilber,  um(acc.),  Don  (dot.); —  it, 
that,  bariiber;  news —  the  elec- 
tions, ^Jiad^rid^tcu  iibcr  bic  ^alj'' 
(en;  to  care  — ,  fic^  fiinimcrn 
urn;  to  talk  — ,  fprec^cn  toon. 

above,  oben;  — all,  Dorattcm. 

abroa4y  in  ber  (or  bie)  grcmbe. 

absence,  2(brt)cfen^eit,  bic,  w. 

abundance,  giitte,  bie,  w. 

abundantly,  reid^lic^. 

accident,  Unfatt,  ber,  s.^  {pi.  8). 

accompany,  begleiten,  w. 

accordance,  in  —  with,  gemtig 
(dat.) 

according  to,  ncic^  (dat,) 

accordingly,  aljo. 

account,  on  —  of,  iDegen  (gen.) 
on  that  — ,  beS^atb,  beSlDegcn; 
on  what  — ,  tt)e«^alb,  tt)e8rt)egen; 
on  my  — ,  mcinettDegen. 

accuse,  anftagen,  w.  (of  =  gen.). 

accurate(ly),  genau. 

accustom,  —  oneself  to,  jtc^  ge* 
iDb^nen  an  (ace.)  w. 

accustomed,  gelDO^nt  (to  =  an, 
ace.) 

acknowledge,  Bcfcnnen,  w.  (§  830). 

acquaintance,  ^efanntic^aft,  bie, 

•  w.;  (of  persons)5Befannte(r),  adj. 
as  noun  (§  290,  2);  to  make  the 
—  of,  tcnnen  lernen  (ace.) 

acquainted,  befannt. 

across,  adv.  quer  itber  or  bnrdj. 

act,  (of  a  play)  mt,  ber,  s.^  3(uf^ 
gug,  ber,  s.^  (pi.  ii);  (deed)  %at, 
bie,  w. 

act,  ^anbetn,  w,;  (play)  fpielen,  w. 

action,  ^anbtung,  bic,  w.;  take  — , 
^anbcln,  w. 


actor,  ©cftaufpieler,  ber,  s.i 

actress,  ©d^aujpielerin,  bie,  w. 

actual(ly),  eigentlid),  iDa^r^aft; 
(even)  fogar. 

addition,  3wft^«6/  i^^r,  s.^  (pi 
-iiffe). 

address,  (discourse)  '^lebt,  bic,  w.; 
(place  of  residence)  ^Ibrcffe,  bie, 
w. 

admire,  bemunbcrn,  w, 

admission,  ©intritt,  ber,  s.^ 

advance,  in  — ,  im  Dorau«. 

advantage,  ^orteit,  ber,  s.^;  SSor= 
aug,  ber,  s.^(pl.  H). 

adventure,  ^benteuer,  t>a9,  s.^ 

advice,  9?at,  ber,  s,  (no  pi.  in  this 
sense). 

advise,  raten,  s. 

affair,  ^ngctegcn^cit,  bie,  w. ; 
@ac^c,  bie,  w. 

afford,  gert)a^rcn,  w. 

after,  prep,  nadj  (dat);  —  all,  am 
enbe;  sub.  covj.  narf)benu 

afternoon,  D^ad^mlttag,  ber,  s.^;  this 
— ,  ^cute  nac^mittag;  —  per- 
formance, 9fiad)mittag«Dorftc(* 
(ung,  bie,  w. 

afterward,  nac^^er. 

again,  iDiebcr,  noc^mats. 

against,  gegen  (ace.) 

age,  fitter,  ba«,  s.^;  old  — ,  (^o^c«) 
mter. 

age,  V,  attern,  w.  (aux.  ^abcn  or 
fein). 

ago.  Dor  (dat.))  an  hour  — ,  Dor 
eincr  ©tunbe. 

agreement,  55eraBrcbnng,  bie,  w. 

ah,  ac^. 

aid,  §ilfe,  bie  (no pi.) 

ail,  tciben,  s. 

aim,  ^\t\,  ba^,  s.^ 

air,  ?uft,  bie,  s.^  (pi.  ii). 

akin,  DertDanbt  (to  =  dat.) 

alas,  ac^;  (  =  unfortunately,  un- 
happily) Icibcr. 
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alike,  gteid^. 

all,  all  (  =  all  of);  (whole)  gaiij; 

all  sorts  of,  allerlei  (indcl.);  (  = 

exclusively,  none  but)  tauter, 
allied,  uerbiiiiDet,  ppl.  adj. 
allow,  erlaubcu,  ?o.  {dat.  ofpers.); 

to  be  — ed  to,  biirfen  (§§  189, 1, 

191, 1). 
almost,  bfiim^e;  fafl. 
alone,  aUeiu. 
along,  ddv.  Ijex,  mlt ;    come  — , 

fouimen  (©ie  luit ;  —with,  ^u* 

flleic^  niit ;  prep.  Idugtf  (gen.) 
alongside,  nebeii  (ace.  and  dat.) 
already,  fd)oiu 
also,  and). 

altar,  ^Utar,  bcr,  s.^  (pi  also  a). 
altho,  obflteld),  obtuol)l,  sub.  cojijs. 
altogether  (utterly),  burd)au«,  gar, 

gang  mib  gar. 
always,  Itttmer,  Pet«. 
am,  bin;  am  visiting,  bffud)e;  am 

going,  gef)f.     (See  §348,  1.) 
America,  ^^nierifa,  ba«  (§226,  226, 

3). 
American,  5(niert!aner,  ber,  s.^ 
American,  adj.  anierlfauifd). 
amiss,  iibel ;  to  take  — ,  iibel  nel)* 

men. 
among,  iinter,  gtuijd^en  (dat.  and 

ace.)]  —  them,  baruiiter. 
amount,  —  to,  betvageii,  s. 
ample,  reid)lid). 
ancient,    alt ;    (primeval)  uralt ; 

the  ancients,  bie  ^^llten. 
and,  unb. 

angel,  (Sitget,  ber,  s.^ 
animal,  Xier,  ba5,  s.^ 
annihilation,  ^eruid)tung,  bie,  w. 
anniversary,  3al)re«tag,  ber,  s.^ 
another,   (additional)    iio(^    eiu; 

(different)  eiit  aubever ;  one  — , 

etuaiiber  (indcl.) 
answer,  'Jlntiuort,  bie,  w. 
answer,  autmorteu  (dat.  of  per  s.)-, 

(trans.)    beantuiorteii ;    (reply) 

Derfe^eii ;    —  in  the  negative, 

Denieineu  (trans.) 
antiquity,  ^Itertum,  ba«,  s.^ 
anxiety,  (fear)  ^ugft,  bie,  s.^  ( pi. 

S) ;  (care,  solicitude)  ^etorguii<, 

bie,  S.2,  (^orge,  bie,  w. 


anxious,  be  — ,  f\d)  angfligcn,  w.; 
to  make  — ,  to  trouble,  6ang(c) 
[adv.]  mac^en,  with  dat. 

any,  irg eub  (§  162) ;  have  you  — 
money,  Ijaft  bu  ettuaS  ®etb  ?  — 
one,  {emanb,  Ivgenb  jemoitb  ;  — 
thing,  etrt)a«,  trgenb  etttJo«  ;  not 
—thing,  nldbtS ;  —thing  but, 
nid^ts  njeniger  at8;  —  such 
thing,  fo  etiuaS  ;  —way,  eigcnt* 
lid),  adv. 

apartment(8),  SSo^nuug,  bie,  w. 

ape,  3lffe,  ber,  w. 

apparel,  ^(eibuiig,  bie,  w. 

apparent(ly),  fc^einbar. 

appear,  (look)  au^fe^en,  s.;  (seem) 
ft^eiueii, «.;  (make  one's  appear- 
ance) erfc^eiuen,  s.  (avsh  fein). 

appearance(s),  @c^ein,  ber,  s.2 

apple,  3lpfet,  ber,  s.^  (pi.  91)  ; 
—shot,  9lpfel(c^uj3,  ber,  s.2  (pi. 

-iiffe). 
appoint,  ernennen,  w.  (§  330). 

approve.  blUigen,  w. 

April,  9lprtt,  ber,  s.^ 

Aristotle,  5lriftote(e«. 

arm,  ^rm,  ber,  s.^ 

army,  5lrniee,  bie,  w.;  ^etv,  bQ«, 

around,  unt  (ace.) 

arrangement,  ^i^erabrebung,  bie,  lo. 

arrive,  aiitommeu,  s.  (aux,  jetii). 

art,  ^tiinft,  bie,  s.^  (pi.  i\), 

artistic,  —  taste,  jtunftgefd^macf, 
ber,  s. 

as,  (temporal)  a(«,  ba,  \me  (§  381, 
1,  a,  6,  I) ;  (modal)  tuie ;  (caus- 
al =  since)  ba;  all  sub.  conjs.; 
not  so  good  as,  Hid)t  fo  gut  tuic; 
as  you  say,  tuie  bu  fag  ft;  as  .  .  . 
as,  so  .  .  .  as,  fo  .  . .  ah  (§  381, 
1,  /i) ;  as  if,  alS  ob,  a(«  uienu 
(§  369,  3);  as  for  me,  tuaS  mid) 
betrifft. 

ascend,  intr.  l)inanffteigen,  s.  (aux, 
feiu);  tr.  befteigeu,  s. 

ascertain,  erfaljven,  s. 

ashamed,  to  be  — ,  fid)  fd)amcn, 
10.  (gen.) 

ashes,  %](i}e,  bie,  to. 

aside,  bci  ^eite ;  —  from,  aufjer 
(dat.) 
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ask,  (question)  fraflen,  w.;  (re- 
quest) bitten,  s.;  (demand)  uer= 
langeit,  w.;  —  for,  bitten  nni 
(ace.) 

asleep,  fall  — ,  einfc^lafen,  s.  (aux. 
fein). 

assemblage,  SSerfantmtnng,  bie,  10. 

assemble,  (trans.)  uerfantmeln,  w. 

assert,  be^aupten,  to. 

assumed  (name),  fal|d). 

assure,  Derfid)ern,  w. 

astonished,  evftannt. 

astonishment,  (Srftamten,  ba^,  s. 
(no  pi.) 

at,  an  (dat.  and  ace),  gu  (dat); 
(of  time)  nm  (ace);  (with,  at 
the  house  of)  bei  (dat);  —  the 
window,  an  bent  genfter;  —  a 
table,  an  eineni  Xiidje ;  —  home, 
gn  ^anfe ;  —  ten  o'clock,  urn 
ge^n  ll^r;  —  at  your  hoase, 
ioel  3{)nen  gn  ^anfe ;  —  any  rate, 
jebenfall^;  —  No.  2,  9hnnero 
gmei ;  —  once,  fofort ;  —  the 
most,  l)'6d)ften«. 

athletics,  ^^nrniibnngen,  bie,  pi. 

attach,  —  oneself  to,  fid)  ()anGen 
an  (ace.)  to. 

attack,  anfallen,  s. 

attend  (visit),  bejndjen  ;  —  to,  be* 
f  org  en,  to. 

audience,  3»frf)fl"fr,  bie,  pi. 

August,  ^^Ingnft,  ber,  s.^ 

aunt,  •tantc,  bie,  lo. 

author,  (in  the  sense  of  '  writer 
by  profession ')  ®ci^riftfteUer,  ber, 
.s.i;  (otherwise)  5lntor,  w/x., 
3>erfaffer,  ber,  s.^ 

autumn,  Ajerbft,  ber,  s.^ ;  —  timc^ 
•t^erbftgeit,  ble,  lo. 

avail,  ^elfen  (loith  dat.);  it  — s 
nothing,  c«  l)ilft  nid)t«i. 

average,  S)Mrc^fd)nitt,  ber,  s.^  ;  on 
an  — ,  im  2)urd)fc^nitt. 

avoid,  benneibf n,  ». ;  (evade)  nni= 
fleti'^en,  s.  (§  185). 

await,  umrten  (§  248,  1,  a). 

awake,  adj.  \\)adj» 

awake,  v.  Intrans.  eruiad)en,  w. 

awake(n),  v.  trans,  enuerfen,  to. 

away,  fort ;  far  — ,  uieit  cnt= 
fernt. 


B 

back,  adv.  guriicf. 

background,  §intergrnnb,  ber,  s.^ 

(pl.  n). 
backwoodsman,  ^intertudlbler, 

ber,  8.1 
bad,  fd^fed)t,  f  d)timni ;  (evil,  wicked) 

bofe. 
ball,  SBaU,  ber,  s.2(P^.  a). 
band,  S3anb,  ha^,  s.2 
bank,  lifer,  ha^,  s.^ 
barbarian,  ^arbar,  ber,  w. 
base,  nnebet. 
bath,  S3ab,  ba^,  s.^ 
bathe,  baben,  w. 
battle,  ©d^Iac^t,  bte,  to. 
be,  fein,  s.  irr.  (§171,  avx.  feln) ; 

(=be  present,   involved)  Dor* 

l)aiTben  fein  ;  —  (=  fare)  with, 

fte^en  nnu 
beam,  @tral)(,  ber,  mx. 
bear,  ^cir,  ber,  lo. 
beard,  S3art,  ber,  s.^  (pl.  d). 
beast,  %\tx,  ba«,  s.^ 
beat,  fd)(aflen,  s. ' 
beautiful^  fc^on. 
beauty,  ©d^bnljeit,  bie,  \o.;    —  of 

nature,  9^atnrfd)onl)eit,  bie. 
because,  tDeil,  sub.  conj, 
become,  tuerben, «.  irr.  (§  171,  aux. 

fein). 

bed,  iBett,  ba?,  mx. 
bedroom,  ©c^lafgimmer,  ba«,  s.i 

bee,  33iene,  bie,  w. 
befit,  giemen,  lo.  (dat.) 

before,  prep,  oor  (dat.  and  ace. ) ; 

.mb.  conj.  beoor,  e^e ;  adv.  (= 

liitherto)  bi^l)er ;  there  are  four 

(lays  —  Christmas,  e«  finb  Dier 

Stage  bi«  2Beil)nad)ten. 
beg,  (request)   bitten    (for,    uni, 

ace. ) 
beggar,  33ettter,  ber,  s.i 
begin,  beginnen,  ».,  anfangen,  s. 
beginning,  5lnfang,  ber,  s.'^(pl.  a); 

from  the  — ,  00m  Slnfang  an;  in 

the  — ,  anfangS,  adv. 
behavior,  33etragen,  ha9,  sA 
behind,  l)inter  (dat.  and  ace.) 
being,  iBefen,  t>a9,  s.^ ;  human — , 

3i)ienfd),  ber,  w. 
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rofi^,  adj.  fast  [rash]. 

Mat,  bei',  s.  (no  pi.  in  this  sense) 

advice,  counsel. 
tattn,  V.  s.  guess,  advise  [read, 

rede]. 
M&uhtx,  hex,  sA  robber;    @tra= 

gen — ,  footpad. 
rauc^cit,  V,  w.  smoke  [reek]. 
ralt^,  adj.  rough,  harsli. 
xtd^ntn,  V.  to.  reckon,  count  (on, 

auf,  ace). 
ttd^i,  adj.  right,  right-hand  ;  adv. 

right,  very. 
Mtd^t,  t>ci^,  s.^  right,  red^t  t)aben, 

to  be  right  (of  persons  only). 
Mtht,   ble,   w.    speech,   address; 

— frel^elt,  ble,  to.   freedom  of 

speech. 
rebett.  v.  w.  talk. 
reblid^,  adj.  honest,  candid. 
9ieMtf^fett^  bie  (no  pi.)  honesty. 
JHeform',  bie,  w.  reform. 
^Mt^ti,  bte,  10.  nile. 
regelmjigio^  adj.  regul-ar. 
Mt^tn,  hn,  s.^  rain ;  — id^irm,  ber, 

S.2  umbrella ;    — tafl,    ber,    s.^ 

rainy  day. 
repneit^  v.  to.  rain. 
tttdif  adj.  rich. 
ditidi,  ba«,  s.'^  empire  [rich]. 
rei^ett,  v.  to.  reach,  hand. 
reili$(tfq,  adj.  plentiful,  abundant; 

as  ddv.  richly. 
92et(^titm^  bev,  s.^  rich-€s. 
rcif,  adj.  ripe,  mature. 
IHetbe,  bte,  to.  row. 
9lti]t,      bie,    to.    journey,    trip 

[rise];  — famerab',  bev,  to.  trav- 
eling   companion     (comrade); 

— plan,  ber,  s.^  (pi.  o)  route. 
rcifcn,  v.  to.  (aux.  §323,   1,  c) 

travel  [rise];  bev  9Jetfeube, pres. 

pple.  as  noun  (§  200,  2)  traveler. 
rettett,  v.  s.  (aux.  jein)  ride. 
9itittXf  ber,  s.^  rider,  horseman. 
92eitpferb^  bag,  s.^  saddle-horse. 
JHetj,  ber,  s.'^  charm. 
rcijciib,  ppl.  adj.  charming. 
iHe^ublif'^  bie,  to.  republic. 
iHepttbitfa'ner^  ber,s.i  republican. 
rcfcruicrcti,  v.  to.  reserve. 
rcncii,  V.  to.  rescue,  save  [rid]. 


9{ene,  bie  (no  pi.)  regret,  repent- 
ance [to  rue]. 

dl^eitt,  ber,  s.  Rhine  ;  — fal)rt,  bie, 
trip,  or  sail,  on  the  Rhine. 

9{tenmatti^mtti9,  ber,  s.  (no  pi.) 
rheumatism. 

ti&ittn,  V.  to.  judge  (from  red^t). 

ri^ttg,  adj.  right,  correct. 

9{id)tuitg,  bie,  tv.  direction. 

riec^ett,  v.  s.  smell  [reek]. 

9linq,  ber,  s.^  ring. 

9litttx,  ber,  s.^  knight  [rider]. 

diod,  ber,  S.2  (pi.  5)  coat;  (of 
tjoomen's  apparel)  skirt. 

9{oUe^  bie,  to.  rOle,  part. 

Moman',  ber,  s.^  novel,  romance. 

ximi\&if  adj.  Roman. 

iHofc.  bie,  to.  rose. 

tot,  adj.  red. 

MMUi^v,  bie,  tv.  return. 

9lMm\t,  bie,  to.  return  journey. 

fHMtotq,  ber,  s.'^  return,  way 
back. 

tufen,  V.  s.  call,  summon. 

^tni^tf  bie  (no  pi.)  rest. 

rttben,  v.  to.  I'est. 

ru^ifl,  adj.  quiet. 

8aal,  ber,  «.2  (pi.  ©file)  hall, 
(large)  room  ;  ^oiigert  —  con- 
cert-hall. 

@af^e,  bie,  10.  affair,  thing  [sake]. 

©age,  bie,  to.  tradition,  legend, 
stoiy  [say], 

fagen^  v.  tv.  say,  tell. 

<Ba\aman'htt,  hex,  s.^  salamander. 

Sammlttng,  bie,  to.  collection. 

Bami^taa,  ber,  Saturday. 

fottft,  adj.  gentle,  soft. 

tauer,  o^*.  bitter,  sour. 

@ceite,  bie,  tv.  scene. 

Sf^abe,  ber,  mx.  (pi.  @c^aben)  in- 
jury, loss ;  ba«  ift  fc^abe,  that  is 
a  pity  [scathe]. 

ff^Smeit  (ftc^),  v.  to.  be  ashamed 
(of  =  gen. )  [shame] . 

ff^fittblif^,  adj.  shameful,  disgrace- 
ful. 

^iS^atttn,  ber,  s.^  shade,  shadow. 

fd^jl^eu,  V.  tv.  value,  esteem. 
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fdiaitfelit,  V.  w.  rock. 

Bd^anMp^tx^,   t>a9,  s.^  rocking- 
horse. 

@^attlc(ftll^I,  ber,  s,^  {pi  i\)  rock- 
ing-chair [stool]. 

Bti^anplaii,  hex,  s:^  (pi.  a)  scene 
[show  place]. 

8(^auf)iieler,     bcr,     s.i     actor 
[show-] . 

8maitf|ite(eriit,  bie,  w,  actress. 

@cqetn,    ber,   s.^   appearance(s), 
[shine] . 

jd^tinhat,  adj-  seeming,  apparent ; 
as  adv.  seemingly. 

ff^etneit,  v.  s.  seem,  shine. 

^ti^tim,  ber,  s.^  rogue,  scamp. 
tnUn,  V.  10.  present,  give. 
idtitf  V.  w.  send. 
ic§cit,  V.  8.  shoot. 

Bd\xtfip\t\t>tv,  bag,  s.i  gunpowder 
[shoot-pow>der]. 

@(||iff,  ha9,  8.2  ship;   ^rtcg«— , 
war-ship,  man-of-war. 

Bd^xnUn,  bciv  s.^  ham. 

Bd^iadit,  hit,  w.  battle  [slaught- 
er]. 

Bd^iaji,   hex,  s.    (no  pi.)    sleep; 
— jimmer,  ha^,  s.^  bedroom. 

Jlajtn,  V.  «.  sleep, 
(ogctt,  V.  8.  strike  [slay]. 
dile^t,  adj.  bad,  poor  [slight]. 
fblteneit,   v.  s.  close,   conclude, 

infer. 
ff^Itmm^  ac^'.  bad  [slim]. 
8d)ltttf4iil^f  ber,  s.^  skate  [slide- 
shoe]. 
®d|Iog,  ba«,  S.8  (pi.  -offer)  castle 

[slot]. 
S^rug,   ber,  8.2  (p^  -iiffe)  end, 

close. 
@i^(iljfe(,  bcr,  s.i  key. 
^mai,  adj.  narrow  [small]. 
mmetcbeljaft,  adj.  flattering. 
(Qmetc^eln,  v.  w.  (dat.)  flatter. 
B^mtv^,    ber,    wjx.    pain,    grief 

[smart] ;     ilopf — ,    headache  ; 

3a^n — ,  toothache. 
ff^merjen,    v.    to.    pain,    grieve 

[smart] . 
(3muee.  ber,  s.  (wopZ.)  snow. 
Scqnetber^  ber,  s.^  tailor. 
ff^neiett,  v.  w.  snow. 


fc^ltett,    adj.   swift,    quick;   odi). 

quickly,  fast  [snelll. 
@d)ne0sitg,  ber,  s.2  (pi.  fl)  express 

train. 
fdfOlt^  adv.  already,  quite. 
\di'6n,    adj.    beautiful,    lovely 

[sheen]. 
Bd)^\\^t\i,  bic,  w.  beauty;   SSla* 

tur — ,  beauty  of  nature. 

f^retfUf^,  adj.  terrible. 
qretben^    v.    s.    write   [shriye, 

sm6e,  scrib-ble]. 
fifireien,  v.  s.  call,  cry,  scream. 
fqretteit,  v.  s.  (aux.  feln)  step, 

stride. 
Shrift,   bie,  w.  writing  [shrift, 
8cript]. 

Sti^rtftftetter,  ber,  «.^  writer,  au- 
thor. 

Sdivitt,  ber,  s.^  step. 

@^ttt|^  ber,  8.2  shoe. 

®mubmad)er,  ber,  s.^  shoemaker. 

<B(^u{h,  bit,w.  debt,  guilt  [should]; 
er  ift  baran  (dat.)  f(^nlb,  it  is  his 
fault. 

fd^ttlbig,  adj.  indebted,  guilty ; 
—  fein,  to  owe. 

Bt^uU,  bie,  w.  school. 

®(qii(er,  ber,  s.^  scholar,  pupil. 

©(J^itljaQt^  ha^,  «-^  «cAoo/-year. 

<Bmfi,  ber,  s.2  (pi.  -uffe)  shot. 

Bdinfitv,  ber,  s.^  cobbler. 

ff^toei^ett,  V.  s.  be  silent. 

Sffitoeigett.  ba«,  s. ^  (no  pi. )  silence 
(§  365). 

©dittieia,  bie  (§  225,  3)  Switz- 
erland. 

ff^tuer^  adj.  hea\y,  hard,  grave, 
serious. 

ffbtoerUf^.  ad».  hardly,  scarce- 
ly. 

<S(6tiiefiter^  bie,  w.  sister. 

(Smtoiegeriiater,  ber,  s.i  (pi.  o) 
rather-in-law. 

Sf^tutengleit,  bie,  lo.  difficulty. 

ff^mtmmen,  v.  s.  (aiix.  fein) 
swim. 

ff^totnben,  v.  s.  (aux.  fein)  vanish, 
disappear. 

@d)tt)titbftt(^t,  bie,  w.  (no pi.)  con- 
sumption. 

idito'6xtn,  V.  s.  swear. 
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See,  bie,  w.  (pi,  (Seen  or  (Seeen) 

sea,    ocean ;    — reife,    bie,    w, 

— fa^rt,  bie,  w.  voyage. 
feefrattf,  (ulj-  sea-sick. 
&tt\t,  bit,  w.  soul. 
MtVLf  V. «.  see. 
@e'^ettigtt>ar'bigfcit,  bic,  w.  sight, 

object,    or    place,   of    interest 

[something  worth  seeing] . 
fel^itett    (fic^),  V.    w.   long   (for, 

imd)). 
e^r,  adv.  very,  much  [sore] 
eill,  V.  irr.  (§  171,2)  be. 
eitt^  pron,  pos8.  his,  its,  one's. 
tit,  prep,  (dat.)  since,  {duration 

of  time)  for. 
(Btiit,  bie,  w.  side,  page. 
[tlhft,  pron.  self,  myself,  etc. 
telteit,  a4i'  nire  ;  adv.  seldom, 
feltf am,  adj^  strange,  quaint. 
^mmel,  bie,  w.  roll  (bread). 
fenbeit,  v.  w.  irr.  (§  380)  send. 
^tpttmhtx,  hex,  s.^  September. 
f e^eit,  V.  w.  set,  seat,  put ;  fidj  — , 

to  sit  down. 
flcft,  pron.  r^.  himself,   herself. 

Itself,  themselves. 
filler,  adj.  secure^  sure^  certain; 

as  adv.  surely. 
Sir,   pron.  you  ;  fic,  she,  they, 

her,  them. 
&ta,  bev,  s.^  victory. 
^iivtt,  ba«,  s.  (no pi.)  silver. 
Uliertt,  adj.  silver. 
tttaeit,  V.  s.  sing. 
tittett,  V.  s.  (anx.  fein)  sink, 
^tntt,  ber,  s.'^  sense,  mind. 
@ittc,  bie,  w.  habit,  custom. 
ftttUcq,  adj.  moi-al. 
@i^,  ber,  «.2  seat  [sit]. 

(l^cil,  V.  s.  sit. 
p,  adv.  so,  thus  ;  in  exclamations 
and  questions^  indeed!  ?  fo  .  .  . 
ai«/ as  ...  as  (§381,  1,  h);  jo 
introducing  principal  verb  after 
subordinate  clause  usually  not 
translated;  cf.  p.  Ill,  n.  2. 
foel^ett,  adv.   just  now,  just  [so- 
even], 
©of a,     hCi^,    s,     (pi.    -?)     sofa, 

lounge. 
fofort',  adv.  at  once. 


!O0ar',  adv.  actually,  even. 
ogeuanttt',  adj.  so-called. 
Sobit,  ber,  5.2  ( pi.  5)  son. 
foldj,  pron.  oty.  such  (§  135). 
@oIbat',  ber,  w.  soldier. 
fofleu,  «.  w^.  (§  189)  shall,  ought, 

be  to,  be  said  to  (§  191,  5). 
3ommer,  ber,  s.^  summer, 
foitberbar.  adj.  strange,  peculiar, 
[a-sunder,  sundr-yj. 

gnbern,  conj.  but  (§379,  1). 
onitabcitb,    ber,    s.^    Saturday, 
[eve  of  Sun-day]. 

Soime,  bie,  lo.  sun;  — iiaiifflang, 
ber,  S.2  ( pi.  a)  sunrise;  — nftral)!, 
ber,  mx.  sunbeam. 

3onnta0,  ber,  s.^  Sunday. 

foilft,  adv.  else,  otherwise. 

©orgc,  bie  \o.  caro,  concern  anxi- 
ety [sorrow]. 

forgffilttg,  adj.  cai-eful. 

3)ia'ttter,  ber,  s.i  Spaniard. 

iliailtfd^,  adj.  Spanish. 
^arett,  v.  xo.  save,  spare, 
parfam,  adj.  saving,  economical 

[spare-some]. 
@)iarfamfett,  bie,  w.  economy. 
@toaf|,  ber,  s.^  ( pi.  ci)  jest,  joke. 
ptit,  adj.  lati\ 

)lfitefteit^,  adv.  at  the  latest. 
pai(ie'ren,  v.  w.  (aux.  fein)  walk, 
saunter  ;  — 0el)en,  take  a  walk, 
go  walking. 
^pa^itv'^am,    ber,   s.^   (pZ.    ti) 
walk ;  eiiien  —  iiiad)en,  take  a 
walk. 
3bie0el,  bev,  s.^  mirror. 
fptelen,  v.  w.  play. 
@|itel!amerab',  ber,  w.  playmate 

[-comrade]. 
^piiit,  w.  point,  top  [spit]. 
S^raiqe,  bie,  lo.  language. 
8iirad)Ie4rer,  ber,  s.^  language- 
teacher. 
©^rac^ftuitbe,   bie,   w.   language- 
lesson. 
fpre^en,  ».  s.  speak. 
(S))rti^tliort,  ba«,  s.^  proverb. 
flirtngett,  v.  s.  (anx.  jein)  spring, 

jump. 
(S^ntf^,  ber,  s.^  ( pi.  ft)  saying. 
^i^ot,  m.  va.x.state. 
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Btahtf  ble,  S.2  (pi  a)  city  [stead, 
i.  e.  place];  — ^au«,  ba«,  «.* city- 
hall;  — firc^e,  bie,  w.  city 
church;  — miitciim, ba«,  inx.  (pi. 
-fc'eii)  city  museum  ;  — paxt,  bcr, 
5.2  (pi.  cUso  -§)  city  park ; 
— (ci^ute,  bic,  w.  city  school ; 
— tva\)\,  bie,  w.  city  election. 

@tdbt(^ett,  ba«,  s.i  little  city. 

ftarf,  adj.  strong,  stout,  {of  dis- 
ease) severe  [stark]. 

ftattftnbett^  v.  s.  take  place  [find 
stead,  i.  e.  place]. 

ftetfen^  v.  w.  put,  stick. 

ftCl)Cit,  V.  s.  irr.  (§186)  stand. 

fte^lett^  V,  s.  steal. 

ftetgeu,  w.  s.  (aux.  feln)  climb, 
mount  [to  sty] . 

^ttUtf  bie,  w.  place. 

^tcttogra^^Vr  ber,  mj.  stenographer. 

^ievhtw,  V.  s.  (aux.  fein)  die, 
[starve] . 

ftcfe,  adv,  always  [stead-ily]. 

@ttmme^  bic,  w.  voice,  vote. 

fttinmett,  v.  w.  vote,  tally,  coin- 
cide. 

@ttmnutng^  bic,  w.  mood. 

@to(f,  bev,  S.2  (pi.  6)  stick,  cane 
[stock]. 

fto(5,  ad/,  proud  [stout]. 

Strafe,  bic,  w.  punishment. 

Strain  ber,  itix.  beam,  ray. 

Stva^tf  bic,  w.  street;  — nraubev, 
bcr,  5.1  footpad  [«^reei-robber] . 

Strerfc,  bie,  w.  stretch,  dis- 
tance. 

Streiil^,  ber,  s.^  prank,  trick, 
stroke. 

Qtvtitf  ber,  5.2  strife,  conflict, 
quarrel. 

ftrcitfi,  adj.  strict, severe  [strong], 

^tvoi^f  t>a9,  s.  {no  pi.)  straw;  — * 
\)nt,  hex,  8.2  {pi.  i\)  straw-hat 
[head]. 

Strom,  ber,  s.2  {pi  g)  stream, 
torrent. 

<BtMf  ba^,  S.2  piece,  play  [stick]. 

©tttbeitt',  IV.  student;  — in,  bie, 
w.  woman  student. 

ftubic'reit,  v.  w.  study. 

Stubtttm,  ba«,  mx.  {pi.  (Stubicn) 
study. 


(Btnfilf  ber  {pi  ii)  chair  [stool]; 

i^e^n— ,  easy  chair ;  @c^aufc( — , 

rocking-chair. 
Stitnbe,  bie,  w.  hour,  lesson. 
Sturm,  bcr,  s.^  {pi  ii)  storm, 
ftiirmtfdb,  adj.  storm-y,  violent. 
Stii^c,  Die,  w.  prop,  support. 
fttf^eu,  V.  w.  seek,  look  for. 
Stibbeutf^lanb,    bad,   s.   South 

Germany. 
Sitben,  ber,  a.  {no  pi.)  south. 
Summe,  bie,  w.  sum. 
Snm^f,  ber,  s.^  {pi  ii)  swamp. 
Stim^at^te',  bie,  w,  sympathy. 


^al^af,  ber,  s.^  tobacco. 

Xa^^  ber,  s.2  day. 

tagltf^,  adj.  adv.  daily. 

Xaif  bad,  «.*  valley,  dale. 

XaitVf  ber,  s.^  taler,  dollar. 

Xantt,  bie,  w.  aunt. 

Xan^,  ber,  s.^  {pi  a)  dance; 
—plaiif  ber,  s.^  (pi  a)  dancing- 
place. 

ta^fer,  adj.  brave  [dapper]. 

Xa^6^t,  bie,  w.  pocket;  — ngetb, 
bad,  S.8  pocket-money.  ( 

Xa^t,  bie,  w.  cup. 

Xnt,  bie,  w.  deed,  act;  — fad^e, 
bie,  MhJact. 

^auoentd^ti^,  ber  {indcl)  good- 
for-nothing. 

2^ei(,  ber,  s.^  part  [deal] ;  bad,  ».* 
share. 

tet(ett,  iJ.  10.  share  [deal]. 

ttiiSf  adv.  partly. 

better,  ber,  s.^  plate. 

^enbeu^',  bie,  w.  tendency. 

2^ermitt',  ber,  s.^  term. 

teuer,  adj.  dear,  expensive. 

^eufel,  ber,  s.^  devil 

Xfita'ttv,  bad,  s.i  theater. 

ttef,  adj.  deep. 

^icr,  bad,  «.2 animal,  beast  [deer]; 
^arten,  ber,  s.^  {pi  o)  zoolog- 
ical garden,  park. 

I^tnte,  bie,  w.  ink. 

Xi^dif  ber,  s.a  table  [dish]. 

2^itel,  ber,  s.^  title. 

Xnd^ttt,  bie,  s.^  {pi  b)  daughter. 
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Xohf  ber,  8,  {no  pi.)  death. 

toU,  adj.  mad  [dull]. 

iot,  \ia9,  «.2  gate  [door]. 

tot,  adj.  dead. 

tittn,  V.  w.  kill. 

tragen,  v.  s.  cany,  wear  [drag, 

draw]. 
Xtlknt,  blc,  w.  tear. 
traitdg,     ci4i'      ^^^    sorrowful 

[dreary]. 
treffett,  v,  s.  hit,  hit  upon,  meet. 
tremici,  adj.  excellent,  capital. 
tretben,  v.  s.  drive. 
Xvtppt,  ble,  to.  stairway,  flight 

(of  stairs). 
txtttUf  V.8.  (aux.  fcin)8tep  [tread]. 
treit,  adj.  true,  faithful. 
iXtuM,  adj,  faithless  [true-less]. 
itinhn,  v.  s.  drink, 
trochten,  v.  w.  dry. 
txbfttn,  V.  w.  comfort  [trust]. 
troto,  prep.  (gen.  or  dat. )  in  spite 

of. 
tro^bem,  adv.  in  spite  of  that, 

nevertheless. 
tudi,  ba«,  s.  2.8   (§  276)  cloth 

[duck], 
tttit,  V.  8.  irr.  (§  186)  do. 
i&t,  ble,  w.  door. 
Xutm,  ber,  s.^  (pi.  tt)  tower. 
S^uritfil^ttttg,   blc,  w.  gymnastics, 

athletics. 

U 

Hhtl,  adj.  evil,  amiss;  —  iicl^men, 
take  amiss,  take  offense  at. 

fihtVf  prep.  (dat.  and  ace.)  over, 
about,  concerning,  by  way  of. 

fihttaWf  adv.  everywhere  [over- 
all]. 

mhttiiaupt',  adv.  in  general,  at 
large,  at  all  [over-head]. 

ikhtvlt'^tn,  V.  w.  ponder,  consider. 

il(perfc^'Cit,  v.  t(?.  translate  [over- 
set]. 

fil^ertrei'^ett,  v.  a.  exaggerate 
[over-drive]. 

IHhti^f  adj.  remaining  [over-];  ha^ 
— e,  the  rest ;  —  bleiben,  be  left. 

ikhxi^tn^,  adv.  moreover,  f urther- 
more. 

U^ttttg,  bie,  w.  practice,  exercise. 


Ufcr,  t>a9f  s.i  bank,  shore. 

Uqv,  bit,  w.  clock  [hour]. 

ntn,  prep,  (ace.)  around,  about, 
(of  time)  at ;  um  .  .  .  in,  with 
inf.  to,  in  order  to. 

ttm'irtttgett,  v.  w.  irr.  (§  330)  kill. 

Um'fano,  ber,  5.2  ( pi.  ft)  circum- 
ference, range,  extent. 

Itmge'dett,  v.  s.  surround. 

Umge'dttttg,  bie,  w.  environs. 

umge'l^ett,  v.  s.  evade,  avoid. 

tttt'angeue^m,  adj.  un-pleasant. 

nn'htanttDOVttt,  ppl.  adj.  un- 
answered. 

tin'Bebetitenb,  adj.  insignificant. 

ttttb,  conj.  and. 

Utt1)aitfbar,  adj.  unthank-ful,  un- 
grateful. 

ttn1)ettt(t(4,  adj.  indistinct;  adv. 
indistinctly. 

ttit^ebel.  adj.  ignoble,  base. 

ntt'ertrdgltf^,  adj.  intolerable,  un- 
bearable. 

Utt'fan,  ber  a.2  (pi  a)  accident. 

tttt'flcftiert^  adj.  uninflected. 

un'rrenttbhcl^,  adj.  unfriendly, 
unamiable. 

Utt'gebttlb^  bie (no  pi.)  impatience. 

tttt'gebttlbtQ,  adj.  impatient. 

utt'gefdl)r,   adv.  about. 

tm'gentigcttb,  adj.  unsatisfactory. 

Utt'gliicf,  ba*,  s.  (no  pi.)  misfor- 
tune, unhappiness  [-luck]. 

ttttttttereffant',  adj.  uninteresting. 

Umt>tt[itit' ,  bie,  w.  university; 
— «Pabt,  ble,  5.2  (pi.  a)  univer- 
sity-town. 

ttumBa'dd^,  adj.  impossible. 

tttt'red^t.  (wj-  wrong. 

Un'xtm,  ba9,  s.  (no  pi.)  wrong, 
injustice  [un-right]. 

Utt'ritl^e,  bie,  w.  unrest,  concern. 

iltt'ru^ig,  adj-  restless,  uneasy. 

unfer,  poss.  pron.  our. 

Un'finn,  ber,  s.  (no  pi.)  non- 
sense. 

ttttter,  adj.  lower  (under). 

ttttter,  prep.  (dat.  and  ace.) under, 
among,  below. 

ttttterbref^'eit,  v.  s.  interrupt. 

ttttter^al'tett,  v.  s.  entertain. 

ttttterne^mett,  v.  s.  undertake. 
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Un'tttviditf  bcr,s.  (no  pZ.)  instruc- 
tion. 

ttttterdd^'teit^  v.  w.  instruct,  teach. 

ttttterfdbei'ben,  v.  s.  distinguish. 

Un'tercqieb.  bcr,  a. 2  difference. 

ttttterfd^rei'^eu,  v.  s.  sign. 

ttttterttt'f^ett,  v.  w.  investigate. 

Un'ttttan,  ber,  mx.  subject 

nnterttier'fet^  v.  s.  subject ;  fid^ 
— ,  submit  (to  =  dat). 

un'Derff^iimt,  a4j.  shame-less, 
outrageous. 

un'miUfommett^  a4j.  unwelcome. 

un'mo^L  a4j'  unwell,  indisposed. 

tttt^met'tell^aft,  adj.  undoubted, 
unquestionable;  as  adv,  un- 
doubtedly. 

nx'ait,  ddj,  very  old,  ancient. 

Ut'fad^e,  bic,  w.  cause,  reason. 

uxttxltn,  V.  w.  judge. 

fSattt,  hex,  sA  {pi.  a)  father. 

^aitxlanh,  ba«,  s.  (no  pi.)  father- 
land, native  country. 

$ei(c6eu.  ba«,  s.^  violet. 

IBeraDreouitQ,  bie,  w.  agreement, 
arrangement. 

tttvad^ttn,  V.  w.  despise. 

Dcrl^crQett,  v.  a.  hide,  conceal 
[-bury]. 

tttvht^tvn,  V.  w.  correct,  improve, 
[-better]. 

t)tvhUihtn,  v.  a.  {aux.  fein)  remain 
[-leave], 

^tthtttiltn,  ba«;  s.^  crime. 

Derdiinbet,  ppl.  adj.  allied. 

tttxhtxhtn,  V.  s.  spoil,  ruin. 

Herbtenen^  v.  w.  deserve,  earn. 

Deretttigt,  ppl  adj.  united  [-one-]. 

Herfallen,  v,  s.  {aux.  fein)  fall  a 
prey  {to  =^daJt.) 

IBerfaffer^  ber,  s.^  author. 

titx^tbtXih,  adv.  in  vain. 

Derae^eu,  v.  s.  irr.  (§  186)  pass 
[for(e)-go]. 

Heroeffen^  v.  s.  forget. 

Hergeitbeit,  v.  to.  waste. 

Hctfilctf^en^  V.  8.  -liken,  compare. 

^ergniigen,  bad,  s.^  pleasure,  en- 
joyment [-enough]. 


$er^S(tttti9,  bad,  s.^  relation. 

Der^tttbern^  v.  w.  -hinder,  pre- 
vent. 

ticrirrctt  (jic^),  v.w.  lose  one's  way. 

nerfaufeu,  v.  w.  sell. 

kferlangen,  v.  w.  demand,  want 
[-long]. 

Derlaffen,  v.  s.  leave  [-let];  ot 
—  auf  {ace.)  rely  or  depend 
upon. 

^txianff  ber,  s.^  {pi.  an)  course 
[-leap]. 

t)txVxtht,  ppl  adj.  in  love  (with. 
In,  ace.) 

t)txl\txtn,  V.  s.  lose ;  tjctoren,  ppl. 
adj.  lost  [forlorn];  tjcrloren 
ge|cn,  be  lost,  get  lost. 

tftxioht,  ppl  adj,  engaged,  be- 
trothed (to  =  mit)  [-love] 

Herloren^  see  t)er(ieren. 

Dermetbett^  v.  s.  avoid. 

^txmH^tn,  ta9,  5.1  property, 
wealUi. 

kfernetnen^  v.  w.  answer  (a  ques- 
tion) in  the  negative. 

t)txxattn,  V.  8.  betray. 

Derreifett,  v.  w.  {avx.  fein)  depart. 

Derfammeltt,  v.  w.  gather,  as- 
semble. 

$erfamm(uttg^  ble,  w.  assemblage, 
meeting. 

kierfd^tebett,  adj.  different,  vari- 
ous. 

nerf^Uegen,  v.  s.  lock. 

Hertmmt^t^  adv.  shrewdly. 

Dertqttiittbett^  v.  s.  {avx.  fcln) 
vanish,  disappear. 

Derfe^en,  v.  w.  answer,  trans- 
pose. 

Herftf^ertt^  v.  w.  assure  [-sure], 

tiemre^ett,  v.  s.  promise. 

IBerftanb,  bcr,  s.  {no  pi)  mtelli- 
gence,  mider-stand-ing. 

ISerfiSnbttid,  ba«,  s.^  understand- 
ing, comprehension. 

Derftel^en,  v.  s.  irr.  (§  186)  under- 
stand. 

Derfttd^ett^  v.  w.  try,  attempt 
[-seek], 

DertetbtgCIt^  v.  w.  defend. 

kicrttianbt,  ppl  adj.  related;  as 
noun,  relative  (§  290,  2). 
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\ftvWt\ltn,  V.  w.  tarry,  stay 
[-while]. 

tftt^tihtttf  V.  s.  {dat  of  pers.) 
pardon, 

^ttitv,  hcVf  mx.  cousin. 

t>itl,  pron.  (§  161)  adj.  adv.  much. 

k)ieUet(|bt'.  adv.  perhaps. 

kfielme^r'^  adv.  rather. 

^tertel,  ha^,  s.i  quarter ;  — boHar, 
bcr,  s.  {pi.  -§)  quarter( -dollar) ; 
— \aljx,  ba«,  s.'^  quarter(-year) ; 
— ftunbe,  bie,  w.  quarter-hour. 

$oae(,  ber,  s.i  {pL  o)  bird 
[fowl]. 

SJiigcIr^en,  ha^,  s.s  little  bird. 

^oatint\i,  baS,  s.^  bird's  nest. 

^Olf,  ba«, «.'  folk,  people,  nation; 
— ^fllaube,  ber,  mx.  popular  be- 
lief ;  —  iJlebcu,  ba^,  s.^  people's 
life  ;  — glicb,  ba9,  s.^  folk-song, 
popular  song  ;  — Sjafle,  bie,  w. 
popular  legend  ;  pi.  folk-lore. 

t>ol\,  adj.  full. 

t)oUtn'\>tUf  V.  w.  complete,  finish 
[-end]. 

Doftenbi^,  adv.  completely,  utter- 
ly- 

Hottfom'meit,  adj.  complete,  per- 
fect, thoro. 

HOtt,  prep,  (dat)  from,  of,  by. 

nor,  prep.  {dat.  a)id  ace.)  before 
[fore]. 

^orhevtitun^f  bic,  w.  preparation 
[fore-ready-];  — §fd)ulc,  bte,  w. 
preparatory  school. 

Uor'gcftcrn,  adv.  day  be-fore 
y  ester-day. 

t>OV\itv',  adv.  before,  previously. 

tfovi^f  adj.  last,  former. 

kiorfommen,  v.  s.  (aux.  fciu)  occur. 

tiorlanftg,  cidv.  for  the  time  being, 
for  the  present. 

Hor'mittagd,  adv.  in  the  forenoon 
[fore- midday]. 

^ovvatf  bcr,  s.^  {pi.  a)  supply, 
stock. 

tiorfrf)lagen,  v.  s.  propose. 

ISorftcttttltg,  bic,  10.  performance. 

SBortcK,  bcr,  s.^  advantage. 

tiorii^cr,  adv.  past,  -over. 

Dorwarti^,  adv.  forward(s). 

^or^ttg,  ber,  s.^{pl.  i\)  advantage. 


ti>atb,  adj.  a-wake. 

ttia(4fen,  v.  s.  {aux.  jein)  grow 

[wax]. 
lB3agen,  ber  s.^  wagon,  carriage 

[wain].. 
lB3aI)(^  bie,  lo.  choice,  election. 
ttiai)r.  adj.   true,   genuine,  real; 

ntcpt  iDa^r?  isn't  it,  doesn't  it, 

aren't  they,  etc. 
Movent,  sub.  conj.  while;  prep. 

(gen.)  during. 
ttiai)rl)aft,     adj.    truthful,     real, 

actual;  as  adv.  truly,  really. 
^al(rl)ctt,  bie,  w.  truth. 
Wa^rff^etitlif^,  adv.  probably. 
^iBalb,    ber,    s.^    forest,     woods 

[wold], 
^attb,  bie,  S.2  ( pi.  d)  wall. 
^iBattberuttg,  bie,  w.  wandering, 

travel. 
ttiantt,  adv.  inter,  only^  when. 
toatm,  adj.  warm, 
ttiantett,  v.  lo.  warn  (of,  tjor,  dat. ) 
IBarimttfi,  /.  w.  warning, 
marten,  v.  w.  wait  [ward]. 
marum',  adv.  inter,  why. 
toah,  pron.  inter,  what;  —  fiir 

ein  (§  145),  what  kind  of ;  as 

rel.  pron.  that,  etc.  (§  141). 
lB3affcr,  t>a9,  s.i  water;  — leltuiig, 

bie,  w.  water-supply  (-leading), 

plumbing. 
meber,   conj.  neither ;  njeber  .  . . 

nod),  neither  .  .  .  nor. 
SBeg,  ber,  s.^  way,  road. 
We^tn,prep.  (gen.)  on  account  of. 
^tihf  ba^,  s.^  woman,  wife, 
^ct^nadhteit,  pi.  Christmas. 
SBci^nac^ti^Oefcl^enf,    bad,   s.'^ 

Christmas  present. 
ttieil,  sub.  conj.  because  [while] 
meiltett,  V.  w.  weep,  cry. 
SBetfe,  bie,  w.  way,  manner,  wise, 
toei^,  adj.  white. 
totitf  adj.  wide,  broad,  far ;  n)el= 

ter,  further. 
totldn,    pron.    rel.    indef.   inter. 

which,  that,  any. 
SBelt,  /.  to.  world;  — flabt,  5.2 

{pi.  ci)  cosmopolitan  city. 
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totnhtn,  V.  w.  irr.  (§  330)  turn 
[wend]. 

ttientg,  adj.  little;  ein  — ,  a  little. 

ttieitigftetti^^  adv.  at  least,  at  any 
rate. 

ttienit^  sub.  coijj.  if,  when. 

tott,  pron.  inter,  who;  rel.  ho 
who,  whoever  (§  140). 

totvhtn,  V.  s.  irr.  (§  171,  aux.  fein) 
become,  get  [worth]. 

tuerfett^  v.  s.  throw,  cast  [warp]. 

©erf,  ba«,  s.^  work. 

tot^ljaib,  adv.  inter,  why,  where- 
fore. 

©efteit,  ber,  s.^  west. 

ttieftlt(6,  adj.  west-;  as  adv.  west- 
ward. 

tot&tot^tn,  adv.  inter,  on  what 
account,  wherefore,  why. 

^ttttv,  bad  s.i  weather. 

loid^tta,  adj.  important,  weighty. 

SS^id^tlgfeit,  bie,  w.  importance, 
weighti-ness. 

tutber, prep,  (ace) against  [with]. 

ttltberrtrcd^'cu,  v.  s.  contradict. 

ttitberite^'en,  v.  s.  irr.  (§  186) 
withstand,  oppose. 

ttii^berttiarttg,  adj.  obnoxious,  dis- 
tasteful. 

ttlie,  adv.  and  subj.  conj.  how,  as, 
like  [why]. 

ttitcber,  adv.  again  [with]. 

ttitebcraiif'uc^inctt,  v.  s.  resume. 

)tiieberI)o'(cn,  v.  to.  repeat;  une= 
ber^oi  t' ,  pple.  as  aciu.  repeatedly . 

ttitc'berfeftctt,  v.  s.  see  again;  auf 
S[Btebcrfel)en,  good-bye. 

ttitcgen,  v.  s.  weigh. 

toilb.  adj.  wild,  savage. 

^^tuc,  ber,  7nx.  (gen.  -u«)  will; 
urn  . . .  njlUen,  with  gen.  for  the 
sake  of. 

ttiiUfom'mett,  adj-  welcome. 

lB3tnb,  ber,  s.^  wind. 

iG^ inter,  ber,  s.^  winter;  — abenb, 
bev  8.-  winter-evening.   • 

lB3trfeit,  ba«,  s.^  work,  activity, 
effect. 

ttiirfltd^,  adv.  i-eally. 

i!!6ivtf  ber,  s.'^  landlord,  man-of- 
the-h()usc\ 

©trtttt,  bie,  w.  landlady. 


9Blrtigl|au«,  ba«,  s.^  inn. 

ttiiffett,  V.  w.  irr.  (§  190)  know, 
[to  wit]. 

lB3tf[ett,  ba«,  s.  (no  pi.)  knowl- 
edge. 

lB3i{fcitf(4aft,  bie,  w.  science. 

toOf  adv.  where. 

Wdod^t,  bie,  w.  week. 

Mdft\ttiitf\f  adj.  weekly. 

ttiofiir',  adv.  for  what. 

ttioi)cr',  adv.  whence,  from  where; 
—  t)a6en  (Sie?  where  did  you 
get? 

Woljlf  adv.  probably,  I  presume, 
well. 

lB3o^(,  ba*,  s.   (no  pi.)  wel-fare. 

Woljntn,  V.  w.  dwell,  live  [cf.  to 
won,  with  its  pple.  wont]. 

^ofimvt,  ber,  5.2  abode,  dwelling- 
place. 

lB3o^nimg,  bie,  w.  dwelling,  resi- 
dence, habitation. 

©ofittjtmmer,  bas,  s.i  living- or 
sitting-room. 

3Bo(fe,  bie,  w.  cloud  [welk-in]. 

toottcit,  V.  w.  (§  189)  will,  be 
willing  ;  be  about  to,  be  on  the 
point  of,  claim,  pretend,  etc. 
(§  191,  6). 

233ort,  ba§,s.2.8(§  270,  a)  word. 

WMtvhniti,   ba«,  s.^  dictionary 
[word-book]. 

ttioriim',  adv.  about  what,  why. 

ttiOi^n',  adv.  to  what  end,  what 
for  [whereto], 

SButibcr,  ba«,  s.^  wonder,  mi- 
racle. 

ttmitberdar,  adj.  wonder-ful,  mar- 
velous. 

luititbcrtt,  V.  w.  cause  to  wonder ; 
mid)  uunibert'g,  I  wonder. 

iuitttberf(^i)n,   adj.   wondrously 
beautiful. 

2Bttttf(^,  ber,  s.^  ( pi.  tt)  wish. 

ttiiiufd)ctt,  V.  w.  wish. 

loit^te,  see  luiffen. 


^aMen.  v.  w.  count  [tell]. 
Saqireif^,    adj.  numerous  [tale- 
rich]. 
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8<»^tt,    ber,   8.2   {pi    a)   tooth; 
— argt,  ber,  S.2  {pi.  a)  dentist; 
— jc^merg,  bcr,  nix.  toothache. 
je^tt,  wu?n.  ten. 
Beic^Utttt})^  bie,  w.  drawing. 
jft^en^  V.  w.  show  [teach]. 
^t\k,  bie,  w.  line. 
(cit,  bic,  w.  time  [tide], 
tcitiaita,  elne,  adv.  phrase,  for  a 
time  (=  elne  ^^it  laug). 
3ettttng,  bie,  w.  newspaper  [tid- 
ing]. 
gerfaUen^  v.  s.  be  divided  (into, 

In,  ace.) 
^erret^ctt,  v.  s.  tear. 
^el)en  r.  s.  draw  [tow]. 
i^iel,    ba^,  s.^  aim,  goal,  destina- 
tion. 
^emHcl^^  adv.  pretty,  tolerably. 
!^tmmer,  ba«,  «.i  room  [timber]. 
^ttterit,  V.  w,  tremble. 
gtt,  prep,  {dat.)  to,  at,  for;  odt). 

too. 
gtterft^  adw.  first,  at  first  [-erst]. 
[ttfrie'beit,  adj-  content. 
\m,  ber,  s.^{pl.  il)  train  [tug]. 
[untnft^  ble  {no  pi.)  future. 


^nniktfift'f  adv.  first  [-next]. 

^urftcf',  adv.  back  [-ridge]. 

^fam'mett,  adv.  together. 

3ttfam'mett^anf)^  ber,  s.^  {no  pi.) 
connection  [-hang]. 

Ru\Aantv,  ber,  s.^  spectator. 

Svi\mif  ber,  8.2  {pi.  -ilffe)  addi- 
tion, increase. 

3ttftattb,    ber,  8.2  (p2.  a)  condi- 
tion. 

ptvagett  (fici^),  «.  8.  happen. 

gtttrSqlif^,  acy.  beneficial. 

pttiei'lett,  a^v.  sometimes,  now 
and  then  [-while]. 

^toaXf  adv.  to  be  sure,   forsooth 
(511  nja^r). 

3toe(f^  ber,  8.2  purpose,  object. 

iWei.  num.  two. 
tmetfel,  ber,  8.1  doubt  [two-]. 
Jttieifl,    ber,  8.2  branch,    bough, 
twig. 

3ttietfam^f,  ber,  8.2  (pZ.fi)  duel. 

^wcimaif  adv.  twice. 

jmingen,    v.    s.    compel,    force 
[twinge]. 

gttitff^ett,  prep.  {dat.  and  ax^c.)  be- 
tween, amoi^. 
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a,  an,  etn. 

able,  to  be  —  to,  fbnuen  (§§  189, 
2,  191,  2). 

abode,  SSSo^nort,  ber,  s.^ 

about,  adv.  tttva,  ungefaljr ;  prep, 
ilhex,  urn  (ace),  tjoti  (dat.);  —  it, 
that,  bariibcr;  news  —  the  elec- 
tions, ''Jla6)xidjttn  iiber  bic  S[6a^= 
(en;  to  care  — ,  fic^  Wmmcru 
urn;  to  talk  — ,  fprec^cn  »on. 

above,  obcn;  — all,  tjorallem. 

abroa4)  in  bcr  (or  bie)  grembc. 

absence,  5(bnjetcn^elt,  blc,  w. 

abundance,  giiUe,  bie,  w. 

abundantly,  retd)U(^. 

accident,  Unfall,  ber,  s.^  (pi.  a). 

accompany,  begleiten,  w. 

accordance,  in  —  with,  gemag 
(dat.) 

according  to,  mdi  (dat,) 

accordingly,  otfo. 

account,  on  —  of,  njegen  (gen.) 
on  that  — ,  bcS^alb,  bcSttjegen; 
on  what  — ,  njc«^alb,  njfSttiegcn; 
on  my  — ,  mcinetttJcgen. 

accuse,  anf(agcn,  w.  (of  =  gen.). 

accurate(ly),  geuau. 

accustom,  —  oneself  to,  fic^  gc* 
njol^nen  an  (ace.)  w. 

accustomed,  genio^nt  (to  =  on, 
ace.) 

acknowledge,  bcfenncn,  w.  (§  380). 

acquaintance,  ^efanntfc^aft,  bie, 

•  io.;(of  per8ons)SBefannte(r),ad;. 
as  noun  (§  290,  2);  to  make  the 
—  of,  femieu  lernen  (ace.) 

acquainted,  befannt. 

across,  adv.  qncr  iiber  or  burtft. 

act,  (of  a  play)  21ft,  ber,  «.2,  %nl^ 
aug,  ber,  a,^  (pi.  il);  (deed)  Zat, 
bie,  w. 

act,  ^anbeln,  w.;  (play)  fpiclen,  w. 

action,  §anblung,  bie,  w,;  take  — , 
^anbeln,  w. 


actor,  ©cftaufpleler,  ber,  s.i 

actress,  ©d^aufpielerin,  bie,  w. 

actual(ly),  eigentUc^,  tua^r^aft; 
(even)  fogar. 

addition,  ^ufci^ug,  bcr,  s.^  (pi. 
-uffe). 

address,  (discourse)  9lebe,  bie,  w.; 
(place  of  residence)  5lbreffe,  bie, 
w. 

admire,  belDunbern,  w. 

admission,  eintritt,  ber,  s.^ 

advance,  in  — ,  im  tJorau«. 

advantage,  ^Sorteil,  ber,  s.^;  S3or= 
gug,  bcr,  s.^  (pi.  il). 

adventure,  ^benteuer,  baS,  s.^ 

advice,  9?at,  bcr,  «.  (no  pi.  in  this 
sense), 

advise,  raten,  s. 

affair,  ^ngclegen^eit,  bic,  w. ; 
@a(^e,  bie,  w. 

afford,  genjfi^ren,  w. 

after,  prep,  nac^  (dat.);  —  all,  am 
©nbe;  sub.  conj.  nad^bem. 

afternoon,  D^ac^mittag,  bcr,  s.^;  this 
— ,  l)ente  nac^mittag;  —  per- 
formance, ^fiac^mittag^Dorftel* 
lung,  bie,  w. 

afterward,  natft^er. 

again,  niieber,  nod^matd. 

against,  gegcn  (ace.) 

age,  filter,  ba«,  s.^;  old  — ,  (^o^c«) 
2«tcr. 

age,  V,  altern,  w.  (aux.  l^aben  or 
leln). 

ago,  tjor  (dat)]  an  hour  — ,  tjor 
einer  @tunbe. 

agreement,  5?erabrebnng,  bie,  w. 

ah,  0i6). 

aid,  ^ilfe,  bie  (vx)pl.) 

ail,  leibeu,  s. 

aim,  ^\t\,  ba^,  s.^ 

air,  ?nft,  bie,  s.^(pl.  il). 

akin,  tjeriuanbt  (to  =  dat.) 

alas,  ad);  (  =  unfortunately,  un- 
happily) leibcr. 

4Ah 
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alike,  QUidj, 

all,  all  (  =  all  of);  (whole)  gaiij; 

all  sorts  of,  aUedei  {indcl.y,  (  = 

exclusively,  none  but)  lautcr. 
allied,  uerbiiuDct,  ppl.  adj. 
allow,  crlaubcn,  to.  (dat.  ofpers.); 

to  be— ed  to,  biirfcn  (§§  189, 1, 

191, 1). 
almost,  heiwaljt,  faft. 
alone,  aUeiiu 
along,  adv.  Ifex,  mit ;    come  — , 

fomnieu  @ie  mit ;  —  with,  ^lu 

fllcic^  init ;  prep.  ldug«  (gen,) 
alongside,  nebeit  (ace.  and  dat.) 
already,  f(f)on» 
also,  aiidj. 

altar,  5lltar,  bcr,  s.^  (pi.  also  a). 
altho,  obgleld),  obiuoljf,  sub.  covjs. 
altogether  (utterly),  buvd)au«,  Qax, 

flang  unb  gar. 
always,  Immer,  flct«. 
am,  bin;  am  visiting,  befiirf)e;  am 

going,  gcfif.    (See  §348,  1.) 
America,  ^itmerifa,  ba«  (§226,  225, 

3). 
American,  ^merlfancr,  ber,  s.i 
American,  adj.  ainerifant|di. 
amiss,  iibct ;  to  take  — ,  ilbel  nel)* 

men. 
among,  unter,  giuifc^en  {dat.  and 

ace);  —  them,  baiunter. 
amount,  —  to,  betiagen,  s. 
ample,  retdjlic^. 
ancient,    alt ;    (primeval)  uralt ; 

the  ancients,  btc  ^itltcn, 
and,  unb. 

angel,  ©nflcl,  ber,  s.^ 
animal,  %in,  ba«,  s.^ 
annihilation,  ^ernid)tung,  bie,  w. 
anniversary,  3al)rc«tag,  bcr,  s.^ 
another,   (additional)    nod)    ein; 

(different)  ein  anbever ;  one  — , 

einanber  (indcl.) 
answer,  "Jlntmort,  bie,  w. 
answer,  antmovten  (dat.  ofpers.); 

(trans.)    beanttDorteu ;    (reply) 

tjer|e^en ;   —  in  the  negative, 

toerneinen  (trans.) 
antiquity,  3lUertnm,  ba«,  s.3 
anxiety,  (fear)  ?(ngft,  bie,  s.^  ( j)l 

W) ;  (care,  solicitude)  SBeforgnii^, 

bie,  5.2,  @orge,  bie,  w. 


anxious,  be  — ,  fic^  angfligen,  w.; 
to  make  — ,  to  trouble,  bang(e) 
[adv.']  madden,  with  dat. 

any,  irgenb  (§  152) ;  have  you  — 
money,  ^aft  bu  ctlDaS  ®e(b  ?  — 
one,  jemanb,  irgenb  jemanb  ;  — 
thing,  etnja«,  irgenb  etma«  ;  not 
—thing,  nid)t«  ;  —thing  but, 
nid)t8  tueniger  al8;  —  such 
thing,  fo  etiuaS  ;  —way,  etgeut* 
\\6),  adv. 

apartment(s),  SSol)nung,  bie,  w. 

ape,  3lffe,  ber,  w, 

apparel,  ^(elDung,  bie,  w. 

apparent(ly),  fd)einbar. 

appear,  (look)  au«fel)en,  «.;  (seem) 
fc^eincn,  s.;  (make  one's  appear- 
ance) erjc^einen,  s.  (auj^  jetn). 

appearance(s),  @d^ein,  ber,  «.2  ^ 

apple,  3lpfel,  ber,  s.^  (pi.  ft) ; 
—shot,  5(pfelfc6u6,  bev,  s.2  (pi. 

-iiffe). 
appoint,  ernennen,  w.  (§  330). 
approve,  biUigen,  w. 
April,  5tpril,  ber,  s.2 
Aristotle,  ^rriftoteleg. 
arm,  %xm,  ber,  s.2 
army,  ^trmee,  bie,  w.;  ^ttx,  ba«, 

a. 2 

around,  um  (ace.) 

arrangement,  J^erabrebnng,  bie,  xo. 

arrive,  anfommen,  s.  (aux.  feiu). 

art,  ^nnft,  bie,  s.2(pi.  ii). 

artistic,  —  taste,  ^nnftgefd)ma(J, 
ber,  s. 

as,  (temporal)  al«,  ba,  iuie  (§  381, 
1,  a,  6,  Z) ;  (modal)  tuie  ;  (caus- 
al =  since)  t>a;  all  sub.  conjs.; 
not  so  good  as,  nid)t  jo  gnt  wit; 
as  you  say,  iuie  bn  jag  ft;  as  .  .  . 
as,  so  ...  as,  jo  ..  ♦  ah  (§  381, 
1,  /i) ;  as  if,  al§  ob,  al§  menu 
(§  359,  3);  as  for  me,  iua^  mid) 
betrifft. 

ascend,  intr.  l)inauf jtcigen,  s.  (aux. 
jciu);  tr.  beftcigen,  s. 

ascertain,  erfat)ren,  s. 

ashamed,  to  be  — ,  fid)  jd)amcn, 
w.  (gen.) 

ashes,  ^iljd^e,  bie,  to. 

aside,  bci  ^eite ;  —  from,  auger 
(dat.) 
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ask,  (question)  f  ran  en,  ^-Z  (J*®- 
quest)  bitten,  s.;  (demand)  uer= 
laiigen,  w.;  —  for,  bitten  urn 
(ace.) 

asleep,  fall — ,  cinfci^lafen,  s.  {aux. 
fein). 

assemblage,  SBevfamnitnng,  bie,  to. 

assemble,  (trans.)  uerfanimeln,  w. 

assert,  bel^aupten,  w. 

assumed  (name),  fal(d). 

assure,  t)erricl)ern,  w. 

astonished,  erftannt» 

astonishment,  (Srftannen,  ba@,  s. 
(no  pi. ) 

at,  an  (dat.  and  ace),  gu  (dat); 
(of  time)  um  (ace);  (with,  at 
the  house  of)  bet  (dat);  —  the 
window,  an  bcm  genfter;  —  a 
table,  an  etnem  2^ijd)e ;  —  home, 
gn  ^anfc ;  —  ten  o'clock,  nm 
ge^n  ll^r;  —  at  your  house, 
bei  3^ncn  gu  5>anfe ;  —  any  rate, 
iebenfatt^ ;  —  No.  2,  9^nniero 
gnjei ;  —  once,  fofort ;  —  the 
most,  l)b(l)ften«. 

athletics,  Xnrniibungen,  bie,  pi. 

attach,  —  oneself  to,  fid)  l)anflen 
an  (ace. )  w. 

attack,  anfallen,  .s. 

attend  (visit),  befnd)en  ;  —  to,  be= 
jorgen,  to. 

audience,  3"frf)0»^iV  ^^^r  P^- 

August,  ^^Ingnft,  ber,  s.^ 

aunt,  Xante,  bie,  to. 

author,  (in  the  sense  of  *  writer 

by  profession ')  ®d)riftfteUer,  ber, 

s.i;     (otherwise)    ^2lntor,    nix., 

!^erfaffer,  ber,  sA 
autumn,  Aperbft,  ber,  s.^ ;  —  time, 

^erbftjeit,  bie,  to. 
avail,  ^elfen  (toith  dat.);  it  — s 

nothing,  e«  l)itft  nid)tei. 
average,  2)nrc^(d)nitt,  ber,  .s.2  ;  on 

an  — ,  tm  2)nrc^fd)nitt. 
avoid,  uermetben,  s. ;  (evade)  uni= 

gefi^en,  s.  (§  185). 
await,  umrten  (§  248,  1,  a). 
awake,  adj.  tuad^, 
awake,  v.  intrans.  erivadien,  to. 
awake(n),  v.  trans,  ertuerten,  to. 
away,    fort ;    far  — ,    tDeit    cnt= 

fernt. 


B 

back,  adv.  juriidf. 

background,  §tntergrnnb,  ber,  s.2 

(pi.  n). 
backwoodsman,  ^intermdlbler, 

ber,  s.^ 
bad,  td)fed)t,  fd^timm;  (evil,  wicked) 

bofe. 
ball,  SBatI,  ber,  s.2(pi.  a), 
band,  ^anb,  ba«,  s.2 
bank,  lifer,  t>a^,  s.i 
barbarian,  ^arbar,  ber,  to. 
base,  nnebel. 
bath,  S3ab,  t>a9,  s.a 
bathe,  baben,  lo. 
battle,  @d)(atftt,  bie,  tv. 
be,  fein,  s.  irr.  (§  171,  aux.  fein) ; 

(=be  present,   involved)  tjor* 

^aitben  fein  ;  —  (=  fare)  with, 

fte^en  nnu 
beam,  <Btva\)l,  ber,  mx. 
bear,  ^av,  ber,  to. 
beard,  53art,  ber,  s.2  (pi  a). 
beast,  itier,  ba«,  s.2 
beat,  fd)Iagen,  s. ' 
beautif uL  fd^on. 
beauty,  @d)onl)eit,  bie,  to.;    —  of 

nature,  9iatnrfd)i)nl)eit,  bie. 
because,  iDeil,  sub.  conj, 
become,  werben,  s.  irr.  (§  171,  aux. 

fein). 

bed,  !JBett,  ba^,  mx. 
bedroom,  ©d^laf dimmer,  ba«,  s.i 

bee,  ^iene,  bie,  to. 
befit,  gienien,  to.  (dat.) 

before,  prep,  uor  (dat.  and  ace. ) ; 

sub.  conj.  beuor,  e!^e ;  adv.  (= 

hitherto)  bi^l)er ;  there  are  four 

days  —  Christmas,  e«  finb  tiier 

Xage  bi«  SBeiljnad^ten. 
beg,  (request)   bitten    (for,    um, 

ace. ) 
beggar,  53ettter,  ber,  s.i 
begin,  begtnnen,  s.,  anfangen,  s. 
beginning,  ^nfang,  ber,  s.'^(pl.  a); 

from  the  — ,  t)om  3lnfang  an;  in 

the  — ,  anfangS,  adv. 
behavior,  33etragen,  ba«,  s.i 
behind,  l)inter  (dat.  and  ace.) 
being,  ifiJefen,  \>a^,  s.i ;  human  — , 

Sl^ienfd),  ber,  tv. 
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belief,  ®Iaube,  be r,  mx.  {gen.  -n«). 
believe,  glauben,  lo.  {dat.ofpers.)\ 

—  in,  glaiiben  an  (ace.) 
bell,  ©lode,  ble,  w. 
belong,  ge^orcn,  w.  {dot.  =  to) ;  — 

to  (be  a  part  of),  gcl)oreu  gu  ;  — 

to  (be  the  duty  of),  jeiu  {with 

dot.) 
below,  prep,  iinter  {dat.  and  ace.) ; 

the  picture  — ,  ba«  53ilb  barunter. 
bench,  SBanf,  bie,  s.^  (pi  d). 
bend,  biegen,  s. 
beneficial,  ^utraglic^. 
beside,  neben  (dat  and  ace.) 
besides,  augerbem,  baju. 
best,  beft,  am  beftcn  ;  as  adv.  am 

beftcn,  auf«  beftc  (§  375,  2). 
betray,  toerraten,  a. 
better,  bcffe r ;  make  — ,  be ffern,  to. 
between,  jmifc^en  (dat.  and' ace.) 
beyond,  jenfcit«  (gen.) 
bible,  ^i^ibel,  bie,  to. 
bicycle,  ga^rrab,  ba9,  s.^ 
bind,  binben,  a. 
bird,  ^^ogel,  ber,  s.^  (pi.  o). 
birth,  @eburt,  bie,  w. 
birthday,  ©eburt^tag,  ber,  s.^ 
birthplace  (i.  e.  the  house),   ©c-- 

burt«^an«,  ba«,  s.^ 
bite,  bcigcn,  s. 
bitter,  fauer. 
black,  fc^marj, 
blame,  to  —  for  (i.  e.  to  be  to 

blame  for),  fci^utb  fcin  an  (dat.) 
blessing,  @ut,  ba^,  s.^ 
blind,  adj.  blinb. 
blind,  V.  bicnbcn,  w. 
blood,  53(ut,  ba«,  s.  (no  pi.) 
bloody,  blntig. 
bloom,  blii^cu,  to. 
blow,  V.  blafeu,  s. 
blue,  b(an. 

board  (fare),  ^oft,  ble,  to. 
board,  v.  ^^Jenfion  ^aben, 
boarding-house,  ^^3c^fioll,  bie,  to. 
boast  of,  fic^  rnt)men,  to.  (gen.) 
boat,    (row-boat)  ^at)n,  ber,  s.^ 

(pl.a);(=  steamboat)  3)ampfer, 

ber,  s.i 
body,  !?eib,  ber,  s.^ 
boil,  !od)cn,  to. 
bold,  frift^. 


bond,  S3anb,  ba«,  s.^ 

book,  33u(^,  ba«;  s.^;  —  case,  S3il= 

d^erfc^ranf,  ber,  s.^  (pi.  a);  — 

store,  ^urf)l)anb(ung,  bic,  w.;  — 

trade,  53uc^WbeI,bcr,8.  (nopZ.) 
border,  9lanb,  ber,  s.^ 
bore,  qualcn,  to. 
born,  geborcn. 
bosom,  —  friend,  ^crgen^freunb, 

ber,  S.2 
both,  beibe;  both  .  .  .  and,  fotnol^I 

. . .  al«  (awttf). 
box,  Soften,  ber,  s.^ 
boy,  ^nabe,  bci*,  to.,  3unge,  ber,  to., 

58ube,  ber,  to.;  — s'  school,  Stna* 

benfd^ule,  bie,  w. 

branch,  B^^^ifl/  ^^^^  «*'^ 

brave,  tapfcr. 

bread,  iBrot,  ba«,  n.^ 

breadth,  ^reitc,  bie,  to. 

break,  bred)en  «.;   —  loose,  to9^ 

brecfteu  (intr.  aux.  jein). 
breakfast,  griltjftiicf;  ba«,  s.2 
breathe,  atmen,  tv. 
breeding,  „Siid)t,  bie  (no  pi.) 
breeze,  !?uft,  bie,  s.^  (pi.  H). 
bridge,  53rii(!e,  bie,  tv. 
bright,  ^etl,  tlar. 
bring,  bring  en,  to.  irr.  (§  330);  — 

up  ?hither),  ^eranffiiljren,  to.;  — 

up  (educate),  crgie^n,  s. 
broad,  bveit. 

brook,  S3od),  ber,  s.^(pl.  a). 
brother,  53rnber,  ber,  s.^  (pi.  i\). 
brown,  braun. 
build,  haiun,  tv. 
building,  (act  of  — )  '^an,  ber,  s.^ 

(§  276,  2,  a);   (structure)  @e= 

bcinbe,  ba«,  s.^ 
burn,  brennen,  tv.  irr.  (§  330);  — 

down,  nieberbrennen. 
burst,  lo^brec^en,  s.    (intr.  aux. 

fein). 
bush,  5Bufd),  ber,  s.^  (pi  ii). 
bushes,  (thicket)  ©ebiifd),  ba^,  s/^ 
busied,  befc^dftigt. 
business,  ®efd)aft,  ha9,  s.^  on  — 

of  state,  in  @taat«gej(^dften, 
busy,  befd)aftigt. 
but,  aber,  tonbern(§  379,  1),  bod^; 

(=  only)  nuv. 
butter,  Gutter,  bie  (no  pi) 
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buy,  taufcn,  w, 

by,  an  (dat);  bei  (dat);  with  the 
passive^  tjon  (dat);  =  by  means 
of,  burd)  (ace);  —  the  window, 
am  f^enfter;  by  the  train,  mlt 
bent  3"flc;  ^y  '^ili  "lit  ber  ©ifen* 
ba^n;  by  a  messenger,  burc^  cinen 
SBotcn. 

C 

call,  (summon)  rufcn,  s.;  —  on, 
rufen;  —  away,  abrufen;  (cry) 
fc^rcicn,  s.;  (name)  nennen,  w. 
irr.  (§  830);  be  called  (named), 
l^eigen,  a. 

call,  (=  visit)  ©efud^,  bcr,  s.^ 

calm,  gefagt,  ppl  adj.;  rn^ig. 

can,  tonnen  (§§  189-191). 

candid,  aufrtd)tig. 

candidate,  ^anbtbat,  ber,  w. 

cane,  @to(f,  ber,  s.2  (pi.  o). 

capable,  fd^ig  (of  =  gu). 

capital  (-city),  ^^^wptftabt,  bie,  s.^ 
pL  a). 

capital,  (principal)  Capital,  ba^, 
a. 2  (pi.  also  -len). 

capital,  (tdj.  treffltd). 

captain  (of  a  ship),  ^apitan,  ber,  s.2 

card,  Ifarte,  bie,  lo. 

care,  S3eforgni«,  bie,  s.^,  @orge, 
bie,  10. ;  take  — ,  forgen,  w. 

care,  to  —  about,  fid)  fiimmorn, 
10.  uni  (ace.) 

careful,  forgfciltig. 

careful,  to  be  — ,  fici^  ^iiten,  ?o. 

carefully,  forgfaltig;  (exactly)  ge= 
nan. 

carriage,  SSagen,  ber,  s.^ 

carry,  tragen,  s.;  —  on  (a  conver- 
sation, a  war,)  fiil)ren;  (=  em- 
ploy), tretben,  s. 

case,  J^att,  htx,s.^  (pi.  a);  (=suit) 
ber  "13roge6,  s.^ 

cast,  ttjerfen,  s. 

castle,  ©ci^log,  ba«,s.8  (pi  -offer); 
53urg,  bie,  lo. 

cathedral,  2)oni,  ber,  s.^ ;  ^atl)e= 
bralc,  bie,  w. ;  —  cimrch,  ^at^e- 
bralfirci^c,  bie,  to. 

cause,  (reason)  @runb,  ber,  s.^  (pi 
il);  (agency)  llrfad)e,  bie,  to. ; 
(affair)  (Ba6:}e,  bie,  to. 


cause,  V.  laffen,  s. ;  uerurfat^en,  w. 
cease,  anf^oren,  vj. 
celebrate,  feiern,  tjo. 
cent,  Sent,  ber,  s.  (pi.  -^). 
central,  central ;  —  station,  (5en= 

tratba^nl)of,  ber,  s.2  (pi.  o). 
century,  3a^rt)nnbert,  ba«,  s.2 
certain,  gettiife ;  to  know  for  — , 

gettJiB  {or  fitter)  miffen, 
chain,  ^ette,  bie,  vj. 
chair,  ©tul^t,  ber,  s.^  (pi.  ii)» 
change,  intr.  fic^  Deranbern. 
character,  S^arafter,  ber,  s.^  (pi. 

-tere). 
charge,  take  —  of,  fi(^  anne^men, 

s.  (gen.) 
charge  (of  a  weapon),  @d)u6,  ber, 

8.2  (pi.  il). 

Charles,  l^arL 

charm,  9iei;^,  ber,  s.2  [adj. 

charming,  reijenb,  begaubernb,i)pi. 

chat,  p(aubei'n. 

cheap,  biUig. 

cheerful,  ^eiter, 

cherish,  ^egen,  to. 

chief,  in  compounds,  §au|)t- ;  — 

reason,  §an|)tgrnnb,  ber,  8.2  (pi. 

ix) ;  —study,  §auptftubium,  ba«, 

mx.  (pi.  -ien). 
chiefly,  l)aupttad)li(^. 
child,  tinb,  ba«,  s.»;    little  — , 

tinbd)en,    ha^,    s.i    (pi.    also 

^inberd)en). 
childhood,  ltinbl)eit,  bie,  to. 
choice,  3Ba^I,  bie,  to. 
choir,  S^or,  ba«,  s.2  (pi.  0). 
choose,  tual)Ien,  to. 
Christian,  4^rift,  ber,  to. 
Christmas,  Sl^el^naci^ten,  bie,  pi.  ; 

—  gift,  Seil)nad)t«gefd)ent,  ba«, 
church,  ^'ird)e,  bie,  to.  [s.2 
citizen,  ^iirger,  ber,  .s.^ 

city,  <8tabt,  bie,  s.^ (pi.  a);  on  — 
business,  in  (Stabt«jgefd^dften;  — 
clock,  @tabtnl)r,  bie,  to.;  — elec- 
tion, @tabtn)al)l,  bie,  to. ;  —  hall, 
(£tabtl)au«,  tiOL^,  8.8  ;  —  library, 
^tabtbibliotV^  bi^  «^- ;  —  park, 
©tabtparf,  ber,  8.2  ( pi.  also  — «); 

—  school,  (^tabtfd)n(e,  bie,  to. ; 

—  theater,    @tabtt^eater,    ba«, 
8.1 ;  little  — ,  ©tdbtc^en,  bas,  s.i 
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claim,  they  —  to  have  seen. .  . , 

man  njiU . . .  gefe^en  ^aben. 
class,  ^(affe,  bie,  lo. 
clear,  !(ar  ;  make  — ,  erftaren,  w.; 

(evident)  offeubar ;  (bright)  ^cU. 
clearly,  offenbar. 
clever,  f(ng. 

cleverness,  ^lugl^eit,  ble,  to. 
climate,  Jl'UniQ,  baS,  s.  (pi.  -ta  or 

-te). 
climb  (intrans.)  flimmen,  s.  (a?fx. 

fein),    ftctgen,   s.    (aux.    fein) ; 

(trans.)  befteigen,  a. 
cloak,  4)fantfl,  hex,  s^  (pi.  ix). 
clock,  \\\jt,  hie,  to. ;  city  — ,  @tabt= 

ul)r. 
close,  @d)tn6,  ber,  s.'^  (pi.  -ilffe). 
close,  adj.  bidjt,  nabe  (near) ;  — 

by,  neben,  prep.  (dat. ) 
close,  V.  fd)liejicn,  a.;  —  up,  ah^ 

fc^liegen,  s. 
cloth,  Xnd),  ba«,  .s.2. »  (XU)ex  in 

compounds  ;  cf .  §  27(J,  a). 
clothes,  ^ileibcr,  ble,  p^ 
clothing,  ,Hleibung,  bie,  to.;  article 

of  — ,  Afleibungeftiirf,  ba«i,  s.^ 
cloud,  !il^oIfe,  bie,  to. 
coach,  if utfc^e,  ble,  tv. 
coat,  ^ocf,  ber,  8.'^2>^-  o). 
cobbler,  @d)ufter,  ber,  s.^ 
coffee,  M'affee,  ber,  s.  (no  ;>;.) 
coincide,  ftimmen,  to. 
cold,  a((/.  fait. 
cold^  (weatiier)  ,^altf,  t>\c  (no  pl.)\ 

(sickness)  grfdltung,  bie,  to.;  to 

take  — ,  fid)  erfdtte n,  to. 
collection,  (Sammlung,  bie,  to. 
color,  J^orbe,  bie,  to. 
come,  founneu,  s.  (aux.  fein); — by, 

fomuieu  ju;  —  before,  treten  uor 

(ace);  —  betvsreen,  treten  iw^u 

\&\t\\  (acc.)\    —  toward,  —  to 

meet,   entgegenfommen;    come- 

to-be,  tuerbeu. 
comedy,  !?nft|piel,  ba«,  s.2 
comfort,  trbften,  to. 
comfortable,  bequem. 
coming,  adj.  fiinftig. 
command,  befeljlen,  s.  (rfai.)gebie= 

ten,  s.  (dat.) 
commander-in-chief,  gelb()err,  ber, 

to.  (§  94,  1). 


commerce,  §anbe(,  ber,  s.  (no  pi.) 
commit,  bege^en,  s.  irr.  (§  185). 
committee,  ^luSfd^ng,  ber,  s.^  (pi. 

-ftffe). 
common,  gemein. 
companion,  jtamerab,  ber,  to. 
company,  ©efeflfdjaft,  bie,  to. 
compare,  uergleid)en,  s. 
compel,  gunngen,  s.;  be  compelled, 

mflffen(§§  189-191). 
complete,  t^oUenben,  lo. 
complete,  adj.  uoUfonnnen. 
completely,  uoUenb^. 
composed,  gefagt,  ppl.  adj. 
composer,  ^omponift,  ber,  to, 
composition,  3luffa^,  ber,  s.2  (pi. 

a). 
comprehend,  begreifen,  s. 
comprehensible )  begreiflici^. 
comprehension,  ^erftdnbni^,  bad, 

comrade,  ^anterab,  ber,  to. 
conceal,  t^erbergen,  s. 
conception,  33egriff,  ber,  s.^ 
concern,  ®orge,  bie,  tv.,  Unrnl^e,  bie 

10. 

concern,  v.  betreffen,  s. ;  so  far  as 

I  am  — ed,  uia«  mid)  betrifft; 

(=  trouble)  fiiunnern,  to. 
concerned,  in  @orge  ;  not  — ,  ol^nc 

(^orge ;  be  — ,  care  about,  fid^ 

tiimmern  nm  (ace.) 
concerning,  (about)  iiber  (ace); 

(=  in  reference  to)  in  betreff, 

tvith  gen. 
concert,  ^on.^ert,  ba«,  s.2  ;  —  hall, 

iton^ertfaat,  ber,  8.^(pl.  -fdle). 
conclude,  fd)lie6en,  s. 
condition,  (terms)  53ebingnng,  bie, 

to. 
condition,  (state)  3»pcinb,  ber,  s.2 

(pi.  a). 
conduct,  fii^ren,  to. 
conduct,  (behavior)  S^etrogen,  ba«, 

confess,  befennen,  to.  irr.  (§  330) ; 

geMen,  s.  irr.  (§  186). 
confidently,  getrofi. 
conflict,  @treit,  ber,  s.^ 
connection,  3iifa"ini^tt^)0»9/   ^^v, 

,S.2 

conquer,  erobern,  to. 
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consecrate,  eintvei^en,  w, 
consequence,  Solge,  bie,  w, 
consider,  (deem)  fatten  ♦  .  .  fiir 

(§265,  8,  c),  hetxadften  (aU)  w.; 

(reflect, think  over)  iibertegcn,  w. 
considerable,  betrSc^tlid^. 
consist  (of),  bcfte^cn  (au«),  s.  irr. 

(§186);— in,  befte^en  in  (da«. ) 
consumption,  ©d^minbfiici^t,  bie,  w. 
contain,  entqa(ten,  s.;    contains, 

cnt^filt. 
content(ed),  mfriebcn. 
contents,  5nr)a(t;  bcr,  s.2 
continue,  (last)  bauern,  w.;  trans. 

fortfe^en,  w.;  intrans,  (=  keep 

on)  fortfal^reu,  s.  {aux.  l^ahcw), 
contradict,  tt)iberfprecf)en,  s. 
contrary,  ©egcntcK,  ba«,  s.2;  on  the 

— ,  tm  ©cgentcK. 
contrast,  ©egenfafe,  ber,  s.^  (pi.  a). 
control,  able  to  — ,  mac^tlg  {with 

gen.) 
convent,  ^lofler,  ha9,  s.^  {pi  o). 
conversation,  ©efprad^,  ba«,  s.^ 
convince,  ilbcrgcugen,  w, 
cool,  fiibl. 
copy,  aWd^relben,  s. 
cordial,  l^er^Ud^. 
correct,  adj,  rid^tig. 
correct,  v.  uerbeffern,  w. 
cost,  foften,  w. 

cost,  (expense)  ^oflen,  ble,  pi. 
cottage,  $au«d^en,  ba«,  s.^ 
could,  fonute,  fbnntc  (§  191,  2); 

—  have  done,  l^citte  tuii  fonncii 

(§  192  and  1). 
counsel,  ^at,  ber,  s.  {no  pi.  in  this 

sense). 
count,  (reckon)  re(^nen,  w.  (on  = 

auf,  ace);  (enumerate)  gStjIcn, 

w.;    intr.    ( =  be   reckoned  or 

considered),  gelten,  s. 
count,  (title)  ^raf,  bev,  w. 
countenance,  ©efic^f,  ba«,  s.^ 
country,  ?anb,  ba«,  s.2. »  (§276,  a); 

(go)  to  the  — ,  auf  ba«  i'anb;  in 

the  — ,  aiif  bem  2ai\be;  (=  native 

country)    SBater(anb,    ba^,    s. ; 

(region)  ©egenb,  bie,  w. 
countryman,  (=  fellow  — )  ?anb^^ 

maun,  ber,  s.^  ( pi.  -knie,  §  238, 

2,  a). 


couple,  a  — ,  eiu  \>aax;  a  —  of 

times,  cin  paaniml. 
courage,  ^\\t,  ber,  s.  (no  pi.) 
course,  (of  study)  ^urfu^,  ber  {pi. 

^urfu«  or  ^urfe);  ^rei«,  ber,  s.; 

in  the  —  of,  tm  3>crlauf,  ber, 

S.2  {pi  au). 
course,  of  — ,  natiirlld^. 
court.  $of,  ber,  s.^  {pi  o);  —  life, 

§of(cben,  bag,  s.^ 
courtesy,  |)bpirf)!eit,  bie,  w. 
cousin,  maac.  better,  ber,  mx. 
cousin,  fern.  Soufme,  bie,  w. 
cover,  becfen,  w. 
crime,  S^erbrec^en,  bag,  s.^ 
crowd,  3J?enge,  bie,  w. 
crown,  ^roue,  bie,  w. 
crown-prince,  ^ronpriuj,  ber,  w. 
cry,  (call)  fd^reteu,  s.;  (weep)  tvtu 

new,  w. 
cultivate,  bilben,  w. 
cup,  Xaffe,  bie,  10. 
cure,  furleren,  w. 
curiosity,  9fieugierbe,  bie,  w. 
curiosities,  natural — ^^iaturalien, 

bie,  pi 
curious,  neugierig. 
current,  @troni,  ber,  s.^  {pi  5). 
cushion,  ^iffen,  ha^,  s.i 
custom,  @ttte,  bie,  w. 

D 

daily,  tdglic^. 

dame,  %xan,  bie,  w. 

dance,  taiigeH,  w. 

dance,  Xan],  ber,  s.^  {pi  a);  — 

music,  2^aUi5nm[if,  bie,  w. 
danger,  ®efal)r,  bie,  w. 
dangerous,  gefdt)rUrf). 
dark,  buiifel,  pufter. 
dart,  fd)ie|5en,  s. 

daughter,  ^orfiter,  bie,  s.i  {pi  o). 
day,  ^ag,  ber,s.2  .  in  the  daytime, 

am  Xage;  one  —  (=  some  day, 

some  time),  einft. 
dazzle,  btenben,  w. 
dead,   tot;  to  be  a  —  man,   beg 

Xobeg  fein. 
dear,  teuer,  lieb. 

death,  ^ob,  ber,  s.^  (§  238,  1,  b). 
debt,  (^d^ulb,  bie,  w. 
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deceased,  uerflorben,  ppl.  adj. 

deceive,  (mislead)  oerfilt)ren,  w. 

December,  '^^txwhtx,  bcr,  a.^ 

decide,  fiUfd^eiben,  s. 

deed,  %Qiif  hit,  w. 

deep,  tlef ;  —  black,  tlcfjd)ii)arg. 

defend,  t^evteibtgfn,  w. 

definite,  befituimt 

degree,  ©roD,  ber,  s.^ 

delight,  f^reiibe,  bie,  w. 

delight,  to  —  in,  fid)  erg'o^en  (w.) 

on  (dot ) 
demand,  uerlangen,  w.;  forbern,to. 
democrat,  !DeiuofrQt,  ber,  w. 
denote,  be^eidjnen,  to. 
dense,  bi(^t. 
dentist,   3o^narjt,  bfr,  «.2  (pi. 

-orjte). 
depart,  abreifcn,  w.  (attx.  feln). 
departure,  Slufbrud),  ber,  «.2  (pi. 

fl). 
depend,  oblgfingen,  s.  (on  =  k)on, 

dat);  —  upon  (rely),  fic^  oer* 

(affen  («.)  aiif  (ace.) 
depth,  Zie^e,  blc,  w. 
describe,  beft^reiben,  s. 
description,  ^efd)reibung,  bie,  w. 
deserve,  t^erbienen,  to. 
desire,  ?Hft,  bie,  «.« (pi  ft). 
deskj  $ult,  ber  (and  bad)  s.^ 
despise,  t)erQ(^ten,  w. 
destination,  ^id,  bod,  «.> 
determine,  fid)  entfd)(iegen,  s. 
devil,  Xeufel,  ber,  s.^ 
dictionary,  SBbrterbud^,  bad,  a.^ 
die,  ftcrbcn,  «.  (aux.  felu). 
differ,  abnjeic^en,  s. 
difference,  Unterfdjicb,  bcr.  a.^ 
different,  tjerfd^iebcn;  (otherwise) 

anbcrS. 
differently,  anberS. 
difficult,  fti)mlerig,  ft^tticr. 
difficulty,  @(^tt)ierlgfclt,  bie;  (ob- 
stacle)    §inbcnil«,    bad,    s.^; 

(trouble)  aJW^e,  ble,  w. 
dig,  graben,  a. 
diligent,  ftcigig. 
direction,  9lirf)tung,  blc,  w.;  in  the 

—  of,  entgegcn  (dat.) 
directly,  gleic^. 
director,  3)lrc!tor,  ber,  mx. 
disagreeable,  unangene^m. 


disappear,  kjerfd^minben,  a.  {aux. 

lein). 
disappointment,     @nttaufd)ung, 

bie,  10. 
discovery,  ©ntbedfung,  bie,  to. 
discussion,  ^efpred^ung,  bie,  to. 
disease,  ^ranf^eit,  bie,  to. 
disgrace,  <Bdfmadj,  bie  (no  pi.) 
disgraceful,  ft^cinbUd^* 
displease,  migf alien,  a.  (dai.) 
distance,  (remoteness)  gerne,  bie, 

to.;  (stretch)  @tre(fe,  bie,  to. 
distant,  entfemt. 
distasteful,  mibermartig. 
distinct,  bentlid^. 
distinguish,  unterfd^eiben,  a. 
distress,  Sflot,  bie,  a.^  (pi.  o). 
divide,  teiten,  to. 
divided,  be  —  into,  gerfallen  in 

(ace.) 
do  (as  aux.  untranslated,  e.  g.  do 

you  know,  tennen  @ie);  tun,  a. 

irr.  (§  186);  mat^eu,  to.;  to  — 

an  exercise,  eine  Slufgabe  ma* 

dftn;  that  won't  do,  bad  gel^t 

nid^t;  (of  the  health)  fid)  bepn* 

ben,  a.;  how  do  you  do?  tt)ie 

bepnben  @ie  fi(^  ? 
doctor,  !J)oftor,  ber,  mx.;  doctor's 

title,  3)oftortitel,  ber,  a.i 
dog,  $)unb,  ber,  a.^ 
dollar,  2)oUar,  ber,  a.  (pi.  -d);  Xa» 

ler,  ber,  a.i 
door,  2;iir(e),  bie,  to. 
doubt,  B^^fiMr  ber,a.i;  no— ,tuo^t 
dozen,  !S)ut^enb,  bad,  a.^ 
dragon,  '^xadfe,  ber,  w. 
drama,  !£)rania,  bad,  mx. 
dramatic,  bramatiic^. 
draw,  ;;iei)en,  a. 
drawing.  3ei(^nung,  bie,  to. 
dream,  Xraum,  ber,  a.2  (pi.  an). 
dream,  v.  trdumen,  w. 
dress,  ^(eib,  bad,  a.> 
drink,  trinfen,  a.;  (immoderately) 

faufen,  a. 
drive,  (trans.)  treiben,  a.;  —  out, 

tjertreiben;  (intrans.)  fat)ren,  a. 

(aux.  Jein). 
drop,  2;ropfen,  ber,  a.i 
drunken,  betrunfen. 
dry,  adj.  trocfen. 
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dry,  V.  trodnen,  w. 

duel,  S^^etfompf,  hex,  s.^  (pi  a). 

dull,  longmeilig. 

during^ njfi^rcnb  (gen.) 

dust,  <Btanh,  hex,  «.  (no  pi.) 

duty,  ^ptd^t,  ble,  w. 

E 

each,  jcb-  (§  153);  —  other,  p(^, 
un«,  endf  (§  123,  3),  einanber 
(indcl.) 

eager,  begierlg. 

eagle,  ^bler,  ber,  sA 

ear,  O^r,  bag,  wx. 

early,  frii^. 

earn,  Dcrblenen,  w. 

earth,  Qxhi,  hie,  w. 

Easter,  Ofterti,  pi.  only. 

easy,  (cic^t;  —  chair,  Sel^npul^l, 
hex,  8.^  (pi.  i\): 

eat,  cffcn,  s.;  (of  animals,  ©r  con- 
temptuously of  persons)  frc|* 
fen,  8. 

economical^  fporfom. 

economy,  ^parfamteit,  bie,  w. 

edge,  manh,  hex,  s.^ 

edition,  ^u^gobe,  bie,  w. 

educate,  ergie^en,  8, 

effective,  tt)irtung«DolI. 

egg,  SI,  ha9,  «.8 

either,  with  negatives,, au(ij;  nor 
I  — ,  i(^  and)  mdjt ;  either  .  .  . 
or,  entttieber . . .  ober. 

elderly,  dtter» 

election,  9Sa^(,  bie,  w. 

else,  (otherwise)  fonft;  nothing  — , 
nirf)t«  anb(e)reg. 

emergency,  Sftotfall,  bcr,  s.^  (pi. 

S). 
emperor,  ^aifev,  bev,  s.^ 

empire,  "Steidj,  bog,  s.^ 

employ,  jic^  bebienen,   lo.    (loith 

gen.) 
enclose,  Beilegen,  w. 
end,  @4tu6,  ber,  s.^  (pi.  (gt^Iuffc); 

enbf,  bag,  mx. 
endure,  ertrageu,  s. 
enemy,  geinb,  ber,  s.^ 
engaged,  —  to,  tjcrlobt  mit  (dot.) 
English,  englifc^. 
Englishman,  (Sngldnber,  ber,  s.^ 


enjoy,  geniegen,  s.;   to  —  one's 

self,  pc^  amfljieren,  w. 
enjoyment,  35ergnilgen,  bag,  -s.i 
enough,  geniig  (indcl.)\  to  be  — , 

genilgcn,  w. 
enter,  eintreten  (in,  ace);   to  — 

into,  fic^  einlaffen  s.  auf  (ace.) 
entertain,  unter^altcn. 
entcrtaining(ly),  unterl^oltenb. 
entire(ly),  gang. 
environs,  Umgebnng,  bie,  w. 
error,  3rrtum,  ber,  s.^ 
escape,  entge^en,  «.  irr.  (§  185), 

(aux.  \e\\\,  with  dot.) 
especially,  befonberg. 
essay,  2luffa|j,  ber,  s.^  ( pi.  a), 
esteem,  fc^d^en,  to. 
estimate,  angeben,  8. 
eternal,  emig. 

Europe,  europa,  bag  (§  225,  3). 
evade,  umgel)en,  s.  irr.  (§  186). 
even,  eben,  f ogar ;  —  if,  tuenn  au(^, 

sub.  conj. 
evening,  |[benb,  ber,  s.^ ;  this  — , 

^eute  abenb ;  —  paper,  3(benb* 

geitung,  bie,  w. 
ever,  jemalg. 
everlasting,  en)tg» 
every,  jeb-  (§  153) ;  —  other  day, 

aUe  gttiei  Xage. 
everyone  jebermann  (§  153). 
everything,  alleg  (§  140,  2). 
everywhere,  iiberafl, 
evident(ly),  pffenbar. 
evil,  noun,  Ubel,  bag,  8.^ 
evil,  adj.  ilbel,  boje. 
exact,  genau  ;  (=  altogether,  en- 
tirely) gang. 
exactly,  genau,  gerabe. 
exaggerate,  ilbertreiben,  s. 
examination,  @^amen,  bag    (pi. 

-amina). 
examine  (look  at),  Befetieii,  s. 
example,  S3etfpiel,  bag,  s.^ ;  for  — , 

gum  33eltpiel  (abbreviated  g.  33.) 
exceedingly,  augerp. 
excellent,  treffli^. 
except,  V.  augneljmen,  s. 
except,  prep,  auger  (dat.);  —  on, 

auger  an. 
exception,  ^ngna^me,  bie,  w. 
exclusively,  lauter. 
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excursion,  3(u«flug,  hex,  s.^(pl.  il). 
exercise,  (task)  ^ufjjabc,  bie,  w.; 

(practice)  Ubung,  bie,  w. 
exhausted,  erfc^opft. 
expect,  ertuartcn,  w. 
expense,  Soften,  pi.  only. 
expensive,  teiicr. 
experience,  Srfa^ning,  bie^  w. 
explain,  extiixxen,  w.;  aiiSeinanbcr* 

fc^cn,  w. 
explanation,  @rf(dntng^  bie,  w. 
exposition,  'ididftettuug,  hie,  w. 
express,  au«bru(!en,  w. ;  au^fpvc* 

djeu,  s. 
express,  (=  express  train)  ^St^ncU* 

i;ug,  ber,  s.2(/>i.  u). 
expression,  ^2lui>brudf,  bcr,  s.'^  (pi. 

a). 

extent,  Uinfang,  ber,  s/^  (pi.  a). 
exterior,  ciiiger-  (§  290,  2). 
extremely,  aufecrft. 
eye,  5luge,  ba«,  mz. ;  trouble  with 

the  —8,  ^JKugcnlciben,  ba«,  s.^ ; 

disease  of  the  — s,  3(ugcnfraufs 

l^cit,  ble,  w. 

F 

face,  ®cfid)t,  ba«,  s.» 

fact,  Xatfad)e,  bie,  w. ;  in  — ,  in 
ber  %Qi\,  clgeiUlic^. 

fail,  fe^len,  w. ;  —  of,  oerfc^Ien 
(gen.) 

fair,  adj.  \dj'6\u 

fair,  9)ieffe,  bie,  w. 

faith,  ©(aiibe,  bcr,  mx.  (gen.  -n«). 

faithful,  treu. 

faithfully,  treiiUc^. 

fall,  faUeu,  s.  (aux.  fein);  — down, 
l^inuntevfaUeii. 

fall,  (autumn)  §crbft,  ber,  s.^ 

false,  falfc^. 

familiar,  befaniit  (to,  dat.) 

family,  gamitie,  bie,  w. ;  —  festi- 
val, Sonitlieiifeft,  ha^,  s.^;  — 
portait,  J^amilienbitb,  ha^,  s.^ 

famous,  berii^nit. 

far,  weit,  feni ;  so  —  as,  \otveit, 
sub.  conj. ;  —  away,  entfenit. 

fare.  If  oft,  bie,  w.  (no  pi.) 

fashion,  SDloht,  bie,  w.;  it  is  the 
— f  e^  ift  in  ber  3Jiobc. 


fast,  a4j.  ddv,  \6)nt\i,  rafc^ ;  (fixed, 

firm)  feft. 
fate,  @d)t(ffal,  bae,  8.2 
father,  ^ater,  ber,  a.^  (pi.  a). 
father-in-law,  ^(i^tt)iegert)ater,bcr, 

8.1  (pi.  a). 
fatherland,  ^atertanb,  bad,  s.  (no 

pi.) 
fatigue^  ermiiben,  w. 
fault,  <©c^utb,  bie,  w. ;  it  is  his  — , 

er  ifl  fc^ulb  baran  (dat.) 
favor,  ©efaUen,  ber,  wx.  (§279,  2). 
favorable,  giinftig  (to,  dat.) 
favorite,  ?iebting,  ber,  s.^;  — color, 

?iebling8farbe,  bie,  w. 

fear,  5"^^^  ^i^  i^^  P^-) 

fear,  fiirc^ten,  to. 

feather,  5^ber,  bie,  w. 

February,  gebruav,  ber,  8.2 

fee,  §onorar,  ba«,  s.^ 

feel,  f il^Ieii,  w. ; .  (be  sensible  of) 

empfinben,  s.;  to  —  concerned, 

in  @orge  fein;  the  fresh  air  — s 

good,  bie  frifc^e  i?uft  tut  einem 

njo^I. 
feeling,  @efu^t,  bag,  8.a ;  ©emilt, 

ba«,  8.8 ;    have   a    strange  — , 

fettfam   gii  2Rnte  fein  (dat.   of 

pers.) 
fellow,  ^er(,  ber,  s.^;   little  — , 

^ert^en,  ba«,  sA 
fertile,  frud^tbar. 
festival,  gefl,  bae,  8.2 
fetch,  boten,  w. 
fever,  gieber,  bag,  8.1 
few,  tDenige;  a  — ,  ein  paar,  cinige. 
fidelity,  ireue,  bie  (no  pi.) 
field,  gelb,  ba«,  8.8 
fifteen,  fiinf;;ebn. 
fight,  intr.  fed^teii,  s.;  tr.  fampfcn, 

w. 
fill,  (occupy)  befefeen,  w. 
finally,  enbUc^. 
find,  pnben,  s.;  to  —  one's  self,  fld^ 

befinben;  be  found,  fic^  pnben. 
fine,  fc^bn;  (delicate)  fein. 
finger,  ginger,  ber,  8.1 
finish,  Dottenben,  w. 
finished,  (done)  fertig;  (over)  Dor* 

iiber. 
fire,  geuer,  bag,  s.^ 
firm,  feft. 
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flist,  adj:  erft;  adv.  (not  until) 
(tft;  at  — ,  jnecft;  in  the  — 
place,  Hfltn*;  (neitt)  juniiiftfl. 

fit,  paffen,  w.  (dat.) 

fire,  Fiinf. 

fix,  riifiltn,  «i. 

flash,  $li^,  b<t,  s.^ 

flatter,  fdjmeiifieln,  lo.  (dat.) 

flAttering,  fi^mdi^clliaft. 

flee,  —  over,  l)tiiiilMtflifl|eii,  a. 
{aux.  Um). 

flight  (of  stairs),  Srtppt,  bie,  to. 

flow,  flitetn,  s.  (oiw.  ldii,cf.  §  328, 

Sorer,  ^dimc,  bit,  ro. 

Sueiit(l;),  Qrliiiifiit. 

fly,  fliteeii,  «.  (aiiz.  fdii);  ~  away 

(=flee),  ^intllfbcH,s.(a«i.f(iii). 
fog,  iRrt([,  b(r, «-' 
folk,  SSolt,  bQ»,  fl.'l-  mmg,  «oir8^ 

tub,  boe,  ».'■  —lore,  SJolMjagen, 

pi. 
follow,  intr.  falgtn,  w.  (aux.  feln, 

(Ia(.);er.  btfolBCn.  ui. 
following,  folflitib,  ppl.  aiJj. 
folly,  aiorr^fit,  bit,  w. 
fond,  be  —  of,  lieb  ^abtn;  grow 

—  of,  (IfbflctDinntn,  a. 
fool,  9Iorr,  ber,  lo.,-  lor,  b(t,  w- 
ftwt,  giig,  b«,  *.«  (pi.  fl);  on  -, 

lu  Rug;  set  —  upon,  betrfttn,  s. 
football,  SuglwD,  b(t,  S.2  (pi.  ii). 
footpad,  @tcagtnT(iiib(T,  in,  s.' 
for,  prep,  fiic  (a«c.),  ju  (dot.);  (i/' 

time  sinee)  ^tit  (dot.);  time  fww 

Uing  expreiaed  by  ace.  wUlmut 

prep.;  —  example,  ^-  instance, 

jum  Sdlpfd;  to  hnow  —  cer- 

Uin,flmi6(orri(l)«)luiff«i. 
for,  conj.  btnii. 

forbid,  utrbidcii,  s.  (dat.  nfpers.) 
force,  noun,  flrafl,  Bie,  s.^(pi.  0)1 

®c»alt,  w. 
foice,  V,  jnijngtn,  s. 
foreign,  frfmb,ouBlSnbifd);  — land 

w  country,  gcfmbt,  bi(,  w. 
forenoon,  in  the  — ,  oocinltcaoe. 
forest,  5Bnlb,btr,s.';  §olj,  baa,  a.' 
foiget,  Bfrfiffftii,  s. 
forgiTe,  Dftflcbfii,  a.  (dat.  ofpera.) 
fork,  ®Dbfl,  bic,  10. 
form,  @(fta1t,  bi<,  w. 


former,  friit)eT,  norig;  btt  erft<tt, 

)fn«(§  130,1). 
formerly,  fril^ft. 
forsake,  nerlafftn,  a. 
fortanate,  gliidlt^. 
fortunately,  fllUrflti^ctrofifr,  jum 

Qllutf. 
fortune,  ©liitf,  baS,   a.    (no  pi.); 

(property)  JUrtrnflfltn,  baS  s.' 
forty,  pierjig. 
forward,  toiroartB. 
fossil,  Soffil.  bai,  ,nx.  (pi.  -i(ii). 
fonndjition,  @runb,  btr,  s.<  (pf.  ii). 
four.  Dirt. 
fourteen,  bletjc^n. 
franc,  grant,  bet,  mx. 
frank,  ouftiditig. 
Frederick,  Stlebti<4- 
free,  frti;  —  from,  loe  (ace.) 
freedom,  grti^ttt,  bif,  w.;  —  of 

Rpeeeh,  Sfhtfrdljett, 
free-trade,  .^anbtl^frei^ric,  bi«,  w. 
French,  adj.  franjbfi^. 
French  (language),  gronjofifi^. 
frequent,  1)(Iufig. 
fresh,  friti^. 
Friday,  Sreitag,  ber,  ».^ 
friend,  gtemib,  bet,  «." :  Sttimbin, 

bif,  v>.;  —  of  Uie  workingmen 

(people),  ajoltefteunb. 
friendly,  frtiiiibltA. 
friendship,  f^cunbfi^aFt,  bie,  to. 
fro,  to  and  — ,  Silt  mib  ^(t. 
frog,  grofi^,  bet,  ».'  (pi.  6). 
from,  Don  {dot.);  (=  out  of),  ouS 

(dot.) ;  from  it  or  thai,  boDon. 
fruit,  gru*t,  bie,  a.*  (pi.  £1) ;  (col- 

lective)  Obft,  boB,  s.  (no  pi.) 
fulfill,  ecfaaen,  m. 
fuU,  woU. 
fully,  DoUenbB. 
further,  welter. 
furthermore,  ilbrigrns. 
future,  >)iituiift,  bie  (no pi.) 
future,  adj.  fflnfttg. 

G 

gain,  geivinnen,  a. 

gallery^  ©nllttie,  bie,  w. ;  picture 

— ,  SSilbetgaHetie. 
garden,  ^rten,  bet,  a,'  (pi  a). 
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gardener,  ©drtncr,  ber,  sA 

gate,  Zox,  ba«,  s.^ ;  gai-deii  — , 

©artentor. 
gather,  fanimdn,  tjerjammcin,  w. 
gayety,  Apeiterfcit,  bic  (no  pi.) 
general,  aUgcnicin;  in  — ,  ubcr= 

l^aupt. 
generous,  freigebig. 
genius,  (^ente,  bad  ( pi.  -§). 
gentle,  fauft. 

gentleman,  §err,  bcr,  w.  (§  94, 1). 
genuine,  iva^r. 
German,  adj.  beiitfc^. 
German  (language),  3)ciitf(i^,  bad 

2)eut{d)c  (§  21)0, 1). 
Germany,  !i)eutfd^lanb,  bad. 
get,  (obtain)  bcfomineu,  s.;  (fetch) 

l^oten,  w.;  (=  become)  iDcrbeu, 

s.  {aiix.  feiii);  — into  (a  state  or 

condition),  geratcn  in,  s.  (aux. 

ieiu);  where  did  you —  that? 

luo^er  l)abcn  @ic  bad  ? 
get,— up  (ri«e),  auffte^cu,s.  (§186, 

aiLX.  feiu). 
ghost,  (5^cift,  bcr,  s.» ;  ©cfpcuft,  bad, 

girl,  lKdbd)en,  bad,  s.^;  — s'  school, 
3)idbd)cnfd^ute,  ZM)tet\d)nU,  bic, 
w. 

giye,  geben,  s. ;  (present)  f(i^eufcn, 
ly. ;  —  back,  guriitfgebcn  ;  to  — 
one  headaclie,  cincm  ^opfnjcl^ 
niad)en. 

glad,  frol) ;  to  be  — ,  fid)  freucn,  t».; 
I  am  —  to  hear  that,  idj  (|ore  bad 

gladly,  genu  [gcrn. 

glance,  SBtid,  bcr,  s.2 

glass,  (^lad,  bad,  s.^ 

glisten,  gldn^en,  w. 

glitter,  gtdnjeii,  w. 

glorious,  I)errlid). 

glove,  §anbfd)ii^,  bev.  s.2 

go,  ge^eii,  s.  irr.  (§  185,  aux.  feiu); 
(in  any  conveyance)  fa^ren,  s. 
(aux.  )ein);  —  walking,  jpaijieren 
gc^en  ;  —  driving,  fpagieren  faft= 
ren  ;  — against,  cntgegengc^cn; 
—  hito  (enter  upon),  fid)  ein= 
laffen  (anf,  ace);  —  out  (there), 
l)inaudgc^cu  ;  —  over,  j^iniibcr* 
gel)en  ;  I  am  going,  i^  ge^c  ;  it 
is  going  to  rain,  t^  luirb  regncn. 


goal,  3icl,  bad,  s.2 

God,  @ott,  bcr,  5. ;  gods  =  ©otter. 

gold,  @olb,  bad,  8:  (no  pi);  — 

piece,  ©olbfliid,  bad,  s.^ 
golden,  golben. 
good,  gut  J  (well-behaved)  artig  ; 

—  evening,  guten  5lbenb. 
good-bye,  auf  &iebcrfcl^en ! 
good-for-nothing,  !i:augcuid^td,  ber, 

(pi.  -uid)tfe). 
goodness,  @iite,  bie,  w, 
goods,  @ut,  bod,  5.8 
goyemess,  ©audlc^rerln,  bie,  lo. 
goyernor,  35ogt,  l?anbt)ogt,  bcr,  «.* 

(pl.  b). 
gradual,  attmd^(id). 
grammar,  (^rammatt!,  bie,  w. 
grand,  ^errlic^  ;  (=  large)  gro^. 
grandmother,  ©rogmutter,  bic,  «.* 

(pl  «). 
grant,  gcipdl^reu,  w. 
grasp,  faffeu,  w.;  greifen,  s. 
grass,  ^rad,  t>a9,  s.^ 
grateful,  banfbar. 
gratitude,  !Dau!Oar!eit,  bie,  w. 
graye,  fd^njcr. 
gray,  grau ;  turn  — ,  ergrauen,  w. 

(aux.  fein). 
great,  grog. 
Greek,  ©riec^e,  ber,  w. 
Greek  (language),  ©ried^ifd),  ba«. 
Greek,  adj.  gried)i{(4. 
green,  griin. 
greet,  griigen,  w, 

greeting,  ©rug,  ber,  8.2  (pl.  -Uge). 
grief,  @cftmerj,  ber,  mx. 
grieve,  jd^merjen,  w. 
ground,  feoben,  ber  (pl  0);    (= 

reason)  ©runb,  ber,  8.2  (pl  U). 
grow,    tuad^fen,    s.    (aux,    fein) ; 

(=  become)  iDerben,  «.   (aux. 

fein) ;  —  up,  aufttjod^fen,  s.  (atix, 

fein). 
guard,  Sac^e,  bie,  w. 
guard,  be  on  one's  — ,  fic^  ^Uten, 

w.  (against  =  Dor,  dal.) 
guess,  rateii,  s.;  (infer)  fd^Iiegen,  s, 
guest,  ©aft,  ber,  s.^  ( pl  d). 
guide,  ^iiijxtx,  ber,  s.^ 
guilt,  <8'd)utb,  bie,  w. 
guilty,  f^utbig. 
gunpowder,  ©c^iegpubcr,  bod,  «.i 
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gymnasium,  (a  preparatory 
school)  @t)mnafium,  ba9,  mx. 
{pi.  -ten);  — suit  (for  gymnas- 
tic exercises),  !j:uvnamug,  ber, 
«.2  (pL  il). 

H 

habit,  @itte,  bie,  w, 

habitation,  ^ol^uung,  bie,  w. 

haUl  Vil! 

hair,  $aar,  bad,  s,^ 

half,  \)aih;   ^dlfte,  bie,  w.;  the 

first  — ,  bic  crflc  ^alftc;  —  past 

nine,  ^a(b  gel)n;  two  and  a  half, 

gmei  unb  ein  l)alb,  or  brtttel^alb  ; 

one  and  a  half,  anbertl)a(b. 
hall,  @aar,  bcr,  «.2  (p2.  ©file); 

concert  — ,  ^onjcvtfaaU 
ham,  @d)infen,  bcr,  sA 
hammock,  $dugematte,  bie,  id. 
hand,  $anb,  btc,  s.*  (pi.  fi);  right 

at  — ,  glclc^  In  bcr  m^e. 
hand,  v.  reic^en,  w. 
handsome,  fd^bn. 
hang,  intr.  ^angen,  8. 
happen,  gefd^e()6n,  s.  (atix.  fein); 

^(^  gutragen,  s.;  as  it  happened, 

odt?.  phrase,  juffiUlgcrnjelfe. 
happiness,  ^liicf,  bad,  a.  (no  pi) 
happy,  frol),  glitcflic^. 
harbor,  ^afcn,  ber,  «.^  (pi.  a). 
hard,  fci^mer. 
hardly,  taunt,  fci^meilici^. 
harm,  @d^abe,  ber,  mx.  (gen.  -nd, 

pL  @(^fiben);  do  — ,  f(^abcn,  w. 
harsh,  raul). 

Harz  Mts.,  ^arggebirge,  bad,  s.^ 
haste,  @i(e,  bie  (no  pi.) 
hasten,  eilen,  w.;  fidj  beeiten,  r^. 

w. 
hastily,  fliic^tig. 
hat,  ^ut,  ber,  s.2(pi.  fl). 
haye,  (|abcn,  w.  irr.  (§  171);  to  — 

to,  maffcn  (§§  189-191);  to  — 

done,  tnn  laffcn  (§  366,  1,  a). 
he,  cr. 
head,  ^opl  bcr,  s.^  (pi.  5);  ^upt, 

bad,  «.8 
headache,  ^opffd)merj,  bcr,  mx.; 

^opfnjcQ,  bad,  «.  (no  pi) 
health,  ©efunb^eit,  bie,  w, 
healthy,  gefunb. 


hear,  l^oren,  w.;  Derne^mcn,  s. 
heart,  ^erg,  bad,  mx.  (§  97,  2,  a); 

by  — ,  audiuenbig. 
hearth,  $erb,  bcr,  «.'^ 
hearty,  (jerjUd). 
heaven,  ^inimet,  ber,  s.* 
heavy,  \6)\r)tv;  —  rain,  flatter  3le* 

gen» 
heed,  ac^ten,  bea(^ten,  to.  (§  396, 1). 
height,  $5^e,  bie,  w. 
hell,  ^btte,  bie,  w. 
help,  ijetfen,  s.  (dat.);  —  one's  self 

(at  table),  fic^  beblenen  (gen.) 
help,  ^tlfc,  bie,  w. 
helpful,  be^ilflid^  (to  =  dot.) 
henceforth,  fortan. 
her,  ace.  fie;  dat.  i(|r;  pass.  i(|r. 
here,  (|ier;  —  below,  ^leniebcn; 

(=  hither)  ^ler^er. 
hereafter,  fortan. 
herewith,  Ijierniit. 
hero,  $elb,  ber,  w. 
heroine,  $e(bin,  bie,  w. 
hide,  t^erbergen,  s. 
high,  ^oA  (§  109,   1);  —  wind, 

ftarfer  SBinb. 
Highness,  (title)  $ol^eit,  bie,  w. 
hill,  ^ilgel,  ber,  s.^ 
him,  ace.  i^n;  dat.  i^m. 
himself,  emphatic ,  fetbfl;  rq/l.  fic^. 
hinder,  Ijinbern,  DerMnbern,  w. 
hindrance,  ^inbernid,  bad,  a.^ 
hire,  SJiiete,  bie,  w, 
his,  fein. 

historical,  gefd)i(^tUd^,  l^iflorifc^. 
history,  @efd)ld^te,  bie,  w. 
hit,  —  upon,  treffen,  a. 
hither,  l)er,  ^ierl/er. 
hold,  ^alten,  a.;  —  back,  j^nvM* 

^alten. 
hole,  2o6),  bad,  a.^ 
holiday,  geiertag,  ber,  «.*;   — s 

(collective)  gerien,  pi 
holy,  l^eilig. 
home,  ^eimat,  bie,  w.;  adv.  na(i^ 

^aufe;  =  at  home,  t^w  ©aufe. 
home-land,  ^eimat,  bie,  w. 
honest,  rebU^. 
honesty,  9?ebli(|^feit,  bie,  w. 
honor,  @^re,  bie,  w.;  man  of  — , 

S^reninann,  ber,  a.^ 
honor,  v.  el^ren,  Wn 
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honorable,  e^r(id);  (brin<?in^  hon- 
or) el)rcnuoU. 

hope,  ^offnuiifl,  tie,  w. 

hope,  V.  ^offen,  ^o. 

horror,  (Siitjetjen,  ba«,  «.  {no pi.) 

horse,  ''^ferb,  ta^,  s.'^ 

host,  mvt,  ber,  s/^ 

hostile,  feiiib  (to  =  dat.) 

hot,  l)ei6. 

hour,  @tunbe,  bie,  w. 

house,  §au«,  ba^,  s.^;  little  — , 
^au^ti)en,  ba^,  s.i;  at  the  —  of, 
bei  (dat.) 

how,  ttJic;  —  about  ?  luic  t)ei()alt 
e«  fid)  111  it  V 

however,  iiibeffen,  jebod). 

howl,  ^euleu,  w. 

human,  menfc^Ud);  —  life,  9)?en» 
fd)enlfben,  ba«,  .s.i 

human  being,  ^tew^d),  bev,  to. 

hundred,  ^uiibert;  a  —  times,  \)\uu 
bertnml. 

hungry,  l)Uiiflrifl. 

hunter,  ^fifler,  bev,  s.^ 

hurry,  etlcii,  w.;  fid)  beeilen,  r^.  w. 

husband,  yjiann,  ber,  s.^ 


I,  id^. 

idea,  ®ebaiife,  bor,  mx.  (gen.  -n^); 

33eflviff,  ber,  s.'^ 
idle,  (lazy)  faul;  (inactive)  miigifl. 
idleness,  ^aul^eit,  bte,  to. 
if,  iDeiiii,  sub.  conj.;  {=  whether) 

ob,  suh.  conj.;  as  — ,  aU  oh,  aU 

mmx  (§  359,  3). 
ignite,  au^unben,  to. 
ill,  front;  (=  evil)  bbfe. 
illness,  ^tantl)cit,  bie,  w. 
imagine,  tr.  bcnteii,  w.  irr.  (§  330). 
immense,  !oIoffa(. 
immortal,  uuftevbUd). 
impart,  mittcileit,  w. 
impatience,  Un^^ebittb,  bte. 
impatient,  iingebulbig. 
imperial,  faiferUd^. 
import,  (meaning)  Snl^alt,  ber,  s. 

(no  pi.) 
importance,  Sic^tigfeit,  bie,  w. 
important,  tDid)tig. 
impossible,  iinmoglid). 


impression,  ©inbrucf,  ber,  s.^  ( pi. 

M). 

improve,  beffcrn,  w. 

in,   in  (dat.   and   ace.))   —  the 

country,  auf  bcm  !?anbc;  —  the 

evening,  am  5lbcnb;  —  order  to, 

um  ;5U,  with  inf.;  —  it,  barin; 

—  there,  briuncn;  —  view  of, 

bei,  nac^  (dat.)\  —  other  words, 

mtt  anbcrn  SBorteu. 
incapable,  unfS^ig  (of  ^  gen.   or 

IVi  with  dat.) 
inclined,  geiteigt,  pple. 
increase,  3ufd)u6,  ber,  s.^  (pi.  u). 
indebted,  fd^utbig,  (to  =  dat.) 
indeed,  in  ber  Xat,  aUerbing«,  gmar; 

yes  — ,  \a  iDO^t,  or  jatDO^l 
indisposed,  iintvol)!. 
indistinct(ly),  unbeutlic^. 
industrious,  ^eigig. 
industry,  gleig,  ber,  a.  (no  pi.) 
infer,  fd)iiefien,  «. 

influence,  (Sinflufi,  ber,  s.^  ( pi.  u). 
inform,  —  of,  mitteilen. 
information,  ^erid^t,  ber,  s.^ 
inhabit,  bemot)nen,  w. 
inhabitant,  ^etvo^ner,  ber,  s.^ 
injury,  @d)abe,  ber,  mx.  {pi.  @ci^a= 

ben). 
injustice,  Unred^l,  ha9,  s.^ 
ink,  2^inte,  bie,  w. 
inn,  @aft^an«,  Slrt«(|aue,  ba«,  «.» 
innkeeper,  3Birt,  ber,  s.^ 
innocence,  Unfc^ulb,  bie  {no pi.) 
inside,  brinnen. 
insight,  Stnftc^t,  bie,  w. 
insignificant,  unbebeutenb. 
inspect,  burc^mufteru,  w. 
instance,  SBeifpiel,  ba«,  s.^;  for  — , 

jnm  33eifpie(. 
instantly,  augenbUcfd. 
instead  of,  anftatt  (gen.) 
instruct,  unterrid^ten.  [pi.) 

instruction,  Unterrid^t,  ber,  a.  (no 
instructive,  lel^rreid^. 
intelligence,  ®eifl,  ber,  s.^;  ^er* 

ftanb,  ber,  s.  (no  pi.) 
intend,  (trans.  =  destine)  beflim^ 

men,  w.;  (purpose)  uor^aben,  w. 

irr.  (§  171),  planen,  w.;  {intrans. 

=  purpose)    gebenfen,  w.  irr, 

(§  330). 
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interest,  3ntcreffc,  bae,  mx.;  ob- 
ject, of  — ,  @c(|enett)ttrbigfelt, 
ble,  w. 

interest,  v.  intcrcffiercii  w.;  — 
one's  self  in,  fid^  annct)mcn,  s. 

interesting,  intereffant       [(gen.) 

interrupt,  unterbred)en,  s. 

intimate,  na^er. 

into,  in  (ace.) 

intolerable,  unertrdgtic^. 

invent,  cvfiuben,  «.;  —  falsely,  ev= 
liigcn,  s. 

invention,  ©rfinbimg,  bit,  w. 

investigate,  untfrfuc^en,  w. 

invitation,  (Sinlabung,  bie,  w. 

invite,  etnlabeit/  s. 

involve,  gcltcn,  s. 

iron,  ©ifcn,  ha9,  sA 

is,  ift;  is  going,  gc^t  (cf.  p.  37,  n. 
3);  heis  going  to  make,  ex  maAjt 
(cf.  p.  64,  n.  4). 

island,  3nfel,  bie,  w. 

it,  c8;  translate  by  forms  of  tx  or 
fic  when  referring  to  masc.  or 
fem.  noun(§  122,  1). 

Italian,  adj-  itadenifc^. 


January,  3anuar,  bcr,  s.2 
jest,  @pa6,  bcr,  s.^  ( pi  a). 
jesting,  ©d^erjr  bcr,  s.^ 
joke,  @pa6,  bcr,  s.^  (pi.  a). 
jolly,  lufttg. 

journey,  9?cifc,  ga^rt,  bic,  w. 
joy,  grcubc,  bic,  w. 
judge,  V.  urtcUcn,  w. 
July,  ^iiU,  bcr,  s.  (no  pi.) 
jump,  fpringcn,  s.  (avx.  jein). 
June,  iuni,  bcr,  s.  (no  pi.) 
just,  ode.  (=  only)  nur,  cinmal; 
(=  exactly)  gcrabc;  —  ask,  fra= 
gen  @ic  nur;  of  time,  cbcn;  — 
now,  cbcii  jc^t,  foebcn;  just  as 
...  as,  cbcnfo  . . .  aU, 

K 

keep,  (=  retain)  bcljaltcn,  «.;  to 
—  awake,  \vaq  blcibcn,  s.  (aux. 
fciii);  —  one's  word,  SBort  ftat* 
ten,  «.;  keep  (doing),  immcrfort 
(tun). 


key,  ©c^dlffcl,  bcr,  s.^ 

kill,  tbtcn,  w.;  umbrtngcn,  w.  irr. 

(§  330);  crfc^Iagen,  s. 
kind,  2(rt,  bic,  w.;  what  —  of, 

\m9  far  (§  146). 
kind,  freunbUci^. 
kindness,  @iitc,  bic,  w. 
king,  ^ontg,  bcr,  s.2 
kitchen,  ^ii6)t,  bic,  w. 
knee,  ^nic,  ba«,  s.^ 
knife,  9}lcffcv,  ba«,  s.^ 
knight,  flitter,  bcr,  s.^ 
knew,  I  — ,  he  — ,  i6),  ex  Wufetc. 
knock,  ftopfcn. 
know,  =  to  be  acquainted  with, 

fcnncn,  w.  irr.  (§  330);  in  other 

cases,  iwiffen,  irr.  (§  190). 
knowledge,    ^cnntuis,    bic,   «.2; 

SSiffcn,  ba«,  s.  (nopL);  to  my  — , 

mcincS  2Biffcn«. 
known,  bcfannt;  it  is  — ,  man 

tDcig;  as  is  well  — ,  bcfanntcr= 

magcn. 


labor,  3(rbcit,  bic,  w. 

lack,  be  — ing,  fc(|lcn,  w.  (impers. 

with  dat);  (=  do  without)  cnt= 

be^rcn,  w.  (gen.) 
lack,  ajiangcl,  bcr,  s.i  (pi.  a). 
lady,  2)anic,  grau,  bic,  w.;  young 

— ,  ^raulcin,  ba«,  sA 
lake,  ^ee,  bcr,  mx. 
land,  l?anb,  ba8,  s.  2.8  (p.  49^  n. 

7). 

landlady,  ^irtin,  bic,  w. 

landlord,  Sffiirt,  bcr,  s.2 

language,  ©pratftc,  bic,  w.;  —  les- 
son, ©prac^ftmibc,  bic,  w.;  — 
study,  <Sprad)ftubium,  ba«,  mx.; 
—  of  flowers,  SB(umcn(pra(fte, 
bic,  w. 

large,  grog  (§114,  3). 

last,  tc^t,  Dorig;  the  —  days,  bic 
Ui^ten  %aQt;  —  year,  oorige^ 
3a^r;  —  evening,  gcftcrn  abcnb; 
at  — ,  cnbUd). 

last,  (continue)  baucrn,  w.;  (exist) 
bcftc^cn,  s.  irr.  (§  186). 

late,  fpat;  at  the  latest,  fpatcftcn«; 
of  — ,  in  bcr  (c^tcn  ^tit;  latest 
news,  ncucftc  ^ad^xidjttn. 
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lately,  fiirglic^,  neulic^. 

Latin,  lifatein,  t>a^,  8. 

Latin,  adj,  lateinifd). 

latter,  hex   le(jtcrc,  bicfcr   (§  130, 

1). 
laugh,  lac^eu,  w. 

law,  ®cfc^,  ba<<,  s.^ 

lawyer,  2lbuotat,  bcr,  w. 

lay,  Icgcii,  w, 

laziness,  ^aul^eit,  bie,  w. 

lazy,  faul. 

lead,  fii^ren,  w. 

lead-pencil,  Sleiflift,  bcr,  s.^ 

leaf,  ^latt,  ba«,  s.s 

league,  Suub,  ber,  s.^  (;)i.  il). 

learn,  (crncn,  i<^.;  ( =  ascertain) 

crfa^rcu,  «. 
learned,  getelivt,  pp^.  adj. 
least,  am  lueniofteit ;  at  — ,  menig^ 

fteit^,  minbefteni$. 
leaye,  tjcrlaffcn,  a.;  —  for,  abvcifen 

nail,  w.  (aux.  jcin). 
left,  —  hand,  Unf ;  (=  remaining) 

iibrig. 
legend,  @age^  bie,  w. 
lend,  (el^cii,  ».;  —  a  hand,   btc 

^aiibc  rclc^cu,  w. 
length,  !?(inge,  bte,  i^. 
lesson.  I^ettion,  bie,  w. 
let,  laffcn,  «.;  often  translated  by 

8ubj.;  —  him  have,  tx  ^abc ;  — 

us  go,  gc^cii  tinr. 
letter,  ^ricf,  ber,  s.^ ;  — carrier, 

Sricftrager,  bcr,  s.^ 
liberal,  freigebig. 
liberty,  Rvciljeit,  bic,  w. 
library,  ^ibUot^ef,  bic,  w. 
lie  (be  situated),  licgen,  s. 
lie  (speak  falsely),  liigcn,  «. 
life,  Men,  ba«,  «.^ ;  city  — ,  (5tabt= 

XthtW]    live   a    — ,    ciii    2t\it\\ 

fii^ren. 
lift,  l^cben,  s. 
light,  I?i(^t,    bae,  8.8 ;    northern 

— s,  5RorbIid^t. 
light,  adj.  (easy,  not  heavy)  (cid)t; 

(not  dark)  ^ell ;    make  —  of, 

tpottcn  {gen.) 
light,  V.  an;iunbcn,  anfletfen,  w. 
lightning,  33U^,  bcr,  s.2 
like,  adj.  gici(| ;  the  — ,  bcrg(ci= 

6)txi ;  ode.  tt)ic. 


like,  V.  gem  ^abeii,  Ueb  ^aben,  ti;. 
irr.;  mbgcii  (§§  189,  191,  3) ;  I 
should —company,  id)  ^attc  gem 
@efeU(c^aft;  to  —  to  do,  gem 
tuii;  to  —  best,  am  liebften 
^abeu. 

likewise,  gteici^fattd. 

limit,  eiii{d)ranfeu,  w. 

linden  (tree),  Iginbe,  bie,  w. 

line,  Beile,  bie,  w. 

literature,  l?iteratur,  bie,  w. 

little,  often  to  he  translated  by  a 
diminutive  in  6)t\\  or  Iciu ;  (of 
size)  fleiii ;  (of  quantity)  njenig; 
a  — ,  eiii  tuenig,  eiii  bigd^en  ;  the 

—  ones,  bie  ^teinen. 

liye,  (eben,  w.;  (=  dwell,  reside) 
iDol^ueu,  w. 

lively,  (ebljaft. 

location,  !(!age,  bte,  w. 

lock,  Derfc^Uegen,  s. 

loftyi  ^o(^. 

London,  !i!onbon ;  adj.  l^onboner 
(§  1(M),  2) ;  — weather,  ?onboner 
!5a3etter. 

long,  adj.  (ang  ;  as  adv.  (ang(eX 

long,  V.  fid)  fe^nen,  w.  (for  =  naq, 
dot.) 

longer,  no  — ,  nit^t  me()r. 

look,  —  for,  fud^cu,  w.;  —  at,  be* 
fe^en,  «.,  betrad)ten,  w.;  —  for- 
ward to,  entgegenfe^eu,  s.  (dat.); 

—  on,  ((^auen,  w,;  —  into, 
fc^aueti  in  (ace);  =  seem,  ap- 
pear, au^febeii,  s. 

look  (=  glance),  SBUtf,  ber,  s.^ 

Lord,  §err,  ber,  w. 

lose,  oerliereii,  a.;  —  one's  way, 

fid^  Derirren,  w. 
lost,  Derloren,  ppl  adj.;  to  be  — , 

get  — ,  Derioreu  geben. 
lot,  fall  to  the  —  of,  gu  tcit  luers 

ben  (dat.  of  per  a.) 
Louis,  i^ubmtg* 
lounge,  @ofa,  \>(x^,  s.  ( pi.  -«). 
love,  Ueben,  w. 
love,  l?iebe,  bie,  w.;  in  —  with, 

Derliebt  in  (ace);  —  scene,  l?ic* 

be^fcene,  bie,  w. 
lovely,  (beautiful)  fc^on;  (amiable) 

Uebtid^,  liebeu^iDurbig. 
low,  niebrig;  (of  the  voice)  (eife. 
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lower,  ddj.  unter. 
luck.  (^Iflcf,  \iCL9,  8.  (no  pi.) 
luckily,  mm  (BIM,  QiiidMextoti\e. 
lucky,  0lfl(f(ic^. 

M 

mad,  toU. 

mAdam,  ^^{abame  (Fr.\  gndbige 
grau. 

maid.  — servant,  Tla^b,  hit,  ».* 
ipL  &). 

mail,  'j^oft,  bie,  w. 

main,  (in  comiK)undH)  $aupt-; 
Main  Street,  ^uptftrage,  bie,  w. 

majesty,  ^{ajeftcit,  bie,  w. 

majority,  2)te^rl)eit,  bie,  w. 

make,  mac^en;  to  —  the  aeciuaint- 
ancx)  of,  fenneu  lernen,  w. 

man.  Tlaim,  ber,  «.';  (  -  human 
being)  aWenfiA,  ber,  w.;  nian-of- 
thc-honwj,  SSirt,  ber,  «.'-*;  .t)an«- 
^err,  ber,  lo.;  man  teacher,  i'e^* 
rer,  ber,  «.^ 

mankind,  ^iJ^enfdien,  bie,  t&.  pi 

man-of-war,  ^riegefc^iff,  ba<),  «.^ 

manifold,  mannigfaltig. 

manner,  Seife,  bte,  w, 

many,  t)ie(e,  ntan(6e;  —  a,  mand\ 
{§  167;. 

mark,  Tlavt,  bie,  t(^. 

marriage,  ^eirat,  bie,  w. 

manrellous,  tvunberbar. 

mass,  ^Mtn^t,  bie,  w. 

master,  ^^eifter,  ber,  s.^ ;  .t)err, 
ber,  w;.  (§«4,  Ij;  —work,  iUiei* 
ftermerf,  bae,  h.'^ 

mathematics,  ItU^at^ematif,  bie. 

matter,  ®ache,  bie,  w.;  of  buHi- 
ncHB,  (^efqdft«fa(fte ;  Hniall  — , 
^(einlflfeit,  bie,  v).;  in  the  —  of, 
in  betreff,  with  yen.;  it  iH  a  — 
of,  e0  gilt  (from  flf (ten) ;  wliat 
is  the  —with  her  ?  toa9  ift  it)rV 
mae  fe^lt  i^r?  no  — ,  flleif^Diel. 

may,  miiflen,  bttrfen  (§§  18«-1»1). 

May,  ajiai,  ber, «.« 

me,  o^r.  mic^:  dai.  mir. 

meal,  ^J^a^fjjeit,  bie,  v). 

mean,  meinen,  t/^.;  bebenten,  w.;  I 
— ,  i(^  meine;  the  word  — s,  bad 
SBort  bebeutet. 


means,  by  no  — ,  feineewegd. 
meanwhile,  iubeffen. 
meat,  T^UM,  ha9,  s.  (no  pi.) 
medicine.  (arugH^  ^Irgnei,  bte,  w.; 

(the  science)  ilfiebiUn,  bie,  w. 
meet,  •  treffen,  «.;    Degeguen,   w. 

(aux.  feln,  cf.  §  828,  1,  d,  dot.) 
meeting,  ^erfammtung,  bie,  w. 
mention,  gebetifen,  w.  (yen.) 
merchant,    ^aufmann,    ber,    n.^ 

(§  288,  2,  a). 
mere(ly),  biog. 
messenger,  i^ote,  ber,  w. 
method,  ^{ett)obe,  bie,  w. 
middle,  ntittel  (§  108,  2);  of  — 

age,  mittteren  ^ttev«. 
Middle  Ages,  ^iiattetalter,  bad  (no 

pi.) 
mighty,  rndd^tig. 
mild,  mitb. 
mile,  aUieite,  bie,  w. 
milk,  ajatd),  bie  (no  pi.) 
mind,  (^init,  ber,  h.'^ 
mindful,  geben!  (of  =  yen. ) 
mineral,  iDlinexai,  t>M,  mx.  (pi. 

-len). 
minute,  ^JU^Muute,  bie,  w. 
mirror,  6piege(,  ber,  «.^ 
miserable,  elenb. 
misfortune,  Uugtiicf,  \>M  (no  pi.) 
missing,    fe(|lenb;   be  — ,  fe^len, 

w. 
mist,  y^ebet,  ber,  8.i 
mistake,  J^e^ter,  ber,  «.M  3rrtum, 

ber,  H.^ 
mistaken,  be  — ,  fid)  Irreii,  w. 
modern,  comp.  of  neu. 
moment,  ^ugenblicf,  ber,  s.' 
Monday,  ^JU^ontag,  ber,  8.^ 
money,  (^elb,  bad,  h.^ 
monk,  ^<5nc^,  ber,  h.'^ 
monkey,  3Jffe,  ber,  v). 
month,  aJionat,  ber,  ».* 
monthly    (i)eri(xlical),    Tlomi^^ 

ft^rift,  bie,  w. 
monument,  ^enfmal,  bad,  s.^' ' 
mood,  (^timnuuig,  bie,  to. 
moon,  aJionb,  ber,  «.* 
moonlight,  ^JJ{onb[eu]f({|eiti,  ber,  s. 

( rui  p^ ) 
moonlight,  (ulj.  monb^ett. 
moral,  fittlic^,  ntorali{d|. 
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more,  comp.  (§§111-114);  nte^r 
(§  158) ;  the  — ,  the,  je  mc(|r, 
befto;  with  numerals,  \\o6)'y  one 
more  book,  nod)  cin  ^Jbn6)» 

moreover,  ubrigenS. 

morning,  9Jiorgcn,  ber,  a.*;  — 
light,  iWoraenl^t,  t>a^, «.»;  good 
— ,  jjuteu  9)iovgcn;  this— ,^eutc 
moigcn;  to-morrow  — ,  morflcn 
frul);  —  breeze,  SD^orflenluft,  bie, 
8.2  ipL  a). 

morrow,  to-morrow,  morgcn,  adv. 
day  after  — ,  ilberinorgen. 

most,  superl.  (§§  111-114) ;  a  — 
interesting  city,  eine  ^ot^ft  (or 
dugerft)  Intereffantc  @tabt ;  at 
the  — ,  ^od)fteutf. 

mostly,  mciftenS. 

mother,  aJhitter,  bie,  hA  {pi.  U). 

motion,  ^etDegiiug,  bif,  w. 

mount,  fteigen,  «.  {aux.  fein). 

mountain,  ©erg,  bcr,  s.^;  *■  moun- 
tains' =  mountain-range,  or 
mountain-country,  ©eblrge,  ba«, 

mouth,  SWunb,  ber,  s.^-*  [s.i 

much,  \)'\et 

multitude,  iD^enge,  bie,  w. 

museum,  ^JO^ufeum^  ha9,  mx.  (pi. 
ajeufeen). 

music,  Ttwfxt,  bie,  u?.;  —  lesson, 
aJiufifftunbe,  bie,  w. 

must,  muffcu  (§§  189-191);  —  not 
(in  prohibitions),  nid)t  biirfcn. 

my,  metii  ;  see,  however,  p.  31, 
n.  4. 

myself,  emphatic,  felbft ;  rq/l.  ace. 
mid),  dot.  mlr. 

mystery,  ®e^elmni«,  ba^,  s.2 

N 

name,  ^J^ame,  ber,  mx.  (gen.  -n«) ; 
by  —  of,  namcn«. 
name,  v.  nennen,  w.  irr.  (§  330) ; 

(=  appoint)  crncnnen. 
namely,  namUc^. 
narrative,  (Sv:ia^Iung,  bie,  w. 
narrow,  cng. 
nation,   5>o(f,  ha^,    s.^ ;    ^fJation, 

bie,  w. 
native,  —  country  or  land,  3Satev= 

Janb^  bo«,  8.;  $eimat,  bie,  w. 


natural,  naturlt(i^  ;  —  curiosities, 

9'?aturalien,  bie,  pi;  —  science, 

9?aturtt)lffenf(i^aft,  bie,  w. 
naturally,  imturll^. 
nature,  5^atur,  bie,  w. 
near,  na^  (§114,  2) ;  in  ber  mi^e 

Don. 
nearly,  fafl,  beina(|e. 
neat,  iiett. 
necessary,  notig,«nottt)enbig  (to  = 

dat.) 
neck,  ^ald,  ber,  s.^  (pi.  a). 
need,  (distress)  9^ot,  bie,  s.2  (pi. 

0) ;  (necessity)  ©eburfni«,  bafii, 

S.2  ;  case  of  — ,  'HfloiiaU,  ber,  5.2 

ipl'  a). 
need,  v.  brautfteti,  w.;  beburfeu,  w, 

irr.  (yen.) 
negative,  answer  in  the  — ,  uer= 

iieineu,  w. 
neglect,  oernad^Iaffigen,  w. 
neighbor,  9^a(i^bar,  ber,  mx. 
neither,   pron.    feiner    (-e,    -c«); 

conj.  neither .  .  .  nor,  njeber . .  . 

nodj. 
nephew,  9^effe,  ber,  w. 
nest,  ^J^efl,  ba9,  s.» 
never,  nie,  iiiemald. 
nevertheless,     jeborf),     tro(jbcm, 

ni(l)tdbeflon)eniger. 
new,  neu. 
news,  ytad)xid^t,  bie,  w.  (usually 

in  pi. ) ;   what's  the  —  ?   Juad 

gibt'«  !!)?eue«  ? 
newspaper,  3eit«ng,  bie,  w. 
next,   nad)ft  (§  114,  2),  fflnftig; 

adv.  melter. 
nice,  Ijilbfd),  nett. 
nickname,  ©pi^jname,    ber,  mx. 

(gen.  -n«). 
night,  yiQi6)i,  bie,  8.2  (pi.  g) ;  m 

the  — ,  be«  9^ad)te. 
nightingale,  9'?a(i^tigafl,  bie,  w. 
nine,  neun. 
ninety,  neumig. 

No.,  at  — ,  yJiimero,  m.  (indcl.) 
no,    adj.    fein;    neg.   adv.   ncin; 

—  worse,  nic^t  fc^Ieti^ter;  once 

and  —  more,  einmal  unb  nid^t 

tDteber;  —  doubt  one  needs  a 

long  time,  man   brauc^t   tno^l 

eine  lange  3cit. 
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no  one,  nie manb. 

noble,  ebe(. 

nobleman,    (Sbelmamt,    ber,    s.^ 

(§  238,  2,  a). 
none,  ttin,  —  but,  (autcr. 
nonsense,  Unfum,  hex,  s.  {no pi.) 
noon,  aWlttag,  hex,  s,^ 
nor,  noc^;  —  I   either,   tc^   andj 

nlt^t. 
north,  9^orbcn,  ber,  «.^ 
northern,  lights,  92orbU(^t,  bad, 

nose,  9^afc,  bie,  w. 

not,  nic^t;  —  a,  feiii;  — at  all, 

gttr  niqt. 
notably,  bebeutenb. 
note,  ^)totii,  hit,  w. 
note,  mcrfcn,  w. 
nothing,  itid^td. 
notice,  nicrfcn,  bcmcrfen. 
novel,  Etonian,  bcr,  s.2 
now,  nun,  jefet  (§  380,  1,  /);  — 

and  then,  bann  nub  tDonn;  — 

here  is  something,  ^Icr  ift  nun 

cttt)a8;  —  guess,  ratcn  @ic  ctn* 

mat,  or  nun  cinmal. 
nowadays,  ^eutgutage. 
number,    ^(ngal^r,    blc    {no  pL); 

(=  great  — )  2Renfle,  blc,  w. 
Number,    at    — ,    'Olnmtxo,    m. 

{indcl.) 
numerous,  ga^(reid). 
nut,  "iRni,  bie,  s.  {pi.  9?affe). 

O 

obedience,  ©cl^orfam,  m.  s.  {no pi.) 
obey,  gc^ord)cn,  w.  {dat.) 
object,  ^XQtd,  ber,  «.2;  —  of  inter- 
est, @c^en8tt)iirbtgfett,  bie,  w. 
•bliged,  be  —  to,  muffen  (§§  189, 

191). 
obtain,  betommen,  s. 
occupant,  33cti)o^ncr,  ber,  s.^ 
occupy,  (take  possession  of,  fill) 

befe^en,   w.;    (busy)    bejd^aftl- 

gen,io. 
occur,  tjoifonunen,  s.  {aux.  feiu); 

—  to,  einfaUeU;*.  {dat.  ofpers.) 
ocean,   @ee,  bte,  w.;  —  voyage, 

(Seereife,  bie,  w.,  i^eefa^rt,  bie, 

w. 


of,  usually  translated  by  geniUve; 
Don  {dat. )  especially  before  pro- 
per names  or  where  the  case 
would  not  otherwise  be  clear ;  a 
majority  of  200  votes,  eine 
Mt\)x\)ni  uon  200  @tlmmen ;  a 
quantity — minerals,  eine  SJlenge 
SUaneralien  (§  246,  1,  a) ;  •— 
course,  natiirlld) ;  —  it  or  that, 
bauon. 

offer,  (tender  to  a  person)  bleten, 
anbieten,  s.;  (present)  barbieten. 

office,  %mt,  bae, «.« 

often,  oft,  ^aufig. 

oh,  Q,  Qi6)]  —  that's  it  1  Ci6)\o\ 

old,  alt. 

olden,  after. 

Olympus,  01l)m)3,  ber,  «. 

on,  an  {dat.  and  acc.)\  anf  {dot. 
and  ace.) ;  —  the  river  (of  a 
boat),  auf  bem  gluffe ;  (of  a 
house,  city,  etc.\  aw  bem  Rluffe; 

—  the  side,  auf  ber  @eite ;  — 
the  study  (=  concerning),  iiber 
ba«  ©tubium ;  —  your  head, 
auf  bem  ^^pfe ;  —  the  first  of 
May,  am  erften  a^iai ;  — busi- 
ness of  state,  in  @taat8gef(^af= 
ten ;  —  accomit  of,  n)egen 
{gen.) ;  —  my  account,  meinet* 
tt^egcn. 

once,  (=  one  time)  ein'mal ;  (= 
just,  pray,  once  upon  a  time) 
eimnal';    (=  sometime)  einft ; 

—  more,  iDieber,  noc^malS  ;  at 

—  (=  unmediately)  fofort,  fo= 
gleid^  ;  all  at  —  (=  suddenly), 
auf  einmal. 

one,  adj.  ein ;  irulef.  pron.  man, 

eiuer  (§§  149,  160). 
only.  adj.  ein;jig  ;  adv.  nur,  blog, 

aUein  ;  (of  time)  erft. 
open,  adj.  offeu. 
open,  V.  bffnen,  w. 
opera,  Oper,  bie,  w. 
opinion,  ?(nfid)t,  ^einung,  bie  w. 
opponent,  ©egner,  ber,  s.^ 
opportunity,  ©elegen^eit,  bie,  w. 
opposite,  gegeniiber  {dat.  usually 

follows  governed  word). 
oppression,  2)rong,  ber,  s.  {no  pi.) 
or,  ober. 
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order,  in  —  lo,  itm  ^it,  milk  inf. 
ordioary,  (—  common)  flfmfin  ; 

(=  uBual)  gfiooftnHt^. 
origin,  lltfprunfl,  ber,  "-"  (pi-  fl). 
otber,  aiibtr ;  each  — ,  (inanbtT 

{iniiecl.) 
otberwise,(^  <li{terenUy)aiib<re; 

(=  else)  (on(i. 
oniht,  1  — ,    il4   (dIIIc,   li^    ^ttt 

(oaftH§§lB9,  1111). 
our,  iiiiffr. 
out,  —  of,  aue,  (doi.);  —  there, 

bcau^ta. 
outiageoni,  iiiiDcrfi^iimt. 
outside,  bcaugdi. 
over,  prep,  iibtt  (dot.  and  itcc); 

adv.  (=  past)  norfllift;  —  night, 

bit  9(o(fif  flbfr ;  —  yonder,  brii- 

btii,  burl  briiben. 
Orer,    adj.   (^=   left,    remnininf;) 

Qbrin- 
owe,  WulbiB  Wn  (dni.  of  pern.) 
own,  (ia(n. 

Owner,  Sigditfimtt.btt,^.' 
owoenbip,  eiotnlum,  ba«,    «■'; 

Siflmlumflnfffl,  baa, «,' 


paina,  ffllUV,  bie,  to. 

paiotei,  ISlakt,  btt,  a.i 

paintins,  (picture)  @eii[dtb(,  ba9, 
«.i;(thearto£— )a«Ql(tei,bU. 

pair,  faat,  boS,  a.* 

palace,  ^alafl,  b(r,  s."  (pi.   a); 
©tftlofi,  bae,  s.» 

pale,  bUiO). 

paper,  Spapitr,  bafl,  s.';  (=  news- 
paper) 3fiti"iH/  ti'f.  "'■ 

pardon,    vrtiti^ta,    s.    (dot.    of 
perx.) 

parents,  Silent,  bte,  pi  only. 

park,  $att,  ber,    s.'    (pi.    alao 
¥arte). 

part,  irtil,  bn,  s.*;  (=8hare)  baS, 
s.";  (=  role)  MoQt,  bie,  lo. 

particularly,  bttoiibere. 
partly,  ttili. 


pass,  intr.  (away)  BirgtiKn, ».  irr. 
(5  185,  aiu.  ((iiij;  —  by,  norbft- 
Bf^di;  tr.  (of  time,  =  spend) 
Derbrinfltn,  jubrtnatn,  v>.  irr. 
(5  830). 

paaaage  (in  a  book),  @t«Uf,  bl(,  TO. 

past,  adi-  Mt&bn;  faatf  —  nine, 
balb  jfbii- 

paator,  Softer,  b(r,  mx. 

path,  $fab.  b*r,  s.« 

patience,  @fbulb,  bit  (no  pt. ) 

pause,  faw^t,  bit  w. 

pay,  I'Dbn,  btr,  «.'  (pi.  6). 

pay,  V.  bt\ai)lm,  vi. 

peace,  Srltbe,  bet,  mx.  (gen.  -m). 

peak,  iSipfil,  bfr, «.' 

peasant,  ^utt,  bn,  mx. 

peculiar,  fonberbar. 

pen,  gtbtr,  bie,  w.;  —  drawing, 
grb(r{(i4nung,  bit,  v. 

penalty,  @tTafe,  bie,  lo. 

pencU,  eieifiifl,  btr,  a." 

penny,  ^Jfennifl,  ber,  »." 

people,  (=  persons)  Eetile,  pi. 
only;  iRtnf^Hi,  to.  pi.;  (=  na- 
tion) Stoir,  bo8,  ».»;  —  live,  bie 
Eeute  leben. 

pet  cent,  ^togent,  baS,  t.'' 

peifect,  uoBtommen. 

petform  (a  taak),  16Ien,  lo. 

petfoimance,  $ac{lellunfl,  bit,  v>. 

perhaps,  DitOeiibt:  —  I  ought  to, 

ii,  mu  rook 

peiilona,  gtfdqrlidp. 

petish,  untttgelien,  a.  irr.  ($  186, 

atix.  Itin), 
pennit,  etiaubtn,  to.  (dot.  ttf  pert.) 
permitted,  be  — ,  biltfen  (SS 18C- 

Ifll). 
person,  ^ffrion,  Mf,  to. 
pfennig,  ^JJffitiiid,  ber,  s.^ 
philosophy,  'JJI|iIo(o|5^if,  Bie,  w. 
photograph,  ^t<l)o(i?)ira))1)ie,  bit,  u. 
physician,  vlrit,  ber,  s.^()7(.  S). 
piano,  JtloBiet,  tai,  a-^;  —  leaaon, 

.I'laDievihinbe,  bit,  w. 
picture,  fflilb,  bne,  s.»;  —  Ralleiy, 

SilberfloUerie,  bie,  w.;  —book, 

5«i!berbii(!),  bn»,  s.S;    (illuBtiB.- 

lion)  iUbbilbiiufl,  bie,  w. 
pick,  brei^en,  s. 
piece,  @ia(f,  bat,  s.' 
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piece-oMuck,  (3tM,  bad,  s.  {no  pi ) 

pious,  fronim. 

pipe,  ^J3fclfe,  tie,  w. 

pithy,  fraftig. 

pity,  it  is  a  — ,  c8  ifl  f  Aabe. 

pity,  V.  bcbaucru;  fiq  erbarmen 
(with  gen.) 

place,  $la^,  bcr,  s.^  ( pi  a);  @teUc, 
bic,  w./  @tatte,  bic,  w.;  (town) 
Ort,  ber,  s.^*  * ;  —  of  interest, 
@c|cndiDiirbigfcit,  bic,  to.;  in 
the  first  — ,  erftf ne. 

place,  take  — ,  flattfinben,  «. 

plain,  (Sbcnc,  btc,  lo. 

plain,  adj.  (=  evident)  offcnbar; 
(=  distinct)  bcuttic^. 

plan,  ^lan,  hex,  s.2  {pi  fi). 

plan,  V.  entJDcrfcn,  s. ;  ^(anc  ma* 

plate,  better,  bcr,  8.1 

play,  r.  fptctcn,  w. 

play,  (=  game)  @^icl,  ba«,  s.^; 

(=  drama)  3)rama,  ba«,  mx. ; 

@til(f,  ba«,  S.2 
playmate,  @<)ie(famcrab,  bcr,  w. 
pleasant,  anqeue^m. 
please,  gefaliien,  s.  (dot.) ;    =  if 

you  please,  {\60  bittc. 
pleasure,  f^rcube,  btc,  10. ;  S5f rflnil* 

gen,  bae,  s.^ ;  take  —  in,  ft(^  cr« 

gSfecn  an  (da^.) 
plentiful,  reic^Uc^. 
plenty,  gilUe,  bic,  w. 
plumbing,  ^afferlritimg,  bie,  w. 
pocket,   X(x\6)t,  w.;   —  money, 

Xafcqcngclb,  bag,  s.» 
poem,  @ebtd)t,  bad,  8.^ 
poet,  3)ic5tcr,  ber,  s.^ 
poetic,  poetifc^. 
poetry,  !Dic^tung,  bie,  w. ;  '$>i(ijU 

tmifl,  bte,  s.  {no  pi) 
point,  ^unft,  ber,  8.2;  (=  sharp 

— )  @ptt5e,  bie,  w. ;  it  is  on  the 

—  of  striking,  e«  tt)tU  eben  fd)lo* 

gen ;  —  of  view,  @efi(ftt«pun!t. 
point  (to),  beaten  (auf,  clcc.)  w. 
police,  ^IJotlxei,  bie,  w. 
policeman,  ^i^oU;;ifi,  ber,  w. 
polite,  t)bfltd). 

politeness,  ^bf(i(^!eit;  bie,  w. 
political,  poUtifd^. 
politics,  ^l^odtit,  bie,  w. 


poodle,  ^ubel,  ber,  8.1 

poor,   arm ;    (=    bad,   inferior) 

ft^led^t. 
position,  (location)  gage,  bte,  w. ; 

(employment)  ©tettmig,  bte,  w. 
possess,  beft^en,  s. 
possession,  take  —  of,  ^x6)  bema(^* 

tigen  {gen.) 
possible,  mbgtid^. 
post,  (=  mail)  ^ofl,  bte,  w. 
pound,  ^funb,  bad,  s.^ 
pour,  giegen,  8. 
powder,  ^uluer,  bad,  8.1 
power,  ^raft,  bie,  s.^  {pi  a). 
powerful, Jraf tig,  gemaUtg. 
practice,  Ubung,  bte,  w. 
practice,  v.  iiben,  w. 
praise,  (oben,  w. 
prank,  @trei(^,  ber,  8.2 
pray,  wterj.  nur  (p.  46,  n.  10);  — 

come  along,   fommen  @ie  nur 

mtt;  how  old  are  you,  —  ?  tt)ie 

ait  \mh  @te  benn  ? 
prefer,  Ueber  ^aben,  w.  irr.;  lieber 

ntogen(§§  189-191);  tjor;tie{|en,  8. 
preparation,  ^orberettung,  bte,  w. 
preparatory,  —  school,  Sorberet* 

tungdfcftiUe,  bie,  w. 
present,  (=  gift)  ®t\6)tvX,  ba«, 

8.2 
present,  d.  ftbenfen,  w. 
present,  for  the  — ,  tjorlaujtg. 
preserve,  erl^atten,  8. 
president,  ^raftbent,  ber,  w. 
presidential,  —  election,  ^rSft* 

bentenma^I;  bie,  w. 
press,  ^rcffe,  bte,  w.;  freedom  of 

the  — ,  $re6fret(|eit,  bie,  10. 
press,  V.  —  in,  etnbrtngen  in,  8. 

{aux.  fetn). 
presume,  I  — ,  njo^L 
pretty,  cudj.  Ijilbfc^. 
pretty,  adv.  gtemltt^. 
preyent,  ^tnbern,  tjerbtnbern. 
prey,  fall  a  —  to,  oerfaUen  (to  = 

dot.)  8.  {aux.  fetn). 
price,  ^rete,  ber,  8.2 
prince,  ^rln;^,  ber,  w. 
principal,  Capital,  bad,  8.2  {pi 

also  -ien). 
principal,  adj.  in  compounds  = 

$am)t-. 
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prisoner,  ®efangcnc(r),  decl.  like 
adj.  (cf .  §  290,  2). 

priyate,  —  teacher,  ^PriOatlc^rcr, 
bcv,  8.^ 

prize,  ^rei^,  ber,  «.* 

probable  (probably),  ma^rfc^cin* 
{idj;  that  is  probably  an  inven- 
tion, ba^inag  mo^l  eine  (Srftnbuno 
{ein. 

professor,  ^rofcffor,  ber,  inx. 

proficiency,  gertlgfclt,  ble,  w. 

prolog,  ^Jrolog,  ber,  a.'^ 

promise,  v.  Dcrfprcd)c», «. 

promise,  ^erfprec^en,  bad,  s.^ 

pronunciation,  ^u@fprad)e,  bie,  w, 

proof,  33cJuei8,  bcr,  a:^ 

prop,  Btiii^t,  bie,  to. 

proper(ly),  cigcntUt^. 

property,  (=  possession)  (Slgen- 
turn,  bag,  «.8;  (=  wealth)  3^er* 
m5gcn,  ba«,  8.^;  (=  character- 
istic) (Slacnfc^aft,  ble,  w. 

prophet,  ^rop^et,  bcr,  w. 

propose.  t)or{(l)(agen,  a. 

prose,  ^rofa,  blc  (wo  pi.) 

proud,  ftolii. 

prove,  beiwetfcn.  a. 

proyerb,  @prlc^tt)ort,  bag,  «.* 

Prussia,  ^4$reugen,  bag. 

public,  ^ubtifiim,  bag,  a.  (no  pi.) 

pulpit,  ^anjd,  bie,  w. 

punish,  Oeftrafen,  w, 

punishment,  (Strafe,  bie,  w. 

pupil,  ©d^iiler,  ber,  a.^ 

purchase,  ^auf,  (Sinfauf,  ber,  a.^ 
(pl.  au). 

purpose,  S^td,  hex,  a.^ 

purse,  SBeutel,  ber,  a.^ 

put,  (=  set)  fe^en,  w.;  (=  stick) 
ftecfen;  to  —  up  with  (some- 
thing), fid)  (etwag)  gef alien  la^ 
fen,  a. 

Q 

quaint,  feltfain. 
quality,  ©igenfc^aft,  bie,  w. 
quantity,  2Renge,  bie,  w.  (§  246, 1, 
quarrel,  @treit,  ber,  a.^  [a) 

quarter,  iBiertel,  bag,  s.i;   (=26 

cents)  3^ierte(boUar,  ber,  a.  (pl. 

-g);  a  —  to  10,  brei  33ierter  (auf) 

10. 


queen,  ^ontgin,  bie,  w, 
question,   grage,  bie,  w.;  it  is  a 

—  of,  eg  ^anbelt  fid^  um  (occ); 

in  — ,  adj.  phraae,   bctreffcnb, 

ppl.  adj. 
quick,  fc^neU. 

quiet,  ru^ig,  ftifl;  (soft)  fanft. 
quite,  gang. 

B 

rail,  (=  railway)  glfenbafan,  bie, 

V).;  by  — ,  mit  ber  (5ifenba(|n. 
rain,  v.  reguen,  w. 
rain,  9Jegen,  ber  8.i ;    — y  day, 

9iegenlag,  ber,  «.^ 
rainy,  regnerifc^. 
range,  Umfang,  ber,  s.2  {pl.  fi). 
rapid,  fc^nett. 
rare,  felten. 
rate,  at  any  — ,  jebeiifallg,  Juenlg* 

fleng. 
rather,  tolelme^r;  (=  preferably) 

(teber. 
raw,  (of  weather)  rau^. 
ray,  ©Iraljl,  ber,  mx. 
reach,  reit^en;  (=  arrive  at)  errci* 

d^en,  w. 
read,  lefen,  a. 

reader,  Vefer,  ber,  «.^;  (=  reading- 
book)  !?efebuc^,  bog,  «.» 
readily,  Ield)t. 
reading,  l?eftilre,  bie,  w.;  —  book, 

i?efebu(f),  bag,  a.^ 
ready,  (prepared)  bereit;  (finished) 

fertig. 
real,  mirtUc^,  eigenttic^,  mal^r. 
really,  mirflit^,  tna^r^aft,  cigent= 

lic^. 
reason,  ®runb,  ber,  a.^  (pl.   iX); 

Urfac^e,  bie,  w. 
receive,  befommen,  a.;  er^atten,  s.; 

(guests)  empfangen,  a. 
recently,  neulid^. 
recess,  ^aufe,  bie,  w. 
recite,  bettamieren,  w. 
reckon,  red)nen,  w.  (on  =  auf,  ace.) 
recommend,  empfeljlen,  a. 
red,  rot;  —  with,  rot  t)on. 
redound,  gereic^en,  w.  (§  259,  a). 
reference,  33e;iug,  ber,  a.^  {pl.  ft); 

in  —  to,  in  Segug  auf  {ace.) 
reform,  9teform,  bie,  w. 
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regard,  ©etreff,  ber,  s.  (no  pi)  ,- 
SBeau0,ber,«.2(p(.  u);  ^eucfild)!, 
blc,  w.;  in  — to,  In  betrcff  or  be^ 
treffe  (with  gen,);  in  i^e^nfl  auf 
(occ.);  ntit  SRiidfid^t  auf  (arc.y, 
fiber  (ace). 

reeard,  «.  l|altcn  fur  (cf.  §  205, 
8,  c). 

legion,  @egenb,  bie,  id. 

regret,  ^tnt,  bie,  lo. 

regret,  v.  berenen,  w. 

regular,  rcgclmagig;  {=  thoro) 
t)oQ!ommen. 

rejoice,  trans,  freuen,  w.;  intrans. 
fic^  freuen,  w, 

relate,  erjd^ien,  to. 

related,  be  — ,  fic^  Derbaltcu,  s. 

relation,  ^iSer^dttnid,  bad;  s.- 

relative,  ^ern)anbte(r),  decl.  like 
adj.  (cf .  §  290,  2). 

rely  (upon),  fidj   Derlaffen  (auf, 
ace.)  8. 

remain,  bleiben,  s.  (aux.  feiu);  (be 
left)  iibrig  bleiben;  I  —  (at  close 
of  a  letter)  id)  oerbleibe. 

remaining,  fibrig* 

remark,  bemerfeu,  w. 

remarkable,  merfiufirbig. 

remember,  fid)  eriunern,  w.  (with 
gen.) 

remind,  erinnent,  w.  (of  =  an, 
ace.) 

renounce,  eutfagen,  w.  (dat.) 

rent,  SD^iete,  bie,  w. 

repay,  be(o^nen,,io. 

repeat,  tt)ieber^oIen,  w. 

repeatedly,  mieberl^olt. 

repentance,  9?eue,  bie,  w. 

reply,  ermibern. 

report.  Serid)t,  ber,  s.^ ;  (=  news) 
^J^aa)rid)t,  bie,  w. 

report,  v.  bcrid)ten,  w. 

represent,  barftelleu,  w. 

republic,  9{epubli!,  bie,  w. 

republican,  9iepublifauer,  ber,  sA 

repulsive,  abftogeub,  ppl.  adj. 

reputation,  9(u^m,  ber,  s.  (no pi) 

request,  v.  bitten,  8. 

request,  53itte,  bie,  w. 

require,  tjerlaugen,  w. 

rescue,  retten,  w. 

resemble,  gleici^eu,  s.  (dat.) 


reserve,  referuieren,  lo. 

residence^  So^uuug,  bie,  w. 

resolve,  fid)  eutfc^tiefteu,  s. 

respect,  35etrcff,  ber,  s.  (no  pi); 
Apinfuftt,  bie,  10.;  in  —  to,  in  be 
treff  (wit?i  yen.);  in  this  — ,  in 
biefer  .^Jinfid)!. 

rest,  9hi§e,  bie  (no  2)i.) 

rest,  V.  ru^n,  w.;  —  one's  self,  fic^ 
au«rul)en,  reji.  w. 

rest,  the  —  (remaindcir),  ba§ 
iibrige. 

restless,  uuru^ig. 

result,  Solge,  bie,  w. 

resume,  tt)ieberaufuet)meu,  s. 

retain,  beI)aUen,  8. 

return,  v.  n)tel)erfef)ren,  guriitffel)- 
reu,  w.  (aux.  feiu). 

return,  ^Riicffeftr,  bie,  w.;  (—  way 
back)  9Ju(tnieg,  ber, -s.'-^;  — jour- 
ney, 9Jii(freife,  bie,  w. 

reward,  i^o^n,  ber,  s:^  (pi  o). 

rewardj  v.  belo^neu,  lo. 

rheumatism,  ^^^euumtidnntd,  bcr, 
5.  (no  pi) 

Rhine,  9if)eiu,  ber,  s. 

ribbon,  53aub,  ba«;, «.' 

rich,  reid). 

riches,  9^eicfttum,  ber,  s.^ 

rid  of,  (o^  (with  ace.) 

riddle,  ^idtfet,  ba«<,  s.i 

ride,  (in  a  conveyance)  fal)reu,  s. 
(aux.  feiu);  (on  honsohack)  vei= 
ten,  s.  (aux.  feiu,  of.  §  323, 1,  c.) 

rider,  9?eiter,  ber,  s.^ 

right,  adj.  (=  proper)  red)t;  (= 
correct)  rid)tig ;  right  hand, 
red)t;  to  be  — ,  red)t  §abeu;  adv. 
—  before,  gerabe  oor;  —  at, 
fd)OU  an ;  ( =  very)  —  good, 
red)t  ^\\t. 

right,  9^ed)t,  ba«,  s.2 

rightly,  uiit  9Jed)t. 

ring,  9?ing,  ber,  s.- 

ripe,  re  if. 

rise,  (  =  nionnt)  fteigeu,  s.  (aux. 
feiu);  (=  got  up)  aufftet)eu,  s. 
irr.  (§  18'),  aux.  feiu) ;  (of  the 
Sim)  aufge^eu,  .s.  irr.  (§  185, 
aux.  feiu). 

rise,  (=  rising)  5lufgang,  ber,  s.^ 
(jil  a). 
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prisoner,  ®cfangenc(r),  decl  like 
adj.  (cf .  §  290,  2). 

private,  —  teacher,  ^riuatlc^rcr, 
bcr,  «.^ 

prize,  ^rci^,  bcr,  s.^ 

probable  (probably),  twa^rjc^cin* 
lic^;  that  is  probably  an  inven- 
tion, bad  mag  mol)(  eine  (Svftiibung 
fcin. 

professor,  ^rofeffor,  ber,  inx. 

proficiency,  grrtlgfcit,  ble,  w, 

prolog,  ^-Prolog,  ber,  a.^ 

promise,  v.  t)erfpred)en,  s. 

promise,  ^^eriprec^cn,  ba«,  sA 

pronunciation,  ^udfprac^r,  bie,  w. 

proof,  33etuci«,  bcr,  s/^ 

prop,  ©tiifee,  ble,  w. 

proper(ly),  cigcutUd^. 

property,  (=  possession)  @lgen- 
turn,  ba«,  S.8;  (=  wealth)  ^eX' 
mftgeu,  bae,  sA;  (=  character- 
istic) ©lacnfc^aft,  ble,  w. 

prophet,  $rop^ct,  ber,  w. 

propose,  tjorfc^iageit;  s. 

prose,  ^rofa,  ble  {no  pi.) 

proud,  ftolii. 

prove,  Dcmelfen.  s. 

proverb,  ©pric^njort,  baS,  s.' 

Prussia,  ^reugen,  bad. 

public,  ^ubUfiini,  bad,  «.  (wo  pi.) 

pulpit,  Mangel,  bie,  w. 

punish,  beftrafen,  t&. 

punishment,  (^trafe,  bie,  t/;. 

pupil,  @d^iiler,  bcr,  a.^ 

purchase,  ^auf,  (Sinfauf,  ber,  s.^ 
(pl  (iu). 

purpose,  S^ed,  bcr,  a.^ 

purse,  33eutel,  ber,  s.i 

put,  (=  set)  fe^en,  w.;  (=  stick) 
fterfen;  to  —  up  with  (some- 
thing), fic^  (etmad)  gefallen  ta(= 
fen,  a. 

Q 

quaint,  fettfani. 
quality,  (Sigenfc^aft,  ble,  w. 
quantity,  9«enge,  bie,  w.  (§  246, 1, 
quarrel,  @treit,  ber,  s.^  [a) 

quarter,  SBiertel,  bad,  s.^;   (=26 

cents)  3^terte(boUar,  ber,  s.  (pl. 

-d);  a  —  to  10,  brel  33ierter  (auf) 

10. 


queen,  ^ontgin,  bie,  w, 

question,  grage,  bie,  w.;  it  is  a 

—  of,  ed  l)anbelt  fid^  um  (occ); 

in  — ,   adj.  phrase,   bctreffeiib, 

ppl.  adj. 
quick,  fc^nell. 

quiet,  ru^tg,  ftlfl;  (soft)  fanft 
quite,  gang. 

B 

rail,  (=  railway)  6lfenba(|n,  bie, 

w.;  by  — ,  mit  ber  (Sifenba^n. 
rain,  v.  regnen,  to. 
rain,  9Jegen,  ber  a.^ ;   — y  day, 

9iegentag,  ber,  a.^ 
rainy,  regnerlfc^. 
range,  Umfang,  ber,  a.2  (pl.  g). 
rapid,  fd^nett. 
rare,  felten. 
rate,  at  any  — ,  jebenfalld,  tDentg* 

fiend, 
rather,  tjie(me(|r;  (=  preferably) 

Ueber. 
raw,  (of  weather)  rau(|. 
ray,  ®tra^(,  ber,  mz. 
reach,  reid^en;  (=  arrive  at)  errcl= 

d)en,  w. 
read,  lefen,  a. 

reader,  liefer,  ber,  a.i;  (=  reading- 
book)  !?efebuc^,  bad,  a.» 
readily,  teid)t. 
reading,  l?e!tiire,  bie,  w.;  —  book, 

!?efebud),  bad,  a.s 
ready,  (prepared)  bereit;  (finished) 

fertig. 
real,  mirtUd^,  eigentUd^,  roal^r. 
really,  mirtUc^,  tt)a^rl^aft,  eigent= 

lidQ. 
reason,  ®runb,  ber,  a.*  (pl.   fl); 

Urfad)e,  bie,  w. 
receive,  befommen,  a.;  tvl^aittn,  s.; 

(guests)  empfangen,  a. 
recently.  neuUd^. 
recess,  $aufe,  bie,  w. 
recite,  bcflamieren,  w. 
reckon,  red^nen,  w.  (on  =  ouf,  ace.) 
recommend,  empfel^Ien,  a. 
red,  rot;  —  with,  rot  Don. 
redound,  geretd^en,  w.  (§  259,  a). 
reference,  33eiiug,  ber,  a.2  (pl.  U)* 

in  —  to,  in  Segug  auf  (ace.) 
reform,  9tcform,  bte,  w. 
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regard,  55etreff,  hex,  s.  (no  pi.)  ,- 
SBeau8,ber,5.2(|)Z.  u);  9eucffid)t, 
bie,  w.;  in  — to,  In  bctreff  or  bc= 
trcff«  (with  gen.);  in  ^e,;;nfl  anf 
(ace);  niit  9iiidtfic^t  anf  (ace); 
iihtv  (ace). 

regard,  v.  fatten  fiir  (cf.  §  265, 
3,  c). 

region,  @cgcnb,  bic,  lo. 

regret,  ^em,  bie,  lo. 

regret,  «.  bercucn,  w. 

regular,  rcgdmagig;  (=  thoro) 
ooHfommcn. 

rejoice,  trans,  frenen,  w.;  intrans. 
fic^  frenen,  w. 

relate,  erga^len,  w. 

related,  be  — ,  jtc^  bcrl)alten,  s. 

relation,  5Ber^a(tni8,  ba«,  s.^ 

relative,  3$crtt)anbte(r),  decl.  like 
adj.  (cf .  §  290,  2). 

rely  (upon),  fid^    tocrlaffen  (anf, 
ace.)  s. 

remain,  btciben,  8.  (aux.  fein);  (be 
left)  iibrig  bleiben;  I  —  (at  close 
of  a  letter)  id)  ocrblcibe. 

remaining,  iibrig. 

remark,  benterfcn,  w. 

remarkable,  merhuilrbig. 

remember,  ftrf)  erinnern,  w.  (with 
gen.) 

remind,  crinnern,  w.  (of  =  an, 
ace.) 

renounce,  entfagen,  w.  (dat.) 

rent,  2)Mcte,  bie,  w. 

repay,  be(ol|neTt,,io. 

repeat,  tt)ieber]^o(cn,  w. 

repeatedly,  wiebcrl^olt. 

repentance,  S^eue,  bie,  w. 

reply,  erttiibern. 

report,  SBerid^t,  ber,  s.^ ;  (=  news) 
'>Jlaaivid)t,  hit,  w. 

report,  v.  bcrid^tcn,  w. 

represent,  barftellen,  to. 

republic,  9f?epnbUf,  bie,  w. 

republican,  9itcpnbU!aner,  ber,  sA 

repulsive,  abftogenb,  ppl.  adj. 

reputation,  9in^m,  ber,  s.  (no pi) 

request,  v.  bitten,  s. 

request,  33ittc,  bie,  w. 

require,  berlongen,  w. 

rescue,  retten,  w. 

resemble,  gleic^en,  s.  (dat.) 


reserve,  referbieren,  w. 

residence^  SBo^nnng,  bie,  w. 

resolve,  jic^  entfc^tiefjen,  s. 

respect,  53etreff,  ber,  s.  (no  pi); 
§infic^t,  bie,  w.;  in  —  to,  in  be- 
treff  (with  gen.);  in  this  — ,  in 
biefer  §infi^t. 

rest,  9tn§e,  bie  (no  pi.) 

rest,  V.  rn^en,  lo.;  —  one's  self,  fid^ 
an^rn^en,  rejl.  w. 

rest,  the  —  (remainder),  boS 
iibrige. 

restless,  nnrnl^ig. 

result,  golge,  bie,  w. 

resume,  tt)ieberanfnel)men,  s. 

retain,  be^alten,  s. 

return,  v.  wieberfe^ren,  gnriicffel)- 
ren,  w.  (avx.  feln). 

return,  9f?iicf!eftr,  bie,  w.;  (=  way- 
back)  9Jucfnieg,  ber,  s.^;  — jour- 
ney, 9liicfreife,  bie,  w. 

reward,  l?o^n,  ber,  s.^  (pi  o). 

reward^  v.  betoftnen,  w. 

rheumatism,  9{^euntati9mn9,  ber, 
5.  (no  pi. ) 

Rhine,  S^^ein,  ber,  s. 

ribbon,  33anb,  bag,  s.' 

rich,  reid^. 

riches,  9?eici^tnm,  ber,  s.^ 

rid  of,  log  (with  ace.) 

riddle,  9Jdtfe(,  ba«,  s.i 

ride,  (in  a  conveyance)  fol^ren,  s. 
(aux.  fein);  (on  horaeback)  rei= 
ten,  s.  (aux.  fein,  cf.  §  323, 1,  c.) 

rider,  9Jeiter,  ber,  s.^ 

right,  adj.  (=  proper)  redjt;  (= 
correct)  rid)tig ;  right  hand, 
rec^t;  to  be  — ,  red)t  l)aben;  adv. 
—  before,  geiabe  oor;  —  at, 
fc^on  an ;  ( =  very)  —  good, 
red^t  gnt. 

right,  $»ed)t,  ba«,  s.2 

rightly,  mit  9ied)t. 

ring,  9Jing,  ber,  s.^ 

ripe,  rcif. 

rise,  ( =  mount)  fteigen,  s.  (aux. 
fein);  (=  get  up)  anfftei)en,  s. 
irr.  (§  185,  aux.  fein) ;  (of  the 
sun)  anfge^en,  s.  irr.  (§  185, 
aux.  fein). 

rise,  (=  rising)  3(nfgang,  ber,  s.^ 
(pi  a). 
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risk,  ®cfobr,  ble,  w. 

river,  %\n%  ber,  s.2  (pi.  -flffc). 

rob,  raubcn,  w.;  —  of  (tr.)  bcrou* 

ben. 
robber,  SRciubcr,  bcr,  sA 
rock,  gflicn,  ber,  8.^  (§  279,  2,  a). 
rock,  V.  {(^aiiteln,  w. 
rocking,  —  chair,   ©c^aufcipu^l, 

bcr, s.^(pl.  il);  — horse,  Bdjan* 

fclpfcrb,  ba«,  «.2 
rogue,  @c^clm,  bcr,  s.^ 
rdle,  StoUc,  bie,  w. 
roll  (bread),  ©cmmel,  bic,  w. 
Roman,  rbinifd^. 
roof,  '^adj,  ba«,  «.' 
room,  (  =  space,  place)  ^la^,  bcr, 

«.2(pi.  a);  (apartment)  ^iinmer, 

ha9,  s.^;  adjoining  — ,  ^^ebctis 

glmmer. 
rose,  9iofc,  ble,  w. 
rough,  rau^. 

route,  SlcHeplan,  bcr,  s.^  (pi  a). 
row,  SRcll^c,  ble,  w. 
row-boat,  kaijn,  bcr,  s.2  (pi  S). 
royal,  tbnlgUt^. 
ruin,  oerbcrbcn,  «. 
rule,  9iegel,  ble,  w?.;  as  a  — ,  In 

bcr  9Jc0cl. 
rule, «.  herrjchcn,  w. 
rumor,  ©erilc^t,  bo«,  s.^ 
run,   (of  motion)    laufen,  s.;  — 

away,  bauonlaufen;  —  to  meet, 

cntgcgcnlaufcn ;  (of  water)  rin^ 

ncn,  8.  (all  with  aux.  fein);  ( = 

purport)  (autcn,  w. 

S 

sad,  traiirig. 

saddle,  ®attet,  bcr,  sA  (pi  S);  — 

horse,  9iettpfcrb,  ba«,  s.^ 
safe,  fi(f)er. 

Saint  (title),  bcr  ^cKtflc. 
sake,  for  the  —  of ,  um  . . .  (gen.) 

.  .  .  miflcn;  for  your  — ,  um 

beinetwillcn,     um     3^rcttt)iUcn 

(§§  127,  306,  1). 
salamander,  ^aiamanbcr,  bcr,  sA 
same,  the  — ,  bcrfctbc  (§  184);  just 

the  — ,  glcld^Oicl,  adv. 
sapling,  ©fiumd^cn,  bo8,  sA 
satisfied,  gufricbcu. 


satisfy,  bcfricblgcn,  w. 

Saturday,  ^amdtag,  ©ounabettb, 
bcr,  s.'-^ 

save,  ( =  rescue)  rcttcn ;  (of  money) 
fporcu,  crfparcn,  w.;  —  up,  auf* 
fparcu,  w. 

saving,  fparfam. 

savior,  abetter,  bcr,  s.^ 

say,  fagcu,  w. ;  often  to  be  trans- 
lated by  a  form  o/foUcn  (§  191, 
6);  that  Is  to  — ,  nfimltc^,  adv. 

saying,  @pru(^,  bcr,  s.^  (pi  fl). 

scamp,  2>d)e\m,  bcr,  s.^ 

scarcely,  faum,  fc^tocr(icf). 

scene,  (of  a  di-ama)  @ccne,  bic,  w.; 
(place  of  occurrence)  ^Bd^au- 
plati,  bcr,  8.'^  (pi  a). 

scholar,  (pupil)  ©d^iUcr,  bcr,  «.^; 
(leanied  man)  @elcl^rtc(r),  decl 
like  adj.  (cf .  §  290,  2). 

school,  @c^u(c,  bic,  w.;  —build- 
ing, ®(^ulgebSubc,  ha9,  s.^  — 
director,  @c^u(blrcftor,bcr,  mx.; 

—  year,  ©(^ulja^r,  bo«,  s.^ 
schoolmate,  <^(4utfamcrab,  bcr,  w. 
science,  SBlffcnjc^oft,  bic,  w. 
scream,  ji^rclcu,  s. 

sea,  SWccr,  ba«,  s.^ ;  @ec,  ble,  w.; 

—  voyage,  ©ccrcljc,  ©ccfal^rt, 
bic,  10. 

seasick,  fcctranf. 

season,  3a^rcdgcit,  bic,  w. 

seat,  ''^{ai},  bcr,  «.«  (pi  S);  (BiH, 

bcr,  8.2;  to  take  a  — ,  ^lo^  nc§* 

mcu,  8. 
seat,  V.  —  one's  self,  fic^  fc^cn, 

r^.  w. 
second,  (bcr)  gttjcitc;  — ly,  gttjcitcn«. 
secret,  adj.  gc^cim. 
secure,  ftd^cr. 
see,  fc^cu,  s.;  —  again,  micbcrfcl^cn, 

8.;  (catch  sight  of)  crbUrfcn,  w.; 

—  to  it,  gujc^cn. 
seek,  fuc^cn,  w. 
seem,  {c^cincu,  s. 
seeming(ly),  ftftcinbar. 

seize,  grcifcn,  crgrcifcn,  s.;  foffcn, 

w. 
seldom,  fcltcu. 
self,  Iclbft,  Iclbcr  (§  124). 
self-possessed,  bcfonncn,  ppl  adj. 
sell,  ucrfaufcn,  w. 
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sendy  f(fii(fen,  w.;  fcnbcn,  w.  irr. 

(§  330). 
sense,  @inn,  hex,  s.^ 
sensible,  toerflanbig,  be  —  of,  cmp- 

finbcn,  s. 
September,  September,  ber,  sA 
serious,  fd^tDcr;  (earnest)  ernft. 
servant,  S)icner,  bcr,  s.^;  — girl, 

2)lcnflmabci^cn,  ba8,  sA 
serve,  bicnen  (dat) 
service,  2)icnft,  ber,  s.^ ;  (attend- 
ance) ©cblcnung,  bie,  w. 
set,  fc^cn,  w.;  —  in,  Ijcrcinbrcd^cn, 

8.  (avx.  jcin);  —  out,  fic^  auf  ben 

2Beg  mac^en,  lo. 
several,  me^vere  (§158) ;  —  times, 

meftrma(«. 
severe,  (=  strict)  ftreng;  (of  sick- 
ness) fiarf. 
severity,  @trenfle,  bie  {no  pi.) 
shade,  shadow,  ©fatten,  ber,  sA 
shall,  future,  merben  (§  168,  2) ; 

modal,  foUen  (§§  189,  191). 
shameful,  jd)anb(ic4. 
share,  Xtil,  ba8,  s.^ 
share,  v.  ttiltn,  w. 
she,  fte. 

shelter.  Obbac^,  bo«,  s.' 
shine,  fc^einen,  s. 
ship,  @c^iff,  ba«,  s.2 
shoe,  @(^u^,  ber,  s.^ 
shoemaker,  ©d^ul^mac^er,  ber,  sA 
shop,  §anblung,  bie,  w.;   l^aben, 

ber,  s.i  (pZ.  a). 
shop,  V.  (Sinfiiufe  madden,  lo. 
shoot,  fd)iegen,  s. 
shore,  Ufer,  ba«,  s.i 
short,  furg;  — ly,  furj. 
shot,  @(fiu6,  ber,  s.2  (|)Z.  -iiffe). 
show,  geigen,  w. 
shrewdly,  oerjc^mi^t. 
shrewdness,  ^Mug^ett,  bie,  w. 
shut,  fc^liegen,  s. 
sick,  traiif;  be  taken  — ,  er!ran= 

fen,  w. 
sicken,  erfranfen,  w.  (aux.  fein). 
sickness,  ^ranf^eit,  bie,  w. 
side,  @eite,  bie,  w. 
sight^  (spectacle)  5Inbticf,  ber,  s.2  ; 

(thing   worth  seeing)  ®e^en8» 

ttjiirbigfeit,  bie,  w. 
sign,  unterfc^reiben,  s. 


significant,  bebeutenb. 
signify,  bebeuten,  w. 
silence,  @c^n)eigen,  ba«,  s.  (§  366). 
silent,  be  or  become  or  keep  — , 

fc^meigen,  s. 
silver,  @ilber,  bo§,  s.  (no  pi.) 
silver,  ac^.  jitbem. 
similar,  d^nlid)  (to  =  dat.) 
simple,  simply,  einfoc^. 
sin,  @ilnbe,  bie,  w. 
since,  prep,  feit  (dat.);  conj.  (= 

because)  bo,  inbem,  sub.  corij. 
sincere,     (candid)     aufric^tig  ; 

(hearty)  ^erglid^. 
sincerely,  l^ergUc^. 
sing,  fmgen,  s. 
single,  eingig. 
sink,  finfcn,  s.  (aux.  fein). 
sir,  mein  ^err. 
sisten  @c^ttjefter,  bie,  w. 
sit,  fi^en,  s.;   to  —  down,    fid^ 

fefeen,  r^.  w  .;  let  us  —  down, 

fe^en  tt)ir  un8  (p.  45,  n.  4). 
sitting, room,   SBo^ngimmer, 

bag,  s.i 
situated,  be  — ,  liegen,  s. 
situation,  l^age,  bie,  w. 
six,  fec^«. 

skate,  @c^Uttfc^ul),  ber,  s.^ 
skate,  V.  @A(ittfc^ul)  (aufen,  s. 
skill,  gertigfeit,  bie,  w. 
skillful,  gefc^icft. 
sky,  $imme(,  ber,  sA 
slave,  @t(at>e,  ber,  w.;  ^ned^t,  ber, 

S.2 

sleep,  ®dbIof,  ber,  s.  (no  pi.) 

sleep,  V.  fd^lafen,  s. 

slow(ly),  (angfant. 

small,  tlein. 

smell,  riec^en,  s. 

smoke,  rauc()en,  to. 

snow,  @d)uee,  ber,  s.  (no pi.) 

snow,  V.  jc^neien,  w. 

so,  jo:  (=  accordingly,  then)  olfo; 
—  lar  as  I  am  concerned,  wai 
mid)  betrifft;  —  have  I  (in  a)v- 
swers)y  bag  ijahc  id)  andj;  — very 
strange,  jo  jeltjam;  referring  to 
a  foregoing  verb,  often  trans- 
lated by  e9:  .  .  .  but  I  cannot 
do  so, .  . .  aber  id^  fann  eg  nic^t. 

so-called,  {ogenannt. 
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society,  ©efedfc^aft,  bie,  lo. 

sofa,  ®ofa,  hai',  «.  ( pi.  -«). 

soft,  (of  the  voice,  of  li^ht)  {anft. 

softly,  Ififc. 

sojourn,  ?liiffut^att,  ber,  s.2 

soldier,  @o(bat,  hex,  w. 

80le(ly),  ein^ifl. 

solve,  iojeii,  w, 

some,  irqenb  eln  (§  ir)2);  in  the 
slno.  ^^'^  collectively  (of  things), 
cttt)*a9  (§  lol);  pZ.  finig-,  etlid)- 
(§  ir>0);  —  bread,  etiuaS  53rot; 
—  friend,  irgenb  fin  grcitnb;  — 
friends,  einige  J^reitnbe;  refer- 
ring to  something  before  men- 
tioned, tueld)  (§  KJ2);  —  more, 
(.s/nr/.)  noc^  ftwaS,  (;)i.)  noc^ 
einige. 

some  one,  jemanb,  irgenb  iemanb 
(§§  ir,2,  ir,4). 

something,  etma^. 

sometimes,  bi«tt)ei(en,  ;;utt)citeii. 

somewhat,  eixoa^. 

son,  @ol)n,  ber,  s.'^(pl.  o). 

song,  I'ieb,  ba«,  s.^ 

songstress,  (©angerin,  bie,  w, 

soon,  balb;  as  —  as,  jobalb,  sub. 
conj. 

sore,  (=  grave,  serious)  frf)ttjer. 

sorrow,  ?eiben,  ha^,  sA 

sorrowful,  traurtg. 

sorry,  I  am  — ,  c«  tut  mir  leib. 

sort,  %xt,  bie,  w.;  what  —  of,  \va9 
far  (§  145);  all  soils  of,  allerlel 
(Indcl.) 

soul,  ®ee(e,  bie,  w.;  (=  feeling) 
©etiiiit,  ba«,  s.s 

sound,  !(ingen,  s. 

south,  @iiben,  ber,  s.  (no  pi); 
South  Germany,  (Siibbeutfc^= 
lanb. 

southward,  nad)  (Siiben. 

souvenir  card,  ^nfic^t^fartc,  bie,  w. 

Spain,  @paiiien,  bo«. 

Spaniard,  <^panier,  ber,  sA 

Spanish,  fpanifc^. 

speak,  [pxe(i)t\\,  s.;  to  —  pieces, 
beflamiereu,  w. 

special,  befonber. 

spectator,  ^wfrflflw^ff  ^^^t  ^-^ 
speech,  (address)  9?ebe,  bte,  w.; 
(==  language)  @|)rac^e,  bte,  w. 


speed,  §ap,  bie  (no  pi.) 

spirit,  @eift,  ber,  s.^ 

spite,  in  —  of,  tro^,  prep.  (gen.  or 

dot.) 
splendid,  ^)rac^tig;   (=  glorious) 

^errlid^. 
spoil,  berberben,  «. 
spook,  ©ef^enft,  bo«,  8.^ 
spoon,  ?offe(,  ber,  s.i 
spring,  (season)  gn*il)(ing,  ber,  s.^ 
spring,  V .  fpringen, «.  (aux.  fetn). 
stage,  SBu^ne,  bte,  w. 
stairs,  stairway,  2^reppe,  bie,  w. 
stake,  be  at  — ,  gelteii,  s. 
stand,  ftel)en,  s.  irr.  (§  186). 
star,  @tern,  ber,  «.2  -  " 
start,  ^Jlufbntd),  ber,  s.^  (pi.  ii). 
start.  V.  \\6)  auf  ben  2Beg  madden, 

rejl.  w. 
state,  @taat,  ber,  inx. 
state,  V.  angeben,  s. 
station,  ^al^n^of,  ber,  s.^  ( pi.  b). 
stay,  (^  remain)  Meiben,  s.  (aux. 

jein);   (=  tarry,  sojourn)  tjer* 

tueilen,  w.;  [id)  aufl^atten,  s. 
stay,  9lnfentl)a(t,  ber,  s.^ 
steal,  fte^len,  s. 
steamer,  2)ampfer,  ber,  s.^ 
stenographer,  (^tenograp^,  ber,  w. 
step,  treten,  s.  (aux.  fein);  f(^rei= 

ten,  8.  (aux.  fein);  —  back,  gu- 

riidtreten. 
step,  ©d^ritt,  ber,  s.2 
stick,  @tocf,  ber,  s.^  (pi.  o). 
stick,  (=  put)  fteden,  w. 
still,  adj.  ru^ig. 
still,  adu.  (time,  degree)  nod^;  ad- 

versative)  bod^. 
stock,  (supply)  SBorrat,  ber,  «.2(pL 

(i);  (race,  family)  @tamm,  ber, 

S.2  (pi.  a). 
stop,  intrans.,  onfl^bren. 
store,  i'aben,  ber,  8.^  (pi.  5);  $anb= 

(ung,  bie,  lo. 
storm,   @turm,  ber,  s.^  (pZ.  ii); 

(=  thunder  — )  ©emitter,  ba^,  s.i 
stormy,  ftiirmifd^. 
story,  ©efc^tc^te,  bie,  w.;  @rga]^= 

tung,  W,  w. 
stout,  ftarf. 

stove.  Of  en,  ber,  s.^  (pi.  £)). 
straight,  (direct)  bireft. 
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strange,  (peculiar)  jonberbar,  fe(t» 

fam;  (foreign,  unwonted)  fremb. 
stranger,  grcmbc(r),  decl.  like  adj. 

(cf.  §  290,  2). 
straw,  @tro^,  ba§,  s.  (no  pi);  — 

hat,  ©tro^^ut,  bcr,  s.2  (pi.  i\), 
stream,  @trom,  bcr,  s.'^(pl.  5). 
street,  ©tragf,  blc,  w. 
strength,  ^raft,  bic,  «.2  (pi.  a). 
strict,  ftrcng. 

stride,  fc^rcitcn,  s.  (aux.  fcin). 
strife,  @trelt,  bcr,  s.^ 
strike,  fd^lagen,  s. 
stroke,  ®trei(^,  bcr,  s.^ 
strong,  ftorf,  fraftlg;  (=  effective) 

tt)iifung«uott;  (=  firm)  fcft. 
stronghold,  ^iirg;  bie,  w. 
student,  ^tubent,  ber,  w.;  woman 

— ,  ©tubentiii,  blc,  w.;  —  life, 

©tubcntcnlebeu,  ba«,  sA 
study,  <5tubium,  ba«,  mx. 
study,  V.  ftubieren,  w. 
stupid,  buntm. 
style,  @ti(,  ber,  s.^ 
subject,  Uutcrtan,  ber,  mx. 
subject,  V.  untcrtucrfcn,  s. 
submit,  \i6}  uuteriuerfcn,  s.;  —  to 

(put  up  with),  fic^  bequcmen,  w. 

(dat.) 
subsequently,  iiac^^er. 
succeed,  be  successful,  geltngen, 

impers.  «.  with  dat.  (aux.  jcin); 

I  did  not  succeed,  e8  gclaiig  mlr 

nic^t. 
such,  fold^  (§  136);  —  a,  fo  ein; 

any  —  thing,  {o  ctUJaS. 
Budden(l^),  Vto^Ud),  auf  cinmaL 
suffer,  letben,  s. 
suffering,  ?elbcn,  ha^,  s.^ 
suffice,  geniigen,  w. 
suit  (of  clothes),  5(njug,  ber,  s.^ 

(pi.  il). 
sum,  @umme,  bie;  w. 
summer,  <3ommer,  ber,  s.^;  —  day, 

©ommcrtag,  bcr,  s.^ ;  —  term, 

©ommcrtcrmin,  bcr,  8.^ 
summit,  @ipfel,  ber,  8.^ 
summon,  rufen,  8. 
sun,  @onne,  bie,  w. 
sunbeam,  @onneuftra^I,  ber,  mx. 
Sunday,  (^onntag,  ber,  s.^ 
sunrise,  ©onnenaufgang,  ber,  8. 


supper,  3lbcnbeffen,  ba«,  sA 

supply,  5Borrat,  ber,  «.2  {pi.  a). 

support,  V.  ftttfeen. 

support,  @tiifee,  bic,  w. 

sure,  fitter;  to  be—,  fretUc^,  allcr* 

bing«;  — ly,  gemtg;  they  — ly 

know,  man  ttieig  boc^  \vo%  man 

meig  ja. 
surround,  umgeben,  a. 
swamp,  @unipf,  ber,  s.^  ( pi  il). 
swarm,  2>(i)\vavni,  ber,  s.*-^  (pi  d). 
swear,  fd^njoren,  «. 
sweet,  fiig;  a  —  girl,   cin  liebU= 

d^eS    2Jiobd)en ;    ( =    fragrant) 

lleblic^. 
swift,  fc^nell. 

swim,  fd)njlmmen,  «.  (aux.  feln). 
Switzerland,  bie  (Sc^tvetg  (§226, 
sword,  @d^njert,  ba«,  s.^  [3). 

sympathy,  @i)mpat^ie,  bie,  w. 

T 

table,  Xi\(i),  ber,  s.^ 

tailor,  (Sc^neiber,  ber,  sA 

take,  ne^nien,  «.;  to  —  cold,  fit^ 
ertdlten,  w.;  to  —  a  seat,  ^43la^ 
ne^men ;  to  —  a  walk,  etnen 
©pa^iergang  mad)en,  w.;  to  — 
off  (a  garment),  au^gie^en,  s. 

tale,  C^rga^lung,  bie,  w. 

taler,  2a(er,  ber,  s.^ 

talk,  reben,  w.;  there  is  much  — 
about,  man  rebel  t)lel  ilber  (or 
oon),  e8  tuirb  otel  gerebet  iiber. 

tall,  ^oc^;  (of  persons)  grog. 

tally,  ftimmen,  w. 

tarry,  uerwetlen,  w. 

task,  ^ufgabe,  bie,  w. 

taste,  ©efc^macf,  ber,  a.^  (pi  o, 
rare);  artistic  — ,  jtunflge- 
jc^mad. 

teach,  nnterric^ten,  le^reii,  w.;  — 
to  (show),  bele^ren. 

teacher,  i'e^rer,  ber,  ».^;  woman 
— ,  i'e^rerin,  bie,  iv. 

tear,  2:rdne,  bie,  lo. 

tear,  gerreifeen,  s. 

tedious,  langiueiUg. 

tell,  jagen,  w.;  (=  relate)  ergd^* 
(en,  w.;  (=  inform  of)  mlt* 
tetlen,  w. 
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ten,  5C^n. 

tendency,  Xenbeng,  bie,  w, 

term,  Xermiu,  bcr,  s.^ 

terrible,  fd)rcrf(i^. 

test,  ^riifmifl,  bie,  w. 

text  (tor  reading),  l^eftiire,  bie,  w. 

text-book,  ?e^rbii^,  ba«,  .s.^ 

than,  a(«.  [you,  baiife. 

thank,   baiifcn,  w.  {dot.) ;  (I)  — 

thankful,  ba  u  f ba r. 

thanks,  'A)an!,  ber,  ».  {no  pi.) 

that,    de?».    pron.     ba8 ;     jpiicr 

(§  125)) ;  rel.  pron.  hex,  bie,  ba«; 

wei&icx,  weidjt,  tt>eld)e«  (§§  136- 

130) ;  with  neut  pron.  or  adj. 

or  a  sentence.,   as   antecedent, 

wai^i^  141,  a,  2]. 
that,  covj.  bagf  sub.  conj. 
the,  def.  art.  ber,  bic,  ba«  (§  72); 

?(?iY^  comp.:  —  more,  bcfto  mcbr; 

in  '' proportionaV  clauses:  — 

more  ...  —  better,  je  mel)r  .  .  . 

ie(orbefto)beffer(§381,  1,/). 
theater,  X^eater,  ba«,  s.^ 
their,  il)r. 
them,  dot.  il)nen,  ace.  fie;   tlicre 

are  six  of  — ,  e(J  finb  bcren  {or 

il)rcr)  fec^«. 
then,  (i/i/eTeniiai)benn,  a(fo;  (^e?/i- 

pomi)  baun;  just  — ,  j^wx  '^nt 
there,  ba,  bort;  —  is,  —  there  are, 

c«  grtJt,  aZso  c8  ift,  c8  finb (§  340); 

in  — ,  brmnen. 
therefore,  barum,  balier. 
therein,  brinnen,  bariu. 
thereupon,  borauf. 
they,  jie;  indef.  man. 
thick,  bicf;  (  =  dense)  btc^t;  a  — 

book,  ein  bicfeS  ^ud) ;  a  —  wood, 

cin  bic^ter  Salb. 
thicket,  ©cbufrf),  ba«,  s.2 
thief,  i)\th,  ber,  s.^;  (woman)  — , 

2)icbin,  bic,  w. 
thing,  2)ing,  ba«,  s.^;  (  =  matter, 

affair)  ®ad^c,  bie,  w.;  any  such 

—  as,fo  tix^a^  trie. 

think,  benfen,  w.  irr.  (§  330);  mei= 
ncn,  i«^.;  (=  believe)  glaubcn,  w.; 
to  —  of,   an  {ace.) . . .  ben!cn; 

—  of  (remember),  gebcnfcu 
{gen.)]  to  —  much  of  {i.  e.  es- 
teem) one,  t)ic(  t)on  cinem  l^alteiu 


third,  (ber)  britte. 

this,  bie«  (§§  129,  130);  —  time, 
bieSmal;  —  evening,  l^cutc  a\ytn\i. 

thoro(ly),  grtinbUd^;  (=  complete) 
bollfommen. 

those,  —  are,  ba«  fmb  (§  131,  1). 

tho,  sub.  conj.  obglett^,  obttjol^l; 
adv.  hod};  wasn't  it  warm  — , 
wax  e«  t>o6)  maritt. 

thought,  ©cbanfe,  ber,  tux.  (gen. 

thousand,  taufenb.  [-n«). 

threaten,  brol)en,  w.  {dot.) 

three,  brei;  —  times,  breimat. 

throat,  $a(«,  ber  s.2  {pi.  a). 

thru,  burd^  (ace);  —  with,  fertig 

throw,  tDerfen,  s.  [mlt  {dot.) 

thunder, — storm,  @ett)itter,ba«, «.  ^ 

Thursday,  2)onner«tag,  ber,  s.^ 

thus,  fo,  alfo. 

ticket,  S3taet,  ha9,  s.2  (pi.  -tte, 
also  33ittet«). 

time,  (duration)  3«it,  ble,  w.;  (oc- 
casion) ajial,  ba«,  «.2;  this  — , 
bte«ina(;  at  the  — ,  bamal«;  (at) 
what  — ,  (um)  n)iet)ie(  U^v;  for 
a — ,  eine  ^^i^t^nfl;  ^or  a  long 
--,  (ange;  once  upon  a — ,  ein= 
mal';  some  — ^  elnft;  for  the  — 
being,  uorlaufig. 

times,  at  — ,  bi^tDeiten. 

timid,  fitrd|tfam. 

tire,  ermiiben,  w. 

tired,  miibe. 

title,  Slitfl,  ber,  s.i 

to,  often  translated  by  the  dative, 
esp.  loith  indirect  object  of  a 
verb  and  with  some  adjectives 
(§§  268,  260);  ^ju  {dat),  nat^ 
(dat.),  an  (ace),  gegen  (ace.)  cf. 
§  377,  s.  v.;  —  and  fro,  ^in  unb 
^er;  —  the  concert,  in«  ^ongert; 
—  the  edge,  bi«anben  9lanb;  to 
step  —  the  window,  an«  genfler 
treten ;  —  London, — the  station, 
iiad^  ?onbon,  na6)  bent  SBa^n^ofe; 
go  —  bed,  gu  53ett  gel^en;  go  — 
church,  gnr  {or  In  bte)  ^irc^e 
gel)en;  write  — ,  an  {ace.)  .  .  , 
fc^retben ;  kind  — ,  freunbtic^  ge* 
gen;  with  inf.  — ,  in  order  — ,  gu, 
um  ju  (§  867, 1  and  a);  omitted 
with  certain  verbs,  §  366,  1,  2. 
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tobacco,  Xahat,  bcr,  8.^ 

to-day,  l^cutc. 

to-day'B,  l^futig,  adj. 

together,  gufanimen. 

tolerably,  glemtlt^. 

to-morrow,  morgcn;  —  evening, 
morgcn  abcnb;  —  morning,  mor* 
gcii  frfl^;  day  after  — ,  Ubcr* 
niorgen. 

to-night,  l^eute  abeitb. 

too,  (of  degree)  gu;  (=  also)  auc^. 

tooth,  3<*^"/  ^^^f  ^'^  (P^-  S)- 
toothache,  3A'^nf(i^nierg,  ber,  mx. 
top,  ©ipfcl,  ber,  8.\  @pi^e,  btc,  w. 
tormented,  be  — ,  fid|  qualeu,  w. 
torrent,  ©trom,  ber,  8.^  {pi.  5). 
toward(8),  gegcn  (ace),  nac^  (dot.), 

cntgegcn  (dat.)  §  377. 
tower,  Surni,  ber,  s.^  {pi.  fl). 
town,  @tabt,  bic,  «.2  (pi.  fi);  little 

— ,  ©tabtcbcn,  bo8,  «.i 
trade,  ^anbcl,  ber,  «.  (no  pi.);  by 

—  (calling),  fclne«  ^tidiftni, 

train,  3^9^  ^^^^  ^-^  (P^-   ii)»  6^- 

press— ,  ©d^nellgug. 
tramp,  (pedestrian  tour)  gugttjan* 

bcrung,  blc,  w. 
translate,  ilberfe^'cn,  w. 
translation,  (act  of  translating) 

iibcrfe^en,  ba«, «.  (§366). 
travel,  fal^ren,  s.  {aux.  jcin);  relfeu 

{aux.  §  323,  1,  c). 
travel(s),   9iclie,  bie,  w. ;    2Bon* 

benmg,  bie,  w. 
traveler,    9iclicnbc(r),    decl.    like 

adj.  (§  290,  2). 
tread,  intr.  trctcn,  s.  (aiix.  feln); 

tr.  bctrctcn. 
treat,  be^anbeln,  w, 
treatment,  ^el^anblung,  bie,  w. 
tree,  ©oum,  bcr,  s.^  (i)i.  aw), 
tremble,  jjlttcrn,  w. 
trial,  (test)  ^rilfung,  bie,  w. 
tributary,  ^Rebcnflug,  bcr,  8.^  {pi 

-flffe). 
trick,  @trelc^,  bcr,  s.^ 

trifle,  ^(clniflfeit,  blc,  to. 

trip,  SReifc,  S^^^t,  bie,  lo. 

triviality,  ^leinigfcit,  blc,  w. 

trouble,  (difficulty)  afeii^c,  bie,  w.; 
(suffering)  gcibcn,  \ia^f  «.*;  (dis- 
tress) 9f?ot,  bic,  «.«  (i)^  5). 


trouble,  v.  (worry),  bangc  mot^cn, 
10.  {with  dat.  of  pers.);  (con- 
cern) filmmern;  he  doesn't  — 
himself  about  it,  ex  fammcrt  ftc^ 
nid^t  barum. 

true,  lual^r;  (=  faithful)  treu. 

truly,  tDa^rl^aft. 

trunk,  Coffer,  bcr,  «.i 

trust,  tjertrauen,  w.  {dat.) 

truth,  Sa^r^elt,  ble,  w. 

truthful,  ma^rl^aft. 

try,  ocrfuc^cn,  w. 

Tuesday,  2)lcn«tag,  ber,  8.^ 

turn,  wenbcn,  w.  irr.  (§  330). 

turn  out,  tt)crbcn,  irr.  {aux.  feln). 

twelve,  gnjblf. 

twenty,  gttjangig;  twentieth,  (ber) 
gmaiiglgfle;  the  — first,  ber  ein* 
unbgwanglgfte. 

twice,  gttjeimal. 

two,  ;itt)el;  the  — ,  ble  beiben 
(§  148). 

tyrant,  S^rann,  ber,  w. 

V 

umbrella,  9iegenfc^irm,  ber,  s.^ 
unamiable,  unfreunblid^. 
unanswered,  unbeanttDortet. 
unbearable,  iinertrdgli(^. 
uncle,  Onfel,  ber,  8.^ ;  O^eim,  ber, 

8.2 

under,  utiter  {dat.  and  ace.) ;  — 

it,  —  that,  borunter. 
understand,  t7erftel)en,  s. 
understanding,  ^erftdnbni9,  ba9, 

5.2,  35er|lonb,  ber,  a.  {no  pi.) 
undertake,  untentel^men,  8. 
undisturbed,  ungetriibt. . 
undoubtedly,  unglveifel^aft. 
uneasy,  unru^ig.  ' 

unfortunately,  leiber  (p.  101,  n. 

1) ;  ungliicflid^erttjelte. 
unfriendly,  unfreunbUc^. 
ungrateful,  unbanfbar. 
unhappiness,  Ungliicf,  bad,  s.  (no 

pi.) 
unhappy,  ungliicflic^,  iing(ii(!|eUg. 
united,  t)ereinigt. 
university,  Unioerjitfit,  ble,  w. 
unkind,  unfreunblic^. 
unpleasant,  utiangene^m. 
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unrest,  Uiirufte,  hie,  w. 
unsatisfactory,  imgeimgenb. 
unthankful,  iiubantbar. 
until,  bi«  ;  not  —  (this  evening), 

crft  (l)cute  abenb). 
unwelcome,  luupittfommcn. 
unwell,  uiUDO^L 
up,  auf ;  —  tliere,  broben:  furtlier 

— ,  iveiter  l)ina»f  or  aufn)drt«. 
upon,  anf  {dat.  ami  ace.) ;  once 

—  a    time,    eiumal' ;     —  the 

whole,  im  ganjcn. 
upper,  obcr-. 
us,  dat,  a}id  ace.  m\Q. 
use,  V.  flebraiid)en,  w.;   benu^en, 

w.;  (      spend,  as  time)  gubrin= 

flcu,  w.  irr.  (§  330). 
use,   make  —  of,    braudien,    w. 

(gen.) 
usual(ly),  flottJo^nlid^. 
utterly,  uoUeub«<,  gaiij  nub  gar. 


vacation,  gerieu,  bie,  pi  only. 

vain,  in  — ,  ucrgcben^. 

valley,  ZoX,  ba«,  s.^ 

value,  jci)a^cn,.  10. 

vanish,  f(f)iijtnbcii,  toerft^winbcn,  s. 

.  {aux.  jcin). 

vengeance,  $Hac^e,  bie  (no pi.) 

Venice,  ^cncbig. 

venture,  tragcn,  w. 

verb,  51Jerbum,  ha^,  s.  (pi.  -ha), 

veritable,  tuatjr^aft 

very,  fe^r;  —  much  (of  degree), 
fe^r;  —  well  (=  agreed,  *all 
right'),  fe^r  gcrn;  he  is  doing 
—  well,  c«  gc^t  i^m  fc^r  gut. 

Vesuvius,  S^cfut),  bcr,  s. 

vexed,  be  — ,  fic^  argcrn,  r^.  w. 

vicinity,  9^a^c,  bie,  w. 

victory,  @ieg,  ber,  s.^ 

View,  (sight  of)  ^iibUcf,  ber,  s.^; 
(opinion)  Slnfic^t,  bie,  w.;  (pros- 
pect) 2tu«fic^t,  bie,  w.;  take  a  — 
of,  in  3(ugenfd^fin  nc^mcn,  a.; 
m  —  of  all  that,  nad|  aHe 
(§  317,  1)  bent. 

village,  2)orf,  ba«,  s.^ ;  little  — , 
2)orfc^cn,  bCL^,  sA 

villager,  2)orfbemo^ncr,  bcr,  s.i 


violent,  ^eftig. 

violet,  iBcild^en,  ba«,  s.^ 

visit,  V.  bejuc^en,  w. 

visit,  35efuc^,  ber,  s.^ 

voice,  @tiiume,  bie,  w. 

vote,  ®timme,  bie,  w. 

vote,  V.  ftimmcn,  w. 

vow,  geloben,  w. 

voyage,  ©cereife,  @ecfa^rt,  bie,  w. 

vulgarity,  ©cmein^eit,  bie,  w. 

W 

wagon,  SSagen,  ber,  s.i 

wait,  tTjarteu,  w.  (for  =  auf,  ace.) 

wake,  tuac^en. 

walk  (for  pleasure),  (gpagiergang, 
ber,  8.'^  (pi.  a) ;  take  a  — ,  cinen 
©pagiergaug  mac^en. 

walk,  1?.  ge^en,  «.  irr.  (§  186, 
aiiz.  feiu);  —  about,  ^erunu 
ge^en ;  go  walking  (for  pleasure), 
fpajieren  ge^en. 

wall,  (of  a  room)  SSanb,  bie,  «.* 
(pi.  a);  (brick  or  stone  — ), 
3)iauer,  bie,  w.;  —  of-  rock, 
gel«wanb,  bie,  s.^  (pi  a). 

wandering,  SBanberiing,  bie,  w. 

want,  (=  desire)  niogen  (§§  189, 
191),  wilufd^en,  w.;  ( =  need) 
braut^en,  w. ;  (=  require,  de- 
mand) oerlangen,  w. 

war,  ^rieg,  ber,  8.^ 

war-ship,  ^riegSfc^lff,  ba«,  s.^ 

warm,  warm;  grow — ,  ernjarmen, 
w.  (aux.  fein). 

warn,  tparnen,  w.  (of  =  tjor,  dat.) 

warning,  ^arnung,  bie,  w, 

waste,  t)ergeuben,  w. 

watch,  2;afd|enul^r,  Ufir,  bie,  w. 

water,  SBaffer,  ba«,  8.^ 

way,  SSeg,  "ipfab,  ber,  8.^;  (  =  man- 
ner) %xt,  SBeife,  bie,  w.;  the  — 
home,  the  —  back,  ber  ^eim* 
tt)eg,  9f?ilcftt)eg;  by  —  of,  ilber 
(ace);  in  the  —  of,  in  (dot.); 
lose  one's  — ,  fic^  toerirren,  r^. 
w. 

we,  tt)ir. 

weak,  {(4n)ad^. 

wealth,  ^Bcnnogctt,  bag,  s.^;  Stetd^^ 
turn,  ber,  «.^ 
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wear,  tragen,  s. 

weather,  SBcttcr,  ba«,  sA 

Wednesday,  ^litttooii)  bcr,  s.^ 

week,  2Bod)c,  bic,  w. 

weekly,  n}od|entUd|. 

weep,  njcincn,  w. 

weigh,  miegen^  8. 

welcome,  tDiUfommen. 

welfare,  SBol^I,  ba«,  «.  (no  pi.) 

well,  ocj;.  (in  good  health)  gefuub. 

well,  adv.  gut;  very  —  (=  agreed, 
*ail  right'),  jc^r  gcrn;  he  has 
done  that  — ,  baiJ  ^at  cr  gut  ge» 
madji;  (of  the  health)  ujobl;  I 
am  — ,  I  am  doing—,  id)  bcfinbc 
mic^  mo^l;  I  do  not  feel — ,  niir 
ift  nit^t  U)o^(. 

well,  interj.  (as  an  introductory 
word),  uun. 

well-behaved,  artig. 

well-known,  ujo^lbefonnt. 

west,  SBcflen,  bcr,  a.  (iiopl.) 

west,  adj.  HJCpllt^. 

westward,  kveftlid^. 

wet,  na§. 

what,  inter,  pron.  ttJO«,  tve\d); 
inter,  adj.  wtidj  (§§  143,  144); 
rel.  pron.  and  antecedent  (= 
whatever),  waS  (§  141);  — sort, 
kind  of,  ttja«  fttr  (§  146);—  for, 
tt)ogu. 

wheel,  ^ah,  bo«,  8.^ 

when,  inter,  luauu;  rcZ.  loeun  {of 
prea.  and  fut.  and  repeated  ac^ 
tion  in  past);  ah  (of  simple 
past),  sub.  covj.  (§381,  1,  a,  6, 

whence,  n^o^er. 

where,  ujo. 

whether,  ob,  «ia6.  conj. 

which,  rel.  pron.  ber,  lucttft 
(§§  136-138);  iriier.  2>ron.  ttjelc^ 
(§  144);  miA  neui.  pron.  or 
adj.  or  a  sentence^  as  ante- 
cedent, tuaS  (§  141,  a,  2). 

while,  3^itf  bie,  w?.;  (for)  a  — , 
ciuc  3«itlaug;  (=  pains),  SWO^c, 
bic,  w.;  worth  — ,  bcr  iWil^c 
HJcrt. 

while,  Inbcm,  lua^renb,  sub.  covj. 

white,  ujetg. 

Whitsuntide,  "^^n^fitn^  pi.  only. 


•who,  rel.  pron.  bcr,  tuctc^  (§§  136- 
13i8) ;  whoever,  he  — ,  ttjcr 
(§140) ;  inter,  pron.  luer  (§§ 
143, 144). 

whoever,  tt)cr,  U)cr  auc^. 

whole,  gauj ;  on  the  — ,  im  gan* 
geu. 

why,  inter,  iparuiu,  Jtjc«^alb  ;  in- 
terj. bod). 

wide,  Ujeit ;  (=  broad)  breit ;  far 
and  — ,  tueit  unb  breit. 

wife,  grau,  bic,  w.;  SBcib,  ha9,  s.^ 

wild,  tTJilb. 

will,  future,  merben  (§  186,  2) ; 
modal,  ttjottcn  (§§  189,  191). 

will,  SBittc,  ber,  mx.  (gen.  -m), 

willingly,  gcrn. 

win,  gcwlnncu,  s. 

wind,  SSiub,  bcr,  s.2 

window.  S^uftcr,  bad,  a.^ 

wine,  SBctn,  ber,  8.^ 

wing,  glflgct,  bcr,  8.^ 

winter,  SSiutcr,  bcr,  s.^;  —  even- 
ing, SBintcrabcnb,  bcr,  s.^ 

wisdom,  2i$cid^cit,  bic,  w. 

wise,  njcifc. 

wish,  wiiufc^cn,  w.;  tuottcn  (§§  189, 
191). 

wish,  SBuufd^,  bcr,  s.^  (pi.  fi). 

witch,  ^ei^t,  bic,  w. 

with,  mlt  (dot.) ;  =  it,  bomit ; 
(=  in  the  family  or  at  the 
house  of),  bci  (dot.) 

withal,  bagu. 

withdraw,  gurildgie^cn,  s. 

within,  (of  time  only)  blnncn 
(dat.)  . 

without,  ol^nc  (ace.) ;  do  — ,  cut* 
be^rcn,  w.  (gen.) 

woe  I  ttjcl) ! 

woman,  i>ame,  bic,  to.;  grou,  bic, 
SBcib,  ba«,  s.a 

wonder,  SSunbcr,  bad,  s.^ 

wonder,  i?.  fic^  njunbcrn,  r^.  w.; 
I  wonder  (am  surprised)  that, 
mic^  ttjunbcrf «,  bog :  I  — 
whether,  idf  nioc^tc  tuiffcn,  ob ; 
how  late  is  it,  I  — ?  tuic  fpat  ijt 
c«  ttJO^IV 

wonderful,  tDunberbar. 

wood,  ^olj,  ba«,  «.»;  *  woods', 
SBalb,  ber,  s.^ 
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word,  SBort,  ba«,  s.  2.8  (§  276,  a). 

work,  {abstract,  =  labor)  3trbeit, 
bie,  w.;  (of  an  author)  SBerf, 
ba«,  S.2 ;  {collectively  in  the 
abstract,  =  activity)  S33ir!eu, 
ba«,  «.  (§  366);  v.  arbclteii,  w. 

workman,  workingman,  ^rbeiter, 
bcr,  sA 

work-of-art,  ^unftrocrf,  ba«,  s.* 

world,  SSelt,  bic,  w. 

world-famous,  tDcUberii^mt. 

worn-out,  crfc^opft. 

worth  while,  to  be  — ,  fic^  lo^nen, 
r^.  w. 

worse,  worst,  ^c^lec^tf r,  jc^Icc^tep-; 
fci^Ummer,  ((^llmmft-. 

worth,  ttjert  {gen.) 

worthy,  tuiirblfl  (of  =  gen.) 

wretched,  denb. 

write,  fc^reiben,  s.;  —  to,  jc^rcl bcu 
an  (ace.) 

writer,  (author)  @(^rtftpcttcr,  hex, 
'  writing,  ©c^rlft,  bie,  w.  [s.i 

wrong,  adj.  uurec^t;  (  incor- 
rect) falfd^. 

wrong,  Unred|t,  bad,  ».* 


year,  3o^r,  ba«,  s.^;  —  in  and  — 
out,  3a^r  aii«  3al^r  cin;  for  a  — 
and  a  day,  auf  3a^r  unb  2^ag. 


yellow,  flclb. 

yes,  ja;  —  indeed,  jotDol^I. 

yesterday,  gejlcru;  —  morning,  ge* 
ftcrn  morgen;  day  before  — , 
t)orgeflern. 

yet,  (temporal)  nodj;  {adversative) 
hooj ;  not  — ,  nod^  nlt^t 

yonder,  bort;  over  — ,  briibcn. 

you,  bu  (§  301,  a,  1,  4);  i^r  {pi.  of 
bu);  @ic  {polite  address,  §  301, 
3,  4);  ace.  bid),  end),  @ic;  daL 
hxx,  end),  3ftncn;  the  forms  of 
bu  and  i\)x  are  capitalized  in 
letters  (§  301,  6);  indef.  man 
(§§  166,  149,  1). 

young,  iung;  —  lady,  grauleiu, 
bo«,  ».^;  —  man,  3ilngling,  ber, 
a.2 

youngish,  )linger. 

your,  bcln,  cucr,  3^r  (§§  126, 301,5.) 

yours  (ber)  beinlge,  eurlge,  3^rigc, 
etc.  (§126,  1) ;  a  friend  of  — , 
elu  grcimb  Don  bir,  3^nen. 

yourself,  emphatic,  fctbft ;  r^ 
§§  123,  201,  202. 

youth,  {abstract  or  collective)  3us 
genb,  blc  (wo  pi.) ;  {concrete) 
3ungc,  bcr,  w.;  Silngling,  ber, 

Z 

zeal,  @lfcr,  bcr,  s.  {no  pi.) 
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The  numbers  refer  to  sections.    For  strong  verbs  consult  the  list  in  §  SSI. 


a,  pronunciation  of,  15;  written  in- 
stead of  aa,  App.  I,  3, 4. 

H,  pronunciation  of,  22  ;  &»  umlaut  of 
aa,  85, 1,  a  ;  S  and  2(e,  App.  I,  3, 1. 

ab,  prep.  377. 

abtt,  370, 1 ;  ober  aUv,  379,  3. 

ablaut,  328, 2 ;  classes,  329  ;  in  deri- 
yation,  384, 1,  386. 

abstract  nouns,  use  of  art.  witli, 
226  ;  plu.  of,  238, 1,  a. 

accent,  61-4 ;  in  compound  verbs, 
207,  4 ;  in  compound  nouns,  399 ; 
in  compound  particles,  408. 

accusative,  use  of,  263-9  ;  with 
verbs,  263-5  ;  cognate,  264  ;  two 
objects,  265, 345, 1 ;  adverbial,  266 ; 
absolute,  267, 369, 3 ;  with  preposi- 
tions, 268,  376,  2  ;  with  adjectives, 
269 ;  in  impersonal  constructions, 
205,  1,  2,  263,  3. 

active  voice,  71,  164;  with  passive 
force  after  laffen,  etc.,  366,  1,  a 
and  2,  6. 

address,  nom.  in,  243 ;  pronouns  of, 
121,  301. 

adjective  clauses,  414. 

adjectives,  inflection,  101-9,  286-9 ; 
comparison,  111-14, 292-6 ;  deriva- 
tion, 389-91;  composition,  404-6; 
syntax,  286-96 ;  without  inflection, 
101,  286,  109,  2-4 ;  strong,  102-5  ; 
weak,  106-7  ;  strong  or  weak,  288 ; 
as  substantive,  108,  290 ;  in  predi- 
cate, 110,  289;  irregularities  of  in- 
flection, 109;  of  comparison,  114, 
296;  with  gen.  252;  with  dat.  260; 
with  ace.  269;  with  prepositions, 
291;  repetition  necessary,  232,  2; 
orthography  of  proper  adjectives,  4, 
3,  and  App.  I,  3, 13,  b. 

adverbial  clauses,  415. 

adverbs,  216;  classification,  371; 
I)riniitive,  372;  relation  to  adj. 
373;    from  nouns,  374;    compari- 


son, 375 ;  ordinal,  299,  1 ;  relative, 
316;  prepositional,  376,  5,  a;  posi- 
tion of,  96,  424;  combined  with 
substantive  inf.  365,  2,  a;  with  par- 
titive gen.  253,  3;  for  reL  pron. 
139,  2. 

8(fter-,  388, 1. 

-adt,  234,  2. 

ai,  pronunciation,  27;    limited  use, 

App.  I,  3,  3. 
-al,  pi.  of  nouns  in,  275,  4,  a;  neuter 

nouns  in,  280,  2. 
an,  146,  317 ;  aUt,  317, 1 ;  aUe«,  317, 

2 ;  atttoo,  316,  3. 
aaein,  379,  l. 
aUtnfam,  288,  l,  a. 
aUtx-,  294, 1 ;  aUerliebft,  294, 1,  a. 
Alphabet,  German,  2 ;  script,  7. 
tilti,  381,  1,  a;  with  predicate  nom. 

242,  2,  271 ;  with  appositive,  265, 3, 

271,  1-3 ;  with  following  rel.  314, 3 ; 

for  ali  ob,  359, 3,  a ;  in  comparisons, 

381, 1,  a;  omitted  after  fo,  381, 1,  A. 
n(d  ob,  aid  toenn,  with  unreal  subj. 

359,  3. 
a(6  toie^  in  comparisons,  381, 1,  a. 
am,  with  superl.  112,  294,5;  in  su- 

perL  of  adv.  375,  2. 
m,  377. 
nnber,  147;  atCbtx^  =  elscy  253,  2,  e; 

anbert^alb,  118,  3,  b. 
angft,  260,  2,  b. 
aXiWaiU  377 ;  with  inf.  367,  6. 
Witt-,  388,  2 ;  Slnttoort,  235,  2. 
anttoorten,  construction  with,  257, 

1,  a. 
apostrophe,  in  gen.  284, 1,  b ;  cf.  also 

App.  I,  3,  14. 
apposition,  270-2,  285 ;  immediate, 

270 ;  mediate,  271 ;  spurious,  272. 
appositional,  gen.  246,  4,  a;  predi- 
cate, 110,  1,  289,  1,  368,  2,  360,  2. 
9(rmutr  235,  1,  a. 
-artig,  390,  t 

^1 
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article,  72-3 ;  use,  223-32 ;  see  under 
def.  and  indef .  art. 

«t(06,  pl.  of  381,1,  «. 

dU,  pronunciutiun,  28. 

tin,  i>r(munc'iatiun,31 ;  ^,  uot3(e,  App. 
1,3,1. 

au4r  380, 1,  a,  h ;  in  indef.  rel.  clauses, 
14<),  12,  381,  1,  »i. 

flUf,  377  ;  auf  baft,  381,  1,  c. 

auferftefirn.  :)43,  i. 

aufSr  in  sui>erl.  of  mlv.  112,  2,  375,  2. 

au6»  auger,  augevbalb,  377. 

aueedrfrn,  343,  l. 

auxiliarloH,  of  tense,  171-2;  use, 
1(W,  l-'i,  323;  omission,  324;  peri- 
phrastic and  causal,  325;  modal, 
188-1M,  332-8 ;  of  voice  195,  344, 

HO.  29,  1. 


b,    pnmunciation,  35;    in  r:ng.  cog- 
nates, A  PI*.  II,  7,  2. 
©Ottb,  pl  of,  270,  a. 

baniirr  2<M),  2,  b. 

©onf,  275,  1,  a. 
-bor,  3W),  2. 
»au,  pl.  of,  275,  2,  a. 
be-,  208,  1,  a,  3im,  1. 
befleflnettf  203,  i,  h. 
bfi,377. 

beibe,  148 ;  beibed,  148,  t 
bebor,  341,  i,  381,  l. 
brsafiUtu  263, 1,  c 
binnen.  377. 

bU,  prep.  377;  sub.  conj.  381,  t 
bitten^  with  double  object,  265,  1,  a, 
bleiben,  with  inf.  366,  3. 
»00t,  pl.  of,  275,  3. 
borrowed,  w^ordu,  accent,  64 ;  gen- 
der, 236;  declension,  281-2. 
brnUlbdt^  iuf-  for  perf.  pple.  326,2,  h. 
fdxtii,  pl.  of  276,  a. 
©uibftabe,  gen.  of,  279,  2,  a. 


t,  pronunciation,  36;  in  new  spelling, 
36,  1,  App.  I,  3,  12. 

capital  letters,  use  of,  4 ;  in  pro- 
nouns of  address,  301,  5  ;  in  verbal 
phrases,  342,  2,  6  and  3,  a  ;  cf.  also 
App.  I,  3,  13. 

case,  70 ;  see  under  nom.  gen.  etc. 

causal  clauses,  dependent,  415,  5. 

ill,  pronunciation,  37. 

lb,  as  intensive  stem  sufELx,  395, 1, 

'Oftn,  79,  387, 1. 


€bor»  gender  and  deci  275,  3. 
Christian  names,  pL  of,  284,  3,  b, 
i||j|,  pronunciation  of,  37,  5. 
if,  2,  2  ;  pronunciation  of,  36,  2. 
cogrnates,  £ng.  and  Ger.  1,  2,  and 

App.  II. 
collective  nouns,  congruence  of  verb 

with,  346, 1. 
comma,  use  of,  6. 
comparative  clauses,  415,  7. 
comparison  of  adjectives,  111-14, 

292-« ;  of  adverbs,  216,  2,  376. 
composition    of   nouns,  399-403; 

adjectives,  404-6;    verbs,  206-14, 

341-3 ;  particles,  63, 1,  408. 
concessive  clauses,  415, 4. 
conditional  mode,  168,  3,  362. 
conditional  sentences,  359,  415,  3. 
conjugation,  171-93,  323-31;  weak, 

174-8 ;  strong,  179-85, 328 ;  mixed, 

186. 
conjunctions,  218,  378-81 ;  general 

connectives,  379;  adverbial,  380 ; 

sulH>rdinating,  381,  415. 
connectinH^  vowel,  use  of,  169, 176, 

327 ;  dropped  in  strong  verbs,  183. 
consecutive  clauses,  415,  9. 
consonants,  classification,  33;  pro- 
nunciation, 34-60;    representation 

in  £ug.  cognates,  App  IL 


b,  pronunciation,  38;  in  Eng.  cog- 
nates, App.  II,  8,  2. 

bfl(r),  in  compounds,  with  prep.  122, 
2,  132,  310,  413,  1,  c,  367,  6,  a; 
with  verb,  341, 1. 

bdf  added  to  rel.  316,  2;  with  rel. 
force,  316,  3;  as  sub.  conj.  381, 1,6. 

bamit,  381, 1,  c. 

bnnfem  257,  i,  a. 

bii8»  as  absolute  subject,  131,1;  re- 
ferring to  persons,  309,  4 ;  for  toad 
referring  to  sentence,  315,  2. 

bll^»  381,  1,  d;  omission  of,  360,  a. 

dative,  formation,  77,  2,  81,  2,  84,  2, 
89,  94;  meaning,  70,  256;  use, 
256-62;  with  verbs,  sole  object, 
257 ;  secondary  object,  258 ;  of  in- 
terest, 259;  ethical,  259,  4;  with 
adjectives,  260;  with  nouns,  261; 
with  interjections,  261,  1,  a;  with 
prepositions,  376, 3, 4 ;  =  possessive, 
227,  a,  259,  1,  a;  with  t)on  =  gen. 
247. 

-be,  387,  2. 
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declension,  66;  of  articles,  72-3; 
nouns,  76-100,  273-85;  foreign 
nouns,  281-/8;  proper  names,  99- 
100,  284-5;  adjectives,  101-18, 
286-8 ;  of  pronouns,  120-63. 

definite  article,  72;  use,  223-32; 
contractions,  223;  omission,  224; 
use  with  proper  names,  225 ;  gene- 
ric, 226;  =  possessive,  227;  dis- 
tributive, 228;  in  phrases,  229; 
repetition,  232. 

demonstratives,  129-35,  309-11; 
=  personal  pron.  122,  2,  a, 

%txilma\f  pi  of,  276,  a. 

benn  =/<>»•,  379,  2 ;  =  then,  380,  1 ;  = 
than,  381, 1,  a;  with  concessive  subj. 
356, 1,  a. 

denominative  verbs,  394. 

dependent  clauses,  413-15. 

dependent  order ;  see  word-order. 

bet,  art.  72 ;  dem.  129, 131, 309 ;  rel. 
136, 138,  314. 

berer,  309, 2. 

derivation,  384-98;  general  prin- 
ciples of,  384;  nouns,  385-8;  ad- 
jectives, 389-91 ;  verbs,  392-6 ;  pro- 
nouns and  particles,  .397-8;  see 
further  under  composition. 

berienlfie,  133,  .311. 

aero,  309, 5. 

berfetbe,  134, 311, 1,  397. 

bed,  309, 1,  a. 

bediftalb,  beHtoeaen,  132,  i. 

beftOr  381, 1,/. 

determinatives,  129, 13.3-5, 311. 

dialects,  8,  221 ;  loss  of  pret.  in,  351, 
1,  c. 

bieS,  inflection,  129;  use,  1.30;  ab- 
solute subject,  1.30,  2. 

biegfeitd,  377. 

bietoeilr  derivation,  408,  2. 

digrraphs,  2,  2. 

dimidiatives,  118,  3,  b. 

diminutive  suffixes,  79,  387,  4, 
.395,  2. 

!Jittft,  pi  of,  276,  a. 

diphthong:s,  2, 2,  26-31. 

bodhr  380, 1,  a,  c. 

Som,  pi  of,  279, 1,  a. 

%tVLii,  pl.  of,  275,  2,  a. 

bit,  orthography,  4,  2,  301,  5 ;  use  in 
address,  301,  a,  1 ;  declension,  120. 

bitttfett,  263, 1,  6,  3.30,  a. 

bumh,  as  prep.,  377;  as  prefix,  212, 
.341,3. 

burfett,  188, 189, 191, 1,  333. 


I>utch,  relation  to  German,  1,1,  App. 
II,  3. 


t,  pronunciation,  16;  dropped  in  in- 
flection of  adjectives  in  el,  en,  er, 
287  ;  dropped  in  comparison,  113,  3, 
292,  2;  use  as  connecting  vowel, 
176, 183,  327. 

-t,  as  nominal  suffix,*  387,  3  ;  in  ad- 
verbs, 373,  3 ;  omission  of,  in  imv. 
183,  2,  327,  2  and  2  a. 

efte,  efter,  296, 3. 

ei,  pronunciation,  29. 

-ei,  93,  387,  4. 

elii,  indef .  art.  73 ;  num.  116,  297 ; 
pron.,  116, 1, 149,  1,  318. 

einnnber,  304, 2. 

eittlft-,  160,  319. 

eini,  297,  318, 1  and  1,  a. 

einunbberfelbe,  311,  l,  c. 

eittberletben,  343, 1. 

eltel,  286, 5. 

efein,  263,  l,  6. 

-el,  nouns  in,  79,  387,  5 ;  as  verbal 
suffix,  .395,  2, 

em»l-,  396,2,  c. 

-en,  nouns  in,  79  ;  as  adjective  suffix, 
390,  8 ;  as  verbal  suffix  302,  1 ;  in 
sing,  of  weak  feminines,  277, 1. 

-eilS,  in  gen.  97,  2,  279,  2 ;  in  ordinal 
adverbs,  299, 1  ;  in  absolute  super- 
latives, 375,  2,  o. 

tni-,  208,  1,  &,  396,  2. 

entfleaem  377. 

enttaffen.  249, 2,  a. 

enttoeber,  379, 3. 

er,  inflection,  120;    use  in  address, 

er-,  208,  1,  c,  396,  3.  [301 ,  2. 

-er,  nouns  in,  79,  387,  6 ;  adjectives 
in,  390,  4  ;  as  verbal  suffix,  395,  3. 

-erel,  387,  4. 

erinnern,  249, 3,  a. 

-erlei,  299, 1,  390, 5. 

-em,  weak  verbs  in,  177  ;  as  adjective 
suffix,  390,  3. 

erft,  114,  5,  296,  3. 

en-,  388,  3,  391, 1. 

eS,  special  uses  of,  122,  3,  303 ;  omis- 
sion with  impersonal  verbs,  204,  2  ; 
as  gen.  252,  1,  «,  265,  1,  rf,  .300,  2. 

ettldl-,  150,  319,  1,  a. 

tma%,  151  ;  with  adj.  105,  2,  253,  2, 
a ;  as  a<lv.  .320,  1. 

en,  pronunciation,  30 ;  for  iein  archaic 
verb  forms,  328,  3,  a. 
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exclamation,  nom.  in,  243;  gen.  in, 
255;  dat.  in,  261,  1,  a;  inf.  in, 
367,7. 

exclamatory  HentenceH,  410,  1, 
420,2. 

ttl,  29,  1. 


f ,  pronunciation,  39 ;  in  Eng.  cognates, 
App.  11,7,3. 

-fai^,  299,  1,  390,  6. 

factitive  verbH,  393, 1 ;  factitive  ob- 
ject, 363,  a,  264, 1 ;  predicate,  110, 
t,b. 

fafiren,  witli  inf.  366. 4. 

-fattifi,  -f a(ti0r  390, 7. 

faft,  feft,  373,  a 

8e(6»  7itl\tn,  279, 2,  a. 

feminine  nounp,  uiiinflected  in  Ring. 

77,  1 ;  exception,  277,  1  ;  with  -i  in 

compoundH,  400,  2,  a. 
final  clauoeH,  415,  8. 
finben,  witli  inf.  366,  3. 
9(0^,  pi.  of,  275,  3. 

fraflen,  265,  l,  a. 

SriiuUin,    gender,    233,  2,  a;    with 

name,  285,  1,  b. 
fXt\,  252,  1,  b, 

^Wtn,  with  inf.  .'{66,  2  and  2  ft. 
fiit,  377;   witli  verlw    of  regarding, 

265,  3,  r. 
Surft,  278,  1,  fc. 
future,  168,  .353;  present  used  for, 

349, 1 ;  not  expresweil  l)y  tuoUen,  ,338, 

3,  a. 
future  perfect,  168,  353. 


B,  pronunciation, 40 ;  in  Eng.  cognates, 

App.  II,  9,  2. 
natti,  uninflected,  109,  3. 
(0e-f  as  pretix  of  nouns,  388,  4  ;  of  ad- 
jectives, 391,2;  of  verbs,  396,  4; 

as  augment  of  pple.  167,  1,  326. 
neboren,  344, 2. 
flegeit,  geit,  341,  i,  .377. 
aeaenitber,  377. 
^tftait,  pl.  of,  276,  a. 
<i)el^eim(er)rat,  inflection,  401,  a. 
ae^en,  with  inf.  366,  4,  369,  5. 
Qtm'dfi,  377. 
Slender,  69 ;  determination  of,  75  ; 

rules  for,  233-7  ;   by  meaniug,  233 ; 

by  form,  234 ;  in  compounds,  235 ; 

in  borrowed  words,  236;  variable, 

237, 


g^enitire,  formation  of,  80,  84, 1,  89, 
94,  97,  2,  99,  1,  100,  1 ;  use,  245- 
55  ;  with  nouns,  246 ;  with  verbs, 
sole  object,  248;  with  verbs,  sec- 
ondary object,  249;  partitive  gen. 
with  verbs,  250;  with  adjectives, 
pronouns  and  adverbs,  253 ;  ad- 
verbial (place,  time,  manner),  251, 
374;  with  adjectives,  262;  in  ex- 
clamations, 255 ;  with  prepositions, 
376,  5  ;  substitutes  for,  100,  1,  247. 

German  lang^uage,  relation  to  Kng. 
1  and  App.  II ;  historical  periods, 
220;  literary  language  and  dialects, 
221 ;  good  German,  8,  222. 

Germanic  lanH^uagen,  App.  II,  3; 
shifting  of  consonants  in,  App.  II,  5. 

nern,  comparison  of,  375, 1. 

g^erundive,  370. 

(9efi4t,  pl.  of,  276,  a. 

Mi  (e8  flibtX  263,  3,  g,  303,  1,  «,  340. 

glauben,  257, 1,  a. 

-dtei^en,  127,  2, 132,  2,  306,  2. 
Grimm*8  Law,  App.  II,  6, 1,  a. 

(9unft,  su  Ounftett,  275,  i,  a. 


fi,  pronunciation,  41;  in  Eng.  cognates, 

App.  II,  9,  3. 
fiahtn,  conjugation,  171-2;  use  as  aux. 

168, 1,  323,  201, 1;  impersonal  use 

of,  263,  3,  a ;  with  inf.  366,  3  and  7. 
-ftnftr  390,  8. 
fialb,  uninflected,  109, 3 ;  ^aCber,  289, 

2,  ft. 

-1|a(b,  -fialhtn,  -fialbtt,  127,  306,  l, 

377. 
-haXb,  in  dimidiatives,  118,  3,  ft. 
^nnb,  240,  1;  gu  ^anben,  t>or^anben, 

etc.  276,  1,  a. 
^aupt,  pl.  of,  276,  a. 
ftelften,  perf.  pple.  of,  326,2,  ft;  with 

dat.  265,  1,  ft ;  with  inf.  366,  2  and 

2,  a ;  with  predicate  inf.  366,  5;  with 

predicate  perf.  pple.  369,  6. 
'MU  93,  387,  7. 
Iielfen,  with  ace.  263,  1,  ft;  perf.  ppl. 

of,  326, 1,  ft;  with  inf.  366,2  and  2,  a. 
fitt,  210,  2. 
^err,  pl  of,  94,  l ;  as  title,  278, 1,  ft; 

once  used  in  address,  301, 2. 
©erj,  97,  2,  a. 
flitv-,  132,  a. 
High  Carman,  220;  High  Gierman 

shifting  of  consonants,  App.  II,  6. 
ftitt,  210,  2. 
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flinttt,  as  prep.  377 ;  as  prefix,  212, 1. 

101^,109,1,114,2. 

^oi^etiviefter,    ^ofitlith,    inflection, 

401,  a. 
^drett,  use  of  inf.  for  pert  ppl.  188,  3, 

a,  326, 2,  b ;  with  inf.  306, 2  and  2,  b. 

luttbert,  115,1,297,4. 
hyphen,  UKe  of,  6,  400,  4. 


i,  pronnnciation,  17;  never  doubled, 

14, 1,  a. 
ill^,  inflection,  120;  oniisHion,  302,  3. 
-i4tr  387,  8,  390,  9. 
if,  pronuuciation,  17,  2. 
-ie,  nounH  in,  93,  2.  [395,  4. 

-ierett,  verbs  in,  174,  1,  a,  326,  2,  a, 
-ig,  AS  suflix  of  adjectives,  390,  10; 

of  verbs,  395,  5. 
ifit,  in  address,  301 ,  1 ;  omission  of, 

302,  2,  363,  1. 
QfltC,  308,  1. 
immer,  in  indef.  rel.  clauses,  140,  2, 

381, 1,  m. 
imperative,  71 ;  tenses  of,  168,  4; 

omission  of  c  in,  327, 2  ;  use  of,  363 ; 

substitutes  for,  363,  3 ;  passive  imv. 

with  feiit,  344, 1. 
imperHonal  verbft,  204-5,  339-40; 

with  secondary  object  in  gen.  249, 

4 ;  with  dat.  259, 2,  a,  h ;  with  ace. 

263,  3 ;  use  of  t%  with,  303, 1. 
111,377,341,1. 
-\n,  93, 94, 2,  387, 0  ;  names  of  women 

in,  285, 1,  c. 
indefinite  article,  73;    use,    230; 

omission,  231. 

inbem,  381,  i,«. 

indefinite  pronouns,  146-63,  317- 
22. 

indicative,  71;  use,  354;  for  imv., 
«'6*'f  "^  ^'« 

indirect  diHCOurse,  360-1 ;  indirect 
question,  142, 1,  360, 4. 

Indo-Kuroi>ean  langfuag^es,  App. 
11,2. 

infinitive,  74,  166;  declension,  274; 
use,  364-7;  nature  of,  364;  sub- 
stantive, 365,  without  j|u,  366;  with 
l\x,  367 ;  for  imv.,  366,  6 ;  after  prep. 
217,  3;  omission  with  modal  aux. 
193;  position  of,  425. 

inneriftalb,  377. 

inHeparable  preflxeH,  208,  396. 
inter jectionf),  219,  .382-3;    nature 
of,  382 ;  list,  383. 


interrog^atire     pronouns,     143->5, 

312-13. 
intransitive    verbs,    164,    1 ;    aux. 

with,  323 ;  passive  of,  198,  345, 2. 
inversion,  see  word-order. 
iraettb,  152. 
-if 4,  390, 11 ;  superl.  of  adjectives  in, 

292, 2. 
iterative  numerals,    299,  1 ;   pret. 

350,  1 ;  verbs,  395,  2,  3. 


i,    pronunciation,   42;    in   cognates, 

App.  II,  10. 
}a,  380, 1,  d. 
ie,  381,  1,/. 
jebenfattS,  288,  l,  a. 
jeb-,  iebermiinn,  ieaU4r  153. 
iernnnb,  154,321,2. 
jen-,  129-30. 
ieitfeltS,  377. 
iunaft,  375, 3. 


t,  pronunciation,   43;    in  cognates, 

App.  II,  9, 1. 
leiit,  155;  (einedtoegd,  288, 1,  a. 
-feit,  93,  387,  7. 
SKimii,  pi.  of,  281,  1,  a. 
lommen,  with  perf.  pple.  369, 6. 
Ibnnen,  188-9,  191,  i,  .334. 
loften,  ^63, 1,  b. 
fraft,  377. 
-fttttft,  275,  1,  a. 


(,  pronunciation,  44;  in  cognates, 
App.  II,  10. 

(allien,  with  gen.  248, 1,  a. 

«0bett,  pi.  of,  274,  1,  a. 

fiailb,  pi.  of,  276,  a. 

(Httfli,  377. 

!i!angtoei(e,  inflection,  401,  a. 

(affen,  as  aux.  325, 1 ;  perf.  pple.  of, 
326,2, />;  with  reflexive  =  passive, 
199,  205,  3,  a;  with  inf.  and  object 
in  dat.  205,  1,  b ;  with  inf.  366, 1,  a, 
b :  with  act.  inf.  —  pass.  imv.  344, 1, 
363,  3,  d. 

I^atin,  relation  to  German,  App.  II; 
infle(;tions,  281, 1,  284,  2  and  2,  a. 

laut,  377. 

lauttX,  286,  6. 

(e^ren,  265,  l,  a ;  In  pass.  345,  1,  a ; 
with  inf.  .366.  2  and  2,  a ;  inf.  of, 
used  for  perf.  ppl.  326,  2,  6. 
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leik,  260, 2,  b. 

'Uin,  79.  387, 1. 

-rer,  387. 6. 

lenteit,  with  inf.  366,  2  and  2,  a ;  inf. 

for  perf.   pple.  326,  2,  6;  used  for 

le^ren,  266, 1,  c. 
Um,  114,  5,  296,  3. 
-(etlte,  in  compounds,  238,  2,  a. 
-Hill,  373,  1,  390,  12. 
filUt,  pl.  of,  276,  a. 
Hefieit,  with  inf.  366,  3. 
-ritlB,  83,  387,  10;  -ling*,  374,  h. 
(Ollltett,  240,  4,  a. 
U%,  252,  1,  a,  h  ;  -Io«,  30O,  13. 
liOW  German,  220. 
Sufifit  ftrafeit,  26ff.  l,  d. 

Sumt),  pl.  of.  27ft,  2,  a. 


m,  pronunciation,    45;  in  cognates, 

App.  II,  10. 
mailieit,  as  aux.  325.  1,  h;  with  inf. 

366,  2  and  2,  a;  inf.  for  perf.  ppl. 
SRafiflt,  pl.  of,  274,  1,  a.        [326,  2,  h. 
muftltCIt^  240,  1,  a. 
Vial,  276,  a. 

man,  156,  321, 190. 

mattfli,  157. 

SRanit,  pl.  of,  276, 1,  a. 

SRarf ,  after  num.  240, 1. 

-maftia,  300, 14. 

measure,  nouns   of,    240;    ace.  of, 

266,3. 
ntC^r,  158;  in  comparison,  113,  205. 
melircr,  158,  310,  3. 
meitter,  comparative  of  melti,  308,  2. 
meift,  mt\fitn%,  205,  3. 
Middle  German,  220,  2. 
mift-,  212,  2,  388,  5. 
mlt  377. 

mitteU,  mittelft,  377. 
mlttler,  206,2. 
mixed  declension,  76,  3,  07-8,  270- 

80 ;  conjugation,  186. 
modal  auxiliaries,  188-04,  326,  2, 

by  332-38. 
modes,  71, 165;  use  of,  354-63. 
mbfien,  188-0,  lOl,  3, 103,  2,  335. 
SRark,  pl.  of,  275,  2,  a. 
multiplicatives,  200, 1. 
-mitt,  in  compounds,  235, 1. 
mitffcn,  188-0,  lOl,  4,  336. 


XI,  pronunciation,   46;    in   cognates, 
App.  II,  10. 


1tll«,  1t8«f»,  377. 

ttn^iilimeti,  263, 1,  c. 

9la«t,  tta«td,  275, 1,  a. 

itebett*  nth%  377. 

neg^ation,  double,  410,  b  ;  pleonastic, 
410, 1,  c. 

neitltett,  constmctlon  with,  265,  2. 

-ner,  387,  & 

ItB,  pronunciation,  47. 

iti^tf  with  gen.  320, 2 ;  pleonastic  use 
of,  410, 1,  c. 

tti^tS,  150,  320,  2 ;  with  adj.  105,  2, 

niemaitk,  160,  321,2.  [253,  2,  a. 

-ttli,  83,  85,  2,  237,  2,  a  (1),  387,  11. 

]to4,  380, 1,  e. 

nominative,  241-4 ;  as  subject,  241; 
as  predicate,  242 ;  in  address,  243 ; 
absolute,  244. 

normal  order,  see  under  word-order. 

nonns,  74-100,  273-85. 

number,  of  nouns,  60,  238-40;  pin. 
sing,  lacking,  238 ;  duplicate  forms 
in  plu.  230 ;  sing,  for  plu.  240 ;  con- 
gruence of  verb  in,  346 ;  see  under 
plu.  and  sing. 

numerals,  115-18,  207-00;  cardi- 
nals, 115-7,  207;  ordinals,  118; 
with  part.  gen.  253, 1 ;  derivatives, 
118,  200. 

nnn,  380,  i,/,  17. 

Itur,  in  relative  clauses,  140,  2,  381, 1, 

w. 

0,  pronunciation,  18. 
H,  pronunciation,  23. 
06,  prep.  377 ;  sub.  conj.  381,  1 ;  al9 

06,  350,  3  and  3,  a. 
Obfileifll,  Obf^Ottr  ObtHOllI,  381,  1,  g. 

obcrlialb,  377. 

object-clauses,  360,  361,  413. 

Okcr,  370,  3. 

Ofinc,  377 ;  with  inf.  367,  6. 

Old  German,  220, 1. 

-or,  nouns  in,  07,  3, 270, 3.    ' 

Ort,  pl.  of,  275,  2,  a. 

Orthography,  3,  and  Appendix  I. 


)i,  pronunciation,  48;  in  Engl,  cog- 
nates, App.  II,  7, 1. 
tmiiv,  tpaav,  310, 1. 

tPorf,  pl.275,2.  a. 

participle,  71,  167;  used    as    adj. 

101,  3;    when    compared,  202,   1 ; 

Sjrntax  of,  368-70;  pres.  ppl.  368; 

perf.  ppL  360;  gerundive,  370. 
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passive,  105-9,  344-5;  coujugatioD, 
196 ;  impersonal  use  of,  198, 345, 2 ; 
substitutes  for,  199;  formed  with 
fein,  344, 1. 

perfect,  168,  349,  3 ;  use  of,  351. 

person,  congruence  of  verb  in,  347;  in 
rel.  clause,  13*7,  2. 

persons,  names  of,  99,  284-5. 

personal  pronouns,  120,  300-4; 
omission  of,  302;  place  taken  by 
man,  321, 1 ;  adjective  after,  105,  4, 
288,4. 

p^,  pronunciation,  49;  in  cognates, 
App.  II,  7, 1,  a. 

tifitutn,  construction  with,  248, 1,  a. 

pil,  pronunciation,  48, 1 ;  use  in  new 
spelling,  App.  I,  3, 8. 

plural,  of  nouns,  formation,  81,  85, 
90,  94,  97;  lacking,  238;  re- 
dundant, 239 ;  sing,  used  for,  240 ; 
umlaut  in,  274,  1,  275, 1,  2,  3,  4,  a, 
276 ;  double  plurals,  274-6 ;  of  ab- 
stracts, 238, 1,  a;  pi.  verb  with  sing, 
subject,  346,  a. 

possessives,  125-8;  305-8;  strong 
forms,  125 ;  weak,  126 ;  compounds, 
127,  306;  congruence,  128;  am- 
biguous, 307,1;  postpositive,  308; 
repetition,  232,  2. 

predicate,  nom.  242;  after  (affen 
with  inf.  366, 1,  a;  appositive,  271, 
368,2,  369,2;  predicate  adj.  110, 
289 ;  inf.  366, 5. 

prefixes,  inseparable,  208, 396 ;  sepa- 
rable, 210,  341-3;  doubtful,  212, 
341,  3 ;  of  derivation,  384,  2,  388, 
391. 

preposition,  217,  376-7 ;  with  gen. 
dat.  etc.  376 ;  list,  377. 

present,  168 ;  use,  349. 

preterit,  168;  use,  350;  pret.-pres. 
verbs,  188. 

pronouns,  119-63,  300-22;  see 
wader  personal f  relative,  etc. 

pronunciation,  8-64 ;  standard  of,  8. 

proper  names,  inflection,  99-100, 
284-5. 

punctuation,  6. 

tf,  qit,  pronunciation,  50. 
quantity  of  vowels,  14. 
quotation-marks,  6. 

Xf  pronunciation,  51 ;  in  cognates, 
App.  II,  10. 


reciprocal  pronoun,  123, 3,  304,  2. 

reflexive  pronoun,  123,  201,  304 ; 
verbs,  201-3 ;  with  gen.  249,  3. 

reiten,  with  inf.  366,  4. 

relative  pronoun,  136-41,  314-16 ; 
substitutes  for,  139 ;  never  omitted, 
137, 1 ;  compound,  314,  2 ;  adverbs, 
316 ;  clauses,  137, 413-14 ;  compari- 
son, 294,  375, 2. 

roots,  384, 2. 

vufen,  263, 1,  c. 


f ,  pronunciation,  52 ;  I  i,  ff,  ^,  App. 
II,  8, 1,  a. 

-S,  as  plural-sign,  282,  284,  3 ;  as  ad- 
verbial suifix,  374,  a. 

fafien,  construction  after,  258,  1,  a. 

-fal,  83,  234,  3,  a,  387,  12. 

-ftttn,  390,  15. 

\ami,  377. 

fl^,  pronunciation,  53;  in  Eng.  cog- 
nates, App.  II,  8,  4,  a,  9, 1,  a. 

-fjftaft,  93,  387, 13. 

©«U^,  pl.  of,  276,  a. 

S&^mt\(i^tln,  263,  i,  b. 

@fl|muff ,  pl.  of,  275, 2,  a. 

fill  on,     372,    1;    relation     to     fc^Bn, 

373,  3. 
script,  German,  7,  App.  III. 
f eftett,  with  inf.  366,  2  and  2,  6  ;  perf. 

pple.  of,  326, 2,  b. 
feftv,  comparison,  375, 1. 
feltt,  verb,  171-2 ;  use  of  as  aux.  of 

tense,  323 ;  of  voice,  195,  1,  2,  344 ; 

with  predicate  inf.  366,  5. 
feltt,  poss.  128, 2,  307 ;  feiner  3elt,  307, 

2,  a. 
f eU»  377 ;  as  sub.  conj.  381, 1. 
feitenS.  376,  5,  a. 

-felt«,  306,  3. 

Stih,  felbatt^er,  299,2. 

felber,  felbft,  124,  289,  2,  6,  304, 3, 

311, 3,  397, 1. 

-feltH,  390,16. 

sentence,  409-12 ;  dependent  clauses, 
413-15. 

separable  prefixes,  206-7,  210-11, 
341-3. 

sequence  of  tenses,  361. 

fifll,  304;  orthography,  4,  2 ;  in  sub- 
ordinate clause,  304, 1 ;  as  recipro- 
cal, 123,3,  304,2. 

©le,  301,  3,  4,  5 ;  with  imv.  172,  3. 

sinfpilar,  for  plural,  240 ;  with  more 
than  one  subject,  346«  3. 
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fo,  as  resuming  particle,  ;S00, 2,  380, 
1,  A ;  as  sub.  conj.  381, 1,  A ;  as  rei 
316,  1;  fo  Hit,  135,  1,  a;  fo  tttoai, 
161,  1. 

fo(4,  135,  311,2;  inflection,  135,1. 

foaett,18fr-9,  191,6,337. 

fonder,  377. 

foitkcnt,  379,  1. 

Ctiont,  pi.  of,  279, 1,  a. 

ftiotten,  248, 1,  a. 

f ,  see  under  f. 

fttttt,  377  ;  with  inf.  367, 6. 

Ite^Ctt,  with  inf.  366,  3. 

fttthtn,  with  gen.  248, 1,  b. 

•tronK  declension,  of  nouns,  273, 

78-91,    274-6;    first    class,   79-82, 

274 ;  second  class,  83-6,  275 ;  third 

class,  88-91,    276;    of   adjectives, 

102-5. 
•trough  conjiig^aiion,  328,  174, 179- 

85 ;  list  of  strong  verbs,  :i31. 
•nbject  accusative  with  inf.  367, 

3,  a. 
•ubjunctive,  71,  172;  use  of,  355- 

61 ;  kindK  of,  355 ;  imperative,  356 ; 

concessive,  356, 1 ;  optative,  357 ; 

potential,  358;  diplomatic,  358, 1 ; 

dubitative,    358,  2;    unreal,   359; 

dependent,    360,    for    conditional, 

362,  1. 
substantive  adjective,  108,  290,  2 ; 

inf.  365 ;  clauses,  413. 
•uilixes,  in  general,  384;  of  nouns, 

387 ;  of  adjectives,   390 ;  of  verbs, 

395 ;  of  adverbs.  374. 
superlative,  111-14,  294-6;  predi- 
cate superl.  with  am,  112,  294,  6 ; 

uninflected  superl.  as  adv.  Ill,  4,  a, 

373,  2,  6,  375, 3 ;  of  adverb,  112,  2, 

113, 1,  375. 
syllabication,  5. 
syllables,  open  and  closed,  14,  2,  a. 


t,  pronunciation,  54;  in  cognates 
App.  II,  8, 1. 

Sell,  gender,  235,  3. 

'tern,  306,  3. 

-tel,  118,  3. 

temporal  clauses,  415,  2. 

Zeitor,  pi.  of,  275,  4,  «,  279,  3,  a. 

tenses,  168 ;  use  of,  348-53 ;  progres- 
sive tense  forms  lacking  in  Ger. 
348, 1 ;  sequence  of,  361. 

i^,  pronunciation,  55  ;  limited  use  of, 
in  new  spelling,  App.  I,  3, 10. 


time,  expression  of,   298;  gen.  o^ 

251,  2 ;  ace.  of,  266,  2. 
titles,  247, 1 ;  inflection  of,  278, 1,  b  ; 

in  connection  with  names,  285 ;  sing. 

title  with  plural  verb,  346,  a. 
Sob,  pl.  of,  275,  2,  a. 
transitive  verbs,  164, 1 ;    inflected 

with  %obtn,  323 ;  compounds,  263, 2. 
trig^aphs,  2,  2  and  2,  a, 
trol»,377. 
2ll4,  pL  of,  276,  a. 
'inm,  88,  234, 3,  a,  387, 14. 
titit,  as  aux.  325. 
%f  2, 2  and  App.  11,8, 1 ;  pronunciation, 

56. 

It,  pronunciation,  17. 
it,  2,  2 ;  pronunciation,  24. 
liber,  377. 

ttm,  as  prep.  377  ;  as  doubtful  prefix, 
212,  341, 3 ;  with  inf.  367,  1,  a,  6, 6. 

vm.  *.  mineit,  127, 37r. 

-urn,  Latin  nouns  in,  280,  2. 

umlaut,  nature  of,  21 ;  how  written, 
21, 1 ;  as  sign  of  plu.  81, 1,  274,  1, 
85, 1, 276, 1,  2,  90, 276 ;  in  compari- 
son,  111,  293 ;  caused  by  suffix,  373, 
3,  384,  2,  387,  389,  2 ;  in  pres.  of 
strong  verbs,  182,  328,  3 ;  in  pret. 
subj.  of  strong  verbs,  179,  328,  4,  a; 
as  a  factor  in  derivation,  384,  2. 

ttlt-r  accent  of  words  in,  63,  3,  388, 
6,  391,  3. 

ttttunnefelieii,  377. 

unk,  with  inversion,  379,  4. 

WUhtM^tiUt,  377. 

unfent,  untnelt,  376, 6,  b. 

uitaeai^tet,  377. 

-Uttfl,  93,  387,  16. 

unter,  as  prep.  377 ;  asdoubthil  prefix, 
212,  341, a 

unitxIaaXh,  377. 

Ur-,  388,  7,  391,  4. 

•uS,  Lat.  nouns  in,  with  pl.  in  -en,  281, 

1,  a;  pl.  of  proper  names  in,  284, 

3,  d. 

t),  pronunciation,  57;  in  cognates, 
App.  II,  7,  4. 

Her-,  208, 1,  e,  396,  6. 

verb,  71,  164-215,  323-70 ;  see  wi'ce, 
mode,  etc.;  irregular  strong  verbs, 
185;  list  of  strong  verbs,  331;  ir- 
regular weak  verbs,  330 ;  verbs  with 
gen.  248-50;  with  dat.  257-8;  with 
ace.  263-5. 
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nerlotett  gcliett,  309, 5. 

ttttm'itit,  377. 

nerfi^entr  ^9,  l,  a,  s«3,  l,  a. 

bid,  161, 322 ;  toieCed  =  toielerlei,  322, 2. 

▼oice,  active  and  passiye,  71,  164, 
344-^. 

HoD-,  212,  2 ;  \>o{ltx,  289,  2,  ft. 

Hon,  377 ;  with  dat.  as  substitute  for 
gen.  247 ;  with  passive  verbs,  197 ; 
gen.  of  names  in,  285,  3,  a. 

•or,  377. 

vowels,  11-26 ;  quantity  of,  14 ;  modi- 
fication (umlaut),  21. 

▼o-we'l -change  in  strongs  verbs,  in 
pres.  179,  182,  328,  3  and  3,  a;  in 
pret.  (ablaut),  179-80,  328-9. 


tn,  pronunciation,    58;  in  cognates, 

App.  II,  10. 
SSaneit,  pi  of,  274, 1,  a. 
todflttn^,  377,  381, 1. 
tomitlt,  381, 1,  t,  m. 
tHUVtett,  248, 1,  a. 
-matti,  373, 2,  a. 
tons,  inter.  143, 312 ;  as  rel.  141, 315'; 

as  indef.  162, 320 ;  =  toarum,  312, 3. 
mad  fuv,  145,  313. 
-weak  declension,  of  nouns,  273, 76, 

2,  92-5,  277-8;  of  adjectives,  106- 

7,288. 
weak   verbs,    174,    176-8;   use  of 

connecting  vowel  in,  176,  327 ;  in 

-«ln,  and  -«m,  177 ;  irregular  weak 

verbs,  330. 
tueneit,  377 ;  -toegeit,  127, 306, 1. 
«3eil|ita«tett,  276,  l,  a. 
loeii,  381,  l,i. 
-meife,  251,  3,  a,  374.  2. 
iHflA,  rel.  136,  138;  inter.  144,  313; 

indef.   162,  310,1,  a;    derivation, 

397,2. 
loeitifi,  163,  322. 
tuenit,  381,  1,  k,  359,  359,  3,  a. 
mer,  inter.  143-*,  312 ;  rel.  140,  315 ; 

indef.  162. 
totvhtn,  conjugation,  171 ;  use  asaux. 


of  tense.  168;  of  voice,  195,  1,  2, 
344 ;  of  conditional,  168 ;  toarb  and 
tourbe,  328, 4 ;  loorben,  326, 2,  e. 

lOeS,  143,  1,  a,  312, 1,  316,  3. 

loeS.,  139,  1. 

toilet,  212, 1,  377. 

loie,  242,  2,  271,  2,  265,  3,  a,  381, 1, 
/,  m. 

mitUx,  214,  1,  341,  3. 

miffCIt,  188,  190. 

mo,  381, 1,  m,  316;  too(r)-,  139. 

lOOlli,  372, 1,  376,  1,  380,  1,  g. 

tHOacit,  188-9,  191,  6,  338.  344,  1. 

word-formation,  384-98 ;  see  under 
derivation  and  composition. 

word-order,  87,  96,  142,  173,  187, 
194,  215,  416^26;  the  normal 
order,  416, 1,  a,  417 ;  the  inverted 
order,  416,  1,  a.  418;  the  inter- 
rogative order,  416,  2,  419 ;  the  de- 
pendent order,'416,  3,  420 ;  position 
of  adjuncts,  421,  6;  of  the  noun, 
421 ;  of  the  verb,  422 ;  of  objects, 
423;  of  adverbs,  424;  of  depend- 
ent infinitives,  425;  of  dependent 
clauses,  426. 

©ort,  pi.  of,  276,  a, 

9SunhtVf  ti  nimmt  mid^,  265, 1,  d;  toai 
aSunber,  253, 2,  b. 

X,  pronunciation,  59. 

Il,  pronunciation,  20. 

).  pronunciation,  60 ;  in  cognates  App. 
II,  8,  1. 

'itn,  in  verbs,  395,  6L 

jer-,  208,/,  396.  5. 

)U,  377 ;  with  inf.  364,  367 :  position 
in  inf.  of  compounds,  207.  2 ;  with 
dat.  for  predicate  nom.  242,  1,  b ; 
forming  gerundive,  367. 4, 370 ;  with 
dat.  after  verbs  of  making,  etc.,  266, 
2,0. 

JtneCIt,  297,  1,  a. 

jmifAett,  377. 

JlllO,  SlHOt-,  297, 1,  a. 
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